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Chronicle of Events 

JULY— 1939 


Chief Events : — Ilangor-striko of Political Prisonorfc} in — Sj. 

Subhas Ohandra Bose’s revolt against the Congross and ibroat of “Civil 
War” — Announcemont of a now consLitution for Hyderabad Stalo — Pandit 
Jawaliarlal’s visit to Coylon. 

1st. Mfihatma Gaiiclhi icavc his advif*c in the IJarijan, that where there was an 
opposition in a mixed gntlieiin^, the Oon<;rcss flat; should not be hoisted. His 
aclvicc ai>plic(l to the singing of Afataram'\ The Mahatma said . “Op]>osi- 

tion whenever it is offoied is fomenting communal diRcussions. Surely it is 
wisdom on the paifc of those who treasuic the ilag and unite to submit to the 
opposition of a miiioiity” however small it might be. 

Mahatma Gandhi welcomed the decision of the All-Inilia Congress Oonimittce 
to send Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Ceylon, and hoped that the (liilcrcnces be- 
tween the two countries would be honourably settled. 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed his view on the Routh Africa resolution passed 
by the All-Intlia Congicss Committee, that mcic learning and mere humiuiitana- 
nism divorced from actual exiierionee might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be esposed. 


Pani Pntam Kunwaii Saheba of Baliasnur Bilari, addressing as the President 
of the fifth session of the Agra Province iiemmdurs’ Con tci cnee at Benares urged 
the laudholdors to unite. Rhe also aaid, “In 1933, Rir Malcoin (now Lord) 
Hailey, while replying to the dojiutation of the Jhansi Khattriya Sabha, re- 
marked that authority under the new constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organize themselves to grasp it”— Those were very wise >Yords. 

Mr. B. G. Kbor, Premier of Bombay in the courbc of his address at the Convo- 
cation of the Indian Women’s (Kaive) Umveisity, said : “For ihc bulk of 
women, motherhood and household work arc bound to continuQ to be (he more 
important, nay the most important part of their work in life. li this is bo, 
oiu’ educational system must mould itself according to our needs’', He also 
remarked, “The inllucnco of women is one of the most imi>ortaut factors in 


BUCUll JLUiUiJU. 1 t 1 t /N 

At a meeting of the Sind Cabinet, it was decided that Government w^oiild take 
possession of the premises of Om Mandah and Om Nivas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to obey the order to vacate within a month. 

A memorial in eonnoxion with the situation in the Hyderabad Blaio and the 
arrests of Arya Samajists there, was submitted to H. E. the Vic.cioy. Tlio 
memorial was signed by 90 prominent Hindus, including Baja Narciuli-a Nath, 
vSir P. C. Boy, Rir 0. Y. Ohiutamani & others. 


2nd. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnali, considered tlic decision of the Piinccs 
not to join the Federation under the terms oirercd, the position of Indians 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with ynirticulai referoneo to 
Moslems,— a commxtlec was a})pointcd for the collection of funds for the relief 
of the Arab siifibrcrs lu Palestine. . . 

Sir Bikandcr Jlynt Khan, Premier of the Ihinjab, addressing a meeting m 
Bombay, liold under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial League, expressed 
his appreciation of the League organization in Homliay and said that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a minority community, llicro 
was dilticulty in organizing a majority community. In the same moetiug, 
Khwaja Bir Kuzimuddin, Homo MuuBlcr, lien gal, deplored the lai^k of 
co-operation fiom the press in his provinc;c, whiem, ho said, not only did not 
assist the Government but wore definitely hostile to them* 

Acharya Narendra I)oo, xircsiding at the Delhi Botnalists' Oonforenco, made 
an appeal to Socialists not to weaken the Congross but to protect the organization 
from those who wanted to undormino its influence and prestige. 

Pandit Bhim Sain Yidyalankar, Secretary, Hydoraoad Satyagraha Bamiti in 
the speaking at a public meeting at Lahore, warned that the Arya 
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Samaj would start a Satya^raha campaii;n lu the Punjab if the local Govern- 
ment “persisted in its attempt to sii])picss the Hyderabad Hatyag,ialia movement 
by taking action under the Piinces Protection Add’ 

Mi\ 0. H. M. RusLom]! presided over a meeting of Parsis in Calcutta, in 
which a resolution piotcsting against the Bombay Government's decision to 
introduce total prohibition in the City of Bombay liom August 1, was adopted 
unanimously. 

Professor B. M. Barua presided over a mooting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which consideied how Buddhist interests in Bengal might lie best secured and 
promoted.— It was unanimously resolved that the Biuldliists of Bengal should 
seek the representation, which was their due, in the Ijcgislutive Assembly, the 
Legislative Council and other public bodies and should hcncctorth bo pi(»pcily 
educated and organized for a more vigorous cxpicssion of tlieir oi)iiuoii in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

Til Bihar, the Co-opeiativo Uchabilitation Committee submitted sovcial sugges- 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operative movemout in Bihar It 

was recommended that Rupees one croic out of Us 1,80 lakhs due liom mcm- 
beis of societies should either be wiittcn off or lemittcd. 

3rd. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Scerctaiy of the All-lndia (longicss p^oeial- 
ist Party, addressing the Delhi Socialist Ooiifcronco oxplauiod the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied ihe impicbsion held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Oongicss. 

The Woikinj^ Committee of the All-lndia Aloslcm League icvicwcd the work 
of the Ministries in the Congress-governed provinces with paiticiilai icfcronce to 
the conditions of Moslems there. The Committee also discussed the Kcdouil 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaipur to call off the 
the civil disobedience movement, condemn tlie Arya Siimii] and Hindu Mahasa- 
bha activities m llyderabad State and call upon the provincial (<ovcrn incuts 
and the paramount Power to check the movement. 

The Government of India (Dcijartmcnt of Education, Kcaltli and Lands) 
forwarded a statement to the Tmpciial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
setting forth the position of Indians in Mauritius.— The most important recom- 
mendations in the leport of the Oommissiou of Inquiry into labour unrest on 
sugar estates in Mauritius related to the necessity for the formation of a depart- 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitalilc legislation in plai'o of the Laiioiir 
Ordinance of 1922 which maioly dealt with Imlcnturod labour. Botli rc(‘ommcu- 
dations have been given ettcct to. An experienced ollicor has been apjiointcd as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been cna(‘tcd. 

A serious not occuried in a jute mill at Gaiulia, near Calcutta, in the course 
of which 5 Europeans were besieged in the oilicc building. Two lucmbcrB of the 
mill were slightly injured, 

Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose announced the porsonncl of the Working GommiUcc 
of the Forward Block from Bombay. Hj, Bose -President, {^ardar Wardul 
Bingh (Pan jab)— Vice-President. Lai Shankarlal of Delhi— (General Hccrctary, 
Pandit Biswambhardayal Tripathi, m .h, A. and Mr. K, F. Nariman Secretaries. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Oomniittoo issued a circul.ar 
from Allahabad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees stating that 
it had come to his notice that subordinate Congress Committees in various 
places passed resolutious calling in question the decision of the A. L 0* 0. If 
subordinate organizations went to the length of questioning the authi)rii,y of the 
superior organization, there would bo no discipline loft in the Congress 
organization. He, therefore, requested all Provincial C/ongresa Commitlocs to 
warn Congress Committees subordinato to them, against all such undesirable 
activities. 

4th. Swami Sahajananda Baraswati, General Bccrctary of the AH-Iudia Kisan 
Babha sent a circular to Uio Bengal Provincial Kisan Bubha from Bombay, 
stating that the All-India Kisan Babha came to the doension that the resolution 
of the AU-India Congress Committee adoi)tcd at Us Bombay session banning 
any form of Satyagraha of Congressmen without tho pormisHion of tlio provincial 
Congress Committees would not bo binding on Kisan workers, whether they wore 
Coiigressmen or not, 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking at a luncheon party 
m Bombay, stressed on the need for drawing up an alternative sohemo of 
alion to the one adumbrated in the Government of India Act, Tho present 
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federal scheme, ho said, had already been criticized and rejected by the parties 
concerned. The majoiity community did not like it because the scheme did not &f» 
far enou‘i,h ; the Piinccs contended ihat the scheme would not suit them because 
it would f:,ivo opportumtics to the centre to iiiterfcic in internal affairs ; and the 
minoiiticB arejned that the present scheme was likely to ^^ivo such vast powers not 
only to a political paity but to a communal majority. 

Tlie President of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Bombay setting foith the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Bombay.— The Committee consideied the con espon donee that passed between 
Maiilana Abiil Kalam Azad and Byed Abdiir Rant Shah Bahib legaiding the 
appointment of a Muslim Minister in C. P. The Committee was of opinion 
that no individual piovince should negotiate or come to any settlement with the 
Congress with regard to the JJindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such pioposals wcie icccived fiom the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
the cfl’ect that the matter should be icferrcd by the Congress to the Jh'esidcnt 
or the Woiking Oommittccs of the All-India Muslim League. 

5th. The Govcnimcnt of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to considoi the ilraft statutes iramed by Clov eminent piovisionally, lor the pro- 
posed General Council and State Faculty of Dnani Medicine. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompiiiued by Mr. Mahadeo JDcsai, left for the Frontier 
Piovmco, from Bombay. 


CtU. Dr Raicndia Prasad, the Congress President, sent a telegram to Bj. Subhas 
Chandia Bose stating, I am surpiised to reail your statement fixing July 9 
for protesting against the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution on Batya- 
graha. I hope that you as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, will please promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings.’ —Ur. Piasad issuccl a statement on the subject. It contained a 
warning that defiance of the jcsolutioii of the All-India Congress Oommittco 
would amount to a breach of discipline and lead to disruption of the Congress 
Organization. 

The Government of Bengal, in the course of a Press Communique, refuted the 
rumour that they clccidod to uon-co-oi)ci*atc with the National Planning Com- 
mittee. 

At Lucknow, the polic.c made a lalJii charge and fired throe volleys on a 
crowd of fohias at Imambara Asafl, when a big crowd attem]>tod to attack the 
Ti la mosque following the arrest of Maulana Byed Muhammad for imblit^ly 
reciting the Tabarra. 


7«i. Sj. Subhas Oluiiulra Hoso rci>licd to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, tho CoiiKrcBs Prosi- 
dent, that he (iould not call olT the meetings arrangcil for vouiing opposition to 
the All-Iiidia Congress Committee’s docisioii on the Satyagraha issue.— In a 
telegram to l>r. Kajendra Prasad lie Raid, “I am surpased at your objection to 
our constiUitional and democratic right to ]>roteHfc against these resolutions and 
mobilize Congress oimuon. In our previous statement wo apiicalcd to the 
Working ConniuUcc to hold tho roHoliition in abeyance* Itcgiot very much wo 
cannot call ofi the AU-Jndia Day on July 0.” j 

Pandit Jawaharlal Ncluu issued a statement on tho above and remarko<l 
among other ^ things, _ At any time it wuulil have been a dangerous nro- 
positioa carrying within it powerful elements of disurption an<l disintegratioju 
io put It foiward to-day, with the world hanging ovci‘ the brink of a crisis, is 
to l)C guilty of most amazing shortsighledncsH,” 

In the Bengal Assembly, when tho debate on the' Calcutta Municipal BilL as 
amended by Uic Bengal Council, was resumed, the Nawab Balmdur of Dacca, 
Minister for I^ocal bclf-Covernmcnt moved an amendment for the restoration 
of a clause of tJic Bill, as passed by the Assembly, relating to tho nominated 
scats in Bio Ooriioration. 

Homo ol tiw iwlitical i^bjoucre in tho Dum Dum jail resorted to a huiiKcr- 
Btnke 111 order to soiturc “mmodiato and uuoonditionia roloaso of oil nolitlcal 
pri^ners and restoration of civil liberties.” * 

The Information Olficor to the Government of Bihar issued a Government 
MBolviticm, aniioiinoing tho joint jilaii of tho Uoroniracnts of Bihar and United 
Irovuioes to oBtablish a i>owor alcohol industry in those ivto provinces. 

8 th, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in llio ffarijau, “If any masB movoment is undertaken 
at tho present momont in the name of non-violence it will resolve itself into 
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violenec — largely unorganised and oiganisecl in some oases.” The Mahatma 
recalled the past agitations conducted by Congress and said that he should de- 
clare fiom tne housetops that the non-violence ol those days fell far short of 
the non-violence he had so often defined. lie cxpicssed the belief that a non- 
violent mass movement was an impossibily, unless the prevailing atmosphere 
was radically changed. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Bengal politi- 
cal prisoners not to resort to a hunger stiike. 

The Bombay Congress executive issued instructions to the Congressmen to 
take no part in Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s ‘‘Protest Day” against certain deci- 
sions ot the All-Tndia Congress Committee. 

In Madras, Dr. Pattabhi fciitaramayya, member of the Congress Woiking Com- 
mittee, at the end o£ a speech, regretted that things m the Congress had almost 
reached bicaking point, but he hoped that no further development would take 
place and that there would not bo any further division in the Congress ranks. 
He appealed to the people to have complete faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leader ship. 

9tli. The Government of Assam issued an olTicial resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of inquiiy under the presidency of Hir Manmathanath Mukhcrjcc. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring two resolutions ])assed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congicssmen without 
the permission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other regarding 
Congress Mimstiies— Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose made an a))pcal on behalf of 
the “^Lcft Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an ‘^All-India Day”. 

When S]. Subhas Chandia Bose issued his appeal, Dr. Raicndra Prasad, the 
Congress President, sent a tclcgarm to him asking him to withdrrw it and also 
issued a Btatoraout that opposition of the A, 1. C. C. decisions m the proposed 
manner would go against the interests of discipline and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also issued, a statement agreeing with the 
views expressed by Dr. Raicndra Prasad. 

At the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Mr. 
Shew Kishen Bhatter, in his presidential speech, made a retrospect of condillon 
in the world during the past year, the effect of the Burma riots, the far reaching 
changes in India through the iiitrodiictiou of autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjects of trade 
and commerce . 

Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at 
Abbottabad, when the general sitiialiou in the Frontier Province, with spatial 
reference to the purificatiou of the Congress organization was ilisc.usBccl. 

lOlh. In Monghyr distiict, disciplinary action was taken by the local Congress 
Committee against seven Congressmen for having worked ugninst Congress ins- 
tructions and its oflioial nonuuccfl during the District Boaul elections. 

Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a staUmient to tlic Press, disiuissed 
the prohibition scheme of the Government of Bombay and douliicd whether 
it .would be a success. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, addressing a large gathering at Poona, declared, “f 
am not afraid of disciplinary action, I am proi>arod to fac(^ tlic conHctiucncos.” 

Bit Jogondra Singh, a former IMiajnb Minister, in a Press stalcmont from 
Simla, pointed out, ‘"Iho true way to gain much is never to desire gain ton 

mueJr. There is no alternative to the federal B(‘hcmn, as there is no option l)ut 

to impose it. Tho time table of urgoucies pennits no evasion or postponement.” 

Mr. Hemondra Prosad Ghosh, Jbklitor and Rashi Bhnsan Dutt, ininter and 
publisher of Basumati, a vernacular daily, who were charged with sedition in 
connexion with the publication of an article ontiUed '*Kali Puja and Bamian” 
on November 12, wore acquitted by tho Chief Prcshlcncy Magistrate of Cahmtta. 
—There was a reference made by tho Maifistrate, which was heard by a spe<ual 

Bench of the Calcutta High Court and which held, tliat a Ministry couhl not 

be said ^lo form part of tho Executive Govornmont of a province in tho sonso 
implied in aootion 17 of the Penal Code, 

Matings were hold in many parts of India to protest against the A. T. 0. 0. 
decislou on State Satyagraha and the relations betweeus Congress Ministries and 
Provmcial Congress Oommittees. 
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The Director oE Public Information, Bengal, issued n Press Note wdiich stated 
that thoie were altojicther 01,502 piiniary schools for Indian boys and girls m 
the piovince at the end oE the quiiKiiicnnium 1932-37 as against 01,113 schools iii 
1031—32 ; of these 41,100 were boys’ and 17,390 weio giils’ pi unary schools as 
against 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ schools in 1031-32. 

The Punjab States Council at Simla adopted the report of the sub-committee, 
which was appointed to make recommendations on the fundamental points le- 
lating to the diafb Instrument of Accession.— The repoit ot the siib-cummitteo, 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Council to His Excellency the 

Crown Representative. , t i , i 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, speaking at a public meeting at Peshawar, declared • 
“We socialists do not want to create factions in the Congicss nor do wc desne 
to displace the old leadeiship ot the Oongross and to catablish rival Jeadeishi]), 
Wo are only concerned with the policy and programme of the (’ongress. Wc 
only want to influence the Congress decisions. Mr. Narain added : “AVhatcver 
our diflbrenccs with the old leaders, we do not want to quaircl with them. 
Wc all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common light against 
Imperialism.” 

lUh. The olFicc of the All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro- 
vincial Congress Committees details of the new constitutional changes adopted 
at Bombay.— Mr, J. B. ICripalani, the General Secretary apj)cnclcd an explanatory 
note. In his note, Mr. Kxipalani stated that revision of the consUtiition was 
taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organization which had 
weakened it tor cftcctivc action. 

Mr. H. M. Miinshi, Home Minister of Bombay, iiilervicwod at Poona, regar- 
ding Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay prohdntion scheme, said, 
“This stalcmcni is in the nature of a special pleading and rests in complete 
ignorance of the facts now well known to the Bombay public which prompted 
the Bombay Government to embark on prohibition.” 

Tn the Bengal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Tlai Ifarcudra 
Nath Chowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger strike by the political prison- 
ers in the Dum Dum Central Jail, was defeated by 310 to S3 votes. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta acquitted Mr. ircmondra 
Prasad Ghosh, Editor and Washi Bhusau Dutt, printer and publisher of the 
Basimati, of sedition in connexion with an artudo entitled '^Nanya rantha^^ (no 
other way) pul)lishcd in its issue of December IS, 1038. T3ic Magistrate In ac- 
quitilng the accused observed that this case was referred to the High Court on 
a point of law, as the article criticized the policy of the Ministers in Bcngiil 
and the question was raised whether the Ministers were subordinate olliceis of 
His Excellency tlio Governor of Bengal within the meaning of section 49 of the 
Government of India Act and whether the Council of Ministers might be re- 
garded as the Government established by law ; as both the questions had been 
answered by the High Court in the negative, the charge under hsco. 124A, 
I, P. C. (Beditiou) could not therefore bo sustained. 

12ili. The Bengal Council disposed of a number of nmendments to various 
clauses oE the report oE the Committee appointed to draft rules of proc.cduro 
for the conduct of liusinoBH of the Oouncil. 

In the U. P. Assembly, five adjournmeut motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the police firing in Cawnporo on June 20, and one with the police 
firing at Imamnara Asafai ou July C. 

IStli. The Rulers and Ministers of the Kaslcrn Blatcs Agency attended a meet- 
ing in Calcutta^ in which it was docFided to accede to the All- India lY^dcration, 
subjec^t to certain conditions, particularly applicable to the States in the Agency. 
The meeting was hold to consider the reply to be given to His Excclleiu^y the 
Crown Kopresoniativo on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Raja Walieb 
of BcraikcUa presided at the mooting, ^ 

The Bengal Oouncil passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) BUI, 1939, 
as it had originally emerged from the Assembly, thus rescinding its own 
amendment reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Abbotiabad, expressed regret at the 
opposition voiced by Bj. Subhaa Chandra Boso against the Bombay prohibition 
scheme# 

Hifl Eicellencgr Sir Maurloo Hallel, Governor o£ TSihar, Mnliatraa Gandhi, 
Baba Bajeudra mead and Bandit Jawoharlal Nehrasent mossogOB of congratula* 
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tion to the Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Mimstci’ for Education on 
the first anniversary of the mass literacy campaign celebrated at Patna. 

About 30 Muslim members of the TJ. P. Assembly met the Picmicr in the 
Council House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabaira-Madhc Sahaba 
controversy, 

14th. The Ministers^ Committee of the Council of Eulers under the Eastern 
States Agency met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 
to the States' accession to Federation.-— The Ministers wore unanimous in their 
draft reply. 

A 20-year plan for the North west Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made by Major AV, E, 
Manwcll some years ago, was again put forward by him when ho spoke in 
Simla on Frontier conditions. 

The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the prohibition 
programme to be forced in the city and subiuhs of Bombay irom August 1. 
The Government stated that on and after August 1,1939, ‘'No person shall have 
in his possession or shall import or bring rnto the prohibition area, any country 
or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except m accoi dance wuth orders 
issued by the Government.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Abbottabad, obRcrvc<l, 
“Some women are inimndating me with wires and letters about the hiingci 
stuking prisoner 8 in Bengal. I fear my fair correspondents ate damaging the 
cause mey represent by expecting mo to do what I cannot do. They arc 
damaging it also by cncouiaging the hungor-strikcis. T have no doubt that 
the hunger-strike is wrong. No jmsoncr should free himself from prison by 
refusing to take food. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal (Jovernment 
to put an end to this particular agitation by releasing the prisoncis, although 
as I have admitted the prisoners have put themselves m the wrong by icsortmg 
to a hunger-strike. Thoir release is long over-due.” 

In the U* P. Assembly, there was a two-hour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Muhammed Isha Khan on the police filing on MoslemH at 
Cawnpore on June 19. The motion was talked out. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Rylhct District Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopted condemning the attitude oi the capitidists 
and other “anti-uational reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet in Assam. 

loth. A demonstration was held in Calcutta under the auspi(!CH of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of symi)athy with the political pnsonerH 
in the Bum Bum and Aliporc .lails, who went on liuagcr-strikc. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hanjan on Jaipur “Absence, ol civil 
disolmdioiico docs not mean ccssatum of agitation in some form or (»lher tor 
securing the Tudimcnts of freedom for which the light was unilcrtaken.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman ol the Congress I’arliamcntary Hub- 
Comimttce, issued a statement in reply to Hj. Bnbhas ('lu loose’s atta<*k cm the 
prohibition sehemo of the Bombay (iovennnent “1 was prepared for many 
things from Mr. Ikme. Even his revolt against the Congress luul his attempt 
to disrupt the national institution did not surprise me. as ho had alromly 
threatened “Civil War” in his eorrospondcnco with (^landluji. But I must 
confess to a feeling of amazoment at the attitude ho has thought At to adopt 
towards the prohibition sc, homo of the Bombay Government, ft should bo 
clear to the meanest intolligcueo that the statoment ho has issued is distinctly 
unfriendly and, far from being constrnoUvo criticism, is intended to hinder 
the Ministry m its uphill struggle against vested interests.” 

17th. The l^olico of Dhami, a Punjab Hill Htato U miles from Bimla, oj^onod 
fire on a crowd that attcm])tc(l to march on the palace of the Kana Balub to 
present a petition for the redress of a number of tlicir alleged griovances. 

At a conference ol Hnperintendents of Jails held at the Aliijoro Central Jail, 
Oaleutta, certain important problems relating to reforms in the jail administration 
m J^ngal were disensRed. Lt. Col. M* A. Bingh, h m, fj., Inspector (^Icueral 
of Ptisons- Bengal, presided. 

Mr. B. 0. Kher, Premier of Bombay, in the course oC a statement on Bj. 
cnfcioism of the QovcmmenPs l*rohibition policy said, “At a time when, 
m pursuance of the directions of the Indian ;Natiouaf Congress, our Government 
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ia liiuncliing on the noblcsl. and imofit essential item of onr pro?;i*ainmQ of 
faoeuil ]C(*.onBUiK*Uon, namely, rrohil)ition, I am deeply pained to lead the 
cxtiaoulin<iiy statement issued l>y Mi\ Subhas Rose.” 

S]. Subhas Chandui Bose, addicssmji, a gathciiiu; at /abed Wada, ^hmedabad, 
dcelaicd : “Swara] is no lonp^cr a dream. It will be achieved in a short time.” 

18th. Dr. Ra]cndi*a Prasad, Congress Picsidenl, in a Picss Statement issued from 
Ranchi, made an appeal to the political prisoneis who weic on hunger-strike 
in Bengal, to give up thcii fast ; as also to the public* and various oiganizations 
in the coiintiy to cxeit themsehes to make the demand of the prisoners 
irresistible 

S]. Subhas Chandia Bose, in the coiiise of a statement from Ahmedabad, 
obBcr\cd, '‘A wave of intolcKUicc is now sweeping over the liigcr lanks of 
CongiCBs leadciship. The idightcst eiiticism ol any action of theirs throws 
them into a rage and the whole inachinciy oi proi>aganda in their hands is at 
once put into operation. In this way the oidinary Congressman is tcrroiizccl 
into silence.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, asked by Piessmcn in Colombo, whether ho would 
succeed in Ins mission to Ceylon, said, “Ceylon is far too small, you know, to 
stand alone. Bhc must for the sake of her tiadc have contacts with other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” l^andit Nchiu added : “Your Ministers, however, do not seem to take 
a broad view of the question. Politically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
bac,kward.” 

The second conference of Speakers and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chaiimanship of Sir Abdur Ruhnn, the President of the Ccntial Assembly. 
The coniciencc aimed at a greater degree oi uniformity in (‘onveutious observed 
in the conduct of Legislatures all over India. 

The Cochm Budget foi 1030- lU, revealed that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Its, D,0S lakhs, 

19th. A now constitution for Hyderabad was announced. The .autliors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Reforms Commit.tco apiunnted by tlio Nizam in 
Heptembor^ 1037, and the Executive Council which subniit(c(I final proposals on 
the Committee’s report. The Nizam in a firman Ran(‘tioncd the entire scheme 
The constitutional position ol the Ruler was defined as follows: “He is 
both tlie fc^upreme Head of the Htatc and an cmbotlimcut of the peoples’ 
^Sovereignly.” He not merely letains the power to confirm or veto any 
legislation but enjoys a special preiogativc to make and unmake Ids Executive 
or change the machinciy of Covcriunent.” The Legislative Council was to bo 
expanded into a Legislative Assembly of 85 members of which 28 would be 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies representing economic ratJicr than 
geographical or otiicr interests. The principle of joint electorates was maintained. 
Hindus and Moslems were to be given equal roi)rcsental.ion in the Legislature, 
Other reforms included improved methods of roc-ruitmeut to the public services 
the extension of civil liberties within “logitimalo bounds” and the appointment 
of a permanent reprosentativo body to guide the Govcrumonl in leligious affairs. 

Students of most of the Calcutta Colleges and S<d'ioo]8 resorted to a half-day 
strike to show their sympathy with the political prisoneis on hunger-strike at 
Dum Dum and Aliporc Central Jails, and to domaiid their release. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an ai)pcal for friendship between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner given in his honour at Colombo, by Mr. U. Desai 
president of the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon. ’ 

20th. The non-ofHcial advisers in the Indo-Japancso trade negotiations mot in 
Himla and continued their deliberations. They arrived at tentative conclusions 
in a large number of claims. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercian I ilo Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, Whatever may be the result of my misHion 
I am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope that my visit may help to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-fooling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanamg Iwtween Indians and uoyloncso.” 

Bhttl^ai Desai, Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assomblv. 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview* Mr. Desai 
remarked that tempera were considerably frayed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war ^as hold to be fast advancing. 
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21st. A coninauniciae from Simla stated : “In reaponse to a request made by cer- 
tain Killers of tJic ruiijab States, His Excellency the Crown Kcpicsentati\o has 
been pleascfl to extend to September next the time iq) to which a icply may be 
furnished to IJis Excellency’s letter convoyinii, to them the terms within which 
their accession to federation has been invited.” 

Unanimous recommendations on the terms on which the Tndo-Japaiicso Trade 
Piotocol should be renewed were embodied in a momorauduni si.i>!icd by the 
non-ofli(‘,ial advisers at ttimla. The mcmoraiidiim was foi warded to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

hiir X. Nazimuddin, the^ Kcngal Ilomc Minister declared, “The Govcinmcnt 
will not deviate from their declared ])olicy icj^ardinj^ the rcloaso ot ]»olitical 
prisoners because of the hunger-strike.” 

ih-csidmg at a mcctmf' in Calc.utta, S]. Sai at Chandra Bose called upon the 
Congress Woiking Committee to make the release of the political inisouiTS, on 
hunger-strike in Jhim Hum and Ahporo Jails, an All-India question by the 
icsignation ot Congress Miuistois on that issue.— Sj. Sarat Chandra Dose referiod 
to a resolution passed at the Calcutta session ol the All India Congress Com- 
mittee relating to the leloase of political prisoners, and said that the time had 
come when the Con gi ess should make it a political issue of the hist magnitude. 

The General Council of tlic AlMndia Itailwaymcu’s Fcdciatiun discussed at 
Bombay, the question of an All-India strike of all railway labouicrs, in case 
their demand lor admission to the I’rovidcnt Fund scheme was not accciited by 
the authoiitica. Mr. Jaraiuulas Mehta presided. 

Mr. 0. Kajagopalachaiiar, Premier, Madias, defended the Tcmplo-Eiitry In- 
demnity Ordinance and desenbod it as a test of fitness for him. 

22nd. Hia Excellency the Viceroy addressing the inauguial meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the AU-Jndia Cattle Hhow Hocicty at Simla, visualized the ultimate 
dovclopmoni of the Society into a Central organisation m India diiciding and 
assisting similar cliorts in the various Provinces and hJlatcs, fostering the highest 
standards ill breeding and management and setting the seal of its approval upon 
the careful and conscientiouB breeder, and including in its scope other animals 
of importance in India’s rnnil eennoray, such as sheep, goats, camel and poultry. 

A demonstration was hold in Calcutta as a maik of sympathy with tlio iioliti- 
cal prisoners m the Hum Diini and Aliporc Jails.— Following a rally of Congress 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was oigaiu/.cd which paraded 
several streets, shouting slogans, demanding the release of political prisoners. A 
number of women also took part in the clcmonstiatiou. 

the Congress Picsident, in a statomciit from Kan chi, 
said, “Ihiblic meetings should bo organized and held throughout the country for 
rciteiating the demand for the immediate release of political prisoners in Bengal.” 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Koy and Mr, Gopikabilas Hon, A. T. C. 0. members fiom 
Bengal interviewed Dr. Rajeudra Prasad at Kaiichi, regarding dincrencos between 
mombers belonging to lival groups in tho Executive Oounitil of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. l)r, Prasad expresscfl tho view that tho maUor 
should be settled ns far as possible by the Provincial Congress itself without 
outside interference. 

Bj. Barat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in tho Bengal Assembly, on 
receipt of a telegram from Mahatma Gamlhi expressing his concern about the 
prisoucis on hunger-strike iu Calcutta jails, called on Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin. 
Home Minister, Bengal and had a long discussion with him regarding the 
situation. Mahatma Gandhi asked Hj. Bose to exert all his influence to persuade 
the prisoners to give up hunger-strike. 

Ill the U, r. Assembly, tho Moneylenders’ Bill, as amended by the vSclctd 
CommitteOj was passeu. 

The Bihar Kiaan Council at their meeting at Patna, expressed Hympathy 
for prisoners on hunger-strike lu two provinces -political jirisoncrs in Pengtil 
and Kisans in Bihar. 

23rd. Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, former President of tho Stales’ People’s Coiifc- 
renco, ndorviowed at aeontulo, regarding tho Hyderabad reforms schc'mc, Siihl “I'ho 
Hyderabad Reforms nchome Report anti tho CJovcrnmont orders thereon are as 
pompous and podantio as tho White Paiier or tho Joint Parliamcntaiw Committee 
report on India reforms, rhoy appear to ombraoo evci 7 aspect of political 
development and every problem of constitutional democracy that is oonooivablo 
in modern times. Hyderabad can wait for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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liberties are ci,raiiUscl ia full forthwiLh. Bat if civil liliertics are not f^rantecl, 
any scilieme oJt roloims, however well meant, is bound to lu'ovo so much wmdow- 
drestainR,” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, prcbidinji; over tlio annual meeting of tho Women’s Protec- 
tion Leaftue, Bengal, in CalcntUi, said that tho time had come, when reforms 
were needed in the matter of protecting tho iiglits of women and raising their 
status in society* 

Sardar Patel, addressing a gatheiing of Congress woihers of Nadiad, jVhmeda- 
bad, declaicd : ^Tho inestige of the Congress insifle and outside the country lies 
in her moral strength Many sclt-secking poisons are trying to enter the 
Congress as she is capturing^ power. It is time to cleanse tho Congress if tho 
country is not to be polluted.*’ 

Calcutta cartels took out a pioccssion of carts half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government’s ])oli(;y towards political piisoncrs. 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at. Jamsliedpnr, an undei standing was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, and the 
teims of lelorcnco which had been rcfoired to arbitration by Dr. Uajendra Prasad 
and J-’andit Jawhailal Ncliru wcie agreed upon. 

24th. Nawab Bahadur fcSir A, K, Ghuznavi, formeily member of tho Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister, died m Calcutta. 

The Committee appointed by liis Highness tho Maharaja of Mysore, with 
Dewan Bahadur K. It. Brinnasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to tho 
Oovonimcnt constitutional icfoims for tho Btato observed, “We believe that 
responsible goveinmcnt under tho aegis of tho Iluler should 1)0 the objective 
towards whicli all constitutional progress ia directed. BiU‘h progress will neces- 
sarily have to be by stages, the mcasuie of each advance being dependent on tho 
judgment of the Uulcr.” 

In the United Provinces, a Pdlip was sought to bo given to tho mass literacy 
drive in the province by the Jturai Development and Education Departments of 
tho U. P. Government by launching a “Bead more books” campaign* 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in reply to questions by pressmen in Madras, where 
ho arrived from Ceylon, ilcclarcd, “f cannot delinitcly say now what tho results 
of my visit to Ceylon arc going to bo, but in regard to the particular matter 
for which it seems to exist at picseiit.” 

Tho Government of Oiissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to the cultivators of Kendrapara subdivision to grow more 
jute. 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan President of tho Travancoro Logirilativo 
Assembly made a statement that Travancorc’s entry into Federation would bo 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit of the Federation. 

Tho Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Uajendra J^rasad in reply to the latter’s 
letter, that if tho prisoners abandoned tho hungor-stxikc, ho was hopeful of the 
process of release oeing speeded up. 

26lh. Mrs. Barojmi Naidu arrived in Calcutta, and referring to the situation created 
by the hunger-strike by tho political prisoners in Dum l^um and Aliiioro Jails 
addressed an appeal to the men to ^ivc up their fast. Bho said ; “T make an 
earnest and urgent appeal to tho political prisoners to cad their self-imposed 
j^ony of a prolonged hunger-strike, and to bo patient a brief while only for 
their release to bo ensured.” 

Tlie main rccomracndation of tho Oiissa States’ People’s Inquiry Committee 
report was, “In view of tho inherent inability of tho Onssa States to support 
popular enlightened administrations within their areas, which arc the Bine qua mn 
of any satisfactory rc-arruugomeut, and in view of the inovitability of a stiong 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these Slates for rights of 
Self-Government and self-determination, tho sanads granted to tho Rulers of 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they may bo treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such ns Aul, Kujang and Kanika.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim Lcafjuo Committee, which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution calling upon all mem- 
bers of the Muslim League to sever thoir connexions with other political 
organisations. 

27tli. Pandit Jswharkl Kehra* speaking o£ his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay, declaxed 
that although the tw WftS n.ot very sucocssfal yet, it bad created an atmosphere 
S 
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of friendlineas betwcjcn TnclLinB iintl Ceylonctio, and, takiiij^ a view o£ thing's, 
he was inclined to bo optimistic* 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Now Delhi, and left for Wardha in the evening. 
He presided over the first convocation of the Industrial Harijan lloino at the 
Harijan Colony, 

Sj* Siibhas Chandra Bose visited the political prisoners on hunger-strike in 
the Alipoic and Dam Dum Jails. He subsctiucntly issued a statement in which 
he said that he would communicate his impressions of the Jail interview as well 
as his views on the piesent situation to the Uomo Minister, Bengal, 

Tlie Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting, with Wardar 
Vallablibhai Patel in the chair, adopted a resolution ap])caliiig to the Bengal 
Government to iclease tiro political piisoncrs without any delay. The Comiuitlco 
also xeqtuestcd the political pnsonors to give up their stiiko. 

Mrs Vijaylakhmi Pandit, Minister for Local vSelt-Governmcni, U. P., addressed 
a public meeting at Cawnpore. The meeting passed a lesoliilion demanding 
the imincdiaie and uncorulitional release oi the Bengal Political pnsonors and 
requesting the latter to give up their strike. 

An important conference of ofiicials was held at the rcsidoiico of the Premier 
of^ Ciissa {Cutta«‘k) to discuss questions connected witli the proposed hydio-clcc- 
tric scheme for the utilization of the Bagara water-falls in Joypoie distrad. 

The Indian Tea Association stated in a communique, “The Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation and the Government of Assam have made it perfectly clear that they 
have no wish to enter into any Pioss contioversy with rcganl to the invcvstiga- 
tioiis of the Assam Tea Gartfen Labour Inqniiy Commitlco, but as certain 
publications circulal.ing in Assam are luinting Btatements which arc untrue the 
Indian Tea Association feel that it is clesnahlc to make their position pcilcctly 
clear* The Indum Tea Assodation agreed to the d'ea Garden Inquiry (?onnnitlec 
and so far Irom l)oy(‘Ottiiig it endeavoured to cooperate to the fullest extent.” 

The General HccTctary of the All-India Congress Committee addressed a letter 
to tho Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Committee asking him to send the 
names of the members of the Executive Council of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, as also members of tho Committee, who joined in the inoctings and 
demonstrations hold on July 9, as a protest against the rcBohitiuns of tho A, 1. 
0* 0, at its Bombay meeting regarding individual {Satyagraha and criticism of 
Congress Ministries. 

28tli. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a meeting hold nnilcr the auspices of tho Bombay 
Congress at Bombay, expressed tho view that tho situation arising out of the 
hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Bengal did noii warrant tho rcsignatiou 
of all Congress Ministries. Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai presided over tho meeting. 

Two members of the l^olish mountaineering expedition, which matlc a success- 
ful! attack on the Eastern Peak of Namla Devi, were killed by an avalanche. 

Following an anti-Reforms demonstration by Moslems, five persons were 
killed and fifty injured in a Hindu Molcm clash at Dholcpet, a suburb of 
ITyderabad City* 

The first All-India and Burma Mayors’ conference was inaugurated by Mr. 
B* K* Bidhwa, Mayor of Karachi, in tho nrosonco of a largo gathering including 
Pir Illahi Bux» Minister for Local Soli-Govornmcnt, Mr. Jamsheu Mehta and 
other ex-May ors of Karachi. 

Under the 0. P. Govornmont sanetioned scheme to establish KX) Vidya 
Mandirs, Schools wore started at Nagpur. 

aoth. Mahatma Gandhi said in tho Harijan, “It will be a mistake for the Para- 
mount Power or the Princes to ignore tho Congress— a body under whose shadow 
tho people of the States from tho commencement have been iu*-cuBtomccl to grow 
and fiourish. The Congress must miidc them. How can people who are one in 
blood and bound thgethor by the closest social and ec.onoraic ties bo artificially 
kept apart for any length of time V” “No doubt,” ho added, “tho Congress wifi 
have to recognize its own limitations. It can hope to work with cflSit only if 
its work is of a friendly and peaceful nature. It has to hold the scales even 
between tho parties,” 

Dr. Kajendra Prmd, the Congress President, arrived in Calcutta and learnt 
from Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of tho Congress Working Com- 
mittee, tho latest developments in connexion with the hunger-strike. The En- 
gross President then visited Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose and B], Barat Chandra 
Boso and hod a talk with them ou tho subjoett— Dr. ftaaad accompanied 
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by Mr. Mahadco Dcsai visited the Aliporo Jail, when they had a long interview 
with the prisoners. Later, they visited the Dum Dum Jail and met the iprison- 
ers there. 

Mrs, Soropni Naidu addressed the Dacca University Convocation, in which 
Sir John Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mis. Naidu obseiTcd that the 
country had leccived a definite set back in the matter of mass education daring 
the course of the last century and the percentage of illitoiacy vyas definitely 
larger now than what it was ycais ago. Here was, slic said, a splciidcd 
field of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer- 
sity woidd be wise to avail themselves of. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the oo-operation of the Oiissa Btates in the 
development of “Gicatcr Orissa” and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. Harekrishna Mahatali, member of the Woiking Committee of the All- 
India Congress, m an intciview at Oiitfack, suggestod the setting up of a Com- 
mon High Court and other common institutions for Ljitish (JiisRa and the 
States as the only immediate solution foi the Btates’ prolilcms which were 
“wrought with potential dangers.’’ 

30tli. Dr. Eajendra Piasad, aceompaincd by Dr. B, C. Pi-oy, Mr. Mahadev Dosai 
and Srijiit Saiat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hinigcr-sUikors 
in the Dum Dum Jail. The interview was lollowed by a visit by the (Jongross 
President, Dr. Eoy and Mr, Dcsai to Khwaja vSir Na/.uiiuddin, Ifomc Minister, 
Bengal, 

Dr. B. 0, Eoy, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy and Mr. Hatiu 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, elected on July 2G. 

Sir Sikantlar Hyat Khan’s alternative “regional” scheme of Federation, >vns 
claimed to be an attemiit to solve political and communal imohlcms by meeting 
various criticisms, levelled against the sclicmc embodied m the (Jovornment of 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it would cnaldc British Indian 
and Indian btatc units to enter Federation on almost identical terms, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian provinces and Indian States oi 
dovclopmg their own benefit. It also pioMdcd for the assomtion of Indians 
in matters pertain uig to dcfciuic and external alfiiirs fiom the very outset, 

Teliri village, in Kohat district, was raidcil— one person was killed and two 
injured, while two shops wore set on lire and 20 looted. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah, X^rcsulcnt of the All-India Muslim League in the course of 
a state in Bombay, rcitocutcd the League’s ojjjiosition to lUo IVleral 
Scheme. Mr. Jinnah appealed to Lord LiaUtligow and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to force the Federal constitution “u]jou an unwilling India and in 
the teeth of opposition ” 

3tst. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow arrived in Cuttack ; the visit being the first 
to bo paid by a Viceroy; to Orissa, since its esf-abiishmont as a separate province. 
Speaking at a banquet in the Outtack Club, the Viceroy made special refcr(*ncc 
to relations between tlio people of Orissa and those of the neighbouring Eastern 
fcsUles* His Excellency said, “L’rovinccB and Htates are, and must always 1)0 
neighbours. They have each their own part to play in the progress of India, 
but the parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress Picsidcnt, in a statement on the outcome 
of the efibrts made by him and by Mr. Mahadev Dcsai to persuade the politiivil 
prisoners to give un their fast and also to scenic their release, observed, “We 
found complete deadlock. Wo are going away wholly disa])pointcd.” 

At the strike of midnight, ProhibiUon was formally inaugurated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the authorities who sealed stocks of li<iUor and other inloxi(*antB 
left over after the evening’s merry-making in clubs and restaurants.— -The eve 
of Ibfohibition passed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of tlio Forward Bloc hohl 
in Calcutta, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected l^residcnt and Mr* Satya 
Banjan Bakshi as Bocrotary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Ilindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
at Poona, resolved to suspend the Hyderabad Batyngraha campaign for the time 
being with a view to “finding out how the Nizam’s Government meets the 
fundamenW grievances of its Hindu subjects iu the actual operation pf the 
reforms*”— Mr. V. D, Bavarkar presided at the meeting, 
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AUGUST— 1939 

Chief Events : — Prohibition inaugurated in Bombay — Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose disaualified from Congress membership by tho A. I.C.C. — 
Congress Assembly Members decided to abstain from attending tlio Simla 
Session — Laying of the foundation stono of the Mahajati Sudan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 

Ist. In Bombay, five peoblo wore injured when the police opened fire on an unruly 
crowd which formed part of a lu-occasion organized to protest against the 
Urban Immovable Iioperty Tax and the Sales Tax. Tho incident marred the 
introduction of prohibition which was eclcbraicd by a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various paits of the city and its subiubs. 

In the morning a mammoth rally of Piohiliition Guards was hold on the 
Gowalior Tank maidan. Mr. B. G. Khcr, the rremier took the salute at thCL 
march past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, PiCBident of tho 
Provincial Congress CommitLec ended at the Tilak statue at Ohaupatty. There 
Mr. Desai unfurled the Congress flag and gai landed the statue. All the 
Ministers were present. 

His Excellency tho Viceroy granted interviews to the Raja of Dhonkanal and 
tho Raja of Talcher ; discussion at these interviews eeul.rcd round the constitu- 
tion, population and industries of their respective States. 

Resolutions weio passed requesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
political prisoners and urging tho Ciovcrninent of Assam to release Rani 
Gauidalu at several nubhc moetings held at Jhana, Dliubii, (Jauhati and Shillong. 

A meeting called by tho City Congress Committee at Tnicknow, to celebrate 
the death annivei'sary of Lokmanya B. G. Tilak, was made the occasion for an 
anti-Congresfl demonstration by small groups belonging to the IJhidu Sablia 
and the Moslem League and by Sliia workers. 

The Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the Congress at Kurnool 
(Madras), broke up in panic, 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued at Wardha on the luiiifici'-siirike of 
the political prisoners in Bengal, said, that ‘This fast is not justified” and that 
“their refusal to give it up will embarrass the Congress Woiking Commitko 
in taking any action”. 

Mr. _ B. Batyamurthi, m. l. a„ at a meeting in Madras, declared : 
Gandhi’s leadership is csRonlial, and he who seeks to weaken his Jiold on our 
people is an enemy of the countiy.” Referring to the internal crisis in the 
Congi'oss,^ Mr. Satyamurthi urged that the All-India Congress Oomniittcc should 
take disciplinary action against Congressmen or Congress Committees who hml 
defied the Congress constitution. 

Bombay City returned to normal after the previous day’s rioting. 

The Conciliation Board, which was appointed wil.h Hir Manmatha Nath 
Mukhorjeo as chairman in connection with tlio Gighoi lalioiir diBi>uto, failed 
to efieet a compromise. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to tho Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1939. Tho moasuro rcst.orcd the system of separate 
electorntoB. Tho strength of tho Cknincil was increased from 9l5 to 99, 

In tho 0. P. Assembly, a Bill swtoig to amend the (j. i\ rrimai 7 Education 
Act, 1920, was passed, 

3rd. The 89 political prisoners who were on hunger-strike in tho Hum l*)um 
and Alijjore jails since July % dccidt'd to suspoml their fast for two months. 
This decision followed an appeal by Hj. Bubhas Chandra Bose who, in a 
statement, said that tho prisoners agreed to give up their last as tho Bengal 
Provin<ual Congress Committco had undertaken to conduct a campaign for tJieir 
release. He said that ho was also informed lliat tho Bengal Government honed 
that it would bo able to finish coasidorotiem of tho cases of tlicso prisoners 
an<l pass orders on them within tlio next two months. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addroseing a mnoting at Jamslied])ur stated 
that the present was a time when tho world was undergoing a change— a 
OTolution of a typo, tho like of which it was generally jigroed, had never befoi'o 
Dcen witneBsed. There was, however, something <*uri(nm about UdH change. Not 
all change was voluntary. World teadencics had to be taken into account, 
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certain things they did, others they were mado to do, how and why they did 
not know* That was the unaccountable factor, 

4th. Sir Nazimuddm, Home Minister, Bengal, in the course of a slalemcnt on the 
suspension of the hunger-strike by political piisoiicrs in the Dum Dum and 
Alipoie Jails, observed, “The Goveinment have accepted no lime limit within 
which the prisoners arc to be released, nor is there any understanding expressed 
or implied, between the Government and any third paity rcgaiding such a time 
limit.” 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the reconstituted body to be known as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
mergei, which was ejected at a meeting of rcpicseutativcs of the Bengal Hindu 
Sabha and the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, was con fumed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Picmicr of Orissa, issued a statonicnl., rc : Estates Tjand 
Act Amendment Bill — “It is now fairly clear that the talks with the zcmiiidars 
over the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill have lailcd. The Goveinor- 
Gcneial has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Oiissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and naembers of the Congress Municipal party at Puri, it was decided not to 
participate m any iunctions in connexion with vSubhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both llouscs of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultnial Income Tax Bill sponsored by the Goveinment by 05 votes to DC. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter advised Bhias to withdraw the civil resistance 
cam])aign in Lucknow. 

The conference ol Provincial Ministers for Local 8oK-Clovcrnmcnt concluded 
at Bombay. The coiifcicnco unanimously supported the princi]jle of ailult 
franchise m local bodies, while it felt that the (lucstion whether those should 
be joint or scparaliC electorates should be left to the provinces conceiiicd, to bo 
determined individually. 

5th. Mr. M. A* Jiiiiiah, speaking on the political situai'n>n in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsmted to the genius of India, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an artHo in the FlaHJau^ advised the States’ suhjet^ts 
to approach the Standing Committee of the All-lndia Stales Peoples’ Conloronco 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonjo, a member of the Army Tudianization Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to tJie young men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to bo ready to defend their country. 

Cih. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the Houlh-castern 
1 unjab iiriniarily to see what, was done and tlio works in progress for relief of 
the acute famine condUioua in llic Hissar and the neiglibouring districts. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, M. l. a. (Central) in the course of a speech ‘‘On Indian 
Hationalisni and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, “Unless 
the r^atcB entered the Federation, he saw no future for them.” He also said, 
“The Forward Bloc is not hol])ing the struggle against British Imperialism. It 
m only holi>ing the cnemicB of the Congn'ss and of the country. ’Jlic best 
friends of the Blo(i in the eountiy to-day are mostly coramunalists, anti-prolubi- 
tioinsts and disgruntled Oongressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru aildressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
workers at Allaliabad, observed that the conllictiug ulcologiea obtaining in the 
eounti 7 , unless directed into proper channels would lead to disintegration of the 
country. 

7th. Dr. Eajcndra Pi-asad (Congi'css Prcsideiit) and I’audit Jawharlal Nehru who 
had boon appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute between tlio 
uaU Iron and Btoel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna. 

Bir Bikandar ITyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab said in an interview, ^‘My 
lederai schomc constitutes an attempt to solve aifficultics, both communal and 
political, which the mrt/ies concerned apprehend iu the smooth working of the 
f<«or£u sohomo as embodiod in the Government of India Act/’ 

I he Mysore Reforms Committee concluded discussion of its draft roiwt* 
which caiTie<l the authority of a substantial majorityt ^ 
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The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to cnquiie into the 
working of the Criminal Tribes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
restiictions imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U, P* Congress Council at Lucknow, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that office-bearers of Congress bodies shonid not participate in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Ti*avaucore State observed in the State 

a er House, that the Travancore Government’s policy was to achieve complete 
ibition through a well-regulated tcmpciancc campaign. 

The Arya Saty^raha in _ Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. S. Ancy, 
M. L. A. (Central), in a Press interview, stated, “I must express my admiration 
tor the spiiit of conciliation shown by the Government of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, paiticulaily Sir Akbar llydaii, in meeting the religious demands of 
the Aiya Samajists and Hindus.”— An official communique fiom Hyderabad 
contained a clarification of certain ])ointa in the oflicial communique of July 17, 
1939 in which the Government’s attitude regaiding the religious liberties m the 
state was set out as well as of the points laised by the Government Gazettec 
Extraordinary on July 19, 1939, announcing the reforms. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Chowdhury, Secretary, Bengal Pi ovincial Congress Committee, 
sent a letter to Dr, Tlajcndra Prasad, in reply to inquiries made by the Congress 
President about a meeting ot Exctuitivo of the Bengal Congress on 3uly, 9, when a 
protest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was recorded. 
Mr. Chowdhury said : “The meeting was lielcl under of the J'^rcRitlcnt ot the 
B. P. C. 0 , and as such the question of discijJine docs not aiisc, because the 
C. executive or the B. P. 0. C. oiganizatiou as a whole is rcs]jonsibIo 
and should be responsive to the oiders of the president of the B. P. C. 0. 

During Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose’s stay at Cuttack, when he presided at the 
All-Orissa Youths’ conference, some Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, including Mr, Hare Krishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa met Bj. Bose and had long disems- 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bloc. The loaders a])poalcil to Bj. i5oso 
to give rq) the attitude ho had taken up in “robclling against the Congress” as 
such a course would introduce disruptive forces in tlic Congress. 

9tli. The liana of Dhami appointed a committee to hold an inquiry into the 
firing at Halog on July IG and the events which led U]> to it. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which began its Hcssion at Wardlia, 
passed a resolution directing the Nagpur Piovimnal Congress Cummitteo and the 
Congress IjCgdslalivG Puity to expel from membership Mr. A. N. Udhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N, N. Law, in liis presidential address at the Bengal Nat.ional Chamber 
of Commeiee in Calcutta, discussed certain questions relating to the problem 
of industualization of Bengal. 

The Govenimcnt of Bengal, in reviewing the reports on the working of the 
municipalities in the province in 3937-38, made a relcrcufc to lack of funds and 
in several cases party faction hampered the miimcipal atbninistration. 

The Government of India announced the eonstitutiou of a Hand-Btowing 
Iloard for ensuring safety lu coal mines. 

10th. The All-Iudia Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com- 
plaints received by the Congress President qucHtjoning the validity of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Oommittoe, when the old Executive Committee was 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its place*--No decision was taken on the 
subject.— The Committoo passed a resolution on tlio Ceylon Government’s policy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

Bardar Vallabhbhai I’atel, chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Hub- 
Oommiltec issued a notice which was sciwcd on eleven members of the 0, P. 
Congress Assembly I’arty, ^to appear before the Working Oommittco at Wardha. 
tomorrow morning at 9 A, M. wiUi all tlio evidence that you may have to 
substantiate the charges that you have preferred or, in case of failure to prove 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against you for having attributed such 
grave oliarges agamst your colleague.” (Hon, Mr. Misra), 

The annud report on the administration of the Faiitorics Act in Bengal for 3938. 
Btaloa Uiat the number of factories on the register at Uic dose of the ycai' was 1,735, 
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Tho Assam Finnnee Dill, wliicli was passed by the Loi;islaiivc Assembly in 
April, was passed by the Upper House without division. 

The Lcay,ue Committee on Allocation ot Expenses aj^pomted in 1938, rceom- 
mended that India would pay about Ds. 2U,0UU loss as her contubiition to the 
Leaii,uG of Nations. 

lltb. The All-Tndia Con£i,ress Committee disqualdicd Sj. Subhas Ghan<lia Bose 
from rresidentship ol the DenjAal Pioviiicial CoruALcss Committee and debarred 
him iiom membership of any elective Oom*rcss Committee foi three years from 
August, 1939.— This action was tak<m owing to his “grave indiscipline” in 
organiKing a clay oi protest, on July 0, against two rcsohiUons passed by the 
Ail-India Oongicss Committee at its meeting m Boinliny in Juno.— The Working 
Committee also took note oi the act oL incliscipluio oL other Congicss members 
who participated in the demo a strut. ions but rciiaincd irom taking any action 
against them, as in tho opinion of the Woiking Committee they acted under 
tho inspiration ot Hj, Dose. Provincial Congicss Committees woic, however, 
instructed that they woic at liboity to take mdion against these members 
unless they expressed legict — 'Hie decision ot the Woiking Committee was 
received unlavouialily by seveial piominent membeis of tho Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee* S]. Harat Cliandia Dose, leader of the Bengal Congress 
railiamcntaiy Party, in an inlonicw said, ‘‘I congratulate the Woiking 
CommiUcc on their ]}ohtieal wisdom.” Mi. Naushev All, a former Flcngal 
Minister, in an lutcjviow said, “Tns[)itc all that has liappeued, r>engal could 
never conceive tliat the Congicss High Command would go to the extent of 
taking disciplinary action against Mi. Siilihas Chandra Dose, the late Prosident 
of the [ndiaii National Congress.^ It may be doubted that it this action on the 
part of the Congicss authoutios is (mnsistciit with llieir claim of iiou-violen<Jc. 
Undoubtedly it fimacks of intolerance.” 

All Congress members of ibo Ccntial I.»cgislaiivc Assembly wore aske<l to 
stay away from tho next session of the Assembly, as a protest against tho 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the “life” of the Assembly by 
a year. 

Dr. Raicndra Prasad, Congress rrcsidont, sent a telegram to the Bengal 
Congress Oommittoo directing that the Provincial JCloction Tribunal should cease 
functioning, pending tho disposal of tlio complaint made against the election of a 
new executive council of the B. P. 0. 0. 

As a icBult of the first stage of the inquiry into the allegations made by certain 
members of the C. F. Congress Uogislativc Party against Mr. D, P. Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the subject at Nagpur. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to regulate jute acreage was convoyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would be guided m the restric- 
tion of jute acreage by stocks at the end of tho season and by a forecast of tho 
demand. 

12tli. Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 
against him by tho Congress Working Committee, said,’’ “J welcome the decision 
of the Working Committee virtually expelling me from tho Congress for tlirt3o 
years. This decision is tho logical conBcquonco of the process of “ Right consolida- 
tion” which has been going on for tho last few years and which has been 
accentuated by tho acceptance ot Ministerial oflice in the provinces.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an aiticlc in the Har%jan, declared, ‘T am not all-powerful 
with the Ministers or with tho Woiking Committee.” 

The movement among those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc look shape in tho United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
The Committee consisted of Acharya Kripalinh Mr. Mohmilal Saxena, Mr. B. K, 
D. Paliwal and 4 others. 

The first session of tho Working CJommittco of the All-India Forward Bloc 
began at tho Calcutta residence of Bj Subhas Chandra Bose, who presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in tho Barijan, “From all accounts I have received it 
seems that Bombay surpassed itself on tho 1st, of August, tho day of the 
inauguration of prohibition,” 

Tho Congress Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
tho determmation with which they passed tho necessary legislation removing 
local obstacles in the way of Harijans entering Hindu temples for worship, aJS 
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Oonimitiofi iiltio ooii'j^uUuIutod iho [^ombMy < {i>\(jrnmnnl. on Uio luippy inani'iiriitioii 
of Prohibition in Pojiibiiy. The (^mumllcv Umuked the luiM;;t'r-Hiiiknii; inihoiunB 
in Diiin Uum and \Iii)i>re lor KmM.oiidiir; tluur sLiiLe loi two luonlha and in;j,ed 
on the hon:;al t lo\eiiinioiit for lliuii early Jiiiil uin'oinUlionnl loleiiftC, 

TUh <)p]iosin" \iowH ('Oiilinued lo ]>o l>y i)nlili«*al h'uderw au<l iicwKpapfirs 

in Indiii on the don-'U'^i' Woikiir; romnultoi^V di.;<nplinni> tiouon aymnst, Wj 
Siibhiis (liandia r.o'^.). -Mr. M. .V. U.»y, in a slalomont at iVlirii Dun, saul Uiul 
the rt'UoInlion was nn\vtn(‘ find hound to {‘realii dHIicnliKS. lie uehl t.hat a 
warnin'^ would lia^n 'iiir/ioed. -Di\ Salyupal of Duliore deiTiieil thjit the doi-ision 
Wfis **a 'ehallen o' to llui pio'o’.' .'e\e (‘l.nneni-. in the t 'on-ui'sM/’—’Mr, .lai ih’ukush 
Nmain in the -oor i' ol u .4,'eeeh :il DutlieUv, suid, t is n \ery shoekinL; and ion 
di'uslie’ a do- iston It would lunlna* widen inuleud ot nnrroniin; the p,ulf m 
the ('oie-ns. orjum/ji uio, uliliou'-h nnily lu the hui>reme lu'ed at the present 

’**^Tjie Mhukiii''’ CoinniilleiMif Ih.^ MMndia Kiu'vN.ird ldn,‘> in (hliudta, diseussed 
the leMtlniion ol the t'i»a.p'» Woiloii" t'oniiuitlee on di.eiplinary a»f1ion. 
h’epiesentutiv'es ol the lief l, ('on lohdalnm ('oniniitlee wen; invited to partnuiuitc in 
the d’Sru ■» lions. 

Mr, Hem Dhandra Darua, Pie'hlent of the As^iiin ('on'-n'ss (Jonnnittee, 
eontradieim*’ a piest imosnu' renvidiii" Hu* eidareenient of the Assam (Jahinet, 
suiil tluit the Piovuiiil Con-ree-* Oommnteo ne\<‘r made any request to the 
Don ‘I'fo, 1 Woihiie D,»|iiuiittei‘ lor iieiniP oon to eidui 'e (he Dalunet. 

The ie-o!iihon i.dopi.vl hy the t'oiejre. i W'oikmu, tlonumttee jit Wardha on the 
hiPp-'T-st like Ik liie' p ilif leal i-iioupm-mii Pinred jailu, wus <*ritiei/od at a nieetiii{^ 
in ('ulmitln. pp rubhu. Dimmliu Poie pn^sidf'd. 

;\Ir. D. “k. Aiuthui.in ’!i Mudaliar ’t, p \ ( ('entrnl h pre.-'idiny, over the tenth 
('oimlia'ote Di tnei I’ldni.-.d tDnlmvnee at. Ulnilmm f Miulras ), deprecated the 
idea ol ffunniie* 'opnule pju'inM or <',ioii|iu, inside !he (‘o ay, reus, which, he sai<l, 
would Nveahen tlm or ani/aiiou. 

l(tln 'I’lie AlPnn vi Vouih Donfeienei*, under the presidency of Mr. dai I'rakash 
Naruin fit (hittu’k, p.e.M'd a resolution ^•\pre'V‘.ile*' |':rave eoueern over the dis- 
eiidiiuiy a tion taken ii.v She (kue^iess Workiiq' DiimmiUeo ajviinst Sj. Siihlum 
('handia P»o e, 

iir. \u M. hrdii.i, a memhei' of Sihe AIMndia (kmejesH (Committee, who was 
ehar'cd \ulii st'dition in eoiniesion with a Hpeeeh on ^dndia and the eomiriK 
Wav” ihliviTcd hy luni in Piedish, in Daleutta, on April n, was aeiiuiUcd hy 
Mr K. (Jtipta, (MiiD Pre udt iwy Miv'ii.trale. 

Inpnr^niame i»f tln^ rtsolntionol tlu* (’onpreun Workiii", Omuuittco, Mr. 
tUinluhlmi Dr-.n, l.eader of tin* rtm-o'e'-s in the Deutral Asucmhly, sent 

telegraphic iiMinn'lum i from Na-pur to Mr. Asal Mi, one of the Seeretanes of 
the party, askoe'; Hie laihu- to eoaie a cipuihir n-questiny ih(‘ (kmvress inemliors 
ol ilie AMenihly not lo pioee«-d to r'inila in eonncMon widi any le-islutiye work, 
ami to nqiie-i! all memlMus 'uuaniy, on any eoinmiHee or select i ouunitleo to 
withdraw 'I'his was df»ne on tlie next day. , , . 

The \V»wkiiu^ Dommiilee ol tluf Forwfird Plop in Dulentta, passed r(‘solniion 
eoueeminj.r the Vidnaso of Mm poliiieal piii.oneus the eslahhshmmit of a volunteer 
onmnisaflon ami iioyrott of fotnirs^ eloth. Tim rvwdntioji on iwjliiiefil iinsonurH 
urited on the alDlmlm hXeeutive to ^meahs a eonntry-wule eonsUtution- 

al ermih'* if all the Ihumal prisoiKUH were not ndeused witlnn two months. 


tilth 'Hm Workiim Dommillee of tlm AU-Imlia Forward Ploe. ut their mooiinp: 
ia DalenPa. pasneil a reHolution ehurneteri/inir Mm (u>n.ereUH ihseiphnary aetion 
lumiust Suldias iliaiulni Pose as ‘hminsh uiveulled for, yindieiiso and inons. 
irons/’ llm nmeMni': after expresnimi; full eonliilence m hose, came Uy the 
eonehmioa that aetion hml heirn taken "not merely lor the (‘onsohdatioa of the 
Hi'dit and miiM>reHwum of Mm Htdt, hut apjmarrt at the same June iw part of a 
plan for arrivnie: at some sort of eomppaaiKu over Uiii hedoral sidtmue throuy.U 
lOi'oMrviions wdth'Uritish ImperluUsm/’ t * • ^ e it 

h^dlowinK Mm deei«ioa of iho DonmwM Party to almtam from alUmd^nq^ tho 
Hlmla aoHsltm of Mm Deutral AsHumhly, Homo memhevH of Mic t onisresH Natioua- 
IlHt Party, if not the party as a whole, mtumUal to HUiy away from tho Asnombly* 
'nlo lhifmu‘0 Dojmrfnaeiit of the (tovoruniont ol Jndla had nmlur eauHidi^atum 
Ihft lyntiiMiahment of an An^liiiry Air Korea on a hams mmilar to that on 
which voluntm lt<f«tirvc l^iuavUoiia wera holuK formal in C/<iylo», Hinj^apore, 
Ho»i5koftK and clmjwhorcs 
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Tho Hon’ble Dr. K. N. Katju, Excise Minister, explained the Prohibition 
policy of the United Provinces Government in an address to the Progressive Club. 

16tb. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Aimy 
Indianization Committee, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that * ‘there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awaiting financial adjustments.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting in 
Calcutta, passed a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s “new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was charactciizod as a new form of modcratism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed. 

In the 0. P. and Berar Assembly, two impoitant legislative measures, the 
Haiiian Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Man dir 
Bill weie reieried to Select Committees. 

17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress Presidont, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
tho pur)iose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. Tho Congress President also belli the proccctUngs of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the ai>pointment by that body 
of the Election Tiibunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. 0. C. meeting of July 26 was given as “want oi sullicicnt and proper 
notice under the rules.” 

A meeting of Hindus held m Calcutta, to observe the ‘^Anti Award Day”, 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. Mr. Ilirendia Nath 
Datta presided. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Tpi’s headquarter near Kharro, 
about two miles from the Durand lino. Duo warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Oomraittce in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
u])on its constituent units, as well as the people of India to observe a “National 
Htrugglo Week” from August 31, to September 0, 1939. 

18th. The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoneis and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
agitation. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking in Calcutta on the political situation 
said, *Tf the Loft forces within the Ooiigross are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 

lOth. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a largo and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Badan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on tho 
decision of the Congress PrcBidcut, dissolving the now Executive council of 
the B. P. C. C., as well as the Election ’Tribunal appointed by it, made an 
appeal to Dr. Rajendra Prasad ‘‘not to bo prejudiced against the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and “to treat tho B. J\ 0. C as ho would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 

Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of tho Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in tho Cabinet. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statomont on the controversy with regard to tho movement of troops from 
India. He stated intetr alia^ “In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passed on August 11, I think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points arising out of tho Government communique and the 
Associated Press message.” (The official communique was released from Bimla 
on August 17). 

The Bihar Government decided to accept the recommendation of the Congress 
Party in the Legislature regarding the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Bs. 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this connexion^ including the appointment of a board of experts. 

3 
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20th* Pandit Jawharlal Nchrii arrived at Dnin Dum, on hid way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the object o£ his visit to China “is not only to convey 
our good will to the Chinese people hut also to meet them and develop contact 
with them. My visit is of com sc personal and nou-ollicial, although I have the 
good wishes of the leading people here and the leaders of the Congress.” 

The Maharastra Provincial Congioss Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congressmen who participated in the 
demonstration oi July 9 against the minis tries, before taking disciplinary 
action against them. The rcsoliiUou while regielting that the Woiking Committee 
should have been compelled to lake disciplinary action a, gainst an cx-President 
of the Congress, apjnovcd of the action taken against Sj. Sublias Chandra Bono 
and expiesbctl the opinion that such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in the Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bomliay, an appeal was made to Moslem 
women to join the League audio advance its progiamme. The meeting was 
organized by the Piovmcial Moslem League Women's Hub-committee. Begum 
Ilndznddin presided. , ^ 

Mr. H. Satyamuiti, in his presidential address to the Conference of the Hima- 
layan States’ Peoples at Simla, advocated the administiativc amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Sub -Federation as a hist stop to their cntiy 
into the All-India Fcdciation. 

The alleged dcfiant;o by the Oni Mandnh pcojdo of the Government ban, 
led to further measures against them by the Hind Government. It \vas under- 
stood that the Govcinmont ordered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control of Dada Lakhraj and the seizure of the prcmiscB in his occupation. 

21sl. The members ol the Hianding Commitleo of Princes held a meeting at 
Bimla with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to the Federal scheme. The points discussed in conference with olliccrs 
of the Political Department were (1) Treaty Rights, (2) Dcfenco, (3) Internal 

^The^GoVomraent of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Raw 
Jute Futuros Ordinance 1930, Tixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw jute futures at its. 30/- per* halo. 

22nd. TTie Government of India issued a communique from Simla: **At the 
request of llis Jliglmcss the Chancellor, the Crown Uci»rcscniativo on August 
21 and 22 received the Htiuuling Committee of the Chamber of Princes who 
laid boloro him their desire fur a further clarification of certain details of the 

Federal oFor and for a further liberalization of that offer in coj‘(.aiii rcsnects.” 

‘The points of obscuril.y mentioned by Their flighncssos wore cleared up and 
an agreement was reached on certain uUorations of details not involving any 
modification of the substance of the oflcr.” 

Matters of interest to the Moslem community were discussed at a mooting 
of the Bengal Provincial [Moslem League bold in Calcutta, Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq presiding. 

23rd. The Princ^cs had their final talk with His Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Federal Plan, at Bimla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, iii a slatemont to the Press ro : rinbhas Balm rcBolution of 
the Working Committee, said, “T owe it to the public to make my position clear. 
I must confess that the Hubhas Babu resolution was drafted by me. I can say 
that the memberH of the Working Committoo would have shirked the <luty of 
taking action if they (*ould have. They knew that there would be a storm of 
opposition against their aclion* It was easier for them to have a colourless 
resolution than to have one which was no respecter of persons. Not to take some 
action would have araount^jd to abdication of their primary function of 
preserving discipline among (Jongressmen. 

The Bombay l^egislative Assembly resumed the discussion of various amend- 
monts to the Tenancy Bill. The definition in regard to “rent” was debated at 
^reat length on the amendments moved by Bardar N. (K Vinchoorkar and Mr. 

TTie Bombay * Congress Executive decided to take disciplinary action against 
eight Congressmen who participated in the demonstrations against the A. I. 0# 0. 
doclBions. 

a4th. The grave turn in international affaire was the subject of an informal oon- 
eultation among the XJ. P. Ministers and Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow. Maulana Azad Bcnt a telegram to ike Congress President at Waidha 
suggesting an emergency meeting of the Woiking Committee to consider the 

situation. , , , t- , i . 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages aud the necessity 

to employ troops, _ , , ^ xt h.- 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscnssion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor ol the Chamber of the Princes.^ ^ 

At the Congress Premiers^ Conference at Poona, the interjiational situation 
was the mam subject of discussion ; the signing of the Non -Aggression Pact 
between Germany and Pussia and other intci national developments were consi- 
dered by the Conference, 

25tli, The British Community _m Calcutta, at a meeting reaOirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international ciisis. 

Mr. A. K, Fazliil Huq, Piomier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bengal to stand by the Empiie in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Silcandar Hyat Khan, Picmior of the I'unjab, made an impressive reaflirma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain m the event of war. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution doploiing the decision ot the Congress Working Committee dis- 
qualifying Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose fiom being President of B. P. 0. C. and 
from being a member of any elective Congress l>ody for three years, and rcalilrm- 
ing full confidence ol the Bengal Congress in Sj. Bose. 

Dr. Eajcndra Prasad, the Congreas Picsidcnt, in a statement from Eanchi, 
referred to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 
P. 0. 0. as exparte. Dr. Prasad contradicted the statements of Bj. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry wcic among the subjects 
discussed. 

26th, His Excellency the Vif*.eroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazcttcc of 
India Extraordinary, imposing drastic restrictions oafoieigncrs in India, 

The Parsi Community in Calcutta celebrated the centenary of the fiist Piro 
Temple established by Mr. Tlufltomii Cpwasjro, a philanthroinst of Calcutta and 
Bombay. In the evening, the community’s loyalty to the British Crown was 
expressed in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings dosed with the singing of 
the British National Anthem. 

Western India and the Bouihern Punjab were ex])enoncing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Several Indian rulers, including His Exalted llighnoss the Nizam, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc, His Highness the Nawab of Eampnr 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala placed thoir services at the 
disposal of tlie King Emperor in the event of war, The ofiers were made 
through His Excellency the Yiccroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a (‘ommuuiqno 
issued in Bimla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperor. 

Under the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-commu- 
nal Award courcrenco was held in Oalcufta.~A resolution condemniug Uio 
Communal Award os embodied in the Ooverumeat of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 

The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. ^Fhe discussion 
centred round the point, what should bo the Moslem attitude in the event of war* 
It was resolved, “The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out The Council 
meanwhile directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 
Working Committee of the AU-Tndia Moslem League shall have the power to 
decide this issue.” 

The Bhias of Lucknow decided to suspend the Tabatra agitation, as a result 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad* 

Mr, 0* Raiagopalachariar, Prime Minister of Madras, addressing the South Indian 
residents of Poona, declared, ”The Congress alone has the capacity and 
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^ength to launch a ereat vital reform like Haiijan temple entry. If the 
Congress did not launen it, no other party can or 

28th. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozen resolutions, 
the most important ot^ which concerned the Piinces’ attitude towards Federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Atrica ; and the Communal problem. 

Sardar Bahadur Uijal Smgh, Parliamentary Sccretaiy to the Khalsa National 
Party, observed at Lahore, “It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
OTgamzations in India are trying to take advantage of the ddFiculties of Gieat 
Britain at this hour. In this matter, I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyalty and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
^lers of Travancore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawalpur, Sitamau and Liinawada. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situation, 
commenting on a TC<lucBt made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, _ said, “My word can have no effect.” He farther point^ out, 
I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly than by saying that 1 personally 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gamed by the sword 
will also bo lost by the sword is imperishable.” 


E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon European male 
British subjects between the ages of 16 and 50 to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the oidmance. 

Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Bahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the scrvic’c of Xlis 

Majesty. 

Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
S]v Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr, Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Eanchi, referring to the incidents which octiurred at a Patna 
which demonstrations were staged against Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, 
saio, Political ideas and conviction can not bo maintained by suppressing the 
other side m a democratic organization like the Congress.” 

31st The Central Assembly discusBod the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. ^ 

Bir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, obflcr^^nd, “The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem League held in Delhi 
revealed a very uufortmiato state of alfairs.” lie also said that it should bo the 
duty of Indians to stand by Britain lu the event of any crinis. 

The MMras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to present an address 

to Bi. Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

B^d^' Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 

At Lucknow, an iafomal conference of Ministers, at which the poHce anthori- 

question arising out of the influence of Khaksars. 

Che Working Committee of the Bihar Congress Committee took disciplinary 
action against 0 Congressmen. 


SEPTEMBER-1939 

Chief Events 5 — Britain’s doolaration of war on Gomany — ^Tha 
Viceroy’s broadcast to the Indian people — Spontaneous oiler of rcon 
and money by the Indian Princes— Lord Zetland’s statement on 
India in the Lords. 

Ist. Ilodgas d loyalty and pfifei-s of services to the King in the international 
cnsis continued to be reported from various States and cities in India. 

Gme total number of foreigners rogistoied in India 
9, 9UL ; of these Germans numbered L Gw, Itriions 740, 


ip to August 1931, was 
Poles C3, liumauians 
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24, Eussians 173, Spanish 184, Hungarians 104, Yugoslavs 34, Bulgarians 2, 
Americans 1, 903, French 684, and Japanese 801. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Commons The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or espcrimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to mccL him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardha for fo^imla. 

The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council ot the 
All-India Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving power to the 
Working Committee to take such action as they thought proi^er in the event of 
war breaking out, the president be lequcstcd to convene a meeting of the 
Working Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re: registration of European 
Subjects. “All European Subjects to whom the Oidinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Eeserve ofiiceis, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not rcquiretl 
to register.” 

3rd. Britain and Fiance declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his people, “lioth at 
homo and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire ana ils allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over ojipiession. 

His Excellency the Viceroy m a broadcast speech from Simla, said, “I am 
confident that India will make her contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a jmrt worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations ol the world.” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India pulilishcd two proclamations 
by His Excelleiuiy the Viceroy de(daring ‘‘that a grave cmcigency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and “that war has broken out 
between His Majesty’s Government and Germany,” 

Piommcut leaders and oflicials of Bengal made an ajmeal to the public to 
come forward and offer their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was attacked by an enemy from the air. 

A I’rcss Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said, “Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjects 
in British India has become an ofience punishable with imprisonment or fine.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated OnUnanco JSIo, 5 providing for speci- 
al measures to ensure the iiublic smety and interest and the defence of British 
India and for the trial of (certain ofibnees. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central (Jovernment to make 
such rules as appeared to bo necessary or expedient for Becming the defence of 
British India, the public safety, the maiutenanco of unblio oixler or the eflicient 
prosecution of war or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders wore issued by the Government of Indui, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of public safety. 

The Enemy Foroiguers’ order was published in the Gazette of India.— Tlio 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places 
thought fit by the Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 

4th. A special Admiralty order proclmming mobilization of Eoyal Naval and 
Eoyal Marino pensioners, the Eoyal Fleet Eeserve and the Eoyal Naval Eeserve 
was posted in Calcutta. 

About 100 German nationals wore arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Ohatliold Commission, rapid 
progress was made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen- 
ces into line with modern conditions, mm internationally and technically. 

A Ministry of Informatiau Communique announced that His Majesty’e 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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Nepal to send 8000 Nepalese troops for scvico with His Majesty’s forces in 
India, 

In the Central Legistative Assembly at Simla, Sii M. Zafrulla Khan, the 
leader of the House observed : “We can look foiward with confidence to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyono of us here fully realizes the gravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our King and country faithfully and with steadfast courage and resolution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Bimla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy, 

6th, His Excellency the Oommandor-in-Chicf broadcasting from Simla, said, “i 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s defence are addiossing them- 
selves to their utmost in the piesent grave emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced with, In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intelligence who realise the danger which threaten India in the 
circumstances ot today and have some understanding of which the defence 
forces must do to meet them,” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
he told Uis Excellency that his own sympathies were with Britain and France 
from the puiely humanitarian point ot view, “It almost seems as if Herr iliilcr 
knows no God but brute force,” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike was 
being increasingly adopted by certain classes of prlsoneis. The comnuiiiique 
stated, ‘‘After mature and careful consideration the Government have decided 
to be guided by the following piinciplcs in dealing with hungcr-stiikes and 
they take this opportunity oi making their decision widely known, When 
prisoners arc on hunger-strike tlio Government will take all possible steps to 
preserve their lives, and if necessary will also have recourse to artificial feeding 
lor this purpose. Farther, if circumstances so require they will take all such 
steps as they consider proper to prevent publication in the Press of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 
that connexion.” 

Under the auspices of the Britiali Indian Association, a largely at^cncle^l public 
meeting was held in Calcutta to pledge loyalty to the Crown. I’he meeting was 
representative of all sections of the Indian community and was presided over by 
Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore. 

11x0 Moslem League I’arty in the Central Assembly staged a walk-on t as a 
protest against what they regarded as the “uuaccommodaiuig attitude” of the 
Government spokesmen. 

Ctli, The action taken by the Government of Bengal to prevent profiieering, special- 
ly in this matter of supply of fooclstullw, and other necessities of lilc was warmly 
welcomed by the piiphc. 

Messages of loyalty and odors of services in the war to the Crown continued 
to pourm from Princes. IiuUaix loaders and vurioUvS communities in the country. 

Eight Oonpessmen of Maharastxa were warned by the Provincial l^resideut 
for participating in the demonstration against the A. 1, C, 0, decisions. 

7th, The Government of India in a reassuring staiomont on man power observed, 
that they were receiving hourly offers of services from members of all communi- 
ties, that schemes for* tno allocation of national service to members oi the larger 
communities were under consideration, but that the time for dealing with olfors 
of service already made had not yet come. 

Gifts of over Rs, 13 lakhs were received from the Indian Princes, towards the 
cost of prosecuting the war. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act was promulgated by the order of 
His Highness tlie Maharaja at Biinagar,— The Act consisted of six parts and 78 
sections,— Bubjoct to His Highness’ inherent legislative, executive and judicial 
powers in relation to the State <Jovernment, a Council of Ministers, (ionsisting 
of a IMmc Minister and such other Ministers as His Highness might appointf 
was invested with riowers of superintending, diincting and controlling of civil ad- 
ministration of State. Provision was made for the appointment of an Advocate- 
Genoral.— The Legislature of the State was to consist of His Highness and the 
Praia Sabha, The Sabha comprising of 75 mombors. 
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Sir Wazir Hassan, a former Chief Jii(li>,e of the Ouflh Chief CoiirL in a Btato- 
nient from Lucknow, doclaicd, “The Indian National Conjures s can have no 
intention of striking a bargain with England at this cririeal junetuic. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. It is our biith- 
right.” , _ 

Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, La!>oiir and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Government of Bengal, met at a contcrencc at the Bengal 
Secretariat, representatives of the various chambeis of commeicc. 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to atop pioiitceiiug and what 
principles should be followed and what steps should be taken iii regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could bo prevented. 


8th. lu the Central Assembly, the CTOveinnicnl accepted an amendment for refer- 
ence of the Dctcncc of India Bill to a fc^clcct Committoc. 

A Gazette of India Extia-oulinai y notilicd the giant of power to provincial 
Goveinmcnts including (3hie£ Oominissioners to contiol prices of niticlcs, 
subject to ccitaiii conditions. Power should only be cxciciscd in res- 
pect of necessaries, such as medical supphes, foodstuirs, sail., kerosene oil and 
the cheaper cpialities of cotton cloth. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, iii an interview at Rangoon, said, ‘'We have re- 
peatedly stated that we aio not out to bargain. Wc do not api)roach the problem 
with a view to taking advantage of Biitaiu’s diiruiultics.” 

A statement signed by Hr, Rabindra Nath Tagoic, Sir P. 0. Roy, Sir 
Manmathanath Mukhcrico and several other IliruUi leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta calling upon India to stand by Biitain and “resist the disastrous 
policy of domination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
lose the battle for freedom she is fighting to-day.” 

M, Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma (jiaudlii, in a cable from Moigcs (vSw itzorliind) to use his influence 
with the people of India to gain for Poland India’s flymi)athy and friondsliii), 

ttwami Abhcdananda, founder and prcoident of the Bara Krishna Vccl'.inta 
Society, and the only living diicot disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, 
died in Oalc,utt.a. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an appeal to Moslems in India to 
sink their difrorouccs and help Britain ‘uii the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justic^e for which Islam stauds.” 

9th. More messages of loyally from the Princes of India were received by llis 
Excellency the Viceroy Iniuging the total to 83. To all Jlis Excellency replied 
with warm thanks on behalf of tlio King Emperor. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, ou his leturn flight from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Refcmng to the War, Pandit Nehru said he thought ho could not add anything 
to what he had already slated to an interviewer at Rangoon. “You will 
appreciate”, he continued, “tliat it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
to go about giving his private advice on a matter of such grave import. There 
should bo unity oJE thought followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, tliore must he a certain unity of thought and full consultation 

and co-operation. At this stage it is right and proper that nationalist India 

should speak with one voice and a(‘t in a united way.” 

The Congress Working Committee heltl a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandlii was present throughout the sitting,-— 8j, vSiiblms Chandra Bose, 
Mr. M. B. Ancy, Acharyya Narcndra Dev and Mr, Jai Prakash Narain were 
also present by invitation,— At the conclusion of the meeting it was announced 
that Mahatma Gandhi anil Mr. Ancy gave (iie committee an account of the 

recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at Bimla and a general discus- 

sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ umlcr the caption, “That tinbecomxng 
demonstration” (at Patna) : “Mr. Hubhas Chandra Jk)se has a perfetd right to 
agitate against the action of the Working Committee and canvas public opinion 
against it. The hostile demonstration or an uiisecmly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Congress, showed an unwortlxy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check abnormal increases in the prices of commodities. 

10th. The Congress WorHng Committee adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of the Congress attitude to war. 
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A mcotinK of the Woibng Committee of the National Liberal Federation of 
India was held in Bombay*— Sir Chimanlal Setalvad picsidcd. It was resolved 
inter aha, ‘The "Working Committee appeals to other political y)artics to take 
a broad view o£ the situation bo that the countiy is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Biitam.” 

Mr. K. M. Miuishi, Home Minister, Bombay, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Gujrati Sahitya Samsad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Europe* Ho said that it had been brought about by Hitler’s racial 
arrogance, and that it was a war of ruthless destruction carried on against 
civilized nations. 

A sum of Es. l,0j,000 in Indian Currency, alleged to bo the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special Branch of the 0. I. D, 
duidng the eouisc of a search in Bombay* 

lllh. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a iomt session of the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, said, “I am confident that however diHicult may be 
the days that lie ahead of us, India will speak and ac-t as one, and that her 
contribution will be worthy of her ancient name.’* The most impressive pait of 
the proceedings was the leading by the Viceroy of a gra(‘ious message to India 
fiom the King Emperor* “I am confident”, Jlis Majesty said, “that in the 
struggle in which I and my yicople have now cnlcied wo can count on sympathy 
and support fioni evciy quaitcr of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger.” Ihs Excellency also annouin'cd that prc[)aiationB in connection with 
the introduction of Federation would remain in suspense during the pendency 
of the war* 

The Congress Working Committee met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any docision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness the IMahuraja B(‘india of CJwalior, made a stirring appeal to all 
luB subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted supi)ort to the 
British Oovernmoiit in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, stated an ofilcial communique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal items of foodstufls. medicines, medical 
sufiplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of cloth, 

IBy a Gazette Extraordinary the Punjab Government gave powers to all Doput.y 
Commissioners in their resj) 0 (‘,tive districis to control prices of foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc, 

12th, The Council of Btato at Simla, unanimously i)assed a motion expressing 
‘‘profound admiration of Poland’s heroic struggle against wanton aggression 
and complete confidence that the undaunted sifirit of their people and the 
nnfiinching determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 
Bit Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking speech on India’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. r, Lcgislaf.ivo Coun<*il, a coneossion which the Ministry had agreed 
to make outside the terms of the compromise cml)o<lic(l in tho report of tho 
Bolcct Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introdiK'od when the Council rcHumod 
discussion of that Bill, 

The Congress Working Committee mot at Wardha— on tlio war issue the 
draft resolution before the Committee would ajijicar to follow the line of thought 
revealed in Mahatma Gandhi’s statement at Bimla. 

Sir Hikandar Hyat Khan, tho Punjab Premier, in a speech at a meeting iu 
Amritsar, declared, ^‘1 agree with those who say that India should not interest 
herself m Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of England but in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justice 
and nght, and stand in lino with tho Moslem countries of the world.” 

18th. I'ho Maharaja of Morvi olforcd to contribute Us, 5 lakhs towards tho expenses 
of the war. The ofTor was gratefully accepted by the Crown Roprcsontativc. 

Tho OongroBS Working Committee at Wardha, passed a resolution sotting 
aside the co-optation of twenty-five members to the Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

lith* Tn the Central Assembly, the results of the Select Committee’s seven hours’ 
work on the Defence of India Bill were discussed : Sir /^afruJlah Xihan, I^dor 
of the House, moved consideration of tho Bill, which ho had been 

materially improved in tho Committee stage. 
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Under the joint auspices of the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Association and 
the Anglo-Indian Rate-payeis Association in Calcutta, a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authoiities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

The Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congiess attitude towards the War, so as to allow 
time for further eliuddation of the issues at stake. The Committee in its 
statement, supported Polaiul in its light against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with Germany or German people, but with aggression. 
The Committee wanted fiom Britaiji a claiifieafcion of her objective in the 
war, and invited the Biitish Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to aiiply the prin<‘iplc of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The Government warned the landlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house lent : the property owncis having attempted to increase rents by as much 
as 100 p. c. in expectation oL the heavy demands on accommodation. 

On the I ndo- Afghan iron tier, a conspiracy believed to have ))een inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simultaneously with the oui-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a Jirgah but were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Parsi Communiiy of JCarachi mot under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution ])Icilging tlieir loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Government’s disposal. 

16th, Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hanjan^ declared, ‘‘I have come to 
the conclusion that Jlcrr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statomcni from Waidha ; “The Working Oommiitco’a 
statement on the world crisis took four days before it received final shape. 
Every member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. I was sorry 1o find 
myself alone in seeking that whatever support was 1o bo given to the British 
should bo given unconditionally. This could bo <lono on a purely non-violent 
basis, All that is ictiuircd is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen. The Oongross support will moan the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England and Franco. For Oongicss hns no soldiers to olicr. The Congress 
lights not with violence Imt with non-violoinsc.” 

In the U. P. fjogislativo Council, mi im])ortaut IcgiHlativo measure, namely, 
the Power Alc,ohol Bill, was iritrocluced, <‘.onsulercd and passed, qiic House 
also condiidod dismission on the third reading of the U. P. Tenancy Bill. 

17th. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal addiessing a gathering of Htato oflicials, 
jagirdars and prominent non-oflicials at Bhopal, made an appeal for unity among 
Moslems and the need for supporting Britain ‘*at this time of a common danger.” 

8ir, S. Radhakrishnan in a slatcmcnt to the Press on the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on war, said, “The statement rollccts the hopes ana 
fears of the Indian l^coplo.” 

The Working Oommittoe of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was passed into law* 

18th, The Working Oomraittcc of tJio All-India Moslem Longue concluded its session 
at Now Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
international situation and Federation. The ])ortion of the lesolntion dealing 
with the international situation, said, 'Tf full eftcctivo and lionourable co- 
operation of the Moslems is desired by the British Government in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired to bring it to a 
tiwccessfui termination, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 
the Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem League wliich is the only 
organization that can sneak on behalf of Moslem India.” 

Tne^ Government of Central Provinces and Bci^ar reviewing the annual 
^ministration reports of the Municipal Committees for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the 'lamentable lack of civil reponsibilities” on the part of the 
Committees. 

The Council of State diBcussed the Obatfiold Report on defence# Gn Dr* 
Kunzru 6 ^djoujminont motion on the Report* Mr. M# G# Ogilvie claimed that 
4 
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no major iloasion afFoetin*; India ever had so favourable a rcccpLion by all classes 
of the people as His Majesty’s Government’s acceptance ot the Ohatficld Report 
on the technical and linancial problems oi uiodcrni^iinfi, India’s defence organiza- 
tion. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ariivcd in Lucknow for the Shia-Simni conference. 
The Maulana asserted that the Wardha statement on wai was the best in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way between co-operatioii and 
non-co-operation, 

19tb, The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of India Rules 
rostraininji, male European British subjects, includin|_; mcnibcis of the Aiixiliaiy 
Force, India, between the a^cs ot 16 and bO from Icavinfi; the country cx(jcpt with 
the jpermission of the olliccr commandinu, the district or Independent Brigade 
area. 

Ml. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Bihar, while inaugurating the scheme of 
compulsory cduoatiun of the Muzadarpur MiiuKupahty stressed the need of 
])rimary education. 

In the Central Legislative Asscmldy, the Congress Nationalist Party’s attempts 
to cHcct amendment to the Dolcncc of India Bill failed. 

Sir Ramnswami Mudaliur, Commerce Member, mtiodiieecl a Pall in the Central 
Assembly to provide loi tlic registration and moic efreetivc protection of trade 
maiks, 

Pundit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahaliad, explained the War- 
dlia statement on war, JIc dcUuIed at lcn",i.li the various items in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events which had changed the outlook of tlio 
Oongicss, Coming to the Wardha Biatemeut ilscB, Pandit Nehru cmi)hasizcd that 
Ihcy were to act in a rcsiKumiblc manner so as not to alionato the jn-ogrcBsiv'c 
forces of the world and also to rcoognizo the now status that India Jiad acquired 
in the eyes of the world, He explained that the Wardha statement did not 
give a liiial decision which would depend upon what resi)onB 0 England made in 
this respect. 

Mr. AsaC Ali, M. n. A., (Central) in a press interview at New Delhi said, “The 
Moslem League Working Ooinniitteo’s Htatement on the international situation is 
bound to disajqioini all thinking Moslems in fudin. The world ciisis demanded 
a bettor gi'asp of fiiudumenfcals, wide vision and statcsmanbliip of a high older.” 

aoth. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
j)asscd.~~The Congress Nutionnlist Party made a demand for the right of appeal 
against all sentences passed by Hpoeiul Tribunals. Mr, Ancy referred to the 
facX that the Government had in tlic BnhKJt Committee act'cpted the principle 
of the right of appeal against senteiic'cs of death and transportation. 

The Council of Btato discnsscd two nou-ollicial resolutions one of which, 
relating to the manulacturc of loimiotivos in India, was ailoptcd in an amend- 
ed form, while the other, in regaid to the demand lor the Indian i/ution of the 
Indian Mcdiiail Bcrvicc, was rejected by 6 vo(.os to 2:3. 

A Press communique from Bimla i>ointod out that the exact apjilication of 
Crdianec II of 1933, which prescribed tlic registration of European British 
suhjec.ts as defined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of the 
public : domicile whether in India or clHcwhcro was not conclusive in determining 
whether a person was liable to registration. 

21 si. The Government of India placed at the disposal of the industrial branch of 
the Oo-oporaiivo Dopartmonli, Punjab, a sum of Its. 23,000 to bo spent in five 
years for Ihe improvement of cottage industries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the (‘oiirsc of an article in the National 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to take advanlpugo of the opportunity alFordcd by 
the crisis and rid herself of her imperialist tradil.ion. 

The U. P. Government issued a Press Note oonl-rafUiiting suggestions in certain 
quarters that the Government launched a cami)aign to crush tho Khaksar 
movement. 

2aiid. A mooting of the Anglo-Indian Community was hold in Oalciitta, under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Enrojioan Association J a resolution 
was passed nnanimously allirming tho loyalty of Anglo-Indians to His Majesty 
the King Emperor, tho British Empire and India, and their rondinoss to answer 
the call to service whenever it should come. 

in the Oouncil of Btate, oflioial Bills, passed by the Assembly, were passed 
without amendment Three of these wore amending Bills to tho Indian Carriage 
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by Air Act, Indian Rubber Control Act, Indian Railways Act* The fourth was 
the Bill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehiii, inaugurating the Lucknow Students’ Confeienco, 
reprimanded students lor practising the unreality ot shouting slogans. Pandit 
Nehru observed that those who were thinking in terms of the forward Bloc, 
were in his opinion doing dis -service to the countiy, 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Ear/jant that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Satyagraha was a triumph of non-violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi in another article in the Banian, entitled “Temple Entry” 
dealing with the alleged persecution of rctormcis following the throwing open 
of temples in South India, saul, “From everywhere evidence conliiines to pour in 
that the Saiiatanist oiiposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however unscrupulous ’* 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement from Bombay, “My attention has 
been drawn to the icmaiks made liy Pandit Jawharlal Nehru about the Forward 
Bloc at a recent meeting at Lucknow, Though the Forward Bloc is a dynamic 
body and has been forging ahead during the last lew months, it has unfor- 
tunately failed to enlist Paudii Nehru’s sympathy. I do not know what his 
conception of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 

The Lu(*know Students’ Conference passed a resolution reiterating their con- 
fidence in Sp Suhhas Chandra Bose and declaring that the disciplinary action 
against Sj. Bose and other Lcltisls was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Puniab, 
wrote to His Excellency the Governor announcing that ho along with all other 
members of the Oonimitlcc resigned and tliat the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist m thal. district. The Secretary and the other mcmbcis urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Britain in the War. 

24lh. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah to 
Simla for further discussion ol the situation. 

A conference was held at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undoi taken in Orissa, Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Minister for 
Revenue and Development picsidinjj. The eonfereneo was attended by Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending Geologist, who visited Cuttack for the purpose and also by 
officers of the Revenue and the Development Deimilment. 

A conference of Nationalist Muslims held in Lahore, adopted a resolnlion 
condemning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war, Maulona K. Ilanif 
Nadvi presided. 

25th. It was ollicially announced from Wardha that the next session ol the All- 
India Congress would be held at Ramgarh. Acting on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice, Dr, Raienclra Prasad and several Congress workers from Bihar, with 
whom ho had been holding consultations, finally daided the matter. 

The Council of Btato began general discussion of the Defence of India Bill, 
as pasa^ by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

X’andit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged tlio creation 
of a national militia for the defence of the country. 

26tli, Mahatma Gandhi reached Simla to have a second consultation with Ilis 
Excellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed,. 

^ Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) asked by Lord Bncll to make a 
statement, voiced in the House of Lords the British Government’s appreciation 
of the support of all classes of people in India in tlic struggle against aggression. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord Snell’s invitation in that 
“it provides me with an opportunity for giving expression to the high apprecia- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accorded to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes Ixavo come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 

lie country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support I am 

bound to ad4 however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been au^orized to speak for the Indian Naiioiml Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operato with Great Britain in 
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the prosecution of the War except upon conditions afTectinp; the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed 
in abstract terms, and, I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

27tli. Dr. Itajendra Prasad, Congress President, and Pandit Tawhailal Nehru, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Committee of the Coni*rcss, were invited by His 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October 3. 

The Council of State passed the Defence of India Bill. 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Abnl Wafd presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the Khaksar agitation in Lucknow. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving the reports about tire use of violence by 
Khaksar against police constables near Gliazi.ibad, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Ghaziabad to reinforce police arrange- 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as District authorities considered ne<'essary. 

28tb. The appeal filed by Si. Subhas Chandra Bose against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia m the Vithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kama at the Bombay High Court. 

The absence of hostile activity in Waziiistan indicated tliat the Faquir of 
Ipi was living somewhere in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
except three or four personal attendants. 

The Customs authorities issued oidcis regarding the release of German goods 
to importers subject to certain conditions notwithstanding that the goods wore 
not paid for in part or in full prior to the declaiation of war. ^ 

Bir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Picmier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, President of the Moslem 
League, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the problem 
of India’s position in the War. 

29th. Pandit Jawhaiial Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord Zetland, the India Secretary, in the House of Lords said, “The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at length and 
with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed the Working 
Committee’s example in tliis respect. We had tried to consider the problem 
of India in the larger context of war aims and had requested the Bntish 
Government to declare clearly what their aims in this war were and, further, 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible at the present.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject, said “I maintain that 
the Congress is an all inclusive body. Without offence to any body it can be 
said of It that it is the one body that has represented for over half a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class or creed. It has 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussalmaiis or that of the people 
of the States. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 
the people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 
indepenaeut country is as much assured as that of Great Britain.” 

His Excellency tho Viceroy opcne<l a War Purposes Fund to receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations tor purposes connected with the 
war which have been sent to him by all sections of the community and from 
all parts of India. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Election Tribunal, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and consisting of Mr. Satish Chandra Das Gu]>ta, Prof. 
Khitish Prasad Ohatt^adhya and Proi Priya Kanjan Ben met in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, sjieaking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osman ia University at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said : “I have always believed in a Hindu Moslem iiact. But such a 
pact can only bo an honourable one and not a pact which will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 

SOth. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Jffarijan, said, “Rtrange as it may appear, 
my sympathies are wholly with the allies. WxUy-nilly this war is resolving 
inself into one between such democracy as the West has evolved and 
totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hitler.” 

Mr. N. R. Barker, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, speaking at a 
conference of the Merchants’ Association of Faridpur, made a strong plea for 
united and coordinated action on the part of business men, 

The U. P. Government's efforts to find a solution of the labour dispute 
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in Cawnpore and avert a general strike in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. S, F^atyamurti, deputy Leader of the Couj^rcss Party in the Cential 
Assembly, speaking at Madias on ‘‘India and the War’*, said, “I do hope the 
present stalemate will soon be dissolved and the result of talks between our 
leaders and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the Wai.’* 

“Laxmmarayan Day*’ hold under the auspices of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbulpoie. The late Eao Bahadur D. Laxmiiiarayan had 
donated Rs. 30, DU, 000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having mci eased to Its, OD,UO,000. 


OCTOBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — The Congress resolution on War — The Yieoroy’s 
Statement on India’s Political Future — Congress Mmistrios in the Provinces 
called upon to resign : — Several Ministries resigned. 

1st. The Public Health Commissioner in his annual rc])Oit for ]i137, staled that 
“Fevers’' alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths oi 55 per cent of the total 
mortality and respiratory diseases for 8%. 

Mr. ft, A. Kidwiu, the acting Premier of U. P. in a sLaiement observed, “It 
appears that in certain quartcis a suBnicioii is entertained that the Government 
IS determined to crush the Khaksars. There is no such intention.*’ 

The Moslems at Sukkur, con ti ary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
postpone direct action, launched Satyagraha with a view io scouring possessiou of 
Manzalgah. 

The Upper House in Bihar, inspite of the Govcinmcnt’s opposition, pnsseJ Mr* 
G. Lai’s Bill to amend the Bakast Land Restoration Act. The Bill hud down 
that there should be a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 

and. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit Jawhailal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Exci*llon (7 the Viecioy,— Final 
talks between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders bcloro Die viceroy’s 
interview with Dr. Rajendra Prasad and I’andit Nehru, chairmau of the Congress 
war sub-committeo took place at New Delhi. 

The Oovemment of Bombay issued a Press Note which dispelled the notion 
that foreign degrees in non -technical subjects conferred aavantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

The Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its fomal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secrotaiics and other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the difierent distiicts. 

A statement fiom Bombay, issued by Sir Chiraanlal Bitalvad, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkax (Hindu Maha- 
sabha), Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. B. 6. Ambedkar, expressed the view that tlie 
Congress and the Moslem Ltcague do not represent the whole or oven the bulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement ariived at betw^oen 
the Government and the Congress and the Moslem League could not bo binding 
on the Indian people. 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Maziloor Sabha 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Oawnpore in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12, QUO workers went on strike. 

3rd. Mr. 0. RajagjDpalaohariar, Premier of Madras, declared in an interview, 
“Prohibition is based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean- 
ing and a future far beyond the boundaries of more temperance laws.*' 

The Government of Bengal, having consideied the individual causes of 9 
political prisoners and the recommendations ol the Advisory Committee on the 
• same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence Department press Note announced that vacancies in the Royal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment, 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, were understood 
to have been : (I) Britain’s war aims and her peace aims, (II) Tho extent to 
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which effect may be given as soon as possible to her aims in India. (Ill) Con- 
gress co-opeiation in India’s war organisation. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy, continuing his consultations with political leaders, 
had a thiee quarter of an hour talk with Saidar Vallavbhai Patel. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U. P, Council. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League President, had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mi. Jinnah informed that he had 
duly placed the views of the various communities before the Viceroy and he 
was conAdent that these wppld receive careful attention and consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation cicated 
by the communal liot which broke out on the 4th. October. Two hundred 
persons were arrested. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the speaker to suspend any 
member acting in a disorderly manner from attending the sittings of the 
Assembly for a period not exceeding the term of the session in which this 
pieiogativc might be assorted. 

6th. 8]. Subhas Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy m New Delhi on October 10. 

A largo number of kulna])ping outrages occuired in the the North-West 
Frontier Piovince. Eight peisons weic kidnapped near Manzal while travelling 
in a mail lorry. 

7th. The Working Committee of the Congress assembled at Wardha. Two sittings 
were held, one in the morning for three hours and the second in the afternoon 
for G hours. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second meeting. The 
Committee heard accounts ot the interviews which Mahatma Ganctfn and 
members of the war sub-committee had with H. E, the Vicery and also Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru’s conversations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hanjan^ headed “The unfortunate 
people of Travancore”, said, “The Princes will render Great Biitain a real 
service when they can offer their services not as so many autocrats but as tnio 
representatives of their people.” He continued by saying, “In these times 
every one of the Princes has powers of absolute autocrats. Plitler enjoys no 
greater powers. Britain’s position as the self-constituted guardian of democracy 
is compromi'^ed so long as it has moic than 500 autocrats as her allies, 

The Government of Wind m a statement on the Manzalgah Satyagraha at 
Sukkur pointed out that hithcito they refrained from using their lawful powois 
to put an end to violence but further acts of violence on the part of Uio 
Batyagrahis would be mot with adequate action. 

8th. Tho fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association took 
place at the UniverBity College of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Satya Chai'an Laha 
presided* 

Tho Council of the provincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the Khaksar movementt— Mr. Jinnah dcciued to mediate in the dispute 
with ^0 Govenimont. 

9th. A resolution seeking tho All-India Congress Committee’s approval of the 
Working Committee’s statement issued from Wardha on September 14 on tho 
war situation and repeating tho invitation to tho British Government to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed by tho Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also mot at Wardha. 

The second week of His Excellency tho Viceroy’s talks with Indian leaders 
since his return to New Delhi from Bimla began by granting interviews to 
Nnwab Mahomed Ismail Khan, President of tho United Provinces Moslem 
L^uo, Mr* V. D. Savarkar, President of tho Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr* B. R. 
Ambcdkar. Mr. P. N. Sapru, President of the National Liberal Federation 
received an invitation form His Excellency tho Viceroy. 

Tie All-India Congress Committee adjourned after about 22 amondmouts 
had been moved to the Working Committee’s “War crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers of the amendments belonged to the Ijeftist group and the burden 
of their amendments was to ask tho Congress to stand by part declarations 
regarding War. 
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10th. His Excellency the Viceroy ^r«nlcd interviews to Mr. A. Aikman, Leader 
of the Enropean j’loiip in the Central Assembly, Sj. Siibbaa Chandia Bose, 
Leader of the Forward Bloc, and Hardar Auraui^zcb Khan from Peshawar* 

The Conj^icss Woikinji: Committee’s resolution on war was passed by the 
All-India Congress OommiUce by 188 votes to b8. Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru 
severely criticized the talk of a break-away by a section of the organization 
which might threaten independent action if the Working Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation with the British Government" Rubstantially what the 
Leftists wanted. 

The Government of Bengal made an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
recklessly in the time of emergency. It was pointed out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hoar the coniphuuts of workorb and would do all 
in his power to bung about an amicable sct.tlemciit. 

lllh. His Excellency the Vh‘croy uranted intciviows to ]\lr. A. K* Fazlul ITiiq, 
riemici of Bengal, the Maliarajadhiiaja ot Burdwan and Mi. A. K. Elliot 
Lockhart of the Euio})ean Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the States Peoples’ Coulcronce at Warclha. Pandit Jawhailal Nohiu and 
Dr. J^attubhi vSitaiamayya wcic also present. 'I'hc (piestion of appointing a 
States Sub-Committee in order to liiing about greater contact and co-ordination 
between the States 1 ^co]>Iob’ Conference Standing Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee was ^diftcnsscd. 

Sir Sikaiidcr Jlyat Khan, Piomicr of the Punjab, achhvssing a batch of 70 
panchayat oll'n’crs at ijahoie, said lliat the i»rovincc was proud of its sacuiAecs 
in the last war, wlnni 02 poiccnt of the mem in the Indian Army were Punjabis. 

At the conference whudi the members of the Congress Working Committee 
at Wardiia had with the Picnnors of the Congress govnined provin(*os, ])roblems 
aiising out of the war, iiarticiilurly the working of the diflcrcnt Oidinanoes, 
were disetiHS(‘d. 

Mr. 1). K. Banyal, Se^Tetary, Appointments Board, (;)ahoilta UniversUy, in 
his Bocond year’s report on the Working of the Board foi the year ended May 
31, 1031), observed : “A tendency is obseivablc that UnivcrMty tunned young 
men arc shaking ofl' their projuduics against liard ami hazardous work.” 

12th. The All-India Congress Comnutteo’s resolution passed at Waullia demanding 
a clear statement of Biitain’s war aims fouml support la numeums (‘oinmenta 
nil throughout India.— ;Mr, E. .lames, m. n. a. (Central) nddrcshiiig a meeting 

of the European Association at Ooonoor said that the need for a clear Btatement 
ol Britain’s war aims had been cniplumizcd not only in Indi.'i but also in 
}?ritain itself llicrc was nothing wrong in tlie request, and tlicrc was no 

reason why it should not i)c granted In Bomlniy, tlic Times of India said, 

*Tho position of Congress Goveinments is fast becoming diflk'nlt, and we trust 
that Horaothing will be done to avert their resignation, wliic-h as I/ord Zetland 

says, would bo a calamity ''J’he Madras Mail said that the Congress 

demand for the immediate sqqilication of tho principle of indeiicndencc to India 
argued a unity which was demonstrably lacking. 'Jins apart, the resolution 
might bo 3’Cgardod as little more than a request for a restatement of known 
objectivism, 

The offer of services in the “War, made by Sir Bikandci* Hyat Khan, the 
Punjab Proinior, on behalf of the Punjab to tJio British Government, was 
confirmed at a roprcBCiitativo conference at I Lahore of J’unjab Zamindars. The 
conforonco was presided over by Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmad Var Khan 
Daulatana, and was attoiuletl by almost all tlio Ministers, including the Premier* 

fciir Kikander Hyat Khan, tho Punjab Prcmici*, in a J’ross interview at Lahore, 
said that communal unity was vital in Jntlia and urged further talks between 
the Congi-ess and tho Moslem League. 

IStht Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the resolution of tho All-India Oongress 
Oommittee on war, appealed to Europeans in India “to range themselves alongside 
the Congress” and advised Congressmen “to desist from any action that would 
sayour of indiscipline or defiance.” He described tho A. L 0. 0. resolution 
as moderate and wise. 

Mr, M. A# Jinnah, Prealdent ole tho AlLIndia Moslem I^gno, released to 
Press the correspondence which passed between him and tho Congress President, 
Dr, JEtajendra Prasad, in regard to tho allegations against tho Congress Provincial 
GovemmentSt 
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The Hon'ble Mr* 0. Eaiagopalachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 
interview with His Escclleacy the Viceroy. 

14:th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an aiticle in the Hainan, headed “on Tiial,” said, “It 
IS better for India to discard violence altogether— even in the defence of her 
borders.’’ He continued : “In the course of conversations with members of tlie 
Working Committee, I discovered that their non-violence had never gone beyond 
fighting the British Government with that weapon.” 

Bir Abdul Halim Ghuziiavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a plea for the enlistment of Bengali youths in the aimy. , 

A clash occuned between a party oi Police and about GO Khaksars who aiiivcd 

in Ln(‘know by train. , . 

The Goveinmcnt declared a Idockado against the Afndis of Khyber Agcn(7. 
It apidicd both to Aiiidis seeking cntiy into British territory and to persons 
from Biitish teiiitoiy seeking entry into Atiidi coiintiy. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local BclE-Governmont, U. P. pre- 
sided over the opening session of the Agra riovnicc Women’s Cbnfcrcuco lield 
in Cawnpoic. 


15th. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened by Knnwar Sir 
Jagadish Prasad on October 10, at New Delhi, concluded its scshion. 'Jlio most 
important snbicct under discussion related to tljo measures to be taken during 
the War to keep m touch with cun cut prices, visible stocks, availalilc suppliCB 
of essential com modi Lies etc. 

Pandit Ambika Piasad Bajpai, picsiding over the 2Sth annual session of the 
All-India Hindi confoicncc at Benares, dcclaicd, “The only language winch can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

ProBuling at the eleventh session of the Oanliati Prabnsi Bengali (Uiatra 
Bammilani, Proiessor irumayiin Kabir dealt on the different phases ol Bengali 
litciatiiTe and its iiillucnce on the national character of BiuigaU 


Idth. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Mntlua Ohoiiar, Bao Bahadur 
M. 0. Rajah, Major Wir Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Em Paliudnr Barakha Singh 
and Master Tara Singh.— Kis Exccllcnc.y’s consnltations with rcjiresentativc 
leaclnrs of Indian political life drew a close. 

Mr. Sukrishua ninba, the Bihar Premier, when he moved a resolution relating 
to the war, framed on the lines of the recent All-Inclia Congress Committcn 
resolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, “Imlia is only waiting for a fO'sturo 
from Great Biitain and millions would then rubh to give thou lives m the 
battle-field to help her in the present War.” 

Bir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, addressing the Ecpnw‘niative Assembly, 
observed, “Ijot me suggost, to our misguided ])atnots that cojislitutioiml reform 
if that IS what they arc aiming at— is best ellbc.UHl by i(‘ason and not by rowdyism.” 

I7th. His Excellency the Viccioy’s appeal for unity Two important announce- 
ments witli regard to the political iuturc of India and the country’s attitude in- 
wards the war were made by Jhs Exccllcucy ihe Viceroy in a statement issucil 
from New Delhi.— His Excellency stated jthat ho was miihonzcil by Ihs Majesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the War they would bo very willing to 
enter into consultation with reprcsonlativcs of the scvoral commaniiios, parties 
and interests in India, and >vith tho Indian l^rincos with a view to stxmring 
their aid and co-oiieration in tho framing of such constitutional motliAcations 
as might scorn desirable*— Ills Exccllcucy announced tho im mediate establish- 
ment of a consultative group, representative of all major tmlitical parties in 
British India and of the Indian f’rinccs. which would have as its olmKd tho 
association of public opinion in India with tho conduct of the war iiuoHtions 
relating to war activities. 

Tho Government ol Bengal completed their examination of all tho eases of 
terrorist and civil disobedionco prisoners which wore iilaeetl bornre the Advisory 
Committee* Prisoners numbering 149 wore released unconditionally, 43 wore 
released or offered their release on conditions, 7 were grantetl romission 
and in 40 oases clomency was refused. Tho Press communique stated that the 
figrtres compared ve^ favourably with the Advisory Committee which woro that 
146 prisoners should bo released unconditionally, and 33 comlitionally, that 
remission should be granted in 15 cases and that clcmoncy should bo refused In 
45 cases. 

His Bxcellenoy tho Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called tho 
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Bcnaal Jute Itciulation Ouliiiaiicc, 1039. to ree;ulatc llic cnUhation of iute in ilie 
inoviiii'e and la enable the ( loveriimciit to prepaie a record of tlic lands on which 
■jute was bcinj, y,i.ov/ii in rJJ'.L 

18th. Mahatma Chindhi ciLanv*fciJ.zcid if. E tlie Viceroy’s doularation on Tnclia’h politi- 
cal future, as diisappuintin;j,,”--Tlic Mahal xna in a statoment said : Mt 

■v\ould haxc }>ccii hotter U the Biiiish Oo’iCtnment had declined to make tiny 
declaration whatsoever, The Ion btateraent made hj Ihe Viceroy simidy a hows that 
the old policy oi divdde and uile is lo coiitinao So far as 1 can sec tlic Uoinarcss 
will l)e no i>arly lo it. “Tlic Indian de-daration bhoivs clearly thtit there is to fie no 
demo^ laey Jor India if iii itam can prov'eiil iL Another Round Tal»lc is pioniised 
at tliG end jl llic unr. lake its predecessor it is buniul to hiil. hhe Conf'rcss 
asked for h’ead and ii. Inis gol a btoiio,” 

J.oid Zcdaiid, Set ictiiry oL Slate Jor Tnilni, <'onclu(led an addiv‘ss in tlio 
lEonsc of Ivoubi in aliich lui dealt with India’s as.littida to the war, the varying 
(loina.ids ol hei leadeis fo'* polilieui liecdoin and the dillicullies whadi f'onlrontcil 
the Jhil.ish (^uo'iniuent in moeliici; tliose demandii, by sayiinj,, “Tins then is my 
aojx'nl to the peoiAn ol rndia dliat in comiado.diip with us, while preseniini; a 
united Iront to the toices ranj'cd anunst ns they stave alter that iij^rceuicnt 
ainoni; themselves withonl. which they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
wiii'*h IS an eJsenUal ol nationhood.” 

Maiihioa Abiil Malani Azad and Jhiudit Jawharlal Nehru issued a jidiit state- 
ment have K'ad tlio Vneio^’s statement with ileep ro^rcL The whole 

sliiUjiiieni js a (‘oinplctc repudiaiimi of all that India stands for nationally and 
intcrnalioindly. It is the statement whi<*h would have breii out of date tw^onfcy 
yeuis a;h) ; to-day it lias absolutely no relation to reality. There is no mnnfion in jt 
of jiidopuiidenee, fn'edorn, doinofuai'y or self -detm* mi nation.” Mr* 0. Jtuiaj;opalaehaii, 
the Madrah ITenner, desciilied the filatement as “deeply disapiioiniirio,” 
Dv. 15* U. Ambedknr, the I depressed classes spokesman supported 1-lie Vie.mby. 
The latter in a Press inlorvhnv at Rombay Btalecl, “What else could the Viceroy 
have done in the circumstances of the ease.” 

Hir tlawala Prased t^nvastavn, a foimer IL P. Minister, in a Btalemonfc hoped 
that the declai'aliou Ijy the Vhecroy would t^ivc eoinplcto sutislaelion to all sec- 
tions ol Indians. 

Mr. M. A. h\ llirt/el, Vie.e- 1 resident of the Euroiicau Afisocialion, refened to 
tlie Viceroy’s lUndaiations. fie said mtvmha : “Kortunately, while Ills Excellency 
has lieoii able on the one hand with the authority of IJis Majesty’s ilovernment 
to p,ive an assuianco rci»ai*<linti* moiliiicution ol the details of the Act ol JhTb in 
the li,i;ht of Indian opinion at the end of the ww, on the other hand ho has 
^iveii Idudinji; assurances to the minority commuiuticB that their interests will ho 
fully consulted.” 

19th, J)r. itajendra ITasad, Oun^ross rrcsidont, in the conrsc of a Htntemcnt on the 
Vii^eroy’s declaration, said : ‘‘’fhero is no room now Jett for any one to doubt 
that British policy remains as it alwayB has been.” 

A meet ing of Dopressed (lJuHses citizens in Uolhi Province with Rao Bahadur 
M. tJ. iiaju, iiasHod a resulutioa oheiiu^ un(‘.unditional co-o]>cration lo the British 
(lovernment and wishing suci'uss to Butish arms. 

In the couiso of an interview at iNagpur, Mrs. Saroiini Naidu conmienting on 
the Viecniy’s statement said, inloraal disunity may undoubtedly i)c some- 
times siiecoHHfnlly exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermou against the 
freedom of India, but in this supremo hour of international crisis it would have 
)>een an act of wnsdum not to exi»OHft so cdoarly^ and cruelly the iundumental 
disparity between Indian ideas juid British Policies.” 

20th. Sir T<d P>ahadai* yapru, the Liberal loader commentod on the Viceroy’s 
Hlatemcnt saying, “The Yieoroy’s declaration is bouml to <‘auHC much 
disappointment among those in tlie country who have already unulo up their 
mmU as h> the future (*onHtiiution of India and the precise method ol achieving 
it.” But he pointed out that no useful imrpose would be served liy refusing to 
face rcalUics. 

Dr. ihijcudra IVasud, hi a Press interview at Wardha, said* ^'d’ho Viceroy’s 
Htatomont leaves no room for further discussion. Tlie Ministries cannot lust. 9lio 
circumstunccs and conditions relating to various provinces dllfer and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 

21 si. In an interview at Wardha, Pr. Eajondra Prasad said, **Thcro is no need for 
5 
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calling a special session of the Congress as there is nothing to discuss. In the 
WorHng Committee too wc have nothing to discuss. We have only to decide. 
The Dusseiah is an auspicious day for taking decisions and the ‘Working 
Committee will take them,” 

The Committee o£ the National Liberal Federation of India met at Bombay to 
consider the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. P. N. iSaprii piesided 

Discussion between the Goveinmont of the United Provinces and the Presitlcnl 
of the Moslem League at New Delhi, on the position cicated m the province 
by the influx of lihakshars advanced a furthei stage as a result of the meeting 
between Dr. K, N. Katiu, Minister of Justice and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Tlie 
proposals which were submitted to Mi. Jinnah by Khaksais weic handed over to 
Dr. Katpi, who would place those pioposals bcioie the Government. 

22nd. The Congress Woiking Committee at Wardha passed a lesolution calling 
upon the Oongicss Ministries in the piovinccs to icsigii and ai>ijcaling to tlio 
nation to sink all internal diflbrenccs in ‘This hour of gravx ciisis.” 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, winch met in New Delhi, 
passed a resolution cxpicssiiig satislactiou with il. E. tlic Viceioy’s statement but 
asking for the fuithoi* claiification of ccitain points and aiithou/ing Mr. Jinnah 
to take steps to this end. J’he League noted with satisfactioii tlic British Ciovein- 
ment’s recognition that the League alone could speak lor Moslems in India 
and also the Government’s iccogintion of the riglils and interests of other 
minoiities. 

The Council of the All-India National Lihcial Federation meeting in Bombay, 
characteiizcd the Viceioy’s declaration as unsatisfuetoiy and declaiod that internal 
differences should not bo pciraittcd to bar the way to a “Ficc eonsUtution.' ’J'lio 
Federation, while coufuming its pledge of support for the demociaiuos in the war, 
appealed to the vaiious parties to sink their difleienccB and “help in the 
emergence of a new India with real power to lurthcr the cause ot gcmiino 
demociacy and peace.'’ 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhagnnj : “Jlow I wish the 
studied moderation ot the Working Committee’s rrsolutiou will bo recognised and 
appreciated by all concerned. Deplorable as the Vicciegal dC(‘laration undoubtedly 
is, there is nothing irretrievable. The moderation of the Working (Jonimit, tee’s 
resolution loaves the door open for satistynig the national demand and avoiting 
the crisis.” 

Mr. A. K. Fa/Jul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement strongly c.ritici/.od 
the Congress decision to resign and cmphati(%ally diHsomlcMl himself and otimr 
members of his cabinet fiom the views against the Viceroy’s dcclaiatioii expressed 
by Mr. Nalmi Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, Bijngal. 

The Independent Labour Party in India dcfudod to support Britain in the War. 
The Executive Ooiuicil of the Party was of opinion that *Thc piesont is not the 
proper occasion for withholding its co-opcnition from Clroat Britain : Dr. 
Ambedkar, leader of the party, issued a Btatemeut exprossiug the views that “a 
better and a more satisiactory rospouso with regard t</tlio aspirations and 
demands of the poonlo of Tmlia would have come from His Maiosty’s Government 
if the Congress had tried to bring about unity between the dillercnt eommuniticH 
and sections in this country.” 

24th. His Highness the Yuvaraia of Mysore, speaking on the occasion of the 
DiiSBcrah festival at Dorchester, said, “In contrast to certain ra<‘CH wliich I need 
not mention by name, the British Commonwealth of Nations does retiroscnt 
the greatest area of permanent goodwill that the world has ever seen. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner speaking at a Durbar said that tJio 
Princes were ready to risk their lives and to stake their all in support of 
Britain. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his address to the Representative Assembly at Mysore 
made a reference to the constitutional reforms proposals. TJio Dewan said that 
the report, which was received by the Government on August 31 last, whs 
receiving the earnest (jousidoration of the Govern men t and they expected to imss 
orders before long. He had every hope that the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Government older thercou would bo received with satisfaction 
by the country.’’ 

In the Punjab Assembly, a resolution approving the policy of the Punjab 
Government m olTqnng co-operation to the British Government in the prosooution 
of the war was tabled by three members of the Unionist Party. 
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+ Funjab Assemljly, Mr. Maqbool ]\rahmood, Parliameritary Secretary 

to the Piemier, inioinicd Ohondhnii Kaitai Singh that 2,](iS reiRons weic 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morcha at Lalioic and other places; of 
these 1042 had been released in jnusuance of the statement made by the 
Government. ^ 

25th. Tho^^at/y rnWihhed a special tncBsag,e from Mahatma Gandhi. It 

stated, The Congicss has lelt the door oijcn to Biitain to amend her mistake-” 
bir Nnpeiidra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Addicss of the Univer- 
fiity of Mysoie, said, Ihc fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘down with Impeiia- 
lism but none ot those, who fiom then sojourn in the giddy heights of <‘loud- 
land refuse to tread on tcirafirma, can fail to realize tl'at as we aic situated 
It is a matter for thankLulnesfi that we aic part of a powciful Emiaie.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nohiu met sonic joiirnalisls at a (‘onforence in Bombay 
and explained the Congress mow point icgaiding the minoiiticfl with particular 
reference to the jMoslem. ^ 

Mr. N. It. Sarker, hinaiice Jlinistcr, Dongal, in a Press statement, said : ‘Tt 
has been my misiortnuc to ditrcr fioin ray leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul Hua 
on several o(*casioiis in the past, and his latest statement critic izing my views 

?o ^ 

S' liii'l a lonn inteiTievv with His ExcclleiKiy the Governor 

of Madras, when the Premier infoimcd His Excellenny of the diwussions 

Co„X“M'i..«wS *' 

In the IJomhay Asscinldy, Mr. B. fi. Khcr moved the Congress Party’s 
lesohition on war. Mr. Kher’s icsohilion staled viler alia : “This Asseintlly 
regrets tlrat (ho hiitrsh fioveanmcnt have made India a particiiiant in Uio war 
and Germany without the consent of Iho people of InTlia 
ai d have further, in comidote disregard of Indian opinion, passed lawV ami 
adopted measures curtading the powers and activities of jiroviimiil Goveruincnts.’’ 

<'0 <'ho dchato on India in (ho llonso of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood honn, doidaiod : “There arc now two kinds of Domi- 
nion htalus, as some peojilfi seem to think. The Dominion Hta(.iis that we 
contemplated was iho Dominion btatiis whicli has liecn descrihod by Mr. W«lg- 
Z°A„ Dominion hitaUis is^iot a imso 

UL!' \ 'loscrving eomniuiuty biit is the iwognition of tlio facts tlial 
actually oxiBt._ As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 

n ® ""*■ policy will be acluevod. If' there 

aio (hflicultics 111 the way, they arc not of our making. They are inherent in 
^0 many divisions between classes and communities in the gioal sub-con tinont. 
It must bo the aim of Indians themselves to remove these" divisions iust as it 
Bhmild bo our aim to help Indians in their task. divisions just as it 

rive Madras IjcgisIatiTO Assembly passed by l.W votes to 22, the Promior’s 
resolution on the War.-Tho Moslem League party staged a wnlfc-out m the 
aiuonclmaiit tabled by the leader of the group was disallowed by tbo Bpeaker, 

legislative Assembly, l^ho Congress party’s rcsolntioii on War 
‘l^<;tiBscd by the House. Commending his resolution to the Honse Mr 
traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy, rceauea 

a/,f n « nr ^ A°iV Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Hhulablioi Desai addres- 

sed a public mectuig at Bombay and oxiilaiiicd the Working OommiUce's rmulS 
on the war situation. Pandit Nehru said that the &h 

^®y. believed that by sitting in the Ministerial benehnB 

+^?! The Congress cloniandcd that con sii’ 

tution based on the will of the people should bo framed. 

27tb« Samuel Hoare’s statement created a doilnitcly favourable imnrpsstnn im 

MHforit was considoW^thot the Sn^ 

W CSSeS^nTZ ]S§s& iSgT® ^ 0 ^ 

Samuel Hoare’s siwch? but ask^ for pTOo£a^»RriLn ° hM'imoe^’^ 

before India ia declared independent/’ Mahatma 

added : “The Ooagrese decKdon is an imp^uTIS of dutj: It ?! 
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the Congress and the Biiiish Government on trial. Nothing but good 'vvill 
come out of it, if both will i>lay the game.” 

The l^Iadrns MinisUy toiidcred its lesignation, which was not nccoplcd by His 
Excellency the Governor. It was stated that rcsiLiiatioiiB by Conmesa Miiustcis 
could not bo accepted until aiiangemcnts were made lor carrying on ihe Goveiii- 
ments in the provinces affected. 

In a Press inteiview at Wardha, in coiinexiion with the TTonse of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the (Jongiess Picsidcnt, said : ’'Mahatma 
Gandhi's statement lopieseuts my reaction to Bir {Samuel lloaic’s siterch in the 
Commons cleliate and it is hardly necessary for mo to say much more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a Press statement, wiote about releicncc of the Congrosii- 
Lcaguc question to an arbitration tribunal. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly, by 92 votes to 50, passed with a slight 
change, the Congress party^s resolution on war wduch was intioduc^xl by t. ho 
Premier, IMr. B G, Kher. The Moslem League party’s ameiidnicut to Ibo 
effect that democracy was unsuited to tho genius of the countiy, was rejeidcd 
by S9 votes to 23. 

Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issued a rcidy to the stalcmcnt ol 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the ticatment of Mosleuis 
in CongiesB provinces. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit G. B, Pant, the Premier, moved 
ihe Oongicss paity’s resolution eonceining Britain’s war ^aims,— the resolution 
was on the lines oi tho Bombay resolution. Ohaudhuri Kaliq-uz-ziiman,^ Iciider 
of tho Moslem League party, in moving liis party’s amendment to tho Conjiress 
resolution, a]>pealecl to Congiess to reconsider tlicix decision and come to Icnus 
with tho Moslem League. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha issued a statoment on the doehu'ation 
made by the viceroy, saying • “We fully rcaliKO the gravity of the siLualiou 
and tho menace that confionts India. We feel U oiiv duty to call u}ion the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence of their country and also call nivm 
the CHovcnimcnt immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to dcvisi^ proper 
machineiw to provide them with military training and all other equipments Ro 
as to enable them to do their duty,” 

Congress loaders exchanged views at Lucknow, with^ MniilJina Abul Knlnm 
Azad and Moslem League leaders with Oliaudhuri Khaliri-uz-Zauum. Iho 
opinion was held in both quarters that Bir fclamuel iloarc’s slatcmont recorded 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. ^ 

Mr. 0. P. N. Sinha, the Loader of tho Opposition in tho Bihar AwHomiily 
appealed to the Congress 1o reconsider their decision with regard to Uio giving 
up of office in tho provinces, 
asth. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ that ‘The control and management 
of civil disobedience has been left in my hands. Tho best way of losing a 
cause is to abuse your opponent and to trade upon his woakiK'Hs. Wiiatcvoi 
may be tmo of other modes of warfaro, in Satyngraha it has been hold that 
causes for failure arc to be sought within. The refusal by tho British Govern- 
ment to fulfil the Congress hope that they would moke the expected de(daratlon, 
is solely due to tho weakness in tho Oongress organization ami CongroHsmen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the Barijan, in reply to a MoBicm 
correspondent, said : “Live and let live on mutual forbearance and toleration is 
the law of life,” 

In the U. P. Assembly, Nawabzada Liactuat Ah Kliau, General Hocrotary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to tho relocated c'hargos levelled «g,nin»l him 
by Congress si)eakers that the r^eague was betraying the Ifliamic Ideal of demo- 
cracy, explained that the Moslem League was not opposed to dcmcMU’acy but 
only to that form of it which was embodied in tho Act oC 1935. 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern Htates Agency at a meeting in Orthmiin, 
adopted a resolution expressing steadfast loyalty and unflinching devotion to 
His Majesty tho King Emperor, 

29th. His Excollency tho Viceroy issued invitations to tlio leaders of thu Congress 
and of the Moslem League to meet him at New Delhi : the invitations w'cro 
assumed to be in connexion with consultations onvisagetl in Hir Hamuol 
Hoate’s speech in tlio House of Commons. 

Dr* Rajendta Prasad, the Congress Ihresident, in explaining tho impliijations 
of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, in a circular letter to tho 
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rioviBcial OoiijiretsS Comnnttces, csprcFscd the vi(‘w : “Our non -violence to-day 
ifl put to the t^ieatcst lest in le&pcct ot ilindii-MoBlcm xelations* (Jon css men 
have to show then uon-Molcnce — lu pailieului* at the time o£ Iliiidu-Moslcin 
liots by losing tlicu' Incs, li need be, to picvcnt them* I'bey may not take 
sides.” 

L>r, G. S* Ariuidale, President of llie 'Ibcosophical Society, addressing a 
public meeting at Salem, pointed out that the war was loiight not only ior the 
preservation of peace and ilemoeiacy m Euio] e huL that it w^as a war against 
injustice, aggicssion and evil thinas whene^(‘l they niicht bo, and that it' was 
a war foi India’s freedom. He incidentally icmaiked, “J\ir, Gandhi is not a 
political leadci but a spuilual leader.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras receued Eumarraja T\Tu(hijili Chctliai*, 
Leadei of the Opi) 0 sitioti and of the JusUee Paity in ihe Madias AsKemldy, 
who iiiloimed His Ex(*ellcnfy that he was unable to accept the invitation 
to assist in foiming a Council of Ministeis. 

Under the icfonna announced m the llajkot Daibai Gazette Ext raoi din ary, 
the Eajkot State As&omlily w’oidd be reconstituteil so as to consist of 00 members, 
excluding the Picsident, of wdiom 4i) would be eloxted and 20 nominated and 
ol the latter Ti sliould be olIi('ial members* 

Ml. II. S. Suhiawardy, Labour Minibler, Bengal issued a statement, observing, 
'‘The feelings ot the Moslems of India (owaids the war aie explicit. This 
war has aroused in us a deeper regard foi the ideals for which the British 
l-)eo])le and the British Government stand than ever and Ims evoked spontaneous 
feeling of loyalty and a desire to take our shaie in the burden of the War*” 

SOth, His Excellency Lord Ei'skinc accepted the resi^* nation of the ]\Iadras JMinistry 
and took o\er the administration of the Presidency* The Legisiaiurc was 
laorogucd. 

The United Provinces Ministry also resigned. 

In the AHHimi Legislativo Assembly, the Congress rcsolntioii on war which 
was moved by the Picmicr was carried hy Ik? votes to k. An amendment by 
the Moslem Jjcaguc was dcl‘cat(-d by IkB votes to 19, 

Pandit Tawiiarlal Nehru, in a Press statimcnt accepted Mr. Eazlul ITn<i’s 
“cliallcnge” and invited his co-oiicration to investij-ulc his *‘lanlastic” charges 
against Congiess Ciovernments. 

As a result of the CongrcBs Working Coramitteo delniriing Hj, Biibhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the oflico of the iTcsidcnt of tlio Ben/'al Provincial Congress 
Committee or any other olllec oi elective Congress liodics, the executive ol tlie 
I'rovincial C’ongress at its mooting in Clalcutta, elected Bajendra Chandra 

Hei), as I’rcsident of the B, IC 0. O. in place of Hj. Bose, 'I hero was no oilier 
candidate. 

31sl* 11. E. tjic Viceroy’s decision invite Congress anil Moslaii League leaders 
to a joint disenssion gave doc)> satisfac.t.ion in all quarters. 

The Congress Ministries in Biliar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces wore to be trebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories, Jhis statement was the first indication otlicfally to he giicn of the 
extent of the <•? over n men t’s piogrammo for the development of 'the country’s 
ordnance factoiics which ultimately would fur cxc'ocd their present maximum 
ca])acity of production. 

Hj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, eritiming some of the sf at emouts by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr, I^ajendra Prasad said, regarding the wenkncKS in Congress 
organization and Congress men, *Tn my humble opinion this failure is largely 
due to bad Icndorsbin, both before the out-break ol war and after.’’ 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address at Lucknow, said tJiat the diflereiutes 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER~1939 

Chief Events ^“■Loi'd Zeiland’s Statomont in tlio Lords on 
British intentions towards _India~!rho Viceroy's Broadoast Mossaga 
to the Indian poople— Oonstitntional Reforms annonneod in tho Mysore 
State— CongroBS WorMng Oonunitteo meeting in Allahabad. 
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1st. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, President of the All-India Moslem 
Lea£>ue, and Dr. Rajcndia Prasad, Piesidciit of the Conj^ress, held a joint 
conference with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jimxah also 
attended the conference at the Yiceioy’s House. A discussion of general 
chai acter took place afUir which the meeting adpiuiied . , 

rollowin'> the resignations by the Congress Ministries in the United Piovinees, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governois of the above provinces invited the leaders 
of the Opposition m the respective assemblies for consultaUon regaiding the 
formation of altci native Ministiics. The leaders of the Opposition expressed 
their inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

In the 0. P. Assembly at Nagpur, the first measure to be taken for diHcnssion 
was the 0. P. and Bciar Vidya Mandir and the constitution of committees for 
their management ,--tho Opposition motion for the recirculation ol the bill 
was rejected. 

2nd. Pandit Jawharliil Nehiu and Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad arrived afc New 
Delhi, whole they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Raiciidra Piasnd. Then 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Hoiies of an 
agi cement between Congress and the Moslem League on a joint pionosal io be 
placal bcfoie the Vicoioy for the settlement of India’s immediate political 
(liineulties became blighter following Mahatma Gandhi’s decision to t^A’olong 
his stay at Delhi, 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, mado a statement of Britain’s intoiitionH 
towards Iiulia, rc])lying to a debate on India : ‘^Jt is sometimes said still in 
India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism thcie, but cv(jry step taken 
since 1919 has emplniHized and ratified tlie determination of the people of this 
country to work for selt-Ooveinmefit in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since tlic Act of 1919. We are stiiving our host with all 
sincciity to assist in icmoving the obstacles which at bresont ho in the path 
of the fulfilment of the promises which have been made. But I still find Ironi 
my practical expoiicncG every day of the year for the past 4 or 5 years that it 
is no use ignoring dilliculticB in your path. What you may do is to work 
patiently and in all sincerity to remove them. 

3rd. Dr. Rajondra Prasad, the Oongicss President, informed the Pressmen at New 
Delhi, that the Congress rqdy to be made to the Vif*eroy was ready and W'ns 
expected to bo scut on the 4th November. In reply to a question, lie said 
that tlic reply was not a joint one by the Congress and the Moslem Loagnn. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress leply was taken to be contained in 
a statement by Dr. Rajcndra Prasad in which he invited the British (rove.rninent 
to “throw on rndians the responsilnlity of producing an agreed eonstitiitum 
without any interlerciice from outside and to promise to give statutory effect 
to it when prodiused.” 

IT. E. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resignation tendered by his Ooumtil 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and administrative powers 
within the Province. 

H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the resignation tcndcr(‘d 
by the Ministers, and issued a proclamation suspending tho constitution. Ills 
Excellency in a broad(*aBt talk appealed for public co-operation in tho 
successful prosecution of the War. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party’s resolution on the war ofTorixig 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by tho various 
parties wore discussed. Tho main resoJution was moved l)y Bardar FSaluulur 
Gurbachan Bingh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of Uic 
Opposition (Oongi'ess) moved an amendment. 

In tho Onssa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Biswanath Das, tho Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Sneaking on tho lesolution, Mr* Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her difficult days, **fudiau leaders 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause”. All that she wanted was 
the application of Britain’s war aims to India. 

H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces asked the Ministry that with 
regard to their impending resignation, due notice should bo given to enable 
Eis Excellency to make altornate arrangements to carry on tho aclmiuistration, 

A meeting of Hindus held undor tho presidency of Dr. B. B. Moon jo at 
Nagpur, resolved to infoj-m His Excellency the Viceroy that Mahatma Gandhi 
being of the Congress does not represent Hindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any commnnal seitlement arrived at behind the bncTc oC the Hindu 
Mahasabba as a lesulfc of conveisations now iu pro^-ress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus. 

4th. Ecplics to suggestions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s political future were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Bajendra Prasad, on 
behalf of the Congress, and Mr. M. A. Jnmah, on bcUali of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an inteivicw with II. E. the Viceroy in the moriiina; 
while Mr. M. A. Jinnah met IJis Excellency latoi lu the day. Mahatma Gan(ihi 
and Dr. Eajcndia Prasad left Now Dcllu. 

On the Himlu Moslem question, Mahatma Gandhi said, “No pact scorns fco bo 
in front of us. Janab Jinnah Saheb looks to Lrili^h povicr to satoi,uard Bloskm 
lights. Nothing that the Oongicss ran do or coiiv'cdo vill satisiy liim,” 

'rho OiiGsa Miiiistiy ii’Cigned. The House adoi>tGd the lesidution by 30 votes 
to 10. 

The Oo\cinor of I^ombuy accepted the resignatioJi of the Bluuslry and issued 
a ])ToclamaLiou suspcuding the (jonstUution. 

Maliatma Gandhi, in an article in the Ilaiijan, oatitlod “The next stG|V\ 
rcmailccd, “I luivc never felt the weight of lesimnsihility as hoavuly as I do 
to-day in (‘onnovioii with the ])rcscnt impasse witli the IJiitish GovcnimiMit. The 
rcingimtioii of the Congress Blinistiics was a necessity, luit. the next stop is by 
no means clear. Corigichsmcn seem to be cxpoi-ting a big move. Some 
(torrespondents tell me that if I only give the <*all, there will be an all-India 
icsponsc such as has novel been made beloro and they assure me that people 
will lemain iian-vifikint. iJoyoad tlnnr assurance I have no other proof in 
support of their statement. J have i>iooi in my possession to the contrary,’^ 

Maliatma GandJii, in an interview to the Indian oorrcspondoiit of the 
Manchvstn' Guardian on the I^ords flebatc on India said that ho was shocked at 
Ijord Zetland’s suggestion that the Ccmgicss was a Hindu organization and was 
amazed that it could emanate fioin one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of State, 

From Hyderabad (Doccan), a communicpic said: “The Air Council has decided 
to allocate His Exalted lIighnoKs’ gift of .CKK),i)ijO towards tJic <*.ost of a new 
lighter sffnadron to be formed shortly and to bo known as “I'lie Hyderabad 
Squadi on,” 

A report dolailing action taken by the Central and Ih'ovincial Govoriiments 
dining 1037-38 on the rccommcndationH of the Boyal Commission on Labour 
stated, that continued attention was being paifl by the Pjovuioial Govcinmouts 
to the health mid wellure of the indnstnal woikcr. 

5th. II. E. the Viceroy in a broadcast message to the Indian profdo and in an 
oilicial statement issued from New Delhi, stated, “I am not profuired to accejit 
tills failure. I propose iu due course to try again in consultation with the 
leaders of these great iioliiical parties and tiie Princes (o see if even now theic 
may still be the possibility of securing unity.” 

'rhe correspondence whieh passed between His Exadlmicy, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Kajcmdra i^rasad while tho negotiations m Dcliil wein in progress, were 
published along with His Excellency’s statement. TJiat from Dr. Jtajondra 
Prasad to I Us Excelieney emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 
granting of its demands and regretted that the communal question had been 
dragged into the Delhi negotiations. Mr. Jiniiah’s letter to the Viceroy 
levealed tho unwillingness of Msdiatma (hindhi and Dr. Pajondra ITasnd to enter 
into negotiations with the Moslem Loader for a communal HCtilement in tho 
provincial held until the British Government had comjdicd with Congress 
demands. 

The Government of Mysore, passing orders on tJxo rcT>ort of tho constitutioiml 
Eeforms Committee which coniduded its labours, announced tho reforms to bo 
introduced in tho Btate* “Tlie State Executive Council will lie enlarged and it 
will hereafter consist of the Dewan and four Ministers. Tho J>ewun will bo 
appointed by the Maharaja. Of tho four MiaisterB, all of whom will bo 
nominated by the Maharaja, at least two will be drawn from among tho elected 
members of the IteprcHonUtive Assembly and tho Legislative Councih ITie 
Legislative Council will have an elected majority^ of its 68 members 44 will be 
el(5cted and 24 nominated. ^^The franchise for the iiopresentative Assembly 
(Lower House) will be eactended so that the electorate will bo about double its 
present sise.^' 
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Sardar Vallavbliai Patel, addressing Congress voluuleeis at Ahmcdabad said 
that the Cougiess did not intend to harass the British Government at the 
piescnt moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain and 
Fiance, and they believed that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc- 
tion of civilization* 

Mr, M, A. Jmnah issued a statement from New Delhi, “I assure Mr, Gandhi 
that the Mussalmaiis of India depend upon their own iiihoreiit stieugth. We 
are deteimmcd to fight and fight to the last ditch for lights to wlueh we aie 
entitled inspite ot the British or the Congress. Wo do not depend on any body.” 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur ou his way to Waidha, in loply to 
luimerous questions, said, *T will resist civil disobedience unless I find the 
countiy prei)iued tor that.” 

Pandit Jawhnihd Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Press from 
Lucknow, said the Viceroy’s sUlcment suri>riscd him as it convoyed an 
entirely dilleicut inipicasion of what iianspiicd in Delhi and from what he had 
gathered from (‘Oiilact with some of the principal parties concerned. 

His Excellency the Govcrnoi of Oiissa acceiJted the icsignation of the Minis- 
try and appointed Mr. L. C. Ansoigc, l.c.s., as advisor to assist him in the 
auniiiiifitration of the pru\iin'c. 

Dr* Ihqeudia Piasad, in a Btaicmciit issued at Patna declared : ‘‘We have 
made oui views ])cilcctly cloar, Wc will not accept the position as stated by 
Sir Samuel lloarc. TJic qiieBtion of the constitutional status of India and the 
declaration of Bj-itish war aims arc the piimaiy issues with us. All other 
issues are ot secondaiy importaaeo, which cannot be allowed to overshadow the 
major issues, for less supersedo them.” 

The outdow of Khakriars fiom the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city bometime back. 

7tU. Lord y^otland, speaking in the House of Lords duiing a debate on India, 
expressed the belief that there was still every chance of an caily settlement oi 
the constituuonal crisis in rndia. He regretted the Congress Miuistiics’ decision to 
resign, csiicciully as they had shown such zeal in cuirying out their administra- 
tive duties but leit that the setback was temporal^ and would be of shoit duration* 

The Ministers of the Frontier Provinces signed a joint resignation, which the 
Premier handed to His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Uaiendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Patna* 
Ho stated inlet alia i “He (the Viceroy) seems to give the imi»ression that the 
British Government is unable to comidy with our request for a clear declaration 
of India’s status as a lice country on account of our difiercuces. The fact is 
that the British tJovernmont is not prepared to piomise that it will accept and 
give legal eilect to any ooiistitiition which Indians including all loal minoiities 
would prepaio and m which saleguards lor the piotection of the nuiioritics will 
be included”. 

Ml. Jiiinah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said “I am always will- 
ing to <omc to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on “equal terms”* I have 
no lU-will against them*” 

Sth* The Central Provinces Ministry resigned. His Excellency the Governor in- 
formed the Prime Minister that ho could not finally accept the resignations of 
the Ministry until he ha<l had time to make other arrangements for carrying on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma GaiuUii in a stateniont issued at Wardha said : “’Ihere can be no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is oxnloiing the possibilities of a settle- 
ment, the Moslem League blocks the way, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks.” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired by foreign influences to create 
serious diversions on the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently collapsed. 

flth. The Government of India issued a communiuno on the con trover sy over the 
the Haj pilgrim trafiie. it stated inicr alia : ”The Oovernmenfc of India were 
unable to agree to the fc^ciudia Steam Navigation Company’s proposals involving 
an increase in fares to Ks. 215 return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
px'epared and able to carry all pilgrims at the maximum fares of last season, 
that is, Ks. J07 return from Karachi, The Moghul line accepted the decision of 
the Government of India. The Bcindia Company were unwilling to do so and 
have suspended their pilgirm sailings for the season.” 
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H. E. the Governor of C. P. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
gioups in the Provincial Assembly* 

Mr* F* E. James, m. l. a., addressing the Bangaloie Distiict circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the services, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress hlinistries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to piomoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-opeiating in the 
war effoit in hei own interests. 

The Mahaiajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Sanskut PariBhad. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakiishuan addiessing the Convoca- 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and the need for a 
gieatcr sense of values and appreciation of their coriect i>ropoition. 

10th* The icsignations tendered by the Congiess Ministiics in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the NoiLh West Frontier Piovinces weic accepted by the 
Goveinois of the two piovinces* 

The annual icport of the Indiaii^ Trade Commissioner, London for 1038-30, 
said : “It IS ijcihaps no exaggeration to say that without tiadc agreements or 
some fom of international control it is ))ccoming exceedingly diilicuU for any 
couiitiy to maintain its existing volume of trade*” 

11th. Her Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Empiic, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for foiti- 
tude and sclt- sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
theic were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi dis(ui8Bed the question of religion and nationality, writing 
under the caption “Opinions Diffci”, in the Ha?tjan, Ho said that if Flindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve dcniociacy it could be done only by the whole 
nation spcakuig its mind through its represoiitativcs elected under the broadest 
possible franc, hisc* Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 
between Mr* Jiiinah and Pandit Nohni would result m producing a basis for tv 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Haujan, entitled “Travanco^c’^ the Mahatma referred 
to the deputation which waited on him : “1 told them, tlicicfoic, that they 
must judge for themselves, irrespective of my opinion, for I was not pie))area 
to take the iisk o£ curbing even narmless iiohtical activity lor fear of imagiuaiy 
consequences. The Icadcis should therefore consider themselves ficc from any 
restraint from me. After the greatest deliberation they took two stops cmboilied 
in restrained language.” 

Travancorc’s offer of Us. 0 lakhs as a contribution to the war and its readi- 
ness to place its entire army at the disposal of the British Government as well 
as to raise a labour corps if and when necessai^, were deeply appieciatcd in a 
speec,li by the l^residcnt of the IJ^Iadras States, Lt. Col. (». P. Muriihy at the 
Htate banquet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th birthday. 

Mr* A. Gordon, o. i. K., T. s. E.. in his ]nesidenUaI address at the tenth annual 
meeting of tlie Ocntuil Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
benefits from iiTigation and the necessity for the maintenance of a highly efti- 
<*icnt irrigation service. 

12th. Bir Ahmad Baul Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, in the conrsc of a statement 
issued from New Delhi, expressed the opinion, ‘‘that the communal question 
is the main question to bo solved if wc arc ically dcsirons to boo a free and 
prosperouB India.” 

13th. The Government of India decided to givo financial assistance to men who 
were prepared to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah, ProBident, All-Tndia Moslem LoafSiue unfurling the Moslem Hag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, declared; “Active fluiqwt to the Moslem League 
must be the only political creed of Moslems.” 

A Press Note issued from Now Delhi, explained the object for the founding 
of H* K the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; donations offered and paid into 
this fund exceeded Bs. 60,00,000. 

Bit G* P. Jlatnaswami lyor, refening to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in the 
Harijan on Travancore, said s ‘‘There are some persons who too often look at 
Travancore through eoloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi.” 
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Mi\ 0, Ra]ao,opalachari, Ex-Premier, Madras, speaking at a function arranged 
in honour ot Mr. S* Satyamurti, the Mayor ot Madras said : “India could have 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a i^osition of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even provisionally come together and pre- 
sented a united fiont to the Viceroy. The majority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of Bengal on the release of political pri- 
soners it was stated : “When the present Ministry assumed ofllce there were 
undergoing sentences of impiisonment 457 peisons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Bengal of specific crimes committed in this province in furtheiancc 
of the tei'roiist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87 .” 

14th. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Congress), Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to the Premier Sir trikander Hyat Khan that the 
Opposition m the Punjab Assembly was always ready for a reasonable and 
hoLiouruble settlement ot the communal question. 

Mr. N. E Saikai gave an illumma'ing addicss on the present position of 
Bengalis m the industrial development of the Piovincc with paiticnlar icioience 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the liist of a scries of industiial 
survey lectures organised by the Calcutta Oorpoiaiion Comercial Museum. 

The Committee ot Ministers of the Eastern States Agency concluded a two- 
days’ meeting in Calcutta. 

Mr. 0. llajagopalachariar, the ex-Premier, addressing a meeting at Madras, 
referred to what he described as the need tor safeguarding Biitain’s “concrete 
intciests in India” and said : “It is for the British to state what these interests 
arc and what is the minimum protection they claim lor them* It should ho 
reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds steiliiig and jirovulcil for by 
agreement oi arbitration by disinterested judges, say some Donunion Minister 
or Ministers, This could easily be made a preliminary to the Constitution. 
I am told we can find precedent for this in the history of lush atrairs.” 

16tli. Sir M. Saadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assenilv agreed 
to form an alteinative Goveiumcnt following the resignation of the Gongress 
Coalition Govei’nment,— a communique was issued to that effect by the Weerotary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 

17th. It was announced m a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that H. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation ot the Congiess Coalition Ministry and agreed 
to the formation of a new Council of Ministers, with Sir Mohammed Haadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the Premier. 

18th. H, E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and I^ady Her- 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John assumed ollice after the necessary ceremonials 
were observed.— Sir John Woodhead, the letiiing Governor left C’ahuUta. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing under the captain “Is Congress a iriiidu organiza- 
tion ?” in the Harijan, said • '‘There cannot be a grosser libel on the OungrpHs than 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its oiigmator was an Enghsbinuiu 
The late A. 0. Hume was long its Secretary. It has always luiil oiic or two 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, English, Chnstian and Parsi luCHidcnis* 
Dadabhai Naoiaji was, till he became invalid, the soul of the CongrpHS. Ills 
was the guiding hand and directing brain in every thing. Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
was the uncrowned king of the Bomliay Piesidency. Badruddm Tyabji was for 
years a decisive factor in the doliberations of the Congress.” 

In a statement cabled to the News Ghromcle, London, Mahatma Gandhi slated, 
“Does Biitain intend to recognize India as an indejicndent nation or must India 
remaiu Britain’s doi>endency ? This question has noi. bon raisoil by the Congress 
to gain an advantage over Biiiain, but to enable the people of India to dciddo 
how they should behave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Aftab Ah, M. h , A,, (Bengal) the President of the Indian Seamen’s Federa- 
tion, issued a lengthy statement to the Press, in the <‘.ourso of which ho dwelt on 
the seamen’s demands. It was stated mteru/io : “At the moment, wc desire settle- 
ment ot only two things. Firstly, the <iaestioa of wage increase and secontlly, 
pending the establishment of the Eccruitmeat Committee, that crews should be 
selected by “open master”, as is done in the case of quartermasters (Siikanien).” 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association characterized 
the control exercised by the Congress Executive in the working of the Ministries 
as detrimental to the healthy growth of parliamentary Government. 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The thiee-day session of the Conf;ress Working Committee began at Anand 
Bhawaii, Allahabad. Dr. Hajendra Piasad, the Congiess Piesidcnt envisaged the 
possibility ot the Congiess Miinstnes returning to olQce at an early date it a 
more definite declaration of the British Government’s war aims m their applica- 
tion to India was lorthcoming. 

Sj* Sarat Chandra Bose, while picsiding over the Dhubn Students’ Federation, 
observed : “Whatever may he the couise and charact,er of the war, when it is over 
the woild will not be the same old world and many ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their (luictns. Bo far as we are concerned, the war has 
already biought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
Congiess Ministries have resigned in eiaht provinces. The constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. ‘'Phe cpiestion on every body’s lips is 
what next ? The incsent deadlock in India furnishes an exam])lc in which 
imagination and statcsmansliJ]* have not been able to oveicome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This has exposed a weak spot in the moral case of Gieat 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 

20th. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Ben, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
m Calcutta at the age of 72. 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided ovei by Mi. Byed Abdul Aziz, passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conicrcnce of workcis of the provincial League m the last week of December, 
to discuss and ad()i)t a constinctivo progiammo of work and consider means to 
strengthen the solidarity of the League, 

The Congress Working Oommitteo at Allahabad devoted six hours in discuss- 
ing the Bengal Piovincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress President received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Piovincial Congress Comraitteo alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 
particularly its Executive Council, had defied the resolutions and diiections of the 
Working Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Siikkur (Sind) where Hindu -Moslem 
riots broke out. The death roll was 21 and the numlicr of injuied was 23. 

2l8t. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the political situa- 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congiess Ministries. At an 
infoimal meeting Congress affairs in Bengal and routine matfceis were discussed. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that as true Hatyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
other side evciy chance to biing about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 

Two days of communal noting in Bukkur resulted in a death roll of 20 and 20 
injured. 

Ur. B. 8. Moonje, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at Patna, observed, “llcjection of the Federal Bchcme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act by the Congress was a blunder in as much as 
an opportunity for Hindus to control tho Central legislature by a largo majority 
had been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder*” 

22iid. The Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Maliatma Gandhi on the poUdcal situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi oxplaluou 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in oxcrciso of his powers under the Defence 
of India Buies issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
raids. 

Dr. N, N. Law in his presidential address at the second (iiiarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said ; *^0 
only hope of the future civilization of the world and also of tho e?on tinned end 
peaceful existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory of the forces of democracy.” 

28rd* The OongresB Working Committee passed a resolution on the political 
situation in India; the resolution declared, ^The Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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though the British Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress.” 

At the annual lociuitmg meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the Council undciLook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to cany on its oneioiis wo 3 *k,— Lady 
Sinha presided. 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council non-official resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 _ resolutions on the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling through and two being earned in an amended foiin. 

Mr, G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quaiterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commeice in Calcutta, said that it was a dcpicssing thought that 
maukmd had nob even now evolved any method of settling mutual differences 
other than through War. 

25th, His Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Rajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Tonk, and panchayats and certain lelorms m Municipal 
adnunistration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-Tndia Women’s Confciencc and the important 
part it played in moulding public opinion in lespect of many subjects which 
concerned the country’s well being, were stiesscd by Begum ilainid Ah, in her 
presidential address at the annual confeience of the Calcutta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hanja% “The only way out is a Constituent 
Assembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving at a ]iist solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
explained the implications of the demand and urged that all rcsouiccs must bo 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Rajkot reforms, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hanjan 
that not only had the powers hitherto possessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 

26tli. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Confeience concluded its deliberations after passing a number of TCHolutions 
beanng on educational and social subjects. One of these related to residential 
hostels for college girls and another to the control and supervision of or- 
phanages, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu- 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 

27th The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly opened in Calcutta* 
The only business of importance hofoio the House was cousidcratiou of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, as reported by the »Selcct Com- 
mittee. Tho Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) presided, 

Piof, A. R. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1023, addresRing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of scicnco in Calcutta, 
explained the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

28th. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Oommerco Member to tho Government of Iiulia, 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the policy of the Ctovornraont of industries 
during tho War and the supply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Monevlenders Bill (as passed by the Ixiwor House) was taken up dmyvo, 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address at Lahore, condemn- 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which impaired tho value ana reliability 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advo<iated 
violent destruction of tho existing social order. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, tho consideration of tho Agricultuml 
Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Bchari Mullick, Minirticr 
for Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, sponsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of tho U. 1*. Political Conference comdudcti at 
Muttra, after passing unanimously resolutions relating to Indian Stai^is, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constructive programme of the Congress. Tho coufcmico 
was presided over by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

SOth. Mr. Aftab Ali, M* l* a., President of the All-India Hoamen’s l^'ctlorrition, 
sent a cable to Mr. S* Ali, tho London representative of tho federation, inform- 
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him of the settlement ariired at with the shipowners in Calcutta 
according to which the seamen m their employ wcie given an increase of 25 
percent and a bonus of 25 percent on pie-wai wages. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly letciied the Jute Regulation Bill (1039) to a 
select committee with instructions to submit their report by December 8. An 
opposition amendment to circulate the measure for eliciting public opinion was 
defeated by 97 votes to GL The Bill aimed at secuiiiig for the growei a fair 
and steady puce for his produce* 


DECEMBER— 1939 


Chief Events Congress demand for a Constituonfc Assembly — Mr. 
Jinnah’s charge of oppression of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 
Demand for a Eoyal Commission of Enauiry— Mr. Jinnah’s call for a *‘Day 
of Deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministers— Eosignation 
of Mr. N. E. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance Minister. 

1st, Sir TIenry Oidncy, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, criticized the Congress attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
appeal to the community to offer its services to the King-Emi)cror uncondi- 
tionally, in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calculla* 

Dr. Nalini Jlnnjan Hon Cipita presiding ovei the thiid session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which began at Baruipni (24 Parganas) obseived, “We may 
diffei, but let us all agree in one thing— aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
IlUlensm is aliioad to the detriment of the wodd's peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country hy aggressiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual.” 

2nd.^ Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on an Englishman's letter on the political 
situation of India, m the . Hanjim^ declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minoiities was a greater concern of the Congicss than it ever could bo 
ol Great Britain. 

n, E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr, A. K. Fazlul ITuq, Premier of Bengal 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Fund. The statement said: “We have had under consideration the most 
appropriate manner in which the numerous loyal offers of Iiclp re(‘civcd from 
individuals and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized.” 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahnsabha in 
Calcutta, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, wore made by various speakers. Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti- 
national but hecause it was a “pernicious” measure winch separated the 
communities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the ITan jan entitled “Baffling situation”, 
made it clear that he was op]ioscd to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as its solo aim the embarrassment of the British Government. Mahatmaji 
assCTted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, ‘Tt will come, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and ho appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 


8rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
rastra physical culture conference at Batara, declared, “India expects every man 
to do his duty m this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities i)rovidcd for military training. 

Normal conditions prevailed in the Sukkur district whore many were killed 
and miured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 


4th* Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motignnj, Agra de- 
ctoed ; rhough we are always ready to negotiate and anive at a settlement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
placed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can bo serv^ by Inter^ 
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views, talks and statements unless the Government is prepared to accept the 
views espiesscd by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 

5th. H. E Sir Eobext Eeul, Governor of Assam, administered the Oatlis of OfTico 
and Seeiecy to thiee Ministers, namely, Abdnl Matin Choudhury, Khan Caluidiir 
Sayidur Eahaman and Miss Mavis Dunn. On the assumption of office by the 
thiee Ministers, a cabinet meeting was held when the portfolios were allocated. 

In the Bengal Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Official Tiustecs (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator Generals (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
w'eie referied to select committees, while the third—tho Bengal General Clauses 
(Amendment) Bill was passed. There “was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the House and earned. 

6lh, Ml. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay * —“1 wnsh Mussalmans all over India to observe, Friday, the ii^nd 
December, as the day ot deliverance and thanks-giving— as a maik oi relief 
that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the piovincial, distiict and primary Leagues all over India will hold public, 
meetings and pass resolutions and offer prayers by way of tbauks-giving lor 
being, deliveicd fiom the unjust Congiess icgime.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a eommiiniqnc lixing maximum prices ot 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be charged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Picmier, Mr. Fazliil Ttuq, for ro- 
fciiing the Bengal Officials Itceoids Bill, 3(339 to a select commiUoc, came up 
for consideration. The Rill sought to “suppiess dissemination in the Press and 
on the platform of the contents of unpublished recoids of Government unless 
after due authorization.” 


7th, n. E. Sir Maurice Hallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Piovinces, when the Chief ^ Justice of the Allahabad High Oouit adminiHtercd 
to him the Oaths ot Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lucknow. 

Lord Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords~thc occasion was the moving by the Secretary of State of the 
second reading of the India and Burma (Mis(*,ellaneous Amendmonts) Bill and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill differed from the previous Bill 
passed by the House of Lords, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barker, Finance 
Minister, presented a supplementary estimate of expenditure, amounting to Us. 
02,19,000. The other item of business was the considoration ot the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy, 
Revenue Minister. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, m.p., interviewed on his arrival at Karachi, said : “It was 
wise on the jiart of Mr. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save the face of the 
British Government and to enable them to come to a settlement on the main 
issue of the Congress demand, There is a distinct change even on the part of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to alieimto the symiiathicB 
of India”. 


Sth. Mr. M* A. Jinnah, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement to the News 
Chronicle, declared, “Suddenly Mr. Gandhi, who was always scojiUcal about the 
Constituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert anti its champion ” 
Sixteen Moslem members of the Krisliak Proja Party in the Bengal Asscnihly 
and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Mr. Jinnah’s statement, appealing to 
Moslems to observe December 22, as the “Day of Deliveraee and Tlianksgiving.” 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to the Bengal Leginla- 
tive Assembly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Protlucc Markets Bill “as 
a commendable measure partioulaily in so far as it aims at the exorcise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like.” 


Banjm, commenting under the caption, ‘Tn 
God’s Good Hands’ on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that ho was puzzled 
that Mahatma Qan(^i was “thinking mmnly of what political advant,ago for tllo 
cause of Indian indmiendence can be gained from the war situation.” “In the 
pre^nt if the Congress could justify the British case on (ho high ground 
professed by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared that she would throw in lier whole 
moral weight on the side of peace.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statemenl appealing to Mr. Jinnah and Moslems to 
desist trom observing the Day oi Deliverance^ and Thanks-giving m view of 
comiQunal unity talks and following the lesignation of OongiesB Ministries 
IMr. M A. Jumah, on being told that his api>eiil to Moslems to celebrate 
“A Day of Dcliveiance and Thanksgiving” was ill-Umcd in view of Oongress- 
League talks, explained the ciicumstanccs which led to the piiblicalion of his 
statement. Mr, Jiniiah said ; ‘The Moslem Lcagnc was tmly instificd m 
bieathing a sigh ot leliof on the dopaitiuc of Miiiistiies iiiiniical to Moslem 
interests and lu piaying for popular MinisUies lully lopicsenUng the popular 
rather than a paity wilh” That was all that he asked the Moslems to do. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his woik in connexion 
with the co-opeiative movement in Boiurnl, died in S<*otlaiid 
H. E. Sir John HcibeiL. Govcinoi of Bengal, in his icply to addresses of 
welcome picscnted to him by the Indian Association, Marwan Association, 
Bein' al Mahajaii Sabha and the Mahomedan litoiary Society at Gov^ernment 
House, OalcuUa, made lelcience to certain imtioiiant pohUml questions 
airectiiig Bengal and to some malteis concciniiig the economic progress 
and wcUaie oi the riovince, 

10th. SauUu Vallalilibhai Tatel, Chairman, Congress Paihamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr 0. Raiagopalachaii, cx-l^remier, hliwlras, in tlieii statements repudiated 
the alienations of wrongs done to ]\loftloms in the Congress inoviiKics and 
charactciizcd the chaiges as absiud and reckless. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe December 'SJ as the May of dcliveraiico”, was the occasion 
for the above statement. . 

Mr. 0. Jlajagopahichan. in the course of a Press statement, doclatcd, repudiating 
the chaigCH made liy Mi. Jiiinah against Congress Munstiies; “L have stated 
befojc and 1 lepeat again that theie was never any occasion ior comidaint, much 
less for luteriereuce. The Madias Ministiy like the Mimsi.ncs ni other provinces 
never gave loom for complaint on the part of minoniios. On the contrary 
thcie may have boon occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgcnco 
in lavour of minorities.” 

Sir vStafTord Cripps, M. P. in his talk to Press rcprcHcntativcs at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad, made a statement that gicater interest in Indian ailairfl 
was being taken by Parhument. Hir Slairord also stated that the inlluenco 
of gioupB 111 tlic House ol Commons lavomablc to India’s asiurations 

^'^PaucSr^jTwharlal Nehru, addicssing a meeting at Allahabad, ref cried to his 
Agra speecli in which ho had refeued to the IncUaii Civil berviee and other 
Imperial Hcrviccs. Personally, ho said, he had never liehovod that the services 
W'cre eiheient. And in this rcsiiccfc there was no dilicrence between the English 
and the Jiuhan members of the services. ^ - 

Lady llama Rao presiding over the All-India women’s Conference (Central 
raujiib branch) held at Lahore declared : “'J'horo is to-day from ^ all I have 
noticed since my return to India a real desiie to express nationalism in a 
blind and unthinking advocacy oi return to maunciH and cusloms of past 
times and to eject from oui life every thing w)iich savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that we are denationalizing ourselves. This is an altitude, 1 am 
afraid, I do not wholly sympathize with.” 

tlth, Rctiorts of disturbances following cases of profiteering were received from 
Jiib)mli)ore and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 

In tiic Bengal Council, three nou-olfunal resolutions on war wore tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of ilai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayau Siuha (Progressive) urged “wliole-hoartcd support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menatJO.” The next 
resolution tabled by llai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Bnncrjoo (l^rogrctisivo) sought 
to alUrm the “unswciving allegianco of tlic ])roplc of Bengal to His Majesty’s 
Throne and Person.” The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) wauled the British Govenimoni to declare India “as an independent 
state in order to enthuse the people ol this country to take part and prosecute 
the war to a successful eud.” 

In the Bengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was voiced in the 
House, when a resolution on war was discussed. , , , , , 

In the Bengal Assembly, amendments wore tabled in the House on the 
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Grovernment’s War resolution by Si. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the Oppo- 
sition), Mr. Syed Jalaluddin llushemy (Proja Party), Mr. P, Baiierjee (Gonj»ress) 
and Mr. Abdul Rahman Siddiqui (Coalition). 

Mr. S. 0. Majumdar, Chief Engineei, Irrigation, Government of Bengal, in 
his presidential addiess at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) in Calcutta, dealt with the pioblems concerning the tidal livers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
intioduced by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, had an easy ])asBago. 
Mr. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Tjocal 
Self-Government presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Jute Regulations Bill, 

13th. Ml. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal Commission to investkate charges of oppression of Moslems 
in Congress-goveined piovinoes Mr. Jin nan reiterated his chaiges against the 
Oougiess Mmistiies and tiaced the history of the League’s agitation from its 
first protest against the comimlsory singing ot ‘Bande Mataiam’, the question 
of the Gongiess Hag and the supplanting of Uidu by Hindi. He defended his 
appeal to observe a day of thanksgiving at the resignation ot Congress 
Ministries. It was, he said, an exiuession of the very natural icliet of the 
Moslem minorities and a way of foicing “cais that have hitheito been deaf to 
listen to us.'’ He said, “1 would have been inclined to respond to Mr. (Jandhi’s 
appeal had he and other Cougicss leadcis piaciiscd what he preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere in which a communal agi cement might 
be anived at. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier moved tlie 
war resolution which evoked an interesting debate. The principal speakers 
were : the Premier, Hj. Barat Chandia Bose, (the Leader of the Opposition ), 
and Mr. W. 0. Wordswoith. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, opened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission lu the Daibhanga Library Hall, 
Calcutta University. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
arrived in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay cxiircsrted 
the view that the communal problem in this country was not communal in the 
accepted sense of the term, but purely political. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission in Calcutta, recommended to the 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange tlie acquihition 
of the typescript of micro-filmed cojnes of rocoids relating to India, availa}>lc 
in the India ollicc in I^ndon, Holland, Franco and l^ortugal. 

Dr. Sir Shafikat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on ‘Constituent Assembly^ 
in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. He saul interalia : “The device of a 
Oonstitucut Assembly whi(‘.h has been deliberately adopted to shelve the 
communal question, will bo uttoily futile at this juncture. While this is so, 
wc must remember that this is an ideal at which we ought to aim conBiatontly.” 

Bievet Col. R. N. Chopra, Director of the School of Tiopkal Modnunc, 
Calcutta, opening an exhibition of medical, surgical and allied products in 
Calcutta, observed, “With her vast natural resources and huge potential market, 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization iii the <^hcmical 
and other allied fields,” 

A fund for the relief of the Polish rcfugccB was started in Calcutta. If, R the 
Viceroy donated Rs. 5O,0U0. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopala(4mriar, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal 
Commission,^ said, “Enough has boon said already to show the invalidity of 
Mr. Jinnah’s position, lie now seeks a Jtoyal OommiHsion to be ftjifxmihwl 
by the British Government which will bo of a purely judicial perHonnd 
composed of Jurlgos of His Majesty's High Court.” ’ 

15th. H. E, Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, iimuguratod the thinl 
session of the Indian History OougrosB in the Ashutosh Bmldiug, Oahuitta, 
University. His Excellency said that history was a “continuoufl growth” and 
gave an explanation and of the problems which faced the world. 

Dr. Rabindra Natb Tagore performed the opening ceremony of the All-India 
Food and Nutrition Exhibition in Calcutta. 
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Saidar Vallal)])]iai Patel, Chairman of the Pai li amen tar y sub-Committec, in 
a PicBB statement fiom Bombay, declared that Mr* Jinnah had “no case” 
against the Congiess and that his “sole obieet was to kcej) up communal feeling 
at a high tension.*' 

Pandit Jawliailal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Bombay, 
rciteiatcd the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr* Jinnah’s demand tor a Eoyal CommiBSion to 
inveBtigate the Moslem allcgatioiiB against the toimer Congress Ministries. 

Mr. A. K* Fazliil Huq, the Bengal J'lemier, issued a statement xeiterating 
his intention to collect evidcneo icgaiding the allegations of oppiession dl 
Moslems in the provinces formcily contiollcd by the Congress Ministries and 
place them before a Royal Commiasion proposed by Mr. Jinnah. 

The eleventh session of the All-lndia Industiics Confcience commenced at 
Mysore, under the picsidency of Sir A. itamaswami Mudahar, Commeico 
Mcmbei to the Govcinment of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Uewan of Mysoic, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf ol His Highness tlie IHaharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Sir ShafTat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the ausinees of the 
Bengalee Ex-Scrvico Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal lor the 
immecUato establishment of Central and Ihovincial War Boards for mobilizing 
Indian icsoinees foi the prosecution of the War. Jhmcc Akram Ilossein 
said that ho did not believe in the classitication of martial and non -martial 
laces. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the eourso of an article in ilid Ba7 ij an entitled, “The 
Princcb’* said : ‘ When Britain has bhed Impel ialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, ifc will bo (liscoveicd that tho two ‘arms’ of Impeiialism— the Princes 
and the I* C. S.—have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act.” 

Sir Sikandcr Jlyat Khan, m a Press intciview, suggested a scheme for 
solving tho communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the difllculties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a country-wide election camiiaign in view of tho present communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suggested that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, tho Viccioy holiiiag in tho selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M. h* A., President of tho All-india Depressed 
Classes Association. 

17th. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinn ah’s 
demand for a Royal Oommission. He said : “In a way, I iveleomo this ; the 
situation had come to a head. And now, cither the communal problem wiJl be 
given up as insoluble, or wc will arnve at a solution though not (iuite satis- 
factory.” 

Tho proposed inquiry into certidn allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress (Tovcniments, suggosteti by Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal 
Premier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was aliandoncd. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his plan for observance 
of a “day ol deliverance” over the roHiguation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of December are not Moslem functions directed against their 
Hindu followmen as a <‘,ommuinty but a condemnation, pure and simple, of tho 
regime ot tho Congress.” ^Ir. Jinnah was supported by six mombors of the 
Bengal Cabinet, including tho Premier, the President of tho Bihar Moslem 
League and tho vice- President ot the 0. P. and Bcrar Bloslom League. 

18th. H, E. the Viceroy summed up India’s poRb.ion with rej^ard to the war 
when he addressed tho annual meoling in Calcutta of the Associated Chambors 
of Commerce of India, by saying, “The fate of India m the international 
sphere turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” 

Tho Congress Working Committee mot at Wardha and held a five hours’ 
sitting, Mahatma Gandhi being present for tho first tluce hours. Tho Oom- 
miitoe had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of die fact that there 
had been no new factor in tho political situation since the Allahabad meeting 
except for Lord Jjotland’s recent statement iu tho House of Lords which, how- 
ever, was not regarded as having taken tho position any farther than where it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a boating on the situation. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premimv 'Vfgs parsed by 142 votes to 82. 

7 
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The Coalition Parly in tho Bengal Assemly pi^sscd a leaoliiiion expressing its 
■want of confidence in Mr. Nalini Panjan tSaikai, the Finance Minister, who 
remained iieutial when voting on the wai icsolutiou took place. 

The Council of Eulers, Eastern States Agency met in Calcutta, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police torce and a High Court— the 
Eaja Saheb of Seraikclla picsided. 

The Congress Working Committee further discussed the political situation 
at Wardha. The Committee had bcfoie it a diatt statement piepaiod by Mahatma 
Gandhi,— tho trend of which was that the Committee, witliout taking any preci- 
pitate action immediately, would make an advance ovei the Allahabad position by 
making it clear that it the Congicss demand was not conceded in essential, 
the Congress was fully prepared foi the next step in its luogtamrao which had 
staited with the icsignatiou of the Congiess Miiiistiies. 

Mr. Nahni Eanjan Barker. Finance Mhiisier, Bengal, tendered his rcsianation* 
Mr. Barker made the first public announecinont that he had icsigned fiom tlio 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Jjogislativc Council, when all sck*tions of tho 
House combined in paying tubutos to the valuable woik ho had lendeied to tho 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul IJuq, Premier of Bcmval, issued a siatement to the Picss, 
which contained a denial that he had “backcil out” ol his oiler to Bandit JawhaiUU 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppiessioii against JMoslenis in tlio 
provinc.es under Congress iMinistrics. 

In the Bengal Assembly, ]\Ir. Nauslicr Ali, an ox-Ministcr of Bengal and a 
member of the ihoja Tarty was ccnsincd by the Bpeakor, Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque, for remaiks mudy by him against the chair, dining the diseusBion on 
the war ^resolution. 

The loth session of the AIl-Tiidta Philosophical Congress met in tho Address 
Hall of tlio Osmauia Uiiivcisity, Ily^dcrabad. Tho Eight llon’blc Sir Akbur 
Hydari, Ohancollor of the Osmania Univcisity, dchvcicd the inaugural ory speech. 

20th. The Congress Working Committee renewed Us adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the meeting,- the ComniiUce also 
discussed the quoation of observance of the ‘‘liidopcndcnco Day” on January 20, 
tho Bengal Congress aflairs, and the riotn in Sukkiir, Sind. 

In the Bengal Council, the cpicstion of tho improvement of the silk industry of 
Bengal was raised when replying to a question addiossed by ilixl Jhihadur 8. N. 
Sinha (Liberal) on tho condition of the industry, Mr. H. 8. Bulir.a wanly said that 
the silk industry hud doc, lined considerably as a icsult of tho cconomu! depression 
and severe comi)cUtion by foreign silk. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee^ at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main^ resolution on the political situatiou. Tho Comnuttoo, however, adoi)tcd 
a resolution on the Bengal (Congress uffaiis and upjxnnted a (knninittec of eight, 
(an ad hoc committee) with Mauluna Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman, to make 
arrangements for conducting elections of delegates to the annual session of the 
Congress, and other elections. The Members of tho ad lioc Committee were : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (Chairman), Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. 0. r4hosb, Dr, 
Buresh Chandra Bannerjeo, Mr. J. 0. Gupta, Mr. Kiraii Bhaiikar Eoy, Mr. Aimnd 
Prasad Ohowdhury, and Mr. Bonoyondra Nath 1‘alit. 

In was announce at the conclusion of tho meeting Uiat ii was decided that 
abstention of tho members of the Congress Party from the Central liOgislatiuro 
should bo continued except in so far as it might bo necessary to retain their 
seats in the Assembly whi<*h required at least a day’s attendiincc. 

Mr. J. H. Burdcr, President of tlio European Associal.ion, in his address to 
the annual mooting of tho Association in Calcutta, said : “Tho difllcnUies and 
dangers w-luch India will have to face require the fullest collaboiatiou between 
our two nations. If India desired unity, she can roly on the lull cooperation of 
our countrymen in turning it from an ideal into a reality.” 

S2»d. The Congress Working Coramiitco concluded its five days’ session at 
Wardha after passing a resolution critizing tho statement of tho Hcciotary of 
Btate for India and reiterating the faith of the Congress in a Constituent 
ABsembly as the “only way to attain a final settlement of tho communal 
question would not be satisfactorily solved so long as dilTcront parties wore to 
look to a third party through whom they expected to gain special privileges 
even though xt may be at the expense of tho nation ” The Committee miaractor« 
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ized the Biitish Government’s raising the communal question as ‘'reluctance to 
part ■with power,” 

The Moslem “Day of Deliverance” called ior by Mr. M. A. Tinnah, President 
of the All-India Moslem League, was obsel^cd thioughout India by Moslems. 

The repoit of the commiUce appointed by the " Government of Assam and 
presided over by Sir Manmatha Nath Mukbeiioo to inquire into the Digboi 
Btiike, declared : “The strike was lesoited to without any justifying giicvance.’' 
The report farther stated : “The Labour Union had mistaken notions of the 
respective rights of capital and labour ; that it did not conduct alFaiis in the 
proper manner, that many of the stiikers themselves had no idea of the grievan- 
ces for which tlicy had sinick work find that it is not all clear that the stiike 
resolution leprcscntcd the views ol the majoiity.” The report "whbh gave a 
detailed account of the events whicli led up to the strike also made a series of 
lecommendations for the i»rcvcation of strikes like the Digboi stoppage m the 
futuic. 

The Govcinmont of Ass.am in a resolution on the report which it commendod 
for Its impaitiality and judicial taiiness stated that the icpoifc icvealcd : “There 
was no sufficient cause lor the stiiko cither in the working conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must bo ascribed to the ainliition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their will by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, lUTsiding at the thiid quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of CornmcK'e in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he dcs- 
ciibed as tJio bnsic weakness of India’s indiistiial structure. 

23rd. Mahatma Gaiidhi, in an article in the Ha7tjan, headed “rndependenco”, in 
which he tiicd to answer some objections raised by a correspondent, wrote : 
“India can settle down to peace only when she can hold against any 

combination.” He also wrote, “The Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Biitain’s War aims ; secondly, independence, 
when it oomcB, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can bo 
no consideration to ))e given to it. It is not a marketable thing. It is a 
status. This, however, docs not mean a ‘frog-in-thc-well status’. Ihcre may 
or may not be an alliance with Bntain. My hope is that there will bo. Ho 
long as 1 have a share in the attainment of indeiicnilcnce, it will bo through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
with Britain.” 

24th. Sir Maurice Gwyor, Oluof Justice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily pioduces agreement ; no agreement of any land is 
possible ^ without personal contracts and constitution making it a laboiious 
affair which requires infinite pains and patience if lasting results are to be 
achieved. India, today, was at the cross-roads of her political future, with the 
forces for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had <*ome for her to solve 
the problem, not only of her relations with Groat Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic diflerenccs.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, opening the All-India Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, Madras, observed: “Ju a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is placed on xciigious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed to play too largo a part, while commonsense is 
at a discount. The more we can infuse brotherhood into domo(‘racy the happier 
will be our country*” 

25t^ Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congresfi Workers’ 
Camp at Wardha, declared: ‘‘The world is in a vortex and a now order is boine: 
evolved lu which India has to contribute her share.” 

Bir Bjkandor Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in the country, said : “Ihings do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist My impression of the whole aituation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as It should be. My own view is that if in the immediate future some settlement 
IS not arrived at, especially at this critical juncture, it may be too late.” 

Jinn^, in a Press statement, said : “The gieatest day of my life was 
when I hm-d^that Federal scheme was suspended, and a still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried*” ^ ^ 
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2Cth. Sardar Vallavbbai Palel, addressing a meeting of the Bombay Congress 
Legislative Party, reviewed the political situation in the country and the popular 
reaction thereto. He also examined the problems confronting the country and 
urged tlie need for every member to educate his constituency and make them 
prepared for the next step which the Congress might take. 

The first meeting of the ad hoc committee, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee— to be known as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was held in Calcutta ; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

vSir Stafibrd Cupps left Calcutta for Kangoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. Duimg his stay in the country he met many Congress leadeis including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, and leaders of the Moblcins League 
including Mr. Jinnah and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. In Calcutta, Wir StafTord 
met H. E. the Viceroy and JI. E. the Governor ol Bengal, lie also met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Harold Deibyshirc). 

27th Dr. E. P, Paranipye in his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahabad made an appeal for all parties in India to come 
together in a spirit of friendliness aud hammer out a solution to India’s 
political problems. Eefcning to the international situation, Dr. Paranjpyo 
asserted that India's comparative safety for the picscnt and also its liability to 
danger in future were dependent on the BuLish connexion. Ho also pointed out 
that the great danger to democracy in India appears to bo the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both m the Congress and the Moslem League, 

Mahatma Gandhi, aildicssing tbo Nagpur Proumual Congress workeis at 
Waidhagaii], declared : '‘Wc should resort to civil disobedience only when wc 
are sufficiently strong, when we begin to look upon it as our dhaima (duty) 
and when it is inevitable ” Ho continued, “Khadi has no place in a violent 
fight, but it is our ammunition in a non-violont struggle and if we fiic our guns 
without Khadi, civil disobedience will lail.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, PrcHidcnt-olcct of the All-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha 
session, arrived in Oalcutt.a. Mr. Bavarkar, hoisting the Mahasabha Hag at tho 
Wellington Sjuare, Calcutta, explained the symbolic significance of tho Hag, 
and said that it was not tho emblem of any particular j^art or piovineo of India, 

but was the emblem of tho Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasabha Hag, ho 

continued, was not meant to antagonize the Hag of any other community, such 
as that of Mahomedans, Parsis, or any other section of the Indian ])coplo who 
had also right to have Hags of their own. This Hag only meant that the Hindus 
had come to realize that they were a nation by tliomselvcs aud had the right to 
livo as a nation. Mr. Savarkar said that the Hag also indicated peace, the one 
condition being that it must not be antagonized by other flags. 

Tho 15th ^ session of the All-India Educational Conference (*ommouecd in 

the Baradari Hall, Lucknow. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurated tho confeuenee 

and Sir 8. Kadhakrishnan presided. Tho need for a natimml scheme for 
education was stressed by Bir B. Kadhakrishna in liis adtlresH. Ho said, '"J’o servo 
and protect human crcativcness is the end of all edmiatiun.” 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, Bengal, presided 
over the 2lBt session of the Bengal Mniistorial OHieors’ Confercnco at Burdwan. 
He said that ho would try his best to see that generally tho position of 
ministerial oHicots was onco more oxamined leading to the bottormont of their 
and prospects. ^ 

The Madras Provincial Harijan Conference which met at Chidambaram, under 
the presidency of Mr* I. Muniswarai Plllai, passed resolutions deploring the 
political impasse, urging all persons and parties to strive to oml tho stalemate 
and requesting the British Govornment to agree to tho calling of a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise and population basis. 

28th. Mr. y. D. Barvarkar made a comprohensivo survey of tho political situation 
in India in his presidential address at tho meeting of All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta. Mr. Bavarkar explained in detail tho basic jiriuciiHcs of tho 
Hindu movement and reviewed vital problems of tho day, such as the future 
constitution of India* the problem of minorities, tho Hindu Moslem question, the 
position of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Congress aud tlio attitude of 
the Mahasabha in regard to the war and tho economic future of India. Hit 
Btomatha Nath Mukherjeo, Chairman of tho Eecoption Commitioo road his 
address discussing in detail tho “plight of Bengali Hindus under tho Communal 
Award. Ho expressed tho hope that the Hindus would yet consolidate and 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for their own cause ~“a cause which 
is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing less than what to them 
IB justly due,” 

A civil reception was accorded to H. H. the Maharaja of Sir Jhoda Shamhere 
Jung Bahadur Eana, Prime Minister and Supreme Oommandcr-in-(Jhie£ of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall 

At the seventh annual general meeting of the Employers’ FcdcraLion of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented by the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Government in the tasks which confronted the 
Elmpiie, was passed at the Eoyal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution oCTcring full 
aud unconditional assistance to the British Government in the prosecution of 
the war was adopted by 25 votes to 11. The resolution ^vas moved by Mr. B. 
L. Eallia Earn, general secretary of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day, after passing a resolution stating, “As far as our community is con- 
cerned rt shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic ideal.” 

Rardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri- 
zed the Moslem League’s demands for arriving at a communal settlement as 
vague. He repudiated the League’s charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

29th, Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur in liis presidential address at the 52n(l 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
Ali Park, Calcutta, declared ; “No system of education will command our appro- 
val which will neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National Liberal Federation at Allahabad passed a resolution on war, 
appealing to Indians to give their support to the cause for which the democra- 
cies were fighting in Europe. The resolution on Dominion Btatus urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the cstablishmont of 
complete responsible Government in the Province and a Federal basis at the 
centre within a specified pciiod. 

80lh, The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its Bcssion in Calcutta, after 
passing a resolution criticizing the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hind us. Other 
important resolutions passed by the conference roferied to India and the War, 
the formation oi a Hindu *‘railitia”, India’s future constitution and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution cxprcBsing its inability to accept the decision 
of the Congress Working Committee regarding the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of delegates, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, “Is the Congress generally neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to replied in the Harijan : 
‘Tn a fice India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day, Christianity being the nominal religion of the 
rulers, it receives favours which no other religion enjoys, A (lovernmcnt 
responsible to the people dare not favour one religion over another. But I 
should see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating tlioao who having left 
them return to their fold, I think that the Christians of free America would 
rejoice at the return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the slums— if 
there are any in America— temporarily calling themselves Hindus under the 
influence of a plausible Hindu missionai^.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Banjan, in whuih he enjoined 
on Congressmen to note the preamble to the Working Committee’s resolution 
on the “Independence pledge”, said ; “If Congressmen had honestly lived up to 
the constructive programme of 1930, there would bo I’urna Bwaraj to-day.” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The last six months of 1939 were as prolific of political contro- 
versies and conflicts in India as the first six months were. But tho 
, outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 

attiludo to^ the 'B.eiv Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 

European War of the machinery of tho government of that country, 
has overshadowed these in our country as in m<any 
other countries. We in India are distant from the field of opoia- 
tions , and though Britain, tho British Government, the British Vice- 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so mucli 
as the courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India’s iiublic life of tlioir feelings and opinions with 

regard to the Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested obsorvem of a war that might change tho fato and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. Tho acci- 
dent of our inclusion m the British Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any senso of fear, of danger in us. As we write tliis 

study of the war as it affected India directly as a pai’t of iho 
British Empire, as a dependent pari of the British Empire, and 
indirectly as a part of the modem world where distant country have boon 
brought near one another through technological improvement in 
methods of inter-communications, India appeared to have developed a 
certain philoso]jhio indifference to events happening in Europe. Poi* 
eight years India had been watching tho inexplicable weaknesses oC 

British foreign policy, for eight years she, an original member of tho 

League of Nations, had boon witnessing loading nations of tho world 
breaking all the conventions of this super-national organisation, tho 
last hope of peace in the modern world, tho last sliicld of tlio bet- 
ter life that scionco and its triumphs promised to tho mon and 
women of the world. Britain and France wore leaders of tho League 
of Nations. But thoir politicians took the load in betraying all tho 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human lifo under all the strosnos 
and strains of modern life. And witnessing those weaknesses and 
betrayals, tho people in India woro bewildered in thoir thoughts and 
activities with reference to international dovolopmonts ; they also 
shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as tlioso 
happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 
China where Japan, Italy and Germany had ono after another oxtin- 
guished the hght of democracy and national self-rcspoct in those 
countries. 

It is in the background of such disappointments and scepticism 
that India’s attitude to tho war in Europe can bo explained in 
^ period tho events during which form tho suhjoct- 

^ matter of this study. There was no doubt that 

with Poland India’s sympathies were wholly with Boland in her 
fight against the Nazi aggression for tho protection 
of her national independence* Successive generations of Indian i)ub- 
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lie men and publicists during the last one hundred years whom 
British methods of administration and enlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjection, have been inspired in their struggles for the 

political freedom of their country by the life and conduct of men 

and women of other lands, among whom were many who boro Polish 
names. They had read of the throe partitions of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending with 1892 through the help of which Prussia, 

Austiia and Russia had divided the country among themselves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, mon and women, had worked and 

conspired to throw oil' the foroignors* yoko and restore to their country Iho 
glory that was hers when Poland under John Sohoiski saved eastern 
Europe for Christendom when his army boat tho Turkish army from 
the ramparts of Vienna just as throe centurios back Charles Martel 
had defeated the Moors at tlie battle of Tours and saved Wostorn 
Europe from tbo followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like those the people of India 
have had an instinctive sympathy. This feeling was strengihoned by 
the fooling ot ropulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia had adopted in suppressing Polish froodom and keeping 
the Polish pooplo under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded these. And witlioufc going 
through tho whole history of the relation hotwoon Poland and Ger- 
many, a few extracts from the book of Prince Born- 
^^^^betweea ^ Bulow entitled Imperial Germany, published 

Poland & Germany 1911, will give us an idea of it explaining coi’tain 
of tho causes of tho present war started on Polish 
soil on Soptombor 1, 1939. Princo Bulow was Chancellor of tho 
German Empire during a part of tho first decade of tho present 
century under ex-Kaisor William who lost tlio throne in 1918 as one 
of the consequences of tho Gorman defeat during tho last World war. 

“It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across tho 
Elbe and the Odor towards the East." 

“For centuries the German colonists, often summoned to tho counti-y by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisation." 

“The annexation by tho Prussian Stale of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if tho I’olish Eepublio 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued existence." 

“Tho King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of tlie East of Germany by means of 
settling German farmers in the country, and Gorman artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns." 

“The task of solving tho problem w'ould probably have been easier for tho 
Prussians and for tho l^olcs if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by Napoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in the course of European complications it might be poesiiilo to re-establish 
Polish Independence. The Polos would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of tho frontier in 1830, 1848, 186.3. 
if the memorjf of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts." 

‘‘Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in tlie Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after ho had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (Introduced) the Gorman language as that which was to be used for 
instruction." 

“...Under Bismarck, Prussia began to take the offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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it* It is natural that the Poles were thrown into a state of violent excitement, 
that they pioiiarod to defend themselves, and with their splendid organisation, 
laigcly supported by the Polish clergy, plunged into the hay. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became moie acutc/^ 

“The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 
the PiuBsiau policy of colonisation made it clear that neither scrupulous respect 
for Polish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least pi event German nationality from being slowly but surely driven out 
of the East by that of the Poles.” 

“The work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Maichcs, for it settles Gcimans in the Eastein domain. And the whole problem 
in those parts is the problem of the relative numerical strength of the German 
population as compared with the Poles,” 

“...While the Poles thought it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 
latter unfoitunately olten did not object to selling Qciman landed property to 
the Poles for a higher puce.” 

“Put it grew more and more dillicult to acquire estates from Polish 
landholders .li the work of colonisation, , was not to be doomed to ultimate 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had exi)ieBBed already 
in J880, and which was discussed over and over again subsequently : the idea of 
dispossession. ''Fhc Dispossession Bill (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun m 1S8G.” 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern districts with a suflicient of Germans, will always be the Alpha and 
Omega of our national German policy in the East,” 

“it is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a State 
based on a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home and foreign 
policy, renounced all further attempts to Germanise the Crown land in Galicia 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most lavish manner to Polish 
wishos” 


The (quotations from a rather old hook give us an idea of the 
centurios-olcl, the ion-conturios-old, competition and conflict between 
the Polos and the Germans. Those show that the 
Nazism— Us (Us- have no influonco over racial 

personality competitions for supremacy ; that the fall of the 

Gorman Empire and the rise of National Socialist 
regime in its place have not brought any change in the economic 
and cultural competition between the Teuton represented by the 
Gormans and the Slav ropresentod by the Polos ; that a historic conti- 
nuity iiersists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
hack tlian the life of men and women who have lived through the 
last fifty years. Tho competition between the Poles and the Germans 
may appear to have been partially removed or neutralised by the Treaty of 
YorsaiUos. But tho rise of Nazism drawing its inspiration from crude 
philosophy and chaotic goo-politics has revived hopes of Germanisatiouf 
that have lauuohocl Europe into another war. A vast amount o 
literature has been raised on these ideas which have challongod tlios^ 
that have moulded the mind, thought and activities of European an^ 
Amorican nations for about tour centuries. Eospeot for the individual 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of the society to which 
ho belongs, the democratic system in tho organisation of tho State, 
tliat is equality in tho political plane, were the formative ideas of thr 
Illumination that prepared the ground for the Pronch Eovolntion and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in society during 
the last on© hundred and fifty years. An interpreter of European 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has traced tho working of *‘a 
trinity of metaphysical postulates” on which tho European man and 
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woman have moved in their endeavours to make human life tolerable in 
this world. The early democrats, said he, “maintained not only that 
all men have a right to happiness but that all men are born equal 
and have a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of democracy three different motifs : happiness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom.** The names of venerated men and 
women in European thought are claimed on behalf of these new 
challenges to the way of life and thought that the modern men and 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 
inspiration of their thought 20th century democracy has found its 
“most dangerous antagonist in a system which subordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely known*’ and 
vaguely publicised as the supreme and sovereign people. Thus have modern 
developments, which opened out with such hopes for the individual 
and the collection of individuals which is society, developed in- 
to a state of things that looks like a parody on all that the human 
mind has boon struggling to realise in life, individual and social. And 
the writer whom wo have quoted above lias been true, though he is 
cruel, when ho wrote that 

“Democracy and the indastrialization which has accompanied it give enormous 
opportunities for the production of the sheep-like mind, Mass education, mass 
government, mass production encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale of social life becomes so large that the individual seems lost and helpless.” 

The fooling of this individual helplessness in face of the complexi- 
ties of modern life is the breeding ground of those forces in the modern 
world, impersonal forces, that are known as Fascism, 
Is the breeding Nazism, and Oommunnism. Possibly because these 
have yet to make tlieir way in the world, yot to be 
o! Totalitarianism accepted by the mind and conscience of the modern 
men and women, that they are characterised by a 
virulence of violence which is thought to bo the passport to authority 
in the State. The German version of this development which is known 
as Nazism has certain characteristics, however, which set it apart 
from its brother totalitarianisms. The exaltation of the Nordio race, 
pure and undofiled, which would “renovate** the world from the poison 
of materialism implicit in the democratic ideal, the unification of the 
German race under one State — one People, one State, one Leader — 
the inevitable opposition between the Atlantic States, the domooratio 
countries that cling to the western sea-board of Europe, and the 
States of the Plains that stretch from north Germany deep into the 
Asiatic continent— Germany and Eussia — and their partnership in the 
coming fight, the conflict between the peoples of the land masses 
and the peoples of the sea-boards — these are said to supply the motive 
power to the portent and the promise that have issued from Germany 
typified in the person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halford Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geography at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Boyal Geographical Society set forth (1904) the doetrino of the 
pivot of history**— the “heart land of the Old World**, the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
those hordes like the Huns and the latter Mughals which had supplied 
8 
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**the scourages of God” liko Atfcila, Gongliiz Khan, and Timurlane. He 
elaborated this thesis in a book entitled — Democratic Ideas and 
Realities published in 1919. Major-Genorel Haushofor of the Bava- 
rian Army imported into the theme a lot of mysticism when ho 
glorified those “conquering races”. Rudolf Hess, Herr Hitler’s deputy 
in tho Nazi Party, was his aid-de-camp during the first World War. 
And it is on record that Haushofer inflamed tho Leader of Germany 
when in 1920 he had begun to brood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war, and was laying tho foundation of tho Nazi 
Party. 


There are elements of mysticism in these ideas which have 
managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captives to their work of 
destruction and construction. But theso divested of 
CharaAeristics pystioism appear to constitute a conflict and 

of Nazism competition between ilio German race or people, 

between Germany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of their ]ust rights as a groat Power by the victorious 
Powers, Britain and Franco. Theso peoples have for about a century and 
half boon bossing over tho world. The feeling of German fiustration may bo 
traced, howovor, to an earlier dato, centuries anterior to tho Treaty of 
Versailles. The founder of the modorn school of history in Germany, 
Heinrich Treitsche, begun his “Gorman History” with tho words 
that bring vividly to tho mind the dosiro and aspiration of the loaders of 
the German people : 

‘‘In Bpite of the length of their history, the German pcoi)le is the youngest 
or tho great nations of Western Euioi>c. A peiiod of youth has twice fallen to 
their lot, and with it tho stingglc to establish their power as n State, and to gain 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they founded the ])roucle8t empire 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had to luiild up their State anew 
on quite different foundations, and it is only in our times that as a united people 
they entered the ranks of tho nations.” ’ 


When Trietsche uttered those words tho family of rulers, tlio 
Hapsburg, under which the Gormans had founded their proudest 
Wo Id empire a thousand years ago, had boon already 

reTulBlon against W a new family of rnlors, tho llohonzollorns. 

It * It was ■ancler the latter that Bismaruk hronght about 
the unification of Germany after defeating tho Danes 
the Austrians and tho I’ronch. It was a rulor of this family that 
staked on a fight tho choice between world domination and downfall 
during tho years 1914-191^. Ho lost tho war. And a new leader 
has issued frbm tho lowest strata of Gorman society to build up a 
new State on quite difforont foundations wboro prinoos and prolales 
counted for little. This rulor has rotrievod tho position lost during 
the days when Germany and Austria touched the depth of political 
defeat ; he has united under one State regions of German domicile 
that were dispersed under many States ; lie has got hold of regions 
that would ho filled up by men and women of Gorman race, as their 
Lebensraum, living space for his people. He has thus in a way 
fulfilled the purpose of Gorman history which prince or noble failed to 
do. But in doing this work he and his followers have adoptsd 
methods so repellent, so cruel, so ruthless that the world appears to 
have been startled into organising itself and putting itself all 
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that Horr Hitler and his followers stand for. The treatment of Jews 
by the rulers of modern Geimany, of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contubutod to the making of German greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in the arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
except with disgust. This is the meaning of the sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron*’ have roceived from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must be forthcoming if the evil was 
to bo halted. After many betrayals and backslidings, Britain and Brance, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up the Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in the opening days of September, 1939. 

The people of India were not interested in the details of the 
controversy between Poland and Germany, betw^een Britain, France 
and Germany that have lod to the war. Their inclusion 
Russo-German within the British Empire created all the interest in 

Pact affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 

within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world tho power of Germany and the weaknesses of the Polish 
State. Tho military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debacle. Tho ruling classes of tho country showed a 
supineness that has remained inexplicable to the world. The Eusso- 
German Pact of tho last week of August, 1939, had prepared 
the world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 
on Poland. And the partition of Poland between Germany 

and Eussia gave the world a now insight into international 
affairs which was full of disappointment and ^ sorrow. For years tho 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Eussia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, as a defender of the rights of small nations, 
of the principle of selC-dotormination, as a protector of tho victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. The Eusso-Gorman Pact gave 
a rude shock to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in tho ruling classes of Eussia and Germany that 
has few parallels in recent history. For years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of tho deathless antagonism between Nazism and 
Communism or Bolshevism. Apart from ideological differences which were 
made much of in Horr Hitler’s auto-biography and of 

the progress of his ideas and i^olitical policies, there were material causes 
of conflict between Eussia and Germany which were not kept secret 
by the rulers of the latter country. As late as November, 1936, Ilorr 
Hitler in his inaugural address at tho Nazi Congress at Nurenburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 

“the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the XJrol mountaiiiB, 
the vast forests of Biberia and tho unending fertile plains of tho Ukraine to be 
exploited under National Socialist leadership. 

This open declaration of the desire of German loaders to fleece 
Eussian territory indicated the material basis of Eusso-Gorman 
Fimltless attempt competition and conflict which also formed the basis 

to organise of many of the political and defence arrangements 

alli^ce against of different States in Europe* Asia and America, 

Germany instance of this the case Anglo-French 

negotiations wih EnsBia for m offensive and defensive alUance 
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may be referred to. On the 15th March, 1939 Germany annexed 
Czechoslovakia. This step appeared to have startled Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement’'. On the morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry was addressed to Moscow : 
“Would Russia support Rumania if attacked ?" In the evening of 
the same day Russia proposed a “Six-Power Conference’' — of Russia, 
Britain, Prance, Poland. Rumania, Turkey — to be held at Bucharest, 
capital of Rumania, “to devise steps against aggression.” Lord 
Halifax rejected it as “premature" and proposed instead “a Pour- 
Power declaration” — of Russia, Britain, Prance and Poland — of “an 
undertaking to consult together if aggression occurred in any part 
of Europe." Russia accepted it while declaring it “inadequate”; 
Poland opposed it, and the plan was abandoned. Then commenced 
an unending series of proposals and counter-proposals which came 
to nothing, and ended in the defeat of Anglo-Prench diplomacy 
with the signature of the Russo-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain bad offered 
“unilateral guarantee of support” to Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 
Russia was neither consulted about not informed of these events. 
On April 15 Britain asked Russia to offer “unilateral support” to 
Poland and Rumania, Russia ob 3 ected to this as “inadequate” and 
submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which three wore 
important — (i) a Triple Alliance of the “Big Three” — Britain, Prance 
and Russia — to resist “direct" aggression against any one of them” ; 
(ii) the simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (lii) joint 
guarantee to all the smaller States between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. Por 22 days there was no reply from Britain. On June 21 
Britain offered new proposals — Russian support to be “automatic” if 
Britain and Prance should get involved in war through their 
guarantees to the five States — Poland, Rumania, Belgium, Turkey 
and Greece ; but if Russia was involved through guarantees to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first be held.” Russia rejected on 
the next day this “unequal formula”. The negotiations appear to 
have broken down on the definition of “indirect aggression”, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow the march of Russian soldiers into 

her territory even for the protection of her political integrity. This 
was reported on the 17th July. But thirteen days later, on the 
31st July, we found the British Premier making the announcement 

that in response to the request of the Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces would bo leaving 
for Moscow to begin “staff conversations". It was hoped that these 
“military conversations" would pave the way to the success of 
political negotiations. 

We do not know as yet why these conversations failed to 

reach the desired object as neither the British nor the French 
Governments have oared to make public their version 
yet causes of this failure ; the version of the 

uopabllshed Soviet Government have not seen the liglit of day 
in the Allied countries. In the absence of this 

knowledge speculations have sought to fill up the gap, further 
embitteriDg the relation between the west European demoeraoies 
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of Britain and Franco, and the Soviet Bepnblie. It has been 
suggested febat both the parties to the negotiations were insincere 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Eussia into the affairs of western Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere blind 
to their own people, a Eop thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold Russia as a threat to 
Germany. Criticism of Russia has taken the shape of a charge 
of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Russo- 
German Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

** .We had shown a great amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed to send 
our soldiers and air-racn to discuss military plans together before we had an assur- 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matters.’* 

We have seen suggestions made that British and French resent- 
ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Russo-German relationship 
was a put-up affair. Historians have told us that 
A curious the need for an understanding with Eussia was ^^the 

Brl^n*&**FSiice corner-stone of Bismarck's policy, that it was^ “the 
first commandment of the Gorman Decalogue.'* It is hard 
to believe that the British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
wore ignorant of the goings-on between Germany and Eussia when the Press 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was featuring in the month of July 
the signature of a new Russo-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to believe 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know that up till 1936 there were allowed to bo German military 
and aviation schools stationed on Russian soil, as has been assorted 
by Peter Drucker in his book — The End of Economic Man — pub- 
lished in May, 1939. It is hard to believe that the British and 

French Intelligence Services did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existed between the German and Russian General Staffs for 
about fifteen years which was broken or was reported to have been 
broken after the rise of Nazism. It has been suggested that in the 
“staff conversations** that continued between Britain and France on 
the one part and Eussia on the other, the latter was playing a part 

on behalf of Germany to get an inside view of Franco-British 

military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Russia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid the dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and Franco on tho west 
and Eussia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917. The 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend against Germany in the west and Japan in the east as the 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft diplomacy 
that enabled two such declared enemies as Germany and Russia to 
make up their differences, to forget thoir enmity. 

Another explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Russia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 
Diplomacy While the Oornmintem had continued to bo openly 
of Soviet provocative of such a development, the Russian rulers had 
Roasia jjj ^ minor tune. But there was a purpose in this 

change when the word went out of Moscow to Communist groups or cells ell 
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the world over that heneeforLb (since 1^33) the word revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-oporation 
were to be the new watchwords. This change has been traced to the 
more subtle and far-seeing brain of Stalin, And the method of “United 
or Popular Front” was devised by Dimitrov, Secretary-General of the 
Oommintern, for “unobstrusively undermining the enemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Eolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
from an article in the last November number of the London 
Fortnightly. The writer of the article supports his contention by 
quoting from the speech of Stalin delivered at the Party Congress held 
as late as in March, 1939 : 

*^rhQ principles of the sister-parties must consist in facilitating the outbreak 
of a general war .Revolutionary action on a large scale will only be possible if 
we succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to precipi- 
tate them into an armed conflict,” 


If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a clue to the 
Sudden reversal of the Russian policy. For, thero cannot be any 
manner of doubt that the Russo-German Pact hastened 
caoit^ist^statas German attack on Poland by assuring Germany 

that she had nothing to fear from the east if she 
got entangled in a war. Tlio division or partition of 
Poland between Germany and Russia at the end of the swift campaign of 
seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but ho an arranged 
affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
of the war^ when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
economic disorganisation would ensue in the waning counirios, tho 
rulers of Soviet Russia hoped to reap all tlio harvest of advantages, 
and would find tlio long-looked-for opportunity for effecting tho proleta- 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war-weary peoples. 
It is in this light that an increasing number of people interpret the 
Russo-German Pact. 


We have devoted this much space to a discussion of the develop- 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declaration of war in 

though it lias yet refused to develop into World 
mlsftioii'itt China^ coutury. Not bocauBo India 

was directly affected by thorn but because they tauglit 
us many lessons in intornational politics where idealism 
and truth and justice have no place — things which wo are in tho 
habit of making much of. They teach us what politics really is and 
has been since creation ; they indicate for us the path of national duty 
on which we should walk, unswayed by sontimontaliam and ideologies. 
These havo wafted into India a cynicism and opportunism in i>olitics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long boon sheltorod from 
all contact with tho needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period wero the tilings 
that were happening in China subjootod to the “civilising mission” 
of Japan, which has extorted as its price millions of men, women 
and children killed and maimed, thousands of cities, towns and villa- 
ges burnt and destroyed, centres of university life homliod and burnt, 
centres of industrial Ufa sharing the samo fato« For more than two 
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years those abominations have been happening so that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing ‘'a new order in tlia 
Far Eist ” 

The human mind has been seeking for and trying to find out 
since unromemborcd centuries the nocossity for or tho justification of such 
cruelties and violonces in order to establish newer and 
J,Var & j better relation between men and men, between societies 

history” ^*'*^^* ^ societies, between peoples and pooplos. That it has 

been a vain quest is demonstrated before our very 
eyes who in course of a lifo-time have seen a world war and tho 
beginnings of another. And as things aro at present arranged, mankind 
cannot derive a higher satisfaction, intoUoctual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Trietscho : 

“War and conquebt arc the only means towaids the iij!;ht ; they can only 
prove that the victor possesses the moral saperiouty whereon tho light to rule is 
based ; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination ..Dense 
weeds liave long been growing over the countless deeds of violence which were 
ncedtul for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations^ 

The wrong done dining the agitations for unity among tho Germans and Italians 

is now-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to Itself that those x evolutions only baried the dead and exalted the living.” 

It is this philosophy of history that has raised wars and violencos 
into “moral forces of history”, and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with thorn. And 
what have boon happening in China will, after a few years, bo given 
a honoured place in history in accordanco with Trietsche’s dictum. 

But we wlio aro witnesses of thoso abominations, wo in India may 
in tho near future bo affected by tho advance of Japan's power in 

China. Even in tho Central Legislature of India 

helplessness in anxious niomliors have been questioning tho Defonoo 
face of Japan Secretary aliout the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan's latest acquired positions 
in China, about the range of Japanese bombers from the “No Man's 
Land” east of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 

north-west of India. All tlioso dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But we have every reason to get afraid of the 
various complications that face ns as a result of our political helplessness 
inside tho scheme of political grouping known as tho British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in war the end 
of which is distant* In our neighbourhood in China, the material interests 
of Britishers and tho prestige of the British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. In July last the world 
was witness to a strange sight when at Tientsin, one of the 

“treaty-ports" in China, British men and women were insulted by 
Japanese soldiers, and the British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that 3apan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain's difficulties in Europe,* to advance her own interests and demons- 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 

world. Ihe British Premier, Mr. Ohiimberlain, honestly recognised the 

difficulties that stood in the way of Britain teaching manners to 
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Japan, In course o£ a debate in the House of Commons he said : 
“At present we have not got in the Far East a fleet superior to that 
of Japan.'" And he explained the reasons of this weakness, of this 
comparative weakness in material strength in the regions in the Pacific : 

“We have been compelled by force of circumstances to undcitake some very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe, The effect of these commitments is 
that if certain things were to happen, this countiy would have to go to wai. It is 
impossible to undertake the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to confine ourselves,” 

What Mr. Chamberlain mildly indicated in tho words quoted 
above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Chelwood in course 
Danger to British of a speech in tho House of Commons on the same day. 

possessions His being an Under- Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in a previous Government added significance to his speech : 

“I recognise that for us to face a possible naval attack on our possessions in 
the Far East would bo awkward, but that is a possibility which you must consider 
if there is Japanese victory in China. In the latter event the whole of our pos- 
sessions will be swept away. ..The moment the Japanese have destroyed China, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions and position in tho Far East, of the strength of British 
Scheme of Singa^ power in tho central Pacific region, was sought to bo 
pore Base corrected by Mr. Bywater, naval correspondent of the 
London Daily Teleyraph & Mormnej Leader, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, he said : 

“...even today it will be feasilflo to despatch to the Pacific a battle squadron 
of sufficient strength to constitute ‘a fleet in being’, the existence of which will be a 

deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan the British Government 

has definitely promised Australia that such a squadron will be sent to Singapore, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent it would be joined by at least ten cruisers 
fiom Canada, Australia and New Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 
fifteen of out best submaiines not to mention many additional units which would 
be despatched to the danger zone from home and foreign stations.” 


This discussion in tho House of Commons and in the British Press aro 
an indication of tho danger that has been approaching tho shores 
of India with tho development of the war in China. 

^InlmperiaT naval baso at Singapore was built on the 

defwice rocommondation of tho late Admiral Jellicoe after his 
Empire tour of inspection for suggesting means to 
co-ordinate the dofoncos of the British Empire, the naval defence in 
this case. It was built with money supplied by the Imperial 

Government, by the Australian Government, and by the Chiefs and the 
British administration of the Malaya Archipelago. Though the Bay on 
which it stands is more in the Indian Ocean than in tho Pacific, 
the naval base at Smgapero has become the corner-stone of Britain's 
imperial strategy in that ocean It has the military strength of India 
in the rear, and has on its flanks tho bases stationed in Hongkong 
and northern Australia. Thus does it happen that the problem of 
Indian defence hm got entangled or allied with war measures in tho Pacific 
with defence against the growing ambitions of Japan. This arrange- 
ment has not risen suddenly out of tho needs created by Japan's 
dOhina Affair". We know that Hongkong has been rendered almost 
ineffective as an instrument for the defence of British interests in 
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the Ear East. The more than four hundred crores of British money 
invested in China's trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as so many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a provision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee One of the terms of 
reference to tho Committee was to suggest and devise moans for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence ariangemonts with those for Imporial 
defence. Tho Committee reported that the expenonces of World War 
No. I had “made it clear that India’s partuoisliip in tho Empire 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to tho rest of the forces of tho Empire." 


The Ohatfield Committee which was a])pointod (1938) to indicate 
“the role of the Land and Air Eorces of India in relation to the 
Defence problems of India and the Empire" 

inillee\ Report wlioSo report was mado available to tlie 

emphasises it Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of tho present war, recognised the liability 
of India for the defence of the Empire. Tho report frankly recognised 
that “the siae of tho Army in India will hereafter bo decided nob 
entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 

the British Govornmont", that its function will bo regulated to a 
certain ostont by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi- 
bility for the defence of certain strategic points in the west and the 
east — Aden and Egypt and Singapore — India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir Bober b Oasscls, Commander-in-Chiof in India, in a broad- 
cast on September 6 last on the Government’s decisions on the Chat- 
held Committee's Eoport, indicated the necessity of tliis extended res- 
ponsibility thrown on India. Ho wanted tho “listeners" to realise 
what it would moan if Malaya and the groat fortress at Singapore 

fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 

would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a “Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal." Looking 
west he said that tho Indian Ocean reciuirod for its defence in the 
conditions of the world's political developments, in the conditions of 
modem competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, frionclly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and tho lands on tho Persian Gulf have thus 

come into the scheme of India’s defence ; it has become of vital 
interest to India and a responsibility of hors that she should face 
squarely this aspect of hor external relations, of her own defence 
crequiremants. To quote the words of the “Military Despatch No* 5" 
issued by the British Government, “in her own interests," India's 
responsibility cannot any longer be “safely liroitod to the local defence 
of her land frontiers and coasts." 

The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defence of '^outposts" on the west and the east, and tho growing 
9 
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neecls o£ highly ‘‘moclernisod” forcos have put a financial burden 
Financial “gift” on India that her exchequer could not bear and 
to India made by sustain. It is a costly business to have mechanised 

Britain armoured cavalry divisions, to have mechanized 

transport for the infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Even 
though mechanisation may reduce the number of men employed 
in the fighting services, even though a certain number of British 
regiments — two Cavalry Regiments, six Infantry Battalions, and three 
Artillery Regiments — have been transferred from the Indian establish- 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the modernised 
Jjand, Air and Naval services and forces would require finances that 
India could not provide. Recognising this handicap the British 

Government has accepted the recommendations of the Ohatfield Com- 
mittee and decided to make **a free gift of Rs. 33 and a half crores” 
to be spread over five years, and another 11 crores as loan to be 
repaid in instalments, making a total of about Rs. 45 crores to be 
spent on the re-oi’ganisation and ro-armamont of the fighting forces of 
India. This was in addition to the capital sum of about Rs. 6 
crores and the yearly grant of about Rs. 2 crores that have been 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms of the 
findings of the Garran Committee which has enabled certain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to be re-equippod, and certain 

squadrons of the Royal Air Force in India to undergo the same 
reorganisation. 

This handsome gift made by tho British Government has been 
accepted by the loaders of Indian public opinion as part of the 

payment of the far-off interest withheld by Britain 
Indian Amy au hundred years and more, interest due to 

Forc^ omission and commission in tho matter 

of organising tho forces and resources of India for 
the defence of her frontiers. Since tho days of Lord Beaconsfield 
who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a now Imporialism 
of which much later Rudyard Kipling was the strident poet-lauroate, 
Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
injusbioo of saddling tho Indian Exchequer with the cost of main- 
taining British forces in India, The attitude of India with regard to 
this stationing of about 60,000 British soldiers in India and main- 
taining them at tho expense of India was given reasoned expression 
to by two Indian members of the Garran Tribunal, Sir Bhadi Lai 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in the following terms : 

“Since 1856-57 tho British and Indian troops maintainod by India have been 
employed by the Imperial Government on no fewer than 14 campaigns outside the 
boundaries of India, India has been treated, to quote the language of tho late Lord 
Balittbury (Premier of Britain during certain years of tho last two decades of the 19th 
century) as an ‘English barrack in the Oriental Seas’... Service in India affords the 
British troops valuable opportunities of active service in frontier wars. Tho experience 
thus gained in India tends to increase the general efficiency of the British Army, 
and to enhance its value for purposes of war... The Army in India is maintained 
and employed for hostilities on its frontiers. But these frontiers are mainly Impeii" 
al frontiers.” 

Tho quotation made above supports the Indian contention that 
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India has supplied a training-ground to British soldiers ; that this 
, , arrangement has been of material and moral benefit 

Britain s ‘ gift —a Britain. Enemies of Britain, possible enemy coun- 

^ tries, have also contended that the real size of the 

British army has all those years been kept concealed 
inside India’s military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a s beady flow of trained soldiers by the return of 
British soldiers who had served their time in India. The financial 
gain of Britain has also been not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central Legislature on Britain’s military policy in India it 
has been contended by Indian members that India has been spending 
every year more than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and pension of BiitisJi soldiois and officers, thus making every 
year a “gift” of this amount to the British Exchequer. *With this 
money India could have maintained a bigger army manned by her 
own nationals ; she could have provided all the mechanism of modern 

warfare out of her own pocket ; she need not have waited on the 

pleasure or the policy of the Imperial British Government for the 
supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modern 
fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus- 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chat field Committee's Eeport 
moved on the 5th of September last complaints and criticism like 
those were made by Indian members, and the wdiole subject of the 
British policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 

a crucible. It was felt and said that the Chatfleld Eeport was a 

rather belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification or reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 


It was in the background of dovolopmonts in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India’s reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of September, 
1939, the Government of Britain declared war against 
^AlUes ^ Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 

have been same day, the Viceroy and Governor- General of India, Lord 

lighting Linlithgow, made it known that India was at war with 
Germany — “it is in those circumstances that wo find 
ourselves at war with Germany,” said he in “A Message to India.” On 
the 4th of September the Government of India published the sub- 
stance of the main recommendations that had hoen made by the Chat- 
field Committee in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda- 
tions and the decisions of the Imperial Govommonb thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance. There was a 
natural imtation that what should have been done years ago should 
bo attempted to he done when India was already pushed into a war 
and when Japan’s ambition to establish “a new order in eastern 
Asia” hold a threat to tho peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. Tliis irritation was strengthened by the 
feeUng that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help herself nor good for any effective help to 
others. The eloquent language used by Lord Linlithgow in Jiis^^mes- 
sage struck on chords that were responsive to the urge of the inner 
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and spiritual forces which in all the great emergencies of life are 
the true and unfailing source of strength and fortitude.” The instinc- 
tive sympathy of India for people whose freedom is in danger, for 
victims of aggression, for peoples who are politically unfree, has 
been a permanent factor in India’s international affiliations, if a 
dependent countiy could be said to have a consistent international 
policy. But it was unnatural to expect that the people of India, 
the classes and the masses, those that were interested in public 
affairs and those that were passive obsoiTers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgow’s 
message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life developed by and under British methods 
of administration and enlightenment. When His Excellency spoke of 
the purpose of the war as it had been reflected on the mind and con- 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruhng classes — '‘the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, iirinciples of international 
justice and international morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, tlie will of the 
strongest, cannot bo allowed to prevail” — it was difficult to resist the 
impulse of testing those under the Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to “play a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world”. 

The response to this appeal was spontaneous as it expressed itself in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on the 5th September : 

I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s delivercuce. It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France tall, or if they como out victor- 
ious over Germany ruined and humbled ?” 


This attitude reached the highest water-mark of disinterestedness. But 
there appeared to bo few, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 
it. That the declaration indicated the attitude of a 
rosnonse^ to single man did not detract anytliing from its high 
Viceregal appeal quality. Many in the world must have felt like 

this But in affairs of State humanity has not been 
able to develop a machinery that would make effective the processes 
of such disinterestedness. Gandhiji’s mental agony and spiritual tra- 
vail have, therefore, been unable to influence policy either in India 
or in Britain, And though he is the guide and philosopher of the 
Congress, has been so for the last twenty years, and though he had 
thought it to bo the best policy that “what support was to be 
given to the British should bo given unconditionally,” he found 
himself “alone” in thinking so when the Working Committee of the 
All- India Congress Committee, the supreme executive of the institution, 
met at Wardha from the 8th September to the 15th, and for about 
five days wrestled with the problem of India’s attitude to the war 
as she had been made a belligerent in it without her consent and 
without consultation with non-official Indian opinion. 

On the 14th September, it issued a long Statement defining Its - 
attitude in course of which Brilish policy so far as it related to the 
Congress problem of national freedom and democracy in general 

Attitude and in particular of India came under a searching 

examination which was not at all complimentary to British poUti- 
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cians. Afc tho end of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Governmenfe 

“ to declare m unequivocal terms what their wai aims aio in regard to demo- 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims aie going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the i^iesenl. 
Do they include the elimination ot Impeiialiam and the treatment ot India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accoi dance with the wishes of her 
people ?” 

This searching question was preceded, by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to *‘holp in every way” the struggle that has 
ensued — the struggle tho end of which vail be the lo-fashioning of 
the world “for good or ill, politically, socially and economically,” Good 
can come of it if tlie war-scarrod peoples are able to establish a 
new equilibrium based on “the ending of the domination and exploitation 
of one country by anotlier”, on the re-organisation *‘of economic 
relations on a juster liasis for the common good of all." 

In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in tho Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of tho Congress stand those made 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
TMoifft League embodied in thoir resolution passed on 
& the war September 18, 1939, The first para of the resolution 

expreseod appreciation of Lord Linlithgow's action m 
inviting Mr. Mabommed Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding tho international situation. The 
second, third and fourth paras wore a criticism and condemnation of 
the Federal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two years’ experiment 

“has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, aie in danger and even their lohgioua rights and culture arc being assailed 
and annihilated every day under tho Government in various pioviiiees.” 


The fifth para spoke of “Muslim India” ever standing against the 
“exploitation of tlio people of India”, of thoir favouring “a free India”, 
while they were “equally opposed to the domination 
conditioL of Hindu majority over Muslims and other 

co-oporation minorities and vassaliaation of Muslim India.” Tho 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of tho Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right”, upheld “tho principles ot freedom of 
humanity” and tiro prinoiplo “that tho will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail” ; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir- 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to be fulfilled if 
“real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Great Britain in 
hour of her trial” were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
^ indicated in this para. This real and solid support could not be 
^^coming 


‘'f His Majesty's Government and the Viceroy arc unsble to socuro to the 
imaus justice and fair play in the Congress-governed provinces where to-day 
liberty, person, property and honour are in danger ana even their elementary 
xghts are most callously trampled upon,’^ 
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The seyenth para declared that the Muslim League stood for “the 
freedom of India" but urged upon His Majesty’s Government and 
asked for 

‘^an assurance that no declaration regardinj; the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the Ail- 
India Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty's Government and the British Parliament without such consent and 
approval.” 

The seventh para of the resolution referred to the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty’s Government “to satisfy tho 
Arab national demand." The eighth para in language a little varied 
suggested the method by which the British Government could secure 
“full effective co-operation of the Mussalmans" by creating “ a sense of 
security and satisfaction” amongst them, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf 
of Muslim India." The quotations we have made above go to show 
that the Muslim League was not willing to offer unconditional 
support to the British Government in the crisis that faced the latter, that 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of which would range 
“Muslim India" on the side of the Alhos. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim League has 
remained unaltered, though it has allowed two of its leaders, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Pazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unconditionally 
in the struggle." This aid called forth “special gratification" ^from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Zetland, while ‘'very real 
appreciation" was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation" the Defence of India rules and measures. 


The Jarniat-uUUlema-i-Hind, the organisation oE the Muslim 
divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and in a 
resolution passed by its Working Committee held on 
September 16, 17 and 18, it declared that considering all 
* the factors of the situation, examining tho ^record of 
the imperialism of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in this war." 


The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha exten- 
ded at a mooting held on September 10 general support to Britain in 
the war while condemning “the spirit of bargaining 
*ha taking advantage of the presents crisis for the 

SabSa & ww promotion of purely communal interests at the expense 
of national well-being.*' It recognised that the task 
of defending India from any military attack is “of common concern to 
the British Government as well as to Indians", that as the latter 


were “not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided 
there was “ample room for co-operation between India and Engla' 
And with a view to make such co-operation “effective’* the MahaS' 


urged “the introduction of responsible Government at the ce, 

On the 19th November the Working Committee of the Mahp 
met again to discuss the political situation in ^ India “in the ligt 
the Viceregal announcements and the speeches ^ in the House of Ooi 
mons and the House of Lords concerning India.” It emphasised tfa«w 
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the Mahasahha “rolused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal,” hut insisted upon it “as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence,” The resolution also 
thought that 

“A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a responsible willing; co- 
operation on the pait oi India. The Biitisk Government must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willme, co-opcration unless she feels that the cause of her 
licedom is likely to bo seived m a substantial measure by offering responsive co- 
opeiation^” 

The National Liberal Federation whose founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the “Montagu- 
National Liberal Chelmsford Deport,” men like Surendra Nath Banorji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, and 
''^1^030 mombors cany on the old traditions of public 
support E^PPoa/led to all Indians “to give tlioir support to 

tho cause for which the democracies are fighting.” 
The^ All-India Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to “offer full and unconditional assistance to the Government for the 
prosecution of this war” since they stood for principles of freedom, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On tho 
political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that “the declarations so far made by various statesmen 
were not satisfactory and fell far short of tho requirements of the 
situation.” 


British failure 
to organise 
Indian defence 

represented by 


Wo have summarised above tho various statements made and 
resolutions passed^ by and on belialf of the different political organisa- 
tions in the couutiy. We will discuss hereafter the 
reason and cogency of some of tboso. Bui before wo do so, 
we should say that a study of all of them leave the impres- 
sion in the mind that Indian feeling and opinion as 
* ^ , these were single-pointed on one demand that the 

forces and resources of tho country should be organised to meet the 
crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from_ the ideological appeal, the military weakness and 
helplessness of India forced the conviction on tho mind of the leaders 
of the people that without Indian control over the government of the 
country its defonce could not he properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to be a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission’s Eeport about the failure of the 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufficiently strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Delhi buroauoracts. The demonstrated unprepared- 
ness of India at the present juncture is not only a near danger but 
..has opened out a door for future troubles. What those are and may 
'-“ji, have been discussed in a previous page on the strength of the 
' Tiiion of the defence authorities in India. One-tenth of the army in 
. has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Eoserve, to be main- 
■? at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
flsions; between Bg^^t and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
y are ill-equipped, “uDmodemised," to fight in a war under modem 
^..uditions, to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces 
tanks, aiix-oraft, gas and hostUo infantry heavily armed with rrift,=ippn 
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light machine-guns and possessed of a high degree of mobility,” 
to quoLo the words of Sir Robert Cassels, Commandor-in-Ohief in India, 
British policy, political and militaryi has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India’s defence arrangements, 
any enthusiasm for these. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial” classes in India, British administrators have thrown over the 
maior portion of the country a stigma of inefliciency, helped to create 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indifference to matters that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life of a 
fico country. 

It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
of India that explained the demands made on the British Government 
, to make changes in the political and constitutional 

unity position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
and integrity Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to moot 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has been tho key-note of the demands pressed on the British Govern- 
ment since tho outbreak of the war, since calls came to be made 
on Indian resouicos of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
appeals havo been addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them- 
selves into a war in Europe. 

Those demands havo not boon rocoivod with good grace by tho 
ruling classes of Britain, Thoso appear to have ruffled tlieir temper, 
prickod their conceit as a Imporial raco, made thorn 
before all the world. The first off'icial 
expression to those wounded feelings oamo out on 
September 26 in the speech of the Secretary of the 
State for India in the House of Lords. Tho Indian National Cong- 
ress, tho organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its loaders, came m 
for the sharpest amount of criticism His Lordship conceded that it 
was “natural” for them to “take this opportunity of assorting their 
aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present 
possess” ; but tho time chosen for asserting those was “unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

think the British people are very susceptible to a treatment which they 
regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular occasion, I think they will 
be yery much more willing, when tho time comes, to listen to tho claims made 
to them than if they axe animated by a spiiit of resentment at the choosing of 
snob an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrasing to 
them in a life-and-death struggle.” 


The language of this romonstranoo may appear to ho unobjectionable, asL 
has boon that of all the spoeches and statoments mado officially ^ 
British response authority in the Government of Br^’ 

to demand for of India. But the spirit that has informed 
clarllicatioa of has boen unmistakable, a spirit of resentmoi 

war-aims what is regarded to be an exposure. This has 

to an irritation on both sides which interviews and discusb 
between the head of the Indian administration and tho leadox 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or soften* Bather, 
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the lengthening o£ discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have opened a wider gulf between Indian and Indian, 
betwep Indian and Britisher. Farther down we will be discussing 
the differences that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and material causes that have helped to create 
these. The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in tlie unnatural relation between them have to be 

analysed to reach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation ^ by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Governmont have talked of *‘a now world order*’ emerging 
out of the tiials and tribulations of the war , they have talked 

of it as waged for tlio defence of democracy and freedom, for 

the defence of tlio riglit of small nations to liberty and 

freedom, to self-dutormi nation. Those vague generalities have not 
satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-leaders. The 
claim^ to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 

abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
We have seen a symposium of opinions of British thought-loaders 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the vague statements of thoir 
rulers on the purposes of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into the war in Europe had been dragged 
more men and women who wore non-Europeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in the samo strain, of “fighting for the future order of Europe, 
and the continuance of Western civilisation.” It is to declarations 
like those that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
referred when ho said that the issues of the war wore “primarily 

not national nor imperial but of a world order.” Mr. H. G. Wolla 
who had somothing to do with British war propaganda during tho last 
war recalled how tho Crewo House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
host” to draw out from the then Foreign Office a precise 

statement of the war-aims of Britain and how “the Groat 

War came to a ragged end in mutual accusations of broken promises 
and double crossing.” ProL Berriodale Keith spoke of tho “urgent 
necessity for tho definite formulation by Britain of precise war 
aims.” The wide discussion in the British Press proved that tho 

Congress was in good company in insisting on tho clarification of British 
war-aims, and thoir application to tho peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted those things not because it desired to extract certain 
advantages from Britain, but because it wanted tho creation of 
those psychological conditions in India which ^ would enable the 
Indian people to play thoir part in this particular crisis in tho 
.^yrorld’s history, “to mako tho pooplo of India onthusiastic for a 
which is not theirs,” to quoto tho words of Pundit Jawaharlal 
used in a message sent on October 7 to the London 
‘ OiOhronicle, 

vxi general body of British people who tako any interest in 
^eoonceming India did not understand this simple issue. They 
.ta & felt, and thoir ruling classes encouraged tho feeling, that 
^ Anion Status Congress being actuated by a bargaining spirit was 

4>rying to treat Britain’s difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord Zetland’s 
10 
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words gave expression to this feeling, and the writings in tho British Press 
with a few honourable exceptions echoed them. The controllers 
of British opinion did not understand or would not that an unfree 
India could not be enthused to fight for the defence of the freedom 
of other peoples, fight for the democracies of other lands. Tho 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point when it wrote : 

“If England stands for self-determination the proof of that should 

be India.” Failure or unwilhngnoss to face such a straight issue 
on the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 
the stalemate that has been reached in Indo-British relation. It 
was to this mentality that we trace the slighting reference made 
by Lord Zetland to the leaders of the Congress when he described 
them as losing “sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground under 

their foot.” His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General in 
his statement made public on October 17, 1939 was more concrete 
in his views. To the Congress demand, to the demand of the enlightened 
public opinion of India, he pointed out that Lord Irwin’s intei*pre- 
tation of tho Proamblo of tho Act of 1919 held tho ground — which 
containod in amondod language tho doclaration made on August 
20, 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 
India, The relevant portions of that declaration may be put down 
here as a mile-stone in the pohtical evolution of India under 

Britisli auspices. 

‘^The policy of Hia Maiesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India arc in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every bianch of the administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation ot responsible government 

in India as an integral part of the British Empire progress in this policy can 

only bo achieved by successive stages. The British Government and tho Govern- 
ment of India, on whom the rcsponsibilxLy lies for tho welfare and the advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must bo judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by tlie co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities lor service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can bo icposccl in their sense of responsibility.” 

Lord Irwin’s interpretation was mado in November, 1929. It 
Responsibility lor containod tho words — “tho natural issuo of India’s 
India cannot be progress as thcro (in the Proamblo) contomplatod 
shared by Britain ig i^he attainment of Dominion Status ” The Joint 
even with inom Parliamentary Oommittoo which reported on the 
Government of India Bill (1919) did, however, take particular care to 
declare that 

“...Parliament should make it quite plain that the responsibility for the success 
aive stages of tho developmmt in India reats on itsHf and on itself alone^ and 

that it cannot share this icsponsibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly 

elected legislatures of India,”— (!Z7ie itahea are ours.) ^ 

The same policy informed tho framors of tho 
India Act of 19115, though Lord Linlithgow sought to minimi^^ 
impression by quoting words from tho Royal Instrument of Inst^ 
issued to him in May, 1937, laying on him as Governor 
“a direction so to exercise the trust” reposed in him » 

“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom wk 

Empire may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place a, 
our Dominions*” 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Declaration oJ perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 
peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dommionhood 

a right of in India tating or having taken an unconscionably 

the Dominions coming, the needs of the Indian situa- 

tion, the needs of a war-efTort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a “more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Ma]osty’s Government”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should be made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and feeling in India. Why this “more widely phrased” declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, has not been 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
the British Ministers in the House of Commons and tlio House of 
Lords. The declaration of India’s position as equal to that of tho 
Dominions with tho attributes of Dominionliood attached thereto would 
have partly eased matters. One of tho attributes is the right of tho 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During tlie present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 

right. In tho first throe tho Governments could persuade tho Legisla- 
tures to throw in their lot with the Imperial Government , in tlie 

fourth tho Government proposed to maintain neutrality, was defeated 
in tho attempt, and was replaced by a Government that elected to 
throw its influence on tho Allied side. Tho last Dominon has 

elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to the safety 
of Britain herself has made this stop a dangerous one for both of 
them. If we aro to believe Mr. Wodgowood Bonn, Socrotary of State 
for India in Mr, Bainsay MacDonald’s second Labour Govornmont, this 
decision of Eire’s has boon “without any voico raised in ciiticism.” 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position with all the constituents of tho British Common- 
wealth to be* 

A little imagination on tho part of tho British politicians would 
have enabled thorn to understand that in the crisis of international 
life precipitated by tho arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
BrftJsh" oxoroise of such a right, their allowing India 

Government ^0 exorcise such a right, would havo without any 
declaration changed tho whole face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on tho bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated boforo all tho world that 
^Britain has really shod tho bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 
of this imagination has confronted the British Govornmont with 
'fitnation of Ministries in eight out of tho eleven provinces of India* 
'’one of the reasons advanced in support of this drastic stop 
\xpressod as follows in tho resolutions moved by the Premiers 
,0 provinces ; 

fhe Assembly regrets that the British Government havo made India a parti** 
it in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the 
lo of India, 
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The resolution was passed by large maprities in seven provincial 
Assemblies, In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itself on the same argument, 
(^mmunal These resignations of Ministries, whose work has been 
crop^up^ praised by members of the British Ministry, and 

whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by the Secretary of State for India as a “calamity”, have not been 
able to move the London authorities to make the simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplored this 

sorry development. But none has been able to help retrieve the 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between leaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 

number, the further they appeared to recede fi’om one another, 

Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As we write 

this study we have chanced upon an article in the London 

Fortnightly Review of the month of April, 1940, in which the 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 

developments that is informed by insight. He quoted “perhaps the 
most respected British official in India” as saying : ‘I am convinced 
that we have lost a tremendous opportunity.” And his criticism of 
the course of “negotiations” between Lord Linlithgow and the “great 
variety of persons prominent in the political life of British India,” 
was devastating : “The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fresh 

interviews, moved the problem on to the communal basis.” This is 
a simplicatioil of the deadlock between Hindus and Muslims that has 
been made much of by British administrators as one reason of their 
failing to respond to the demand put forth on behalf of the Indian 

National Congress. It seems to ignore Indian responsibility for the 

intensification of the communal bickerings in the country. In succes- 
sive volumes of the Indian Annual Becjisier since 1936 we have been 


dealing with and discussing the various forces, personal and imperson- 
al, that have by their influence and activity, been intensifying the separa- 
tist tendencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords referred on October 18 to “the root-causo of the 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India” which he 
traced back to the “communal antagonisms which still mitilate against 
the political unity of India.” Sir Samuel Hoare in the House o£ 
Commons, speaking as the offical spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of the Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way” 
which were not of the “making” of British administrators, of British 
policy. These difficulties were “inherent in the many divisions be- 
tween the classes and the communities in the great sub-continont,” 
said he. He threw the responsibility for their elimination on Indijir 
shoulders, offering at the same time British “help” in this tj^* 

He oited the “Communal Award” as a concrete instance of 
“help” rendered by the British Government “at great risk” to itself to 
cause of Indian unity. But the divisions still existed, and until 
were removed the British Government could not divest itself c 
“responsibilities to the minorities”. . 

And which were the minority interests that stood in the way 
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the British Govemmenfc declaring that India would, at the end of 
the present war, he endowed with all the attributes of 
A catalop^l ^ gfcate in so far as it was possible for the 

their^jumble British Government to help in the process ? And 
who were the minorities that needed protection, that 
were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swara]” in India ? In 
an article in Earijan entitled “The Fiction of Majority”, appearing 
on the 16th October, 1939, Gandhi]i catalogued them : 


“And who are the minoiitics ? They are rcli<>ious, political and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depicaaecl Classes (social) ; Liberals (])oliiical) ; Princes 
(social) ; Brahmins (social) ; Non -Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 
Ohiistians— Protestant and Catholics— (religious) ; Jams (social ? ) ; Zemindars (Politi- 
cal ?). I have a letter from the Secretary ot the All-India Shia Confeicnce register- 
ing their claim for separate existence I have diawn no fanciful picture of the 

minorities. It is true to life. The Congicsa has been obliged to deal with cveiy 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad hhitumy 


This clarification of the maiority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed the way to its solution. But it was 

Communal differ- f'lio reason of this failure was 

ences— raised by indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 

seekers after of India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as President 

political power annual conference of tho Calcutta Consti- 

tuency of the All-India Women's Conference said tliat the 
communal differences “have been deliberately raised up by tliose 
in power or those seeking power”, by men and women “who 

refuse to see tho good of the whole but can only see tho 

good of a part'*. In this race and game of ono-sidedness a section 

of our Muslim neighbours represented in the All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been idaying a prominent part. Wo have 

discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit” in the Muslim community ; we have analysed ilie psycholo- 
gical factors that stand in tho way of our Muslim neighbours accept- 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modem man and woman. The resolutions of tho Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings ot Muslim oiganisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of the community which since it failed to 
supply rulers to India has been nursing in its life tho idea of a 
separate existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for tho Muslims 
to be consolidated in India as an island in the hoait of 
India was repudiated in a way by tho workings 
of history “weaving tho warp of tho principles 
and teachings of Islam across tho woof ot the 
original culture of Hindusthan”, to quote tlie 

editor of the Muslim Jievivul (Laliora Quaterly, 
The occasion for tliis interpretation by a Muslim journalist was 
tide published in tho pagjes of his paper by Baron Omar Eolf 
nfels of Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam. The title of his 
jle was '‘Eenaissance of Islam and the Culture of Hindusthan,” 


separatism 
" uisDpported 
' y history 

of the 
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In course of this article he said many things complimentary 
to Hindu habits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-33, and 
living experience of Islamic life in this country he came to the con- 
clusion that “there are fundamental resemblances subsisting between 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Arab Culture”. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words : 

‘‘It may be considered as an irony of fate that the Indian Muslims look down 
upon the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wcai the dhoti and their 
women’s dress consists of choli and saree. It will not do for us to oveilook the 
fact, however, that Arab men and women used to dicss in the veiy same way at 
the time of the Prophet. It was only due to the inlluencc of some Puritanic 
extremists. and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable,” 

It is not in the externalities of life alone that there have been or were 
these resemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
- us facts that prove that a synthesis had been woik- 
Mnsfim cSluro— a India by Hindu and Muslim saints and 

common heritage Sages on which was built up a social relation of 

sweetness and grace. The modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the process of this reconciliation, no 

appreciation of the value of this friendship. And those who are 

curious about these things, of the action and reaction of cultures 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common breeding-ground in 
the culture and civilisation that have come to be known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Hindusthan and Misr (Egypt) and 
the intervening regions between them were bound each to each by a 
common culture the memories of which have faded from the minds 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu Sunny asi ns in India 
Mecca was a place of pilgrimage ; the Black Stone of Kaaba was to 
them Makkeswar Siva-Linga. These traditions are unknown to the 

present generation of Hindus and Muslims in India who are being 

taught that they are separated by unbridgeable difforoncos from 
one another in culture, in habits of life and thought. 

Ignorance of this nature is partly responsible for the growth of 
that conflict and competition in politics of which the resolutions of 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
root League quoted in a previous page are concrete mani- 
ol the evil festations. It has come to be widely believed that 
the opposition of the Muslim League to the demands 
of the Congress has something to do with the rigid attitude of th^ 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to have given to 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progiV 
to quote the words of the resolution of the National Liberal Eo 
tion passed at its annual session in December, ^ 1939, The M 
League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as 
find its Working Committee passing a resolution in October 2 
New Delhi, “appreciating” the repudiation by the British GovemL. 
of “the unfounded claim of the Congress that they alone represent 
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India”. In tlio bitterness of controversy, in their anxiety to gain 
tactical advantages, the leaders of the Muslim League have boon saying 
and doing things which can result in in 3 ury to the abiding interests 
of India where for good or for evil, in prosi^erity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As ono watches those unhappy dovolopments 
he can only fall back on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can got better. 

Apart from the conflict in the region of the “imponderables”, in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, tliore are vast material objects for 
which the classes and groups in India have begun 
* — iho^obfoTt'of' carry on a running light. The plirase — “political 

competition power” — represents these, the desire to utilise tlio 

power of the State for the advancement of particular 
economic interests. This figlit for political power has boon niasquorad- 
ing in tlio guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
socio-roligious iuteveHts. The British Govornmont have by its “Com- 
munal Award” helped to release from the sub-conscious region of 
community lifo the spirit of egoism that has learnt to exploit 
religion in the service ot political ambitions. The exporienco of two years 
of tlio wording of “provincial autonomy” appears to have taught 
the cominunalfsts among Muslim loaders that the separate electorates 
from wliich they bad hoped so much have not protected tboir separ- 
ate intorosts. Therefore have they begun to say that parliamentary 
govornmont based on the counting of heads was ^‘totally unsuitod to 
the genius of the peoples” of fndia. Tlioy have realised the fact that 
the principle of separate electorates under a schomo of “arithmetical 
democracy” does not liolp them to secure entrance into the ]\Eiuistrios, 
the scat and centre of tlio power in the State. In tho four provin- 
ces of India — tho North-West Eroiitior Provinces, Sind, tho Punjab, 
Bengal- -they are a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifuja- 
tion granted to them they have a majority of Muslim voters. But 
even in those provinces there bad boon different party groupings 
among the candidates who wont to tho Muslim votes with difforont 
election cries and slogans. So that in none of those provinces can 
it bo said that separate electorates have boon able to provide unified 
leadership to tho Muslim community. In tho Norlh-Wost Frontier 
Provinces whore tho Musliins are 95 per cent of tho population, a 
Congress-Coalition Ministry have hold and oxorcisod “power” during 
tho greater part of tho time that “provincial autonomy” has worked 
there. In Sind wlioro tho Muslims aro about 60 per coni of tho 
poxiulation, tho loaders of the Muslim Loaguo have not with all thoir 
efforts boon able to xnsial a ministry of League faithfuls. In tho 
Punjab tho Ministry is a Coalition, though tho Premier, Sir Sikandor 
Hyat Khan, is one of tho pillars of tho Muslim League ; but ho oven 
has not cared to declare that his Ministry is a Loaguo Ministry. In 
Bengal there is tho same amount of uncertainty about the political 
affiliation of tho Ministry, though the Promier, Moulvi Fazlul IJuq, 
and certain of his colloaguos have done thoir best or thoir worst 
in embittering relations between tho Hindus and Muslims of the 
province. 

The realisation of the failure ot separate electorates has not. 
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however, taught them to go in for general oloctorates which would 
“Communal forced Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award” is no the electors with non-communal cries and slogans, 
safety lo would have taugh those candidates who got elected 
minorities Legislatures to observe in public a certain 

decency in speech and conduct. Instead of realising the need for this 
desirable change communalist Muslim leaders have been suggesting 
that the logic of separate electorates required that the Ministries 
should be formed not on principles and programmes of political 
action but on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plan of 
electorates ; they have been demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
have a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This dilEculty 
has followed the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as human vision can go, the central authority of the State 
in India will be exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
the Central Legislature to the votes of voters who under any scheme 
of electorate, sopaiato or common, will, the majority of thorn, bo 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unploasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 

Joint elootoratos and election fights on diiforont programmes and 
pohtics would have minimised any inci])ionfc communalism in the heart 
Rise o! Hindu Hindu community. But what the Muslim League 

Communalism done during the last thirty months has poked 

this communalism in the heart of a section of the Hindu 
community which organised in the All-India Hindu Mahasabha has 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 
defence. The talk of Pakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindusthan, in the heart of the Doccan centering round 
the State of His Exalted Highness tho Nizam, has created a foar 
in the hearts of the Hindus that those schemes and dreams would 
break up tho unity of tho country. This is a prospect that has 
driven^ tho leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement to declare 
that in India the Hindus constituted tho nation, the bedrock of tho 
nation, and that the non- Hindus are and will remain as “equal 
citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights”, to quote the 
words of Sri Vinayakrao Savarkar, tho President of the last session 
of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha during tho last week of 
December, 19.39. This Hindu communalism can yet be controlled 
or neutralised if the wise and far-sighted among Muslim loaders 
understand and appreciate the dangerous tendencies of the Muslim 
League movement. The Indian National Congress has boon standing 
as a buffer botwoon those rival organisations, absorbing much of 
the shook of attacks directed against oach other by them. But 
the rising ^ temper of Muslim communalism is a groat temptation 
and an incentive to Hindu communalism. As a reply to Muslim 
separatism Hindu separatism has boon raising its hoad and assorting 
itself. The leaders of tho Hindu Mahasabha have begun to say 
that the Indian National Congress in its pursuit of tho wiU-o*4ho- 
wisp of Muslim^ co-operation in tho sorvico of « Indian Nationalism 
has been sacrificing Hindu interests, has boon soiling the passes 
fo Muslim communalism. The organisation of tho Khaksar movement 
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by Inayat Ullah Khan, popularly known as Allama Mashriqi — tho 
sage or wise man of the East — this oiganisatiion of the pliysioal 
force and strength of the Muslim community is having its re-action 
on the Hindu community which has hjgun to borrow their tactics, 
and to bettor them in the borrowing. 

The Khaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as another 


version says, 

Founder ol 
Khaksar 
organisation 


in 1932. For about seven yoais, during these years, 
the Khald-clad, helcha (.spado)-carrying groups of 
young Muslims marching through tho streets in 
military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite pnldic curiosity. But in 1939 thoy emoi’god 


into public view when thoy camo forward to roconcilo through the 


use of force tho Shias and tho Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 


to quarrel among ihomsclvos about thoir rights to sing t]jo Madhe 


Saheba and tho Tabami, Tho Oovornniciit of tliu United Provinces 


prohibited thoir entrance into the province. Tliis order tho Khaksars 
defied ; their loader — Allama Mashriqi — was ari’osted ; he apologised 
and was lot off. The first intervention of tho Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not mucli of a success. But as an expression, 
a new expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 

a place in tho history of this country* The founder of tho 
movement is a modern-cducatod man who passed with distinction 
through tho Punjab, tho Cambridge and tho Paris Universities. Ho was 
appointed (1913) to tlio Indian Education Borvico and was posted to Pesha- 
war as Vico-Principal of tho Lslainia College. Ho was transferred to 
the Educational Socrotaviat of tho Govennnont of India where ho 

was for about two yoars Uuder-Soorotary of tho Doparfemont. Ilo 
I’csigned from Government sovvico in 1920 as a protest against 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
ho resigned in 1921. But there is no doubt that tho IChilafat 
agitation in India and tho Tlijrat movcinent, which was one of its 

off-shoots, doLorminod tho future course of Inayat Ullah Khan's life. 

About this time ho wrote tho **Ta^kira’' which was a now 


commentary on tho Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for tho 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had boon 
seeking in tho original inspiration of the life of tho Pro])hot of 
Islam a way of pulling tho Muslim peoples of tho world out of tho 
ruts, out of thoir present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditiomil life and thought 
among his community, tho Moulvis and Moulanas ; in liis writings lie 
has directed liis attacks on thorn as mainly rospoiisiblo for tho weakness 
of Islam as one of tho moulding forcos of tho modem world. 


Tho movomont is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 

movements are in thuir pioneering days, lu tho hectic days when 
men and women dream clroams, and soo visions of 
the Khaksar ^ bettor life to bo established on this oarth of 

Creed theirs by thoir own exertions, to build a now 

. heaven in this old oarth, they are apt to think, talk and 
act extravagantly. Those need not bo taken seriously or treated 
with needless rigidity by the upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts havo a place in history as records of tho 
10(a) 
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particular social mind which for many reasons might have lost its 
balance. It is in this liglit that the historian should notice the 
9th Point of the 14 Points of the creed of the Khaksar momcment, 
issued by Allama Mashriqi from his hcad-quaitors at lohhra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on the 15th of October, 1937 : 

“The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish sovcieignty ovci the whole 
world, and to secure social and political supremacy through then lino conduct”* 

In one of the pamphlets issued by him entitled Island Ki 
Askari Zindgi — “Military Life in Islam’* — ho is found saying that 
tho Qoran 

“had proclaimed in unofiiii vocal wouls to tho world that the Prophet was sent 
with the true religion and delinilo instinc,tions I hat he should make all other 
ichgions subservient Lo this religion, icgaidlcbs if the donuuation of the world 
caused aHliotion to the Kafiis. 

Theso two quotations may api>oar to bo inconsistent with the 
7th and 8tli Points of tho Khaksar creed : 

(7) “The Khaksar soldier filands foi (a) regard for the religious and social 
sentiments of all cummuiuUi's, Hindu, ]Miislun, Bikh, Paisi, Chiiatian, Jew and 
untouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of Iluai paUic.ular culture and customs, . ...and 
believes this i)ohr'y to bo the sccict of Muslim rule m India for a thousand years. 

(8) “The Khaksar solilior cousulois it the fust duty of his organisation to 

secure for every comniniuty its pioi)or civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external iutcroBts 

Thoro is nothing pocuHav in such inoonsistonoy. The history of 
every religious movoinont, of ovory reform movement, is loaded with 
thorn. Thoro cannot bo any manner of doubt 
0 ? communal when tho founder of the Khaksar movement 

ambition placed as tho Lst Point of his croed “tho establish- 

inont of an order that will bo equal, non-communal 
aud tolerant, yet nou-subsorviont, by tlio crushing of all communal 
sentiments and ndigious pvoiiulicos of mankind by our good and sorviceful 
conduct”, ho followed tho traditions of tho founders of religions, of the pio- 
neers of now social ideals, hVoin certain points of view ho is in advance of 
his community, in if* practico he has failed as tho 

others, his prodocossors, havo done. And ho has sent into tho world 
of India “a sword” and not peace. Tho name Kfiaksar bestowed by 
him on his organisation may moan — “oartb-liko” — “huinblo”. One of the 
symbols o£ his organisation may bo a hclcha^ a “spado”, an humble 
enough but very necessary thing in tlio economy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculturo. But it was used by the Prophet 
of Islam at “tho battle of Badr” ; it is tho same thing which the 
Nazis of Germany has popularized and tlio Khaksars have adopted 
from thorn. It was one of the proud items to record in Khaksar history that 
Inayat XJllah Khan came into touch with Ilorr Ititlor when the latter 
was organising his party^ Tho military organisation of tho Khaksars, tho 
avowedly military or war-liko bent of their training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, their ambition of world domination 
in which India could only act tho part of a stox)ping*siono — all those have 
created an impression that the Khaksar movement will bo an instrument 
in the hands of oommunalist Muslims. 

We have drawn up the picture of a country where tho rulers and 
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the ruled have failed to see eye with one another, where Muslims 
. have failed to play their part in bringing a solf-ros- 

amongCon- pocting life to their country. In the last volume of 

gressmen Annual Register we described the progress of 

another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where we saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning liis post of honour and responsibility. 
That step has not led to a return of peaco to the Congress household. 
During the presidential election controversy the word “Bightists’* 
came to be used to denote those who generally followed the lead 
given by Gandhiji. Their critics ov opponents wore claimed to bo 
'^Leftists" — Congress Socialists, Badictil Congi'ossmcn, Kisan Sal)haitos, 
Communists or supporters of a TJmtod Proiit, and an hidotoiminato 
group that followed or clustered round Bri Subhas Chandra 13asu. 

The loader of tlie Coiigiuss Socialists may be said to bo Pandit 
Narondra Dev of the United Provinces ; of tlio Badical Congressmou Mr. 
M. N. Boy , of tlio Kisan Party Bwauii Sahajananda Baraswati ; of tho 
United Front pooplo there is no outstanding liguro who could be said to 
dominate tho scone. Dissatisfaction with tho Gandhian leadership had 
combined those groujis to give battle to the “Eightists" on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election of the Congress. But their suceoss in 
defeating Gandhi p’s own nominee — Dr. Pattaljlii Sitaramiyya — appeared 
to have exhausted tho ])ossil)ilitios of their cohesion. And what they 
gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuj'i, bocaiiso tlio Congress Socialists got afraid of 
the responsibility for dislodging tho leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
the attempt of Sri Buhhas Chandra Basu to consolidate tho ‘^Leftists’* 
under a now organisation called tlio Forward Bloc has not boon 
much of a success. One by one all except tho Kisan-Saljhaitos havo 
stepped out of tho Bloc, wliicli started in tho first week of May 1939, 
has been a bio to function only through the drive of its founder. 
In tho last week of Juno 1939, tlio All- India Congross Oonimitteo 
passed coatain resolutions which havo precipitated a now cause 
of controversy and intensiliod tho old. One of those jiut a ban on 
individual Congressman oiforing or organising “any foitn of Batya-‘ 
graha in the administrativo provinces of India witliout tho previous 
sanction of tho Provincial Congress Committoo concornod.*’ The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congross Committees not to “intorforo with 
the discretion of the Ministries” concornod ; it was, howovor, loft open to 
“the Excocutivo of the Provincial Congress Committoo to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any partiorilar abuso or difficulty” ; if thoj'o 
was any difforonco botwoon tho Ministry and tho Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee “in matters of policy” roforonco was to bo mado to tho parliamontary 
Sub-Committee ; “public discussion in such mattors should bo avoided”. 


Those resolutions were passed in tho tooth of tho opposition lod 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswatt As 
Ban nut on Sri ^ ITOtost against the restrictive tendency of Congress 
Subhas Chandra leadership, as an assertion of tho froedopi of Con- 

Baau grossmon, Sri^ Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of tho 

‘Loft Consolidation Committee” called upon tho 
country to observe an “AU-india Day** on tho 9tb of July, 1939. 
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Under his direction or inspiration tho Coancil of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee of which ho was President passed a resolution 
deploring the two resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Babu Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu *‘to promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings". But tho latter pleaded inability to do so, and expressed 
“surprise” that tho Congress President should have ob]ectod to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to protest against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.” The demonstration 
was held. The Working Committee of tho All-India Congi’oss 
Committee could not, howovor, condone this “indiscipline” in 
the conduct of a President of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and at a meeting hold at Wardha from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu “disquali- 
fied” to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and “to be a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for throo years as from August, 1939.” Though the public was 
prepared for some such drastic stop in the name of “discipline”, the general 
body of it felt that Subhas Babu had the best of tho argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed in their opinion when 
they found Gandhiji writing in tho columns of Hcirijaii on September 9 that 

*‘Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitate against the action 
of the Working Committee, and canvass public opinion against it.” 

The controversy that Lad started in Janual:y^ 1939, witli Subhas 
Babu’s election as President of tho Congress for two consocutive terms 

The causes reached here a stage which appears to be irrelevant 

ol this to the problem of India’s political destiny. It is 

controversy difficult to trace the succossivo stops to any rational 

philosophy of action in tho controversy. To the generality of us tho 
thing appears to be the expression of a general uneasiness created by 
mal-adjustment at home and wars abroad. Tho loaders of the “Leftists” 
love to declare that tlioir activities are the products of a liistoric 
necessity. As Sri Eajkumar Singha,^^Propagan(1a Secretary of tho United 
Provinces Forward Bloc, said : “It will not do to interpret tlie 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than tho outward manifesta- 
tion of a vast amount of rosilessnoss against the muddled state of 
things.” To tho watchful public the activities represented by tho “Left 
Consolidation Committee” do not appear to bo anything hotter or more 
cohoront than this, a proof of which was tho quick break-up of tho “Left 
Consolidation Committee” into its component units. Tho causes of the 
break-up have been sought to be explained by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the public. Tlie dialectics of discipline 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not also taken tho 
people far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions” on tho “Bightist” loaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism” 
on the question of Federation. Bub tho resignation of the Congress 
Ministries, and the unending agreement botwoon Gandhi]i and Lord 
Linlithgow, have shown that the loaders of tho Congress wore not 
as accommodating as they wore roprosontod to be. It has boon 
claimed that it is this prosuro of tho “Leftists” that has kept tho “Eightists” 
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Straight. To tho detached observer it appeared that these iaternecina 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than enough 
government repression in the name ot law and order, was thinking 
more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complete freedom from all restraints than for the needs of associated 
work, of a united front. Tho mild discipline that Gandhiji has been 

prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 

life and conduct. Those of ^ our countrymen who talk of the Fascist 
mentality of the Congress “Iligh Command” — what will they say of 
the next phase in world-history” which Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 
foresees— -a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?” Both those “isms” 
havo their peculiar disciplines 'vhich arc not as mild as tho Gandhian. 

This picture of a divided house in politics is to be mot with in the 
field of industry in India where Labour and Capital appear to have 
Labour* learnt no lesson from the experience of tho countiios 

Capital which have been pioneers in the industrialism ol the 

disagree modern world. Symptoms of a maladjustment aro 

manifest all over the country, of which tho Labour 
strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and stiikes at Jamshedpur and 

at^ Ligboi are outstanding facts during the period under discussion in 

this study. In both the xdnccs local officialdom were found in- 
cax>able of controlling the situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in which rifles, revolvers and regulation lathis were 
called upon to restore “poacoful” conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into tho 
causes and remedies of tho disease. The former appointed Balm 
Eajondra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nohru as arbitrators in the 
dispute between tho Managemont of tho Tata Iron and Stool Com- 
pany and the Tata Workora’ Union. Their “award”, which may bo 
said to represent the mind of tho Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Laliour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold the balance oven ; it spoke of “moderation”, of “dis- 
cipline”, of the mutual iuterosts of capitalists and labourers in this 
opening stage of vast industrial developments in the country In 
Assam tho report of Sir Manmalha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Chief 
Justice ^ of the Calcutta High Couit, held tho leadership of Labour as 
responsible for tho unhappy hap^ionings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and Digboi. Both these reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest- 
ed reform that were objectionable in themselves, but because tho 
controversialists wore divided by immense ranges of thought and ideals. All 
aro agreed that conditions of rural and industrial lifo needed change 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement emerges 
when on behalf of Labour it is claimed that no private interests other than 
theirs should havo any voice in the concerns ; the claims of Capital wore 
not so blatantly put ; men who spoke on their behaH were increas- 
ingly awM6 of tho time-spirit wliioh has begun to speak on 
the matenal needs of Labour, on their spiritual needs in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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Riso of 

Totalitarianism 


out stint to every man, woman and child. To Socialists or Com- 
munists who droam of the State dictating every thought and activity 
of the citizens, this standpoint makes no appeal. 

But since the declaration of war in Europe in September last 

this controversy has almost been hushed both by the enforcement of 

the Dofonce of India regulations and by the 

sense of tho community. Eostrictions have boon 
placed on tho liberty of expression of opinion, of 

action which tho instinct and not tho reason of the community regard 
as necessary for the preservation of the rudiments of social life. 
Therefore wo find tho curious dovolopmcnt that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intorv'ontion of tlio Government, of 
tho State, towards toleration of regulation by tlio State of the life 
and thought of tho community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Great War, tho social mind Ixaa boon trained to accept the 
present restrictions wiLh loss resontment. For, it has come to bo 
roeognisod that in modern wars tho whole of tlio forces and resources 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral foi'cos and resources, 
must bo organised and thrown into tho hazard of war, if victory was 
to bo attained or defeat avoided. Historians liavc t()ld us tliat tliis 
recognition first dawnod on tho minds of the people in Europe when 
in solf-dofonco Eovolutionaay Franco mot tho challongo of tho whole 
of Europe with tho passion and tho uloalism of her whole people 
organised and directed by tho genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then tho experiences of the wavs waged by Germany have taiiglit the 
peoples tho logic of tho “al>soluto war’' or “totalitanan war.” 
Marshal Foch, tho man who roprosontod the victory of tho Allied and 
Associated Powers during tho last World War, in tracing tho causes 
of tho defeat of Fran(;o by Germany in 1870, said : “To a people in 
arms, organised for conquost, invasion, a fight to a finish”, Franco had 
opposed an army that was not drawn from tlio wliole people, and 
fought with an idea of w^ar based on limited or “diidomatic” o})j<icts. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by thoir appeal to tlio cg()tisin of tho memories 
of Imperial Romo, of Imperial Germany, and Bolshevik Russia by its 
Messianic fervour for establishing the dictatorship of tho proletariat, of 
tho dispossessed and tho disinhoritod of tho conturics of human liisiory, 
have boon working out tho logic of this development in tho modern world. 


Thus both ^ for xmrposcs of war and peace nations are being 
organised on a “totalitarian” basis. And the individual liberty which 

SftcriMcA the humanity of tho 19th century 

^ Individual bocomo the first casualty in tlio 20th century of 

what appears to bo a natural evolution. We in 
India cannot expect to escape tho process of tins development, the 
consequences of this world-wido process. XJnfroo as wo are, or free 
as wo hope to be, tho^ battle over those ideas and practices has 
already begun in our minds. Tho next few years will bo full of alarms 
and excursions in the mental and material worlds of our existence. 
We have beon^ living in one of the crisos of history when tho minds 
of men are disturbed and peace departs from tho world. {Specially 
contribiiled by Sri Swenh Chandra Dev)* 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session— Simla— 12tli. Sept, to 27th. Sept. 1939 

Sy sIpathy to Poland 

Tho AuLiimii Scr.sioji of the CohehtI of Slaie commoncccl fit; Sirula on Hie 
l‘2th. September riir MhucKj^o Dadnhhoti ])iosifIcd. Sii Jd'jJtb/i 

Leadci ot Ihc Jlouso, al tho o«ilR0fc, muv'cd tlie lolluwin^ icsolution : 

“llial tliG JIo'iso do fiOiid lo I'olaiid an unuuimniis expios&ion of its piofiind 
adiniralioii at tlicu iicioic ating^lo imiuji^Jt wanton (Jennan a^L>rcrisioii and its 
oomidcte oontidonoe that the undaiuitcil spiut of tho p(‘o;)Ie and the ujillincliin;^ 
deteiminatioii ot then inlo.rt will nltimulely h'ad thorn to vif*toiy.” 

The icsolutioji w'as snppo. led by iiui iialiadui Lulu Jiainmranrlas^ Jilr, P, N* 
S<ip?u, Mr. llot'odub l\Ii, HhanOdas AbLuraii, Eaja OlutrunjU Snufli^ Hir 

!\fu})ouied h?ii A^ P. Putio^ Mr. Ri chat d son ^ I andit Huidty Nath Kfuizni^ 

IMi. KaLiL\i)\ Kunuir N, N, Rin/ut^ Ool. Bir Eissam^ud^lJiii and Mr. Mahorna’i 
II iibsa in. 

Alter an ^ aocount of liotv llic war had bcuii foroed ii]>on Eiii'land and 

Fianoe despite cvciy ellbit made by thorn to avoid it, Sir Jutjdisk Prastul said : 
‘We ooiihl make no ^icatcr contaliiitioa to tho piosciViilion of civilised exislcaoe 
than throw oiu whole woiji.ht into the htiui!,t»le. Thcic aiu some who have doubls 
and miH^ivini'S and wiio ask, ‘is oin help to be nn-'onditional I ^Should we not 
take advantage of the stiuji^^le to olitain luither poliln*al puvileii,cs for oiir pooi>lo V 
1 hope tho lion, momheis will bear wnth me lor a moment il L place beloio them 
my own view as an Indian on this issue. Let ns not ignoie the psyelioloMuial 
clFixd on the people of Enti^hnid. How will the Ihitish ]>cui)lo, eimn^ed in a lite- 
aml-dcath stru^j’lo over an i.ssno on which we fully a^’rcc, roy,aid our action if wc 
make oar help conditional on the completion of a pcjliticjil "bargain ? Will tliero 
not bo certain loweriinj; ot the moral values, ceitiun estrangement of the spirit 
beUveon us and those wntli whom wo bargain in such cruel ciicumstancos. 
Ooiisulorin^ the great Juimtin and moral issues over which this stiugglc is being 
waged it seems to mo that it will be in Lccinng with oui BiJiritual tiadilion, that 
it will be in harmony with the Jughest tcaduiigs of oar saints and pJuloHophers 
if wc poiform our obvious duly wTthout a iliought ot lewaid lor it. We will light 
for the light because it is light and wnth tliat motive alone. But coming down to 
lowci plane, the commercial (ilanc, if I may call it the tdano of bargain — ])rolit and 
loss— arc we sure that insistence on bargain at the present moment will uUiuiattdy 
be to onr advantage t Let us not forget that there aie not merely two parties 
m this bargain, India and Britain ; there aie more parties than one in India with 
eonllicting claims. Tiie sottiemoat of tornis may soon degenerate into a wrangle, 
paialysing cH'oit and filling the atmosphere ivith domestic, stnfe. Theio is in all 
conseicuco enough discoid in tho country. Lot us beware Jest in an untimely 
attempt at politic.al sottlemoiit we lose the soul and body together. A united war 
clTort Will be the best solvent of our iutcinal diirercnces. 

Lala Ramsarandas said tliat they had tho greatest admiration for Poland. ITo 
hoped that with the help of the Allies not only would l^oland be saved bat nil 
smaller nations would foe! safer m future. In this (‘connection Lala Itamsarandas 
claimed that a scll-goverumg India would be tho biggest asset of tho Britisli Empiio 
and hoped that (Jreat Britain would not Jicsitate to discharge her duty by 
India. Mr. P. W. dapra welcomed the resolution as it would enable tho Council 
to discuss foreign afrnirs in future. (Tho Chair : I will not allow you to do that.) 
Mr. Sapru said tliat the issue before mankind was whether there w'lis going to bo 
the rule of the law in tho world. Ho hoped that Mr. Chamberlain would be JSrm 
in future, not only in freeing tho Poles but also tho German people from the 
bondage of iVassism. Mr. Sapru^ however, explained that geuniue eo-opei'atiou 
could only come when causes of the present distrust and discontent were removed 
in this country. Britain could not fight for Polish freedom and yet deny tho same 
to India. Mr. Bo$$ain Imam, supporting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution under which minorities were oppressed and 
crushed. He hoped that with the dawn of the era of liberty in Europe, there 

IX 
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would also 1)0 loal fiectlom in India. Pandit II. N. Kunzm said that India’s 
synipatliy must be on the sulo ot those who wcio aiiloiua^'y and Nazism* 

IB notwitliMtandiip; oui didbrciu'os w'llJi Jhilain,” he added. In oxpicssin^’ 
syinpatliy with Poland they were morally biiidiiu; Iheiusfdvos to hdi) Cicat lintain. 
hh. Kunzni bticssod dial tor pio.ier piosoeiiUoii ol the wai it was essential tliat 
there sliould he complete co-operation hclwceii tJie authoiilics and non-ofHcials. 
This co-opeiation could only come about if India was made to looi that hei status 
was in no ^yay mfeiioi to that of any Bclf-^o\ouiino Dominion. Tins \rould ic<iiiiie 
a loconsUtution oi: the Oential (rovornment and le-shajuni^ ol its i)olicy, paithulaily 
in Dcloncc matters. The jn'cscnt jioliey did not cieato tiiis^or «' on fid once in the 
Ihitish inLoiitioiJS tov/aids India. 'Iliis polu‘y was losoliitely lacial and anti- Indian. 
‘T speak without bitlcincss but lu the liopn lhat the Oocei [iinent will realise the 
p,iaviLy of the situation and create the notessaiy atmospheie lorpeMcefc tiust bel.weeii 
tJic authoLities ami the publm”. I’amht ICunzui also lefeiied 1o the case of Imlians 
abioml ami said that many a time opposition to Jiidia’ii jnsti (bums hed eoino not 
only trom the (hnenimcuts ol Dominions l)ut also fiuin His Map sly’s ( Jovoinnient 
itsull. ‘'Poi the successful pr(*se«'uU.)n of the ^Yar, it is no. tssaiy to Ji.i\c (‘omplctc 
uiiiiy bolwccn all the jiarties conecined T hope both Ihu ( lovernnu'nts in India 
and London will c*hant;e then anp,lc of vision and m.»ke India a free [tarlnor iu the 
Pntish Cummnii'Acidth. The immipks lor which^v.c aie liplituij^ in Euiopo must 
bo made appheal)l(‘ to this eouiitiy also”. ?dr Kahkaf asscM'led that no paity in 
India was out to bax;;iuii with Liitain. lie, howe\(‘i, hoped tliat Jhitani would 
retlecm hvv plod^'os to India. 'J’he (Jlttiu.m putiji'iA iho lesoliiliun to vote, saul that 
Ihe tune lor words had prssed and tin >' must act udw. ^Miieh depomls on you. 
You (*an [*0 back to your (*oustitueneies and i;mde and advise thorn on the ri}:i,ht 
lines. You \yill be judp'til by your action”, he said, 'I'he lesolutiun W'as adopted, 
all mcmiieiH standi ipi>. The i louse then adpAiincd till the I8th, 

(>rprnAL P»ilj*s pamo 

I8th. SEPTEMBISfl : — 'J'lie Council tmssed without amend meat seven Palls 
recently passed by the Assembly. They wcio the the Jiill to (uin'ml 

tJn* Indian Salt Act.^ the Ihll io anianl the (fode of (Jivil l*n>ccdan\ the Ddl L\> 
amend ihe /nliun Tea (V,v.s* Ac/, the Ikdiral Ueplonnia Dill, tlie lidl fui liter to 
iuiomd the JmUttn TanfJ Art anti the Ddl Co amend the Jaiiv of Evnlonvc with 
iosi)C'*t to certain euiumeicud (loenmcnis. J)iirhiK the dismission on the Census 
jhll, tlic Ifoiue Seerolary, Mr, (fonran DmUh^ explained that tliey were iiroccedinp, 
witli the mousurc on the assumption that the work of takinj>; the ceiisus coultl bo 
iiiidertidcen and continued in spite of the war. 

h-idipio LocoMonvic Comm. llupon-T 

Hir Qitihiia Ramill, Chief (loinmissioner for Jhiilways, moved that the report 
of the Ihudlic Loc,omolive Committee be taken into eonsUferation. lie first i»aid a 
tribute to the mcmbiirs of the Civiumiltec and haul ; “1 have little doubt that their 
iTO)iumendaiions will i;t) a very lon^ way tow'ards the solulion of our paitimilar 
problems in India, J may say that such exiionmcuts as wo have already ciirnotl 
out lead us to liopc that the iiltciatiun to the locomotives whudi iiavc been recom- 
mended by the Committee will be the Jinal solution. 1 would ])oint out, however, 
that the Committee themselves sound a note of warninj.'; siiul emphasise that until 
rocommendatiourt have beou proved to bo eoriect by extensive experiments, there 
should be 110 rcluxalh)ii of tho present spued restrictions imposed on i’lV'ifie, 
locomotives iu Imlin, and Uiis will bo our policy”, Hir Duthrio explained the 
main problems with which the authorities wore faced when they imndiascd tho 
locomotives and pointcil out tJiat if the ie<iuiremcnls thou were to be met thero 
Avas no course op(*ii but to adopt tlie Piwiiic iyi>o of locomotives. Hulk purchases 
liad to be resorteil to or a desij:;n wliiidi was consideied obsolete had to bo ]»ori)Ctua- 
ted and it liad to be remembered that tlie life of a locomotive was from 
Ihirty-uvo to forty years. Complete trial would have taken from live to six years. 
Eiiri-lier delay in putting tliose locomotives into service would hav'e delayed the use 
of low ^nulc fuel with its eficct on 3 ail way rcveiuies. Even trial with tlie knowledge 
we tjien had would i>rolmbly not have eradicated all our troiililcs. Hir. Chithne 
gave examples of tlio iinaiiLial savings ellccted on one of tho Borviccs— Havings 
which had paid for Uic iocornotivos employed at least two or thero times over, 
Oomduding, hsir (luthrie said if the war was ])roloiigo<l, tho same situation 
might arise as did in the (ireat War when tho resources of the liailways of India 
were taxed to Ihoir utmost. It might bo uoccssax'y to curtail our passongor 
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scrvK'GR as our capa<‘iiy be oconpied I^y tlic c-arrlju',0 ol i>oods in whu-li rnrio 

]L ruiii,ht Ijo noecssniy io divcri at loast the XC and XB ](K'Onof.jvcs liom ^^assoiiL'or 
to last ^oods l-ialU(‘ lur wbifb tlioy 'vvcic cmlneiilly sniUddc. Ho whiiL tho I’lUJlic 
LocomoLive Com mil loo lind dcHcnbod as an error oi judgment cjid liy 

heliun^ to solve our dillkmltirs in the near futiiie. 

Mcssis* Ktni 2 tu, IJossctni Tmcm, Snpiu and Lola JRa^nsatan Tia'i scvoroly 
cntioiRccl the policy ol the Tiaihiay Iloaid in laiiiu lunj; on c^lcnslco piiudiast'S of 
]'iic‘ific type ot cn^iJics wilhonl ]jioi)Ci tiial and wiUiouL propoily (onnullin^; Hirir 
consultinji, eni^mccis. Lain Tltnui^wi an. J)at> wanlotl to kiiou i\hetlier the oconoinn'S 

cdaiined in coal cost was due to the racific* type ol ciu;inoF oi lo the lidl in 

liLicoR. Jlc also vvanlod lo know \^llat oorannssion the consiiltiiif* eiit'ineois weie 

^ivon. In tins connection J^Ir, Imam held that in calculating the 

saviiifi; on account ol the J^atd/ie type ol cinjincs. they must late uilo ac«*oiint 
the cost of sticn^lhcninj; the budges and oveihaulim* the tiatk winch had been 
necOBsitatcd by Ihc new tj.po ol ciieinos. lU iii^cd that the best Hung llie Ihulway 
Bonid could (lo was to admit its mistake Tlio speakeis iieic vciy atiMous foi the, 
intnio and uiged ja])id I ndiaiiisalion of the hudie.i I'osts, extension ol icsoarch and 
inaiiiifactinc of hx((mu)tives in India. They laid ]>aiticiilar stiess on the recommen- 
dation that all cases of accidents should he cnquiiod into by an iiispfidor unconnec- 
ted with the Bailuay Boaid. IMi. P(nlm ^vanted to know wheiiiei the Siiulnay 
Iloaid had ke])t in touch with the Ihilish Ihulway whicli Iiad ]>ccn nsinu the 
l\aeific type of engines. Hii GutUmv lepljing to tlic dchalo, exihni'cd 

that the consulting enginccis woic paid a lelaincr bnt no (‘omniission 
was paid on the ]mr(diasc of Pacific engines, lie assnicd the House 
tliat it had the full sympathy ol the CJovornnient in legnrd to Indianisatiou of the 
sei vices and in making India sell-snpi)Oitiiig. The qreslioii of having an indepen- 
dent anlhority lo encjuirc into lailway accidents was mulcr the (lovcnunenl’s 
coTiRideration though, he said, he personally ngieed with the roeoninumdation 
of the Clomniittec. Kcfening to Mr. Paiker, 8ir CTiitluic said tliat the Pail way 
Board was in constant toncdi with the railways not only in the United Kingdom 
hilt also in Franco and (Jennany. He staled that I’acilic locomotives was one oi 
the factoiH iu the i eduction oi coal costs. 

UEBATR on the OhVTEIEPD rifCPOUT 

At this stage Pandit IP N* Knnsru moved the adjoiirninoui of the Connell, to 
discuss the Ohatfiold Heport and the decmions of the British fJo\ornincnt theu'on. lie 
mostly dwelt on the constitutional aKpect of the fin(*sii(m. lie said that so far they weie 
told that the Army in India W’as kepi at minimum sltength retjuirod ior llio 
country. It wais for the lirst time that tlio British fiovexnment hail admitted 
that at least onc-icnth of India’s aimy could be employed outside India. He asked 
whether India alone was interested in the defence of Suez und^ Hingaj'Orc, WJiat 
about Austialia and New Jiciiland, he enquired. J^amlit Kunzru said that the Govern- 
ment of India -Act and the Joint rarliamculaiy Committee were clear that no part 
of Indian tioops could he emphiycd outside India but wnc to bo maintain- 
ed for the dcfoiH'O of India. To got out ol this legal diflicnlt.y, they had laid 
down that the frontiers of India had been extended to ]\Iid(llc and Far Fast, lie 
did not know where this pnxioss of cxlonding the fion tiers -wonld end, and tlio 
contributions made by Ilis Majesty’s (?overnmeut gave no right to the British 
CJovcrnmeni. to use Indian forces in the way they were being used. Alluding (o 
the OhatCeld rccomincndatiou for inercased mnnufactuie of armaments in India the 
speaker enquired wliethor tlie Government would make India sel£-siii)porting in all 
kinds of armaments and whetlicr acroidanes would also be manufactured in India. 
Mr, Kalihtr supported the motion. 3(c rogretted that before extending India’s 
fiontiers, Indiau opinion had not been consulted at all and the United Jihigdom 
hud no moral or ctiuitublo right to impose an additional burden on the Indian 
tax-payer. He allopod that the principal benefit of the gift of forty-four crorcs 
would accrue to BriliBh manufacturers. Mr. HoBfioin fmnrn would ndthot 
sujqiort the motion nor the Govcnimont. lie doubted the legality of His Majesty’s 
Government moving troops out of India without necessary legislation by tlio 
British Parliament. For he was confident that inider the existing law Indian 
troops could not bo cimdoyed out of India at India’s expense. Mr. I\ N* Bapni feared 
that the Ohatfiold Oommittec had dealt the death blow to India’s claim for 
Dominion Btatns and with dyarchical control of the Indian army they could never 
have Dominion Btatus within the mcmiing of the Statute of Westminster* *Tf my 
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rcadinj^ is ooriect, then you arc not tine to the vIedfACs ji^ivcn to India rconrdinf!; 
J)ominioii Staius’^ Mr. 0(jilvi(3, Uoicnee Becictoiy, 'ie]>lyiijg to the debate, said 
that most o£ the discussion was outside the putMow ot the adioimiment motion. 
While as far as the constitutional oi political aspect was conccLncd it was no 
oonccin of tlic Government ofc India, the Biitisli Govciimicnt or the Challicld 
Committee. Hiniilaily, Induinisatioii did not fall -within the tenns of loicicnce 
ol the Chatheld Cominittoo. The Defence vSccnctaiy was Hatishcd that most of the 
members of the Council and a lait>,cr number outside were satisfied with the 
decision of His Majesty 's Goveininont. “I have haidly seiMi a dcrnsion of the 
Government so favourably received as this one. lie was sure that^ India -within 
or without the Empire could not tolerate enemies ])io\>linf^ in the Middle and Fai East. 
Kelctnn^ to the demand for the manulacUne of armaments in India, hir. Oailvic 
said that the machinciy foi most ofc the armaments was ‘‘idu iiomenally c\]'cnsivc”. 
Himilaily India to-day was unable c\on to mnnuhudme moloi rais. 11c, howevei, 
assured the Council that all possible industnal actiMtics would he cn(‘oura|ied by the 
Government, Proceedinj', ]\lv. OkiIvic loiiilod out that there liad bc('n no iiu rcase 
m India’s military hudjiot duinu!: recent years. Aicoulinji to 11 is Map'sty’s Goveiu- 
mciit’s decision, only one-tenth ofc her aimy could be used lor the o-xteinal deleiue 
ot India. Ills Ma]csty’s Government would i-ay il Indian liooi^s abioail ex( eiMled 
that limit at any time. In coiuliision, he said that India had done extiemely 
well in the deal and bad i^auied in evciy way. I'lie muliuu was lost without a 
division and the Council ailjonrncd (.ill Bop. 2U. 


MaNTTF VCTUKK of LoijOMOTlTHH IN TNPIA 


20tli. SEPTEMBER: — The Council ofc Bhite disiuissed two non-ofliiual nsobitions 
today, one ol which ichdin^ to the luanufacUire of locomotives in India was ailoiili'd 
in an amended form, while the otluu in rejiiud to the demand lor Indiamsation oi 
the Indian Medical Service was rejected liy 2'J votes to six, 

F. F. Kitlikar moved a resolution tJiat early steps lie talen for the innmi- 
facturc of lo(/Omotiv<*s in India* Messrs, V, N* b'f/prw-, htUu Pam dfinin iJas and 
Hrulay Nitlk Knnzru su])i.orted the resolulion, Bir (Juihrw HuhhH, Cliiel Cimnnis- 
sioiier of Hallways, could not aecoid the resolution ns it stood as it oate<'oricalIv 
committed the Government to a ceitain lino of action, ^ho (joveinment could not 
commit themselves without fust oxamininjj? the linancml aspect of the qiiesiioii. The 
whole ciucstioii \yas now bciiij^ exuiuinoil by a crmmiiUoo whoso report ho nnderiook 
to place before the Housp the same ns it would bo mailablo some time in January 
next, live GhipC Commissioner said that there was ]» 0 !foi*t afiieement in lioth sides of tlm 
House rei*aidiu^ the dcairalnlity to manufacture locomouvcs in Indui, I’lio G’overn- 
ment’s latest, plan was to dosuAu and o<iuii> one of the eMsling railway w'oiksliops 
lor the manufacture OL say hO lo<-omotives every year. Bir (iiilhim nurved au amend- 
ment ur^iuii, the Kailway Boards to take early B(,ct>s to (‘airy out a tlioiomdi inv<‘s- 
tu;ation of the iiossibilitios of locomotive manulacturo in tluu (‘oiiutry uiurto make 
a report, 'Jhc council adopted the amendment. 


INJUANISATIONS OF 1. hi. 

Pimlit Hnday Nath Kunz7u moved a resolution recom mendiim to tho Govm-nor- 
Geiieral-in-Oouncil to take inimeduito slops to Iridiamsc tlio ImUaii Medical Bervitr 
supported by Aak Earn oVmm Dasi, Sayrd Ilosmin Jmam and 
Mr, J . iV, Sapuu^ iho residiition was opposed by (U)U Ifmd who said Uui Govern- 
nient had liccn smc<or<j in its desire to IndianiHc tho services as quickly and (‘om- 
[iletciy as possible, lie Haul the pioiiortions of Indians in the military emnlov 
vvould noeessarjiy rise rapidly during the war and already there was a rise. CJ oh 
Jliml coiidiulinp; said tljo proposal was umler consideration at present for snsnen^ 
Rioii of recniitmcnl of British ollicors in permanent eonnniHHKms of the T M. K 
duun;; the tnne of the present emerp:ency, Bir Jaydish Pratiod asserted that there 
disciinnnalion m the Indian Medical Hcrvico, He explained that there 
was nothing wiong in the system of nomination during tho time and that it was not 
possible to make /iirtlicr changes in the composition of the siu-vice. They must W‘iit 

JrlVi would bo examined afresh. Mho Conmiil 
divided and the rcsolu(.ion was defeated. The Council then adjourned till tho 22na, 

Officii Ah BjhhH pawhkd 

pjiia SEPTEMBER t-^rho Council of Htato hold a brief sitting wJicii odicial 

Bills passwl i>y the Assembly were Tiassed without any amendment. Tlirco of (h(‘so 
wore amending BtUn to the Indian Carnagn by Air Act, tho Jndtan Euhber Control 
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Act and tho Indian Eailwaijs AcL The foiuLh was a Bill to amend certain enact- 
menls and to lepeal certain olhjr enactments, 

Discrumination in Military ITospitals 

The Council also discussed a non-ofheial resolution, moved by Mr. V. V, 
Kalikai\ who iir^ed tho discontinuance of the system of maintainina Repa-’-ate 
hospitals toL Biitibh and Indian Tiooi)S in Mill taiy^Btat ions in India. Mr. Ivalikar 
alleficd that the maintenance of sepaiate hohjiitals loi tlie Biitish and the Indian 
clement of the Indian Aimy was based on lacial i^ioiiiids and tbcroloic, was 
nn]usUliablc, There wTie common messes foi BiiLish' and Indian ()itu*cis in tlie 
Aimy and he saw no reason why a similar system should not be adojitod for tho 
militaiy hospitals 11c also anticipated that his ])jo}*osal would lead to consideiable 
economies in ex]>cnditnre. Lastly, he stated that Biitish Militaiy Hospitals were in 
the cliiirjic of It. A. I\I. C. oOkhus, who wcic not under the eontrol of the (Jo’^ern- 
ment ot India, but oMbe Win Ofih*c, and that bian(*h of scivicc was not open to 
Indians. Mi. JJeC. V/ilhntns, Secictaiy, Deleiicc Co-oidinauon 1 'ei-artmcnt, said 
tliiil the ('toveinmcnt had alieady a<*ce|>ted the pTiin'iplo nndeilytn;; tiio icboluLion. 
He (piotcd a Btatcniont of the Commauder-in-Cniof made in the CVuikiI 
oi State some times a^-o, in tho couise of which he had annoiinecd 
the ac,ce])iance ol the ])]iiu‘i]ilo and had slated that the (!ovcrnment had 
already amalgamated about a dozen hospitals. In L'5 other and Binaller 
hospitals, patients wcie tiealed in the Indian oi Biitisli win^ ol the iKispitals 
as the ease may ho. Mr. Williams paid tliat that polay had continued and had 
been 1 ) 1 x 1 into pr:i<‘tue as and when funds became available. Tf (lieic had not be(ni 
eompleto amalt;iumition so far, it ivas bccaiiBC it was not economical to seiap Bntish 
hospitals and extend Indiiui hoH)iitiils wheicvei both existed bide by side. Wecundly, 
in veiy largo militaiy stations, Go\crmncni had to piovide niudeuB for emcrgciieics 
siuli as war. JIc assnrccl the Council that IIktc wcjc no lacial conRidoralions as 
had been made, out by tlic mover, lie regretted that the Govcinmont could not 
accept the icsolution as it stood. Pandit Kmziu, intervening m the debate, iiraod 
equality of licatinciit given to Biitish and Indnui Tioops in the hospitals m the 
matter oi rations, beddings and other medical tacUitics. Mr. Williams icuieltcd that 
the siiguestion did not (*ume wntbln the puivunv of the reiioluliou and ho, theiol■ol(^ 
eoLihl not acceid it. Tho resolution was withdrawn! and tho Council adjouinod till 
the 25th. 

Defenoe op India Bill 

2,5tli. to 27tli. SEPTEMBER : — The Council of State discussed the ])efoj,(*o of India 
Bill on the 25tli. as passed liy tho AhHonibly. Mr. Williavn\ Sin rotary, Ik'icnco (’ooidina- 
tion, movin'!, that I be Bill be taken into conbuleration, said that the ]n‘ 0 Fcnt wav was to 
dejeat totalitarian methods and the most drastic delegation of powers was nercssnry. 
Bandit B, N* Kiivshl dedivered a strong attack oathc Bill. He said that the mombcis 
lotdibcd that the hoiiso wa\s meeting in an atmosphere of unreality. The Covcnimcnt 
knew fully that anything they w'anted could be easily emned here and the (iovoin- 
ment spokesman luid with brutal frankness doelnrod that tlie (JoviM'nmeut Jiiul gone 
to tlie utmost length in making eoin'cshions in tiro select committee mid the Assem- 
bly anti that no more ehcuigcs could be made here. ]\lr. Wilbams hml leterml to 
the differenec lietwoexi the posit, ion of (Jovcinmeut of India and the British Coveru- 
ment. That difForoiiee WTut into the root of the matlru*. Had tlic (u)voinment of 
India been a lesponsiblc Goveiumcut we should have iincsted it witli larger jiow'Cfts. 
Tim Govcnimr'Jit liad given evidence of the iiTOsponsibb! elimaclor in tJic way Hiey 
had used Euiopcan young men fiom leaving India 9 he intention wuis to give them 
training as otri(‘crs in the Indian Army not because they weic trained but geneially 
suilal»lo. Were tlicrc not Indians suitable? Iliesc Kuro]>eau souths were going to 
be olistaclcs in the way of qualified youths. The (incst.ion of npi ranting Indians 
in liiglicr ranks had Ixrni imiiorlrant but •when tho time came EuropeaiiR were, being 
piehired. Kelorring to tho provisioiifl in the Bill Mr. Kunzni asked the Govorumtmt 
to certify tho important ommisBion and announeo that the iuteests of laimur 
would bo protected, He demanded Uiat the right of appeal should bo 

extended to ail clasBOS in which tho spec-iul tribunals wore not unanimous. 

Bir A, ]\ Fatro suppoiting tho bill muted tlio allegations of Mr. Kunzm 

that the Government commanded majority in the Council. He sahl that 
fclio fault lay witli the clcctod membeis who noilher oombinerl ihcmsclveft nor 
attendcil the Council, Ho stressed the necessity for the Bill and referred 
to the Nazi propaganda in this country. He warned tho central Governmout 
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to tfikf' Mir f;roa(oHt cnro of cntmslinu, i>o\ver to tho ]irov'ji(iiil (lovoriimojit^ 
■who hiid shown ‘nttcT hick of i04j)onsiluhl.>’ smi'O Mio inau^aintiori o£ vroviurial 
iiuloiioniy, Ah. K. l\ Kalikar and Mi. f\ AT. tMOi letlt'd that Iho Mill look away 
the ])<)wciH ol Hiali Com Is wliudi in llic pasl. hud sati'^i'mclod Mio ii[:]ils ot imliM- 
lUtiMs ai;a]iis1, Mui misuso ol poMor hy piovin lal (iovcimnonls. Ho wanlod lo know 
il Mio pioviiu'iiil CJuvei luniMiis \V(‘rc oonsnltcd ^ lioloie Mio Jhll ;mis Inoiii'ht toe oinn t- 
niouL Ah. M.ipni roloiicd lo the s].roi-Ji of Sii A 1\ J’atio and 'said Miul Ins 
cxpcrioin'O was lhai Mun’o -smis inliMisc anli-'hizi toL'lini; anionyst stiulents in Mns 
country, llo ro'jU'Med iliat in Ji‘;htin^ tho (olalitaiiaii fuiHitiios (olalilniian nu'Miods 
\\oi(‘ ad('plod in tins coiinliy as was OMdiait lioni Mio piovisions in this Mill ri(‘ 
Siinl Mint tho 0011411111111011 ol tiiboiials ^\ouJll not ins]nrc confidi'iioo ainnnj; M^c pooplo. 

hf: wliolo-lioaitod ooo])(‘iatioii ot the poi»ido \uis wanlod in tho i/rosooution uf tlio 

Will* whu'li was Mic aim ot Mio Hill. No inovision oi tho hill would lit in W'llh tho 

I sycholo'>,u*al and mental makc-ui* ol tho nonplo of the r'oiintiy. Sir 

loplyni^ lo the crilioisni, umiiiulod Mio Jioiiso Ihat Sir i^aliiMIali Kliau was 
in (hiiruo of Mio w"ir supply lioaid. It tuncliuncd nndor iJio (h'toiioo ol the conned 
of fom mondiois hvo ot whimi wmo Jndians 'Iho ivai sn]»]'ly lioaid dul not eniiy 
out hirjji' ovoeiiU/o tunclKjiis. It was woikun.*, w'lMi < loso eoopoialion with Mio 

(lepai 1 nioiiis in wlmh Indnnis weio lai^ily ici-iofimih'd Ho had no donht Mint Mio 

(Jovonnnoiit waiih'd the iitimmt I'oopoial ion ot all tho inlejeMs eoiieoiiu'd. IIo ahsnr(‘d 
tho lioiiso that he ai d Ins deiiailinoot would ih’al with llio niosl sj nipaMK'tie inaiiiKn 
lo obtain Mio eoo]'oi idioii fiom labour imions’ loadi'rs. lie did not with the 
niombors who sui opsted Miat iho ptosiiunal ({ovei’Minents who wtuo o sjionsilde would 
not i )0 as reliable ns Mio ii ioS| onslblo eontial h^yislaliiro altliom;!! Miat meiinienl 
snilod (o linn H lesjumsilde ( lovoinmcnts in Ihosn times tiiod h) adjust, llu'msi'lvis 
to the piihiie opiiuon, Ah, Hafinani Iimtm said that ilio rnh'S iimlor Mio Hill should 

I) 0 appiovod hy Mio paily loadeis and eoiitial Ipadois and the Covernnu'iits sliould 

a<*ee]d till' suy';(‘s(ions loi Mmir impro\oinonts. Sceondly, Jio uri' 0 <l Mm Ctovi'inmont 
lo hiy on the talde oi the li‘'j,inlatmo tho ]/iosc« nlions uiidor tlio Hill. Ati, Imam 
<‘Uli(*is(Ml the proNumial Covc-rniuents lor tdlo.vctl ]jro..(‘enlioim aj;ninst jiolilK-al 
oppononla and ]iaid a trihido tu tho loader of U»o Assombly w’ho imbihod Mu' 
(hnidhian philosophy, Tho fronsetlu'ii mljonriiwl (ill tho next day Mm 2f{tli Soptciubor 
when /t*. 7/, Lula doproc-alod iJic attaeks made by (ortnin mombors on 

JToiiTieial (kivcriimonts and (loelaied tlmt they shouhl all stand by llioso Covonimonls 
in Uio omerjieney. Ho enliiasod w'hafc he dofvnbod as the Covorinnont of India’s 
policy of rneiiil diseiimhialion exempliiiod in tho sjiocial tn‘atmcnt of An^^lo-l ndians 
at a time whm tJio UoAeinmont required the lullost eo-oimration of the people of 
tlic land. Air, A. JhC li^lhaius^ Hoerolnry of the Hofeneo Oo-ordiuulion 

J) C)>arUnont, roplyinj; to tlic debate, said that tJie ahnos] Jioio in whnh tho (h‘bat(* 

opened was not one in wlneli one could eonviuec oneself Mint tho Coiiiieil w^ns 
inoGtinji ai a time of emervciny. Tho delude mi'.dit, to an onlooker, Jiave ai»poaro(l 
like one on Iho so<*on(l roadiufi <if tJio Kinaimo Hill, J{o[>Iyin;i, lo Iho erilieisnis ol 
tho order lOBlrainin^ tho dopariino tioiu India of Kujopoans Ix'twoon ecrlain aj'os, 
he said that in this emoijicncy, India rofiiiirrd all aiailahlo man]>oivor, Knropoan 
and Indian, not only for iiyjduifi, but lor riumin^ tho industries and all Miat was 
intended by the order w'us to prevent tliu ilcpletion of that nuinpowor. Tlu'ro was 
no sinister inlentiun as was sup-ypsted and no idea of intcrforiiiK with tho Indianisa- 
tion of the Anny. Hrovinciul f'tovornmoiils, Afr. WiUiumH added, wcto consulted 
about the provisions of thc^ Hill wduch w'ere sent to them in draft and thoir 
<'oniinoiilH were rceeived fioin time to time. Homo memlmrs, intorrnptinp% asked 
for an uuheaMou of tho nature of tlm Provincial Governments and whotlior those 
GoAcrnmcnts Imd ni^reed to Mio provision of the Bill, Air. Williams said tlie 
consultations wore confiilentiiil. As loyards Mio question whether the Govonimcnt 
■w^ould consult iiaxty loaders on tho riih'S umicr tho Bill, Mr. Williams said he 
was not able lo ji,ive an iindertakinj; hut the Govornmont w'onid consider tho 
question, ’Jlic House passed the first loadinji; of tJio Bill and adjourned till Mio next day, 
the 27lh. Septomber, when an important ussnrnncc ro};ai(lmj)j the constitution of 
HrxK’ial Tribunals under the 1 defence of India Bill was given by Air. JJaU WiUiartift. 
•'llio assurance was given in response to spooehes on Mr, L'apru^s amond- 
ment asking for the deletion of the provision for the appointniont to tho Tribunals 
of Chief Ih'csidcney or Additional Chief J’rcsidem^y Magisti'utcs. Mr. Hnpni, who 
■was snpportctl by Mr. Mohamnwd Pandtt Kunzrti and Padshah^ conten- 

ded ihat the presoneo of a Aingislxatc on the Tsibunals would not inspire <‘oii(idonee 
in the accuscil Miat Im was getting a lair Innl. Kcplying to the argument that 
acceptance of an amendment at this stage would ncccssitulo referenoe buck to tho 
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Assembly and delay the Bill till the ncizt session* Pandit Kmzru said that the 
mover would be satislied if the Govciimicnt expiessed their sympathy with the 
amemlmout and undeitook to ask rjoviiuial Go^enlIllell^s to sec that at least two 
mcmbcis oi the Tiibuiials wcic men -wiih iiulieial cxpciiuice, yir David Devadosa 
and Sir A. P, Patio vie,oioufely refuted the rolleetions on Ma^istiatcs and tleclaicd 
that Ohiei Fiebidcncy Maj^istiatcs bad in many eases been appointed High Court 
Judges. Mr. Hossam Ini, am dicw attention to the fact that Chief Bresideiioy 
Mag istratcs existed only in three piovint'cs and that only in the jjresideiU'y towns 
ot Calcutta, Bombay and l^Lidias, while as foi District and Additional I>istii<*t 
Magistrates, it ivas not laciimbent on rioviiiciaKfOvcinments to appoint them to the 
Tiibimals. Mr* DoU Williainii thought that the debate had constituted an indict mciit 
as much of the oidinary law wduch eonfeircd ]uiisdu*tioii on Maeistiaics us of this 
emcigeiicy Bill* He logictted the ronsiMtcnt and prolonged attack on magistiacy 
which he was (‘onviived was dispensing substantial justice. Iteieiiing to the 
amendment, Mi. Williams drew attention to the alleiatiuii made in the Assembly 
in ti^klemnmenc.cmcnt cLiusc so to piovidc for the bunging into loiee of the diiFc- 
lent prSwiiuns ot the Bill as and when necossary. He coidd straightaway say 
that it was not the intention of the Oentiiil Goveinmcnt to biing the chajiter 
3 elating to f^pecial Tiibunals into foice until it was dclimlcly called tor and then 
only in aicas in whndi it was called for (hear, heai). The Centiul Goveinmcnt, he 
added, wcie prepared to addiess Ihovimaal (Tovernments and suggest io them that 
as far as possible all membeis of the Special Tiibunals should be either qiialiticd 
fur High Court Judgcslu]>s oi be Judges. 'I’hc amendment was withdrawn. 

Duiing the thiul reading of the Bill Mi. said that for the successful 

piosccuLion of the wmr unity was es“cnli:d, lor a disiuuLed India could not 
cH'octivcly help the Eiupiio. And to ha\c the (‘o-oimnaion and gooilwili of the 
people of India, it wms iiccet^siuy that a i>rousional govcinmont with the widest 
possible popular support should be set up. Punifit Kamm lefcncd to Fir 
liamaswami Mudaliar’s remarks on the first reading of the Bill in (l(‘lcnco of the 
composition of the War vSLij)i)ly Boaid, Sir Itamaswami had urged that the 
Board vvas under an Indian Memb(3r and fumdionod under the Dekiu'C Conmul 
oi lour members, of whom twii were luduuiB. If, sjiid the Bandit, that ilejcn(‘c 
was valid, then wm should be debaned from asking for Indianisalion at all. It 
was only natural that the GuvoiMnont did conn j in contiud wuth Indinns at several 
stages, but was that snflicicnt ? Further, Fir Jtaimiswmi scomc<l to argue that 
it was an advantage to have an inesponsilde government at the Centre, bccmiso in 
his ex(>cuence it was anxious io attune itself to i)opular opinion. It was W(dl 
known, said the Bandit, that the Viceroy w^as trying earnestly to lind out some 
means of icmoving the siispieioii that existed in the (xmiitry and cicatc an 
atmosplicic in w'hich lull eo-operation coJikl be secured in the present eiuctgoncty. 
Ji Ills Excellency were to tniu to Fir JUunaswnmi for advice, would he say to 
him that it was an advanta*!,c to India to have an inesimnsiljlc Central Government? 
(Fir J/wdr/Zfr/r iiitorrupting : ‘^My horn Inendis jiot doing justico 

to himself apait from doing justice to me, beiuiuse it was my hon. fiicnd who 
did not feel (luito hap]»y about Itcsponsnilc Governments iii the jtrovinces 1 
iJiink, my whole si>cciih w'as a protest again.st that attitude ; ami, iimiden tally, 

I said that in the, present circumslance.s, when yon arc accusing the ((overnment 
of India of being irrosj ion Bible, 1 can only say Horn my (ixpeucuce that Us 
very iiTcsiKmsibility is casling an additional biudeti on it'. He deiiio(i that ho 
entered a i)Ioa for an irroBiJOnsiblc GovcriimorU cither iu tlio Coni, re or anywhere 
else.) Pandit Kunr.rii said that he was glad to know that bir Bamaswami did 
not intend to give the impreHsiou that his words semed to convoy. As regards 
Biovimdal CJovoiumcnts, the Bandit said, (‘riticisms made by tlic members in urn 
House should not be t,akeii in a tragic sjurit. The controvcisics between the 
peordc and the Brovineial Govornmonts iiooil not alarm imy iino. Mix WtmaTm, 
bofcm^c Focrelary, said that the last thtng that tlio Central Govci’nmeiU wished to 
do was to iuteifcro wtih the freedom and diBCTCtioii of the Brovnitnal Cjovorn moats, 
^riiough the Oentml Government Juu3, muler the recent war lime amendment of the 
CVmsUtutiou Aot, the power to give dirc«‘tionfi, yet i£ whatever was desired could be 
Botnirod by the of atlvice, the Central (4i>YCT‘nmoufc woultl tender tliat lulvieo* ^ 

Tlie Bill was passed, as also seven oilier olheml Bills. A resolution 
amending the Hoad llcsoliiUon as passed by the Assembly was next, 
curried. The Oounoil thou adjourned die, 
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j‘AfjiFic Locomotive Commmitteic Lepoup 

Tlic ail in inn sebsion ol j.bc Contial At^snmbly coinniciK*p(l at f^inilii on tlic 
30tli. Atigi^st ITmIO with Sir Abdiir Rahim in the t'iiair. Biimly a do^/'n 
pcMhonw Hat in the galloim The Conj*icHS mcmbuis beint; aliment, Ihoii’ bonchcH 
woio ocf-upieil by the mombcTS of the JiliiHlim Lciii'uc paity. tini-stioiiH lasicul 
I") imaulcH, after wliifb Sir Andnnv Clow, Ouminnnn‘atiun Mcmlici, inov^d that 
the lepoit of the raeihe J>ocomotive Oonnnittoc l)c t.ikcMi iiilo (‘onsnlei'idion. 
Sir Aiuhew n'lid a t.ibulo to the committee loi tlicir woik. I)(\‘ihn^ wij,U the 
liast, he HAid that tour mam qucHtions arose iclalinii, to (1) the policy of fiftimlar- 
di/.atmu, (-) chouc of the pacitit', tyjie, (d) des^ii of loco mol ivos, and (1) ]>lacin}^ 
of oideia licloic cnyincs wine tiled out. Theic was no doubt that standiiulihaiioii 
waK a somid step and li India onibaiked on the coubtinction ot bi(U(l-i;ain!;o 
locomotives it would be one of the tac-tois imiknifi it popBiblo. The (‘omimtlce 
ioand that tlie choice of panfiir cni*nics was ]ustilic<l. It was the most ]/opnhu 
type in the woild loi labt passeimu* tiains. Ah loa^aidfl the design, tlic coimniilce 
Ibuiid Unit as powei iiiiifs tiic cneiiios a}>[ieiiHd to have been jnsldicd, as an 
jmpoihiiit factor in the locomotive was the eapmaty loi load. Jfe ponded out 
that belwcjcn ICaiaclu and Ijahoie S, X. O.’a, which ivas the most poweifiil ot 
the thico typos, wrie in use ami six of these did woik for ten of the oldci type. 
(Joid consuniidion was cut by a cpiartci* and the annual saving due to tJicHo 
eni;ineH ivas estimated to bo live and a half lakhs. But the committee lound 
that the oii.ainal d<‘spt!,n was not suitable foi lu,i»h sliced. They weic sadsfactoiy 
HO loii); as the track was ii,ood but extraordinarily sciisitivo to tiac'k iirot^idauties. 
^j'here had been insullieicnt apiircciation of the close inlcidcpcndcnco of the tiack 
and the on'i,ino. But lie did not think the dcsitv^crs wcic negligent. They used 
all the skill aud expciiciiec available and were untiring in inakiug allcrations ami 
oxpeiimenis. As legards purchase, Sir Andrew Raul it concerned only X. A.’s 
and X. B/s. Apart from two X. B.’s. oidcrcd in UK) I fur the J\L S, M. 
liailway no orders had been placed for any engines after 19:30. TJioso ordered in 
10J9-:10 wore ordered cither bcfoic complaints 'were icceived or before there was 
reason to behove tliat there would be sciious trouble. As two years t\oie nco(led 
loi full tiials it would bo not unfair to say tlial. all the engines ox(*cpt two in 
19:) I wore ordered without tjial or full tiiuL The reasons for the step weie 
mainly the slandaidisation policy, the need for a vulc file box to have second 
class coal and gieat slioriagc of encincs. The commitUv, while holdiug that a 
wiser com so would have been to conliuue to purchase the older tyjies, dul not 
believe that the ellcct of tiuils at die time would have made any nuUeiial ililliMo- 
nco in the operating conditioiiH. Hcicning to the imjiortaiib question ol lolations 
between the locomotive and the track, Sir Andrew said the main inoblem was 
x£ ilic front and hack wheels were able to slide easily itcioss, tJio locomotivij 
engine was liable to hunt badly so as to cause distortion, ff ou the other liaml 
they too were stiT a great piessurc would bo exercised on the courses and agiiiu 
there might be distortion. The committee found that tho highest for(‘es oii^^rail 
were exercised by the front driving wheels ami the main iccommendatioiiB wcic 
designed to transfer tho iireasurc to the guiding wheels. Ho far as the expen incuts 
went they counmed tlie soundness ol tho committoo’s views. There wore 
engines of the tlirco tyjies in India. lie said that most ot them liad romlorcd 
exi*ell(nii service There was no evidiuico that they liad provoil iiiisuitablo lor the 
briimdi lines. As a result ol tho further experiments they had conducted they hail 
reason to believe that they knew buw to cure hunting though that was no iustiiica- 
tiou for the stci>s already taken, 

Apjouknment of Debate 

After Hir Andrew Clow’s speech, Sir Yamin Khan ])roposcd adjournmonfc of 
the dclmto till the Delhi session. He said that though he did not agree with the 
Congress party’s nbRonco he felt the Houbo would bo enhancing its rcputatioiiH 
if m order to enable the CougressUes to take part m tho debate it agreed to 
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posli-poiiQ Ibo ooiisuloLation ot ji hi^lily Lo^hriLJ-al impoitanfc doriiimeni* The Leader 
ot the Jiouso, Sir ICkan oppoMcd the motion statin^; that it bnhJincss 

was porilpoiiecl ])inely on the t^iuoul that soino memhois ab,^fc:iinetl fioni attendin'^ 
the session then tiio Imsiness oi the CTOvemmcnt would lieeome imi'ossible. 
Mr. F. E. Jamcti was a^iccililc to a hiict adjoin nment foi a foAV days liufc not 
till the Delhi rgshioii. Moulvi, '.iohaiuinad Abdul Ghant and Mr, Mohamed 
AGiar Alt snppoited the i postponement till the Delhi session Mi. Jinnah said 
the House need not stop the busmens be'ansc some party was absent but jpostponc- 
ment for a few days would help the mcmbcis to take a uselul pait in the deliato. 
Hir Alldraw Clow pgiceiny to postponement for a few days said that only 
luilf a day would be „ive’i for disonssion. The lEonsc then adjourned, 

JTjndu Women's Divoiice Bill 

31st, AUGUST The iV-iie‘iiMy disnibscd to-day Dr. Deshviukh's Bill 
to coidei the ir^lit of divoice on flindii women. In contrast to tJic Delhi 
session at wliidi Di. Oe-ibm ikh ni )vcd liis motion, the galleries iveie piacti- 
eally empty to-dny, Avomnn l)‘ini», eonspii'uo is by then absence. Bbat Farairanmit!, 
Mr- L^t/rkaiil ami Mi. members of the Conj;ress Nationalist 

Party opiios^d the B'll Illiai Pafamiti.ind objected to the principle of the measinc, 
and deehiied that it souj,ht to iiitioliem in Tmlia a system which hail hiouuht 
unhappiness and niiseiy ami wioeki'd homes in the West, Apait liom that, tlio 
Bill was ono-sideil. It did not eonlei the rp'Ut of chvoi(‘e on hushands. Just a.s 
there Avoie eases in whieh woineii snlfered (loiii the eriieUy of husliands, there woie 
also (nises in which Jiusbands suffnel fioui ill-tieatment by wives Mr. fjulchand 
Niiralrai asseiUnl (hat Dr. Deshniukh knew iioMuii'j, of i ho conditions that obhiini'd 
outside Bomhay city. 11 h(‘ did, fie wiinbl not have biou-'lit foiwaid ii Bill of tins 
kind. Dih'o a Bill of this kind hs'caino law, continued Mr. Navidrai, insUtiifioms 
like the Dm Mamlali would receive the lullcst cnoonraAoment '’J'hcu, tlu‘y should 
bid farow'*!l to doiuestKj poaeo ami harmony. JMr. Hajoua took his slaial on Hindu 
8hiastras and quoted a number of Hanskiit versos in supimit of lus thesi.s, that as 
nvirriau,o was a satmainent tlieio Cfiiild b.i no sovcriiu^ oi! that sacred lie even hy death, 
Nincty-nino |)or emit of Iliudii wonimi themselves were oppo.sed to th<i Bill, becaiifle 
they weie eonvineed (hat i(. would (luu'ii[>t JIuulii soeiely and miltiuc. In the laml 
of il<.s oiiqin, divoiee was looked upon as on opidenue like smallpox, and a jiest like 
the nndeipest. Hlr Yuniia Khan, speakiu^ on behalf oi the I^Iuslim Deaq'uo, 1‘aify, 
said that thonj;h as a lule lus party did not lutmforc in six lal meiisiiros which the 
Jliudu eonimuiiily wanted to introilue.e m their own so-dety, yet tht'y would bo 
untrue to tlioii ]ierila'j:o as IMu.ilims if they opposed a iiimisuro emhodyuu^ a prin- 
ciple whieli Islam had handed on as a torch to other nations in the world, Islam, 
lie said, was the tirst to ieeoi,mHe tlic n^ht of men ns well as of women to scparalo 
if they could not live together and Jhofostant UhrisLiaus had adojilod that sysleni 
and ineorpoiated it in tlieir law. Mr. (hnar Ah Shah quolcd verses from the 
Mahabhaiala and the Jlamayana, which, ho coutendod, suppoited the theory that 
the ri^ht of divorce was OKorcisod ))y Hindu women in the olden days. Afaulaua 
Zafar Ah\ apeakiny; on behalf of the Muslim Leai^ue Party, said : ‘‘\ve are ahvnys 
on the side of rm,ht,. When the Conti,rcss is in the Ujihi, wu me ivith the Congress, 
If the (rovcrnnient aie in the right, wo arc with them. Wherever we do nob agn‘o 
with them, wc sit on tlie fence’^ (langhtci). Bcinuuse his Party was always on the 
side of right, they should support the juiuciple of the Bill, oven though the Party 
which brought forward the Bill was ahsctib. The right of divorce was (.onioned on 
women 1,300 yeais ago by Islam. Ghnstians did not for a long Lime roi'ogniso that 
right. 3iicy said tliat. marriages were made in Hciu^en : but marriages were really 
made in Hroliia (Ircen (langlitcr). Hu, Oluisliaus also eventually a(*ccptcd divorce. 
iluuUiism was now awakening after thousands of years and jie<*cj)ting the principle 
which, as Mr. CTmar Ali Hindi had shown, bad been followed by them in the 
IMahabharata days. Mr, M. S, Awn, Loader of the Dongress Nationalist Party, said that 
the institution of marriago could bo consideml either as aHaeramont or os a coiitraid. 
If it was a contraed, then it should be Mr to both the parties. C)n that basis, the 
privilege of divorce should not be given to women and denied to men as the 
Bill sought to* But hxs conviction was that lliudu marriages were a sacrament 
and the shastras did not recognise divorce- The Hanski'it language had no word for 
divorce in its vocabulary. There, undoubtedly, wore^ castes among Huidus who 
practised divorce, but it was a custom with no religious sanction behind it- The 
quotations given by Air, Umar All Bhah in support of the contention, that a woman 
was allowed to marry a second husband in the life-time or her first hushana, 
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lofciicd Kakshas'i and BaiRacha mairhaj'es, loiccd maiiiiU',CR, and would nut aflTtn’d any 
basis foi lcu,islati()n to deal wiMi inninagcs tliafc obtained in ilindn sooicty now, 
>vlLen the gul on martingc took over the <jothra oi the liiisl)and The absciit‘c o£ ichgi- 
oLiB samdion foi the system oL' disoivc inoeccdod . AiDy, did not nccessauly mean 
that this 01 any other xetoim should noi be atlonipLe 1. He dul not mean that. 
But he looked at Ihe i)Osition Iroin a duFoicnt point ol view. Was Hindu society 
ready for this iciouu just now ? In attomptiug (o answer this quesUon, the House 
should icmembeL that the le^islatmc had buinc sixty yeais a-'^o passed the Widow 
Jtcmaiiiagc Act. How many Hindu ividows had taken advantage of iL ? Very 
few, because, fiom his own expciiencc ho had found, that joiuig men oi maiiiage- 
ablc age might talk on tlie ])latiorm in la\oiir of widow iVmaiuagc, but would not 
themselves leadily ]Hit it into inactice. H that vui'i the slate of preparedness of 
Hindu society, was it light that they should enuft a law winch ^vould have the 
effect of addmg to the numbei oi women w’ho, because tlu 7 liiicn divoiced, 
woie in a state ot enfouod wu!owlio<»d ? Mr. Aney pioccedod to refer to many 
defeets in the Bill, such as, alisenee ol anv ponision wuth n^gaul to inhciitance or 
the maintenance of the cluldien of tlu‘, dj voiced wife Witli jill his symj'atliy lor 
J)r. Heshmuldi’s ob)ni*tive, he had no alternalive but to oniiose the Bill. Mi. Azhar 
Ah said that Huidii males had no nml foi the riaht to divorce as they could marry 
as many wives as tJmy desiu'd. it wuis the Hindu W'omun that suUeiod and hem^e 
the Bill. Mr, A/diur iUi had not concluded Ins sja'ccii when the House rose tor 
the day. 

APV\NT.\OK OP rUO'ri2f!TIVK TAlUFPS 

1st. SPprBMBEB : -Discussion WMS icsiimeil on the Congress parly’s resolu- 
tion moved diumg the Delhi session by Mr. Oiuffjil lecommciuling ‘moasuies 
legislalne or otheiwise io b(‘. taken immcdiaUdy to prevent conipanics and (‘oncerns, 
the f-apilinl, mcmlierhlut', coiitiol or munnyement of wliicli is not picdoniiinuilly 
Indiau, from taking advantage of llio prote. live taiills imposed to lostor nulustual 
dovelopmeut in this country’. Au amendment to the icsolul ion had been mined 
during the Delia s'-ssiou by iMr. Sathar tifut to lay down that the companies which 
Bhould he preyeutod Ironi taking ad\an(agc of tiu^ pioU’cUve taiiH* shoulil inclmlo 
companies which did not employ all the Indian communities in duo propoitioii in 
fcheii nervines. Mr, Saili this mormng concluded his unfinishcil speech and alter 
Mr, Jmm hud indicated the European group’s oprrositioii to the resolution and 
the amendment, the tlovonmicui’s attitude was explained by iUmomvanii 
Miidahar, Gommeicc Mcmfier, who made his first spcc'di in tlie House and appeal- 
Oil l-o the members to roiod bolh the i(‘solutk>u and the ameiulmont, lUr. ISait 
declared that the protected industries wcio iicmg built iij) by the consumois among 
whom were members ot every community iu the country. The cruisumors, thcicfore^ 
had the right to (lemand that the bemdits made possible by their .sjiciiih'o should 
accrue to thorn and not wholly to a handful of people who held the key positions 
in the industries. Mr. E. Jamcn dealing tirst. with the amcndnient declaied (hat 
it was wholly impraclnvilde and no Indian or Bulish husinesH couhl bo run if the 
piineipics advocatwl in it wore adopted. As for the resolution, the first question was 
whothor the term -Tiidiau’ intended to evdude all ))ut the Indian nationals. If so 
it was highly disc.riminatoi y and would drive all the Britisli <*on(U)ins and many 
rndo-Britishcoaecrns which were operating under the protective tarilF wall out of 
Imsincsfl* It wont beyond nnyUiing yet suggested cither by the Neliru Beporfc or 
the Fnleval Structure Suh-Committeu of the H, T, D. or any representaiions made 
by any Indian commercial body to that eonfercn(‘e or tlio Joint Hcloct Committee 
1lio Enropeiin community, declariMl Mr. James, Inid always Ixson r>repau‘d to align 
itself with the fimlliij'S of the Fiscal Oommmsion except the jnovision in the ease 
of ii public compatiy that the proportion of directors wdiich the Government mi" lit 
pnw'ribc must consist ot Indians, yVftor quoting Mahatma Gandhi in suiiport Mr. 
James Bald that reHolutions such as the one Indore the Hoiiso w^mld fon^.c the 
oonimunii.y to look to tlie statutory stiloguards foi pro(w,(ion rather than to tlie 
goiKlwill of the peojilc o£ the country, a process that was not in the iutorcsl.s of 
IndianH or the Eun^poiins, 6Ur Hu mas wand JMu,dalUi7\ who was (dicercd as lie rose 
explained the policy of discrimmaiuig protection which, he said, would be more 
happily iJu-ased as ‘protection granted with duo (Useriminationb Tho controveisv 
over tlio question wheUipr the foreign companieH should bo uUowihI to establish 
themselves under the tanfF wall had been going on for the last 20 years, A great 
deal had becii Ban! about the consumer jiaying for protection and about the 
foxtjigtx compauies walking away with the benefit of that protection. It looked as ii 
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the only object oC gi anting piotcction was 1o give a oertaiii amount oi profit ior 
investment ot capital. That Avas one ot the last considerations in guiuting protectioi^. 
(Cheeis) Iniinovcment in laboiii condit^onB, tiamiiig ol Indian technnal skill and skill 
in management and using ot Indian law products ^\cle even more relevant eonsidei- 
ations, I'liG slatcincat that loieign companies weie walking away with large piolits 
fiom inotcctcd indnstiics was not exactly liorne out by the constant complaints ho 
had received since he took office. For example, the sugar indnstiy was making very 
little piofit. Fiiithcimoic, the iiulicatiuiis now were that the Indian capital was not 
enthusiastic in (‘oming loith to f>e emidoyed in piuieclcd imlustiies. The Indian 
capital was oik'C again fighting shy ot uidiistiial inveslnioiit. EeleiTiiig to the 
amendment, the Coinineice iMembcr docdaicd that to ask ])nva(e <’omt;anicB to a(lo]>t 
a communal i)olicy m logaid to the employment oi lahoiii was beyond the iiow'cr 
even ot the Go\cinm(‘nt ot India, powcitul as it was. He urged the House to j eject 
the lesolution and tlic amendment. I he lesuliUion and the amendment weie Ihoic- 
toie lost witliout division, 

Relief in Income-Tax 

The next resolution w^as mo\cd by Shethh Enfnidihn Ahmml Siddfqui asking 
that those wlio weie compelled to pay cmidoymcnt tax in the province should be 

given relief ot an equal amount iii the income-tax ]>ayablo to the eentic and the 

amount bo dedin ted should be WTittca ofi' against tlie piovinee’s share of (‘outribu- 
tions under the Nicmc>ei Awaid, The resolution snppoiied liy JMr. Naurnttn and 
Hir Yatrun Khan and ojjposed by the h'l'mnce Mnnhtr^ JMi. JoUn and Mr. Auvij wiis 
eventually withdiawn. The mover and Mr. Naiwian olijceied lo ihe donble ta’*atioii 
involved in tlic levy of employment lax. Mr Nauman asked lor adiustmcnt ot the 

taxation poluy botAveen the (cnlio and the provinces and iiigod that during the 

interval the iclicl asked loi should be given. 

Po(*laiing that the resolution >vaB unneerssary, Sir Jcicmy Ka^'mar}^ Finance 
Momlier, said Uiat the employment tax was cilher income-tax or it was not. If it 
was an ineometax it tiemhcd upon tlic central field and could not loinam in 
existence. If it “was not theie wtir no leason for giving any lolief at Iho expense ol 
a inovinec. Tlie situation wldcli the resolution puipoited to deal with was a sitnu" 
lion which could not aiiso. As legiiitls the larger question ol ovei lairing of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a question to he dealt wilh by a confcicnco ol finance antlio- 
nties. It was a luoldem for the coin Is to deal with and not for a eonfeionec to 
decide liy a gentleman's agieoineuL, Messis. */««/// and Anvy contended that Iheie 
was nothing w'long in double taxation. Mr, Aney felt surprised that an oh'etod 
meiuhei who iiiiderslood llio importance oi inoMinnal nuloiiomy should ask the 
Ooiitral Government to force a piovinec not to exendse the ])Owctm given to it un(l(»r 
the Act. 

IJanpua Boat Dihahter 

A resolution by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai iiiging the Government to institute an 
enquiry into the Bandra Boat clisasUr at Karachi in which live Windhi studentB lost 
their lives was rejected by the Assembly. The. (Jovmercc Mamba, on lichali of the 
Government, expressed inalnlity eithci to institute an enquiiy or t.o give <-ompcnsa- 
Bion to the lelat ions of the victims. He said that the case was eiiqiiirod into by the city 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval tecliniciaus and was fuithcr encptivcd iaio )iy 
the Court of Admiralty lu London whicli completely exonerated the pilot but 
censured the niastcr of tlic sliij) which colhdctl with the l>oat. (hivcinmont could 
not do any tiling more after tins verdict liy tlie highest tribunal in the ciui/iic so far 
as naval cases wcie concerned. The Ilouso at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

Moratorium m IUilw^ayb 

4th. SEPTBMBEn;-«-Tho Assembly agreed to-day by 43 votes lo 20 to the 

Finance MemUaYa resolution extending up to April I, 1012, the moratorium in 

respect of the arrears of payments to the depreciation Uoscxvc Fund maintained 
for Indian Btatc-owiiod railway and arrears of contributions to the general 

revenues. The resolution was opposed by the Muslim League l^arty who iiisittl,ed 
on an undertaking to bo given by the Govcniment in the House that a committee 
of the House would bo appointorl to go into the wliolo question of railway finance. 
One or two members of the Oongreas Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

League Tarty against the resolution. 

Sir Jeremy Raiaman, Finance member, in commending the resolution, recalled 
the resolution on similar linos passed by the House in October, 1937, and explained 
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tliat Govcinmont had do oplioii but fco c^mtinuo L> tho airoars to the Deinceiii- 
tioD Reseivo Eniid ni the tsiiinc way, a,s inidci tliat icsoluLion, luiloss they weie pie- 
paied to laiso &iims ijoiu tlic genoial ta-\-payoi to l ay the amoimts due to tJic 
provinces iiiidei the Niemeyei Oider-m (Jouneil As tcjaids the aiioais oL eontiibu- 
lioiis to tho j^eiieral revoriiics, he csidaiiiLvl that uiilil the railways tnodaced a 
siuplns of the oidei of foui cioies and a halt, the question of payinc these aireais 
•\iuJikl not aiisc, Sir dereiay expiessed ins full sympathy >\ith the Iccliii” of many 
miunbeis o£ tho Uouse that the Separation Oonvciition ol KEl was due loi leconsi- 
dciatiun. It was obvious that it had failed iii many imi)ortant ies})cols. Jlc knew 
that on tho last oct'asion it was Bucy,cfotcd that some change mijiht be made beioio 
the question of eontiniiin^ this liioratoiiiim (ame beJbie the ironso. The Govern- 
ment had one into the question but their examination had (lis(‘h)sed how coiniilotc- 
jy tlicy were tied by the existing anaimemcnt. lie was prcpaiod to iindcLtake that 
the question lehiting to the Separation Gonventuni and tiio qucsUoii of evolving a 
moic suitable system loi tlio future would be gone into duiing the period of exten- 
sion ol the moialoi nun, but until the poiiod ol fire yeais luulor tho Nicmeyor 
A wind ended, no dcj^aituic fiom tlic existing luaetiee could ho made. 

]\Ir. L. C, on behalf of the Euioponn Gioup, {.ave reluctant siqiport to 

tlie losolution as a temporary expedient. In his view, the nioratoiuim and the 
cain'ollalinii wei'u much the same thing and lie did not (imte undci stand the 
vu'w tliat the millstone ot lliese aiieiiis shoidd be ciuried fotwmd in the hope 
that by some nnra"le it would be tiaiismutod inlo gold (Lauahtei). 
A revision of the S<‘p.uii(ion (’(invention was impeialivo. Brof Bduvin 
cutieiscd the 'Vxli lunvanco of tlio lailways” while S^infar Bingh, alter 

eongrutulutiug tho t }o\criiinetit on then' new polu y ol tiusting tlio House 
as exeni]tlili(id by ti c statement of the Leader of tho IIoiisi', diSiouiieed the 
inaetieo of eancelhilion or iciMidiation of d(’bts. Mr A^hiU* Alt eonsideu'd that the 
railways rMM’e being mismanaged. Mi. Nanman sng'jesi.ed that a eommitloo of the 
House should bo appoinlod to go into the whole (piUvStiun of railway Jinamai. Mr. 
Josht tliought that tlie Di'pujciation Heseive Fund lias ))e(‘n built upon an o.xtravagaMt 
scnl(5 and when too nuieh was hoaided, the natural tendency was to raid tlic hbanl. 
The real sun’eioia Mcie tlie railway employees who, ho declaird, w(‘u» denied their 
due share by way of wu'aca. MaiUann Zoin? Ah rnfusod to acc,ept the primuple, of 
repiubation of dobiw Mi. Jinnah deeUired that rinh'ss liic Government aeeeptt'il the 
pioposai for a eonimiltee of the House, lio was unable to supiioit the resolution. Sir 
Jnvwi/ Baiiyman^ in replying to the debate, thought that the iliseussion had ranged 
ovei a li(‘ld whieli would be moio suitable to the ihhatc on the nulway budget. 
Ileie was one large Guverinueut Hei»arlment w itli which c(‘rl.ain linancial ai range- 
monts had beiai made. As a result of expeiuaiee, both (be civil and lailway sidi'S 
now agreed that eertabi adjuslmeiits slionld be made in tbati ai raimemeiits and he 
could not for tho hie ot him see how the iinneiple of uqii'dmt.ion oi debts was 
involved in that, 'rho House I'airicd the lesolution by a majority, 

ChiNsiJS Hill 

^ The House passed tho tho Indian AaJt A(f [Amrndni^aif) BHI, the 

Ofvil Pnuaulaic Ooth' (Ann > 71 ! Bill and tho Indutn Tia ArJ, {A mendmanf) 
Bill and referred to a Hclect Oommittee the Bill to iunend tha /inhan RaihvayH Arf. 

Mr. A. Tfiottip^ Homo Member, moving the consideration of tho Geimus Hill 
said, 'H take it as a good omen that the first HiU that Hliotihl come nn for eonsi- 
cleration by this House after the declaration of war yest^'nlay sbonld no om^ that 
presupposes a state of i>eace and Hctuinty m linliu nnd, in fact, thioughout 
the world. May I ex]>ro.ss tlic hope that vhdory and peatm will 1)0 acluoved in time 
for ns to (ompleto the preiiarations ueecsHary Cor the Gmisus of 1911 

Tho Indian Census, he c()nUimcd, was a rcnuukablc aeluevement both in 
tlio magnitude of tho i»oj‘ulation to bo dealt with and in the lowness of tho cost 
at w'hich the oniimi'raUoii was made, ft was in luet a great national cllbrt. lOvixu'ts 
have commended the high level reached by tlic Indian Census, 

Jjr. Bancrjaa moved for the referonco of tho Hill to a Reloct Commitieii 
and was suppoitod by (Sir Henry ('fidiiey, Bardar Saiit Singh and Mr. Aney. They 
pointed out tliat many ijuiucuraeies existed in (Jio last (Jensus and they 
approhonded that dolilirsraU^ inac-cununoH might be more in the coming 
CoufliiB as a result of tho unhealthy zoal of eoninnnial omimorators trying 
to roi>rescnb tlio number of one paituailar community as larger than they actually 
were and there w^as no means of checking tho aeeiifacy heeausc the returns were 
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confidential and no one had access to them. Tlie Home Member^ replying, said 
that the communal sus]/ 1 cioijs api)oar to ha\e been en gem lei cd during the last 
lew horns. No inenibois Inid ap] arently thought ol ihem luoMously because no 
amendment to deal with the possilnlity of a communal danger had been tabled. 
As legaids the confidential natuic oi the letuins, ho lefciied to the attempts that 
had been made tu have the Censns lecoids ]uodiiced in com Is to prove oi icbut 
alibis ( Lauglitoi ) and said it w^as in oidei to l)le^cnt thcpc abuses that tlic letmna 
should be kc]>t cntiiely confidential. The Belcct Oomnuttec motion was rejected 
without a division and llie Bill was passed without nii amen dm cut. The J louse 
then adjourned. 

Defence of India Bill 

5tL, SEPTEMBER — In accnidamc with the announcement made ycsfcciday 
Zafj'tUlah Khan intiodu(‘cd to-day the bills embodying the piovisions of the (;uli- 
nances Tlie Defence of India Bill jirovidcs sjiccial moasuics to ensuio the laiblic 
salety, interest and defence ol Ihiiish India and ioi the tiial of coitiiui oflcuces. 
It icpiodiKCS the provision of the J)efence of India Oidiiiance issued on Huiulay 
night. 

Indian Taiuff Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Eavumrami Hvihlmr, Commerce Member, intiodiiccil a bill to make good 
the defects in the Indian TaiiffAct of 19:U and to valulnte the levy and collection 
of duty on the impoit of wood pulp under the tw’o TaiilV Bills laisscd at the Delhi 
session this yeai. 1’lic Muslim League Baity -walked out of the House as a ju'otest 
acainst what was icginded as ‘an uncompiomising atlitiulc’ of the (rovernment 
spokesman. Mr. Azha? aAli^a xnemlicr of the piiity, dcsiied (o move an amendment 
to clause 3 oi the Mednul Diplomas Hill, laying dowm conditionvS tor ewhiding 
fiom iiiactifo British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or India wlio hold 
diplomas gi anted in the United Kingdom on the gioiiiul of inadequacy of siudi 
diidoraas. Tlu', amon<linout sought to provide that knowledge of the veinacular of 
the jihicc wdiore ho intends to piactiso ho made one ol the comliiions wdicveon such 
jiractitioner should bo^ jiennitted to jiractise in India, 'fho Ijcader of tlic House, 
Str Z(tf)ull(i Khan ohjecAcd to the amendment on the giouiid ol w^ant of sullb icnt 
time. The (Jhatr disallowed it. The League party tliereupun opposed the wdiole 
clause 3 w'hicli, was how^over, jiusscd by a majority. 

Aiibitkation Bill 

Sir Zafnillah Khanh motion to refer the ration Bill to a nelei t com- 

niiitee was passed id'lor a hiicf dobah^ in the eonise of wdiidi thi‘ moviT stated that 
it the Congress paity letunicd to the House hcioic the end of the ciiirent session, 
it was his mtcntion to move lor Urn inclusion of tlicir representative in the select 
committee. 

Ai)j. Motion— Tub (Jhatfikld Eiopojt'r 

As there was no other business on the order paper the House agreed l,o tako 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjouinment motion on the (Jovern- 
ment ilccision on the Cluitfiold report. Sir AV/co Ah, moving lor the adjouinment 
of the House, (b‘claretl that tho report of the Chatfield Couiniittee t*aMsed giave 
discontent in India fioin end to cmd. It -ivas an ex-piiitc report ]undu<‘(Hl behind 
the backs of Indians. In the war that had started Tmlin was asked to do all she 
could to li(dp Britain. But wdiat tlic ( {overiiment liad done to pT<‘]'ave Imlia aiul 
make her selt-Bunicieut in matt.eis of defence so that she oonld didend heiself 
ami help Bnfam and other parts of the globe ? No doubt she had made a gift 
of 34 million pounds but it was not a large sum compared wnth the expcnH(!S of 
modern war. hir liaziv complained that the comirnttee mrnle no recommendations 
regaiding Jndiauizatiou. Ho also criticizeii tho ( Jovennnent of India’s j)olicy of ejv<du- 
sion of Indians fiuin key positions in defeneo matters. Mr. F. E. Javtaft referred 
to the fact that tlic <*.nmmittcc had invited all Indians, who waiitod to give their 
views to aj>pcar betoro tluw and invitation had licen a(uici)tCMl by those who took a 
realistic view of liulia’s defence problems, Tho committee did make use of tho 
coopciation of suoli Indians. Indianization, howe.ver, was not within the coinmittee.’s 
terms of roforenec. As regards consulting the House, Mr. James said that in militaiy 
matters thoro was such a thing as se<trocy to be observed and it would have been 
tlie height of folly if liia Majesty’s (hwernmont had agreed to make the rot*ommen(la- 
tions of the committee a sui)jo<}t of party politic, s in India. The British Oovernment 
which was makinj^ a gift of millions to India had not consulted its Barliament 
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bcfoic dei:i<lino, lo make tlio Ritt lie hOtiiied ot tlic iiK'nibers to take a lealistic view 
of the times Sir Zaimllnh Khan, Law Alcmbei, baui that lie wislicd iJmt in all 
inattciB of dispute in 'vvlia li ho was involved lie (’Oiild ^et an cx paite tloubion so 
eiilircly in his favoui as the one apainsL wliu-h Sii Uaza All was eoniplaiuin^. 
Mattoift dealt iMlh m the demBioiis on the Chatlidd lepoit weie maUeis o± a kind 
on whicli tlic exociilive Gincrnnicnt should take losponbilnlity upon tliemselv(\4, Sir 
/jaiiuiillah dcidaied. They wcie not maUois wlindi <‘ould he placed lioloie tlic Ici^is- 
latiiie. The British Goveinment iiiidoitonk the lesponsilnlity of piovidnn; tor the t‘ost ol 
inodcniiziai 4 the Indian aimy bcoanso I ndian iosouk ch wou* not cftual to the demand, d’hc 
Biitish Govcinmcnt bad iindeilakcn that lesponsibility without (.onsiillin^ J^nliament, 
Saiilm Sant Sitiqh sought the elucidation of U\o apj aiently iiieiioncilable state- 
ments made in the committee rejioit fiistly, that if Indian tioops were employed 
beyond rndia's bordeis in the (lefciw'c of Indiii, then Indians would bear the oidinaiy 
cost ; and, becoudly, that tioops, would not lie employed outside India at the cost ot 
Indian levoniies. "I'lie declared sum j^iantcd by the Biiiish Govcnomint slmuld be 
spent in building armament fadoiies and allied iiulusLiics m fiidia. Mr. (/. M. ( 1 . 
Oqilvtc, Defence Societal y, obseived that it was ratliei diuieult to ciiticize a ‘•ift 
such as the one i*nen by llie Jhilish Govcinment and he symiiathized with the sup- 
poit-cts of the motion wdio found thcmselveb in ditlu ulUes. ‘AVe aio now at war and 
in ordei to assist us to i>lay wbatcici part wc may have to pla> we leceiveil t'us 
lai{;e ineasuie ol help’, ilerdyimi: to Saidar Sant Sini«;h, Mi Omlvie cxi)lained that 
in accoi (lance wiili the decisions on the lepoit India’s liabililms toi ovleiiial di^len- 
ro iiiul been limited to the smallest extiMit possible India’s commitnu'nts wuh 
regard lo troops that mig,ht be ciilU'd iiji in mam at India’s ouUu- bastions had b(‘(‘n 
limited to alxjut one-tenUi ol the torces she mamlained. If loici‘S m excess ol this 
Ticrccnta^o weic iciiuiied to be used lor external defence rUo should not be (ailed upon 
to pay lor them. As icjj^iinls the expenditinc of money, Mi.Ih-ilvu' said Unit mmdi 
lualcrml must of eourse be Irom Enj;liiud. It would not bo peimittoil to issue 
tenders in India lor the luindiase of li;»:ht tanks (Lmp.btor),^ but wliatovei could be 
produced In India would be used. Tlio existing'; ordnance 1‘ai‘toiies would lie (‘xlend- 
ed lo the utmost possible extent and evcrytlunj; w'ould be done to enable tlunu lo 
j>rodui*e more (Ohe-ors.) As it was mnv the hour at which the House tvarced to 
tcuminatc the deWte and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talkixl 
out. 


Recommendations of the Chatfield Committee 

The substance of tJ\o main rccommondat.iouH of the Ghaifield CommiKoe rc- 
poit IS i)ublinhcd in the form of a despatch from Jus Majestj’s Govcninieiit to the 
Viceroy. It contains lb inirgrajdis oi a cdose icview of the present position of the 
Army in India and the pioiiosals for orpaumu^, cquiiipinfi, and inaiiitaimuj^ the 
forces in India in aci'ordancc with modern rcciniremcnts, 'Jlie uro()Ofials allect the 
Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the (Joveinmout of India. 

It is stai.ed that to biiiii; the oquipinent and or^'iunization of the defence forc(‘s 
in India into line with modem conditions, both internalionally and technically, 
India rcquiics a capital sum of crorcs. The lust outBlandin^; laetcii this despatcji 
is a frcHi gift of croics by the Government of the United Kingdom and a loan 
ol 113 crorcs ficoot jutcrest for the next five years. 

The second point of iutere.st is the reduction in the osiablishment of llridsli 
troops in India by about 25 per cent, of that olitaiiiing on July 1 , ll)5y, which 
comprises two icgimcnts of the cavalry, an equivalent of three rogiincuts of the artil- 
leiy aiul six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attiwdicd to that luay.nificcnt gift is that India should biing 
her <lcfenco forces upto the standard ol e<iuipmcnt necessitated by modern wartuio 
and adjust her *strategical plans lo tiio conditions obtaining in tlio world today. 

The (lespahih from his Majesty’s Government on the (Jhaifiuld rejxirt reviews 
the hackgioiind of its apiiouitmimt and enquiry and sa^s tliat the commitleo (‘onsi- 
deml the suggi^stion that it iiiiglit be similar, cluxipor and more elleclivo to miuutaiii 
Bojiarate spceiali/sed forces for ])urposes such as irontler watch and 'ward and inler'* 
nul security. 1'licy (‘oucliuhnl, liowever, for ninny reasons the Hugg(‘stion could not 
he supportixl. Based on tlu'se and other conelusions, the (jommitU’e let'ornnuaidixl a 
th<irough-going scheme fur the ro-c<pdpment of all branches of the servi(*e. One ol 
the most impoitant features of the proposal is the me(‘lmniz:itioii of (he bulk of (ho 
cavalry and of tlie iirsl line Iranspoit of a larp;c portion of the iiilantry, with 
the ol)ject of greatly iacreaHUig the mobdity of Uie units. With the incrcuHcd ollicic- 
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ncy and iiiobilily affoided by modeniization, it becomes possible to piovide equal 
secuiity with fewer tioops, thoutih it has Lo be leoo^nizcd that the mainteiianco costs 
of modernized units aic higher. 

The Committee caiefully considered these factors m relation to the defence 
lequirements of India and to the need foi keeping the maintenance cost of the 
aimy within the compass of what India can atford. 

The total icdiiction of Biitish troops as measured with the establishments on 
July, 1, 1038, IS appimimatcly Jo ])or c.eiii. In tins connection, it has lo be remem- 
bciod that wliile the lednoUon of Biitish units on the Indian establishment implies 
then transfer to the Uome establishment and consequently theii lotention as pait of 
the available combating forces, the icdiiction of Indian units must be absolute in so 
fai ns they can be employed at the cost of iioii-liidian revenues, in overseas sta- 
tion p. 

DISTRIinJTlON OF AllMY IN INDIA 

L The basis of distribution of the army iii India will be— (a) Frontier defence 
(b) riitornal scciuity b*) Coast defence (d) Geneial icscrve (c) External defence 

tiooi>8. 

MODERNIZED UNITS 

2. Types of moderin/ed units will be as follows 

Biitisb and Indian cavalry light tank icgimcnts— equipped with light tanks 
and armoiued carmu's for re'onnaisaiico. 

Tiulun cavalry aunourcil regiments— equipped with light tanks and armoured 

cars. 

Indian cavalry motor re/gments— piovidcd with motor tiansport for conveyan- 
ce of poisonncl who will noimally bo on foot. 

liritish and Indian field aitillcry icgimoutH— all legimciits are to be mechanized 
and in due couiso equipped with twonty-live-pounder guns. 

Sai)pors and Miners units —witli mocUaincul ]>owcl’ tools. 

Butish and Indian infantry battalions— armed with riilcs, brons and two-inch 
mortars and iully mechanized first line tianspoit. 

Units on the noitli-westein fiontici* ^vill retain a certain propoiiion of I'ack 
mules. 

AIR FOKi'Eri 

3. The air forces in Tndui will be rc-c‘quipi>ed with modern niicraft as 
follows : — 

Bomliei squadrons— Blcnhoims, 

Army Cooperation htquadrons — Lvsandcrs. 

Bombor transport stpiadroiis -Valcntias. 

The Indian Air Force squadron, at present being formed is cxpcefcetl to be 
complete by the end of lOFJ. 

Volunteer (lights fur coast defence didies will be raiscfl at certain ports. 

Boyar Indian Navy 

4. The following new vcsssols will be ordered for the hoyal Indian Navy. 

(o) I»\)ur ‘bittern’ class escort v(‘ssols. (/d Foiu ‘mastit’ class trawlers. 

The /ndiiii and the Hindiisttm will be rc-cquipp'cd with new armament. 

OUDNANUM FvCTOUIES 

5. In order to make India as far as possible solf-suflicicnt in the supply of 
munitions in war the existing onliiance factoricB vuil be expanded or reconsiiucted. 
Where necessary, entirely nesw factories will bo bniU. 

Announfung that his Alajesfcy’s (iovernment consider tlmt the Committee’s pro- 
posals should be accepted, subject only to a few minor motUficutions, the despah-h 
says: ‘In roa<?hing this conelustoa lus Slajesty's Clovornment have taken full ac(*onnt 
of the heavy capital cost involved, which has boon estimated at some 31.33 million 
sterling or over 45 eror<^8 of rupees. His Majesly’s Government Imve acce[»tcd Uiat 
tins capital expenditure cannot be found out or tlie resources available in India. 
They, therefore, iiropose to sock the authority of i'arhament for its provisions from 
the Homo Exchecpior’. 

It IS estimated that a period of five years would bo required for the completion 
of the modenuzatiou plan, and the provision of the total capital sum would accord- 
ingly be spread over this period. Of the total amount three quarters would bo pro- 
videa as a gift while one quarter would be advanced by way ot a loan. The interest 
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on thifl portion ^^olIlvl howo^ci, bo oniiioly iciniMod loi Uio fust, the yoars ; tlicrc- 
iiLor nib'ioKl. would 1‘ocoino jurvahlc toi^Glu't wilh instalnieiil, ol (Mi*iI,iiI ’ 

Goiiiiiiuinii, tlio iLiw lilcli lef^us to ‘llio piiiuuplu bil.hcito juf'cuti'd' U ;it, India 
should bo r('hpniis]))lu Iol i\ ‘nnnoi duno/'r wlulc (bcaL Ibitum tdiunld jin loaporisibio 
*Jor a ‘major dan^Oi’ oi aUiuk by i\ jiieiit j’owci upon lufiia oi upon the Einpno 
ihrou;.'h India bNIodoru (b‘\olo.>monts have, howcrci, <‘loai!y «hown how Mdno!a))lc 
India IS to aUiiok in oi.hoi lonns iJiaii those that woie oii\isai;od wlioii the ])iiiicij)le 
^las tiist laid tloNvJi. Sin'h atuuks, iL they should over niatino, would so vilally 
ufleot India’s own well-lioiiuj, that Llicy wuuhl demand immodup.o foopoialioii in 
oflectivc inoasutos ior India’s doionjc In sin h (ms“s India’s d^ionnij 'woiilil jiiiioly 

be cllofduidy and ocononHcady assured by ooopeiation in tlio (h'loiice ol. points out- 

hido Iiulia sliiitct!,I( ally es&oidial to lior sociiuty. 'rims tho (loimniKoo have jcoom- 
mciidod a fi^onend ])iiiu‘ii»le that the for(‘cs maiiilaiMod liy India should ho ad(‘<iuale 

noli nioioly ior the nanowor laii poses ot purely local dofonce, hut also to assist' in 

mam tain me, vhat tlu’y desmibo as ‘India’s ovteiiud socuiity’, and Imtlioi tlnit India 
should ucknowh'd^^o tliat her lespousihdilies cannot, in hiu* own lulcrosi, lie alieady 
liniiti'd to tho h) al dcience of iici land frouliers and coasts, ^ 

Finally, the <lcspat‘h The s.-ale ol tona's lecummcnded is intciuh'd to lie 

udi'quate, thoipj^h not inojo tlian ad(‘qua(e for India’s piiiidy load didonce loi^eHuu 
with a inai^ni il n(‘ed be lor hci (‘\t(unal ilohMico. I Us Majesty ’s ( «ov(m mnent 
consider that the Ooiniiu! tee Ime made out a coiimiu iiii; case lor otliei proj^osals 
and Ihey hope that Ihe luinciplcs advo‘atcd hv the (tnnniitlce will conimeud tlu'lu- 
Hi'lvos to the GoviMiiiiuMit ol India and to all who are pii'piueil to lake a lealislic 
view of India’s dob in-e rvc[iiir(uiu’nts in inodcin (urcuinslaiUTs. 

J>KFKK<!K OP India I>jMi (contd,) 

8tli SKDTKiMBRR '-'riie \ss('inhly spent tlie whole iiiiie today in <liseussmo 
the mol ion <»f Sir /jajrnllah Kh>uh, I^aw Member, that tho Deience oi India 

Hill 1)0 talci^n Into consuh'ration to-'other wilh the amendments sip'v'oslimj; tlie 
lefoieiieo of llie Bill to a select 1 ‘ommiltec. Hu Zaruillah Khan, ' movi n'^i, his 
motion, ohseiv(‘d that (lie wide powiu's i»ivea by the Bill were essential foi tho 

sneeessfid pros(‘cution of tho war and to eonlrol the disloyal ami miscliievoiiH 
iemhmeies wdiu-h ini.e,ht cause Borious damn;;c to India’s aliihly to help in the 
]irosceution of tlie wiu. d'he Ihll w'tis largely ])ase<l on the Act of Ihl') passed (o 
meet a similar cmoif.'i'ii<‘y wulh eiu’tiiin adantalunis rendered m‘cesHary liy the 
present Blato of aHahs. I’wo or three, motions liad been tabled for tlie referimee 
of tlie Hill to a select connuittee, he ]iroecoded, hut many on the Govern inunt 
side were hearing, an c\tieinfdy luwwy burden and the eonsidcration of time 
nt tins Rtiuie was pailnuilaily a \veb;hty one Jlc was not nskinj* the House to 

]»ass tho Hill by tho jiltcrnoon. Though it was an emeioeney inoasurc the 
1 louse noverthelens ivas en tilled to discuss it and Bcrutinise tho provision but it 
W'Oiild not be in tho best interesls to insist upon the moasurc heiii” sent to a select 
committee.^ Mi. ChaiMury iind Mi. E.aak Hait moved their amonilmonts to 
icCei the Bill to a sohvt committee, Mr. Ghaudluiry dedau'd that the eountry 

had no liimd in tiu! declaration of tho war and (lie JIouso had not been (*onsul(o(u 
The Chair held that the discussion of tho nieriis and the ^onosiH of the war was 
not relevant. Mr, Chaiulhury m^ed that the select <*oiniaitteo should, amoim 
other points, consider whether the Hill should eoinc into force in tho (-oinitry unlil 
there was actuol war within her bmiiularics. The <‘ommitteo should also consider 

wdiethor any statemeuls made in India R^!,ainst tho allies should be puiiisJied ns 
the Hill soiijiht to do. Mr. HaH said that the Muslim JiOimue party was 

willing;' to concede that the Government of India Bhould take sucli measuros ns 

'WCM'O necessary for tlin defence of India and for tJio suc-cessfiil prosecution of 
the war, but there was a possihiltl.y of tho wide powers ^iv(*u by the Hill luMiie, 
inisupod; hence the motion for a select eoiiimittee. Ho added that it was not 

n dilatoiy motion, his oiilv anxiety beinp; t(» ensure that Urn Hill should servo 
for which it was meant ami should not go beyond. Mr. u^ikman, leader of tlio 
European gronj), said that lie was not cerium that reference to a sihjct committee 
would not expeihto the [lassin^ of this Hill. ICefeiring to the Hill, he said that Ihe 
onlinam-e on which xt w’as bastsl indicated liow mneli lielter prepared tho (hxvein- 
nient of Indiu w^as as compannl to llUL India’s futuie was Imiind up wuth tho 
future* of tho Empins bVaiico ami liherty-Ioving eouiitries and hei circ(*(ivem*ss of 
defenee, manpower ami sipifdies were therelore of tJio gn^atest imporlam-e. Jle 
was glad that tho Goiemment wa*ie alive to tho dangi’i* of iirolilcming. }:iani<ir 

i$ani Hinijti declared that Ihe only cousidcratiou w'as wiicthor the pow'crfl demanded 
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by tlic cxerntivo ’would iiulilly ])c used and he wanted an aRsniancG. Tie 
asked that Ihc lub'S niidei the Bill should be embodied in the Bill itself. 
Ho added that I'o haiiii wo'”ld be done i£ the select; committee took time to 
eoiisKlcr the mi.isuics iiilly and eliminated all objection able features. Mr. F, E, 
James said that alter the assuran/e u,iveri by the deputy leader of the Muslim 
Leafiiuo tlic Clu/Oiiimeni should i(‘eonsider their attitude to the motion for lefcrence 
to a selecf- <o>"iiuitleo. Jlc accepted the desirability of saving time, but he 

liojicd that the t Jovcaiuncnt would appicciatc the value to them and to the countiy 
of canyiin; all coniiiuinitics m this countiy with them Sir Yamtn Khaii said 
that tlicic was lull and wholo-hcaied coopeiation fiom non-official benches on the 
issue ol wai and such (Ooi)riati()n demanded iecii»iocal coo[)eialion Irom the 
(loveirMiiont A little delay by the select conimiLteo would not be i\asto of time. 

Ml N, 1^1, Joshi mide t*lm only snoe( li of the day opposim*, the Bill outiij>ht. 
tic declared that it was prcnintiiH' and too wide in scoiie and that a consequence 
of it nould 1)0 that tlio activities of the woikinu clasRos in the countiy would 
be Rcveioly KStinhed. ''I'hose studied the klc of the ^NOiking classes knew 
lliat thou wa<_os dnl nut use with a use in the cost of living which had already 
bo^un to be Iclt wiili a *oo in the piieos of commodities Wir Zajjiillah said 
that he dnl not like to lako np bittei memoiics but the suffciiin;s of the Punjab 
to which f^ardot ["^ant ^'niiiji i( foiled ociMiiicd undor the maitial law ordinance 
wliK'h had been issued liccauso tlio province was declared to be in a state of 
rohellion and one sei turn of llio j^eoplc wcie at loy:j;cihpads with the Government. 
TJiat jiosjlinn dn* not e\ist today and that was not the ]>osition with which the 
pioseiit Bill was intciidfd to deal. If iSaidai Sant Sini»,h wanted ^ an 
assurance of tlie kind Mi. Chiirclull f«,iivo in i^iihamout Sir /afiullah Khan 

was inepaied to jjjNe, He read llic wtiids of Mr. Ohuichill exjncssinj^ hoj)C 

that the poiieis to (uirtail many valuable ui»hts and liberties m cmeii>ency would 
rest in the Innids IJiat \\oul<l not a)>us<* tlnmi but would cherish them and that 
we looked forward to th(‘ tune when those liberties and lights would be restored to 
the jicople. He was fiialcful, Su* Zafiullah jiroceoded, to the members who had 
jiivcn tlio asr.inanco lejunihir' the Ovpeditious |)assa{j,e of the Bill afler it had 
cnici‘jc<l from the nclect eon inn Bee. On tlio basis ol that aasiiraiioo that having 
iejj,af(l to the time at their disposal tlio Bill would ho tieaied as a sjiecial case ho 
was wilhna, to ai*copt the an'cndnunt for udVioncc to a select coinmittec (cheers). 
But il tlierc was any nno at all in relcuin^; it to a Helcid coinmitbio it would be 
absolutoly inipossilifo lo report within 48 lioms us IMi. Ohaudhury Avanted. Mr, 
Essak trait’s inuenduieiit j;ivin<i, time nj) lo Hi‘pt, Y) was moie jiractieable but 
the jicisoiinel of the connuiltoe nould need to im-ludc two mor<i otiicuil membors. 
The nim'cr of the amendment up, reed to their inclusion. The House ai-rced for 
referonco to the Hcloct commitlce. 

OFKjejAJ. J'ASHiil) 

The House next jmssed two official bills, one amondinp; the Tariff Act and die 
other amendinj^ the law of cvid(‘iu*o in respeet of ccitain commercial documents 
as reported by the si'lcct committee. The lirst uas moved by f4ir llamaHwami 
MndnJiar, (^miimM-co hlembia, who sought to make i>ood certain^ delects in tbc law 
whudi weie Inoimht to liii,lit by u stuutiiiy of the Indian Taiiffi Act Amendment 
Bills passed at tlio Delhi session and to vulhUite the levy and I’ollection of duty 
on imported wood jinlp for the perunl fiom 1st to 20th April. Tlic amount 
was Its. 22,(X)U and if Uic ivmendmoiit was not passed it miy:ht have to be 
ref uuded, 

Ih B. the Viooroy^s Address 

The AsBembly at this stac;o adjourned till Monday, the 11th, September, 
when h, E, the Vicotoy nddress(*d a joint Hcssion of both hoases* 

His Excellency said : Tlentlemea, I have in the first place to read to you a 
gracious message to India from his Imjxuial Mai<isty the King-Emporov which I 
have just received and which I think can most ajiprojuiutely first bo announecd 
in the presence of the Central liOgiblaturo It is as follows : 

“In tlioso (lays Avhon the whole of civilisation is threatened, the widespread 
attachment of India to the catise in which wo have taken arms lias boon a source 
of deej) satisfaction to me. J also value most highly tlio many and gonepuB oflbrs 
of asHistance made to mo by the Brinecs and poo]do of India. I am coundont that 
in the struggle upon which I and my peoples have now entered wo can count on 
the sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian contmont in the face 

13 
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of tlie common daii^'Oi. Briiiiiii ih n<i,hUni; for no Bi'lfisli cnils hat, lor Lho niaintciiiince 
ot fi piiiiciplo vil.il (o Ihc luhiic of jinitikiiid -Uio r'UMcij))^ LliaL rclalioiiri ]>cUvccu 
( iviliKcd Kl!)tcs must ])c lo^iilalcd Jiot by lon‘o but by loason mid Iua/ so Unit tiumi 
live f'oe fiom terioi oi war, to ])Uiriiio llajiiunoss and wdl-bouu^ wliicli should bo 
the dcstiuy of niaiikiud.” 

‘The Tuossag,G is sir'll cd by his Majesty’s own liiind. 

Eirn iLjiss (ti:um\n Attack 

‘We arc all of us liy now only ioo fiunniar witli the (*irt'umst,aiiecs in wbi(*h 
Ociniany has aU-aokocl her ucuj,hliour slatc.^ Vvo have soiui even iii a wct'k that has 
oIai>scd slm*.c the oulbioak oi war the suiut in \vhi(h that wai is likely to lio wag,cd 
])y Cleinuiiy’s iiilms. Wo have scon a riiUih'ss oiiskiiii'lit iipuii kolaiid wUhout a 
(h'daiution oi y’ar ; the siiikiiu^ wiUioiit waiiiim; oi tin* Ihkm AUuaiia and loss of 
lilo tliat has folloivod , (‘omfUelc and cynieal <ln-.iC!uutl l>y inlotb ol tin' Cicrnian 
jicojdc of those pnmaplos, tiio cslablislinicnt and nimnU'iiaufO ol 'which has b(‘en 
tlui ^cuoral oliiect of civilised mankind in |/,ist yems. It is diMi b(‘yoiid any 
question in the in’csciit (-irciinistanccs that, Inihdul as tho idea of war may be, to 
us, we ainl tlie nations usso laled with us a^'t' IclL wuh no idie^mal i\ c. Tlicie is no 
means ol lejdyinu, to an inqnovohed and w.inlon onshni'.'.hl. tliat lias liecii made on 
a i»eaceliil coniitiy but by lesoitiu*; oiiisdves lo heei'. Ihit in 1 (‘soj I my to toieij 
we can at least do so wulli (Minfidmiei' ns (o [miity ol our inolivc's, and as to uns(dl- 
ishncss ol coin'ulerations wfiieh iiave 1» d us to oiii dccmioii. 1 need not to-day 
ciilaryi' on tlie iiujioi (am ol tho issnis All ol yon ari3 familiar wnth them Ihit 
I avouM ajuuu CiU|»lniMse (lie iinj»»»,.silnld.y w'hi' h confionis ns in (be liice ol icpc- 
a((*d bicaclics ol taitli, fir(M«‘h(‘« of honoiiinlde iiinlcJslandiii'j, over th(‘ past ,\('!ir or 
motc, oi (nisliny llu' wool ol (he lulms ol (lie dcrmini pcojde a i»oint wlmdi (ho 
ihimo Minislm Ion ihly luonyht out in Jus renmt addicss (oUcrinany Nodiui'i. 
conM he nioio daini'iirj; than the plain iccital ol (he ku (, Wc have Ix'cn assiin'd 
tijiio and ayaui that (iciinaiiy had no furUau* |,crri(oiial amhidon in Kuiopc ami 
that fissuianco has boon icpudiaiod on every oceaiuon on wJmh it lias hiideil tho 
rulcJS of (lermany to roiuiihato it, 

IiPwOirisN ITurmiifl 

‘Wo have been assured (bat (Joimany would respect the Treaty of [ioi'anio ; 
that she luul no ch'sqqis on former (J/cchoslovakia *, that she w'as concerned only (o 
lesloro to (Jonnany tlio Sudotcii fiinctss of (VxjcUosluvakia and had no desiuns on 
Cjioihoslovak aonUv of the (‘Oiuii-ry ; that she did not aim at tho incorporalion in 
her tonitorics of citimis of any non<}ennan nation or nice ; that slio dnl not 
eontemphito tlie nnne'|fa(.ioii of Austiui ; that she liud no di'siyns on Tolaiul, for 
imiuy years in tho dillicult posl-war jicnod a tuistiiiy friend bound to her by (,rca- 
ties ol aUianeo._ I'liat lomi, list does not cxIuiusL (bo tale of (lornian pletlyes 
]/ublicly yivon in the inofil binding; and most saeied fashion. Not slnyle one of 
tliose plcdyes has been houoiiujd, KacJioiieol them has lieon broken 'with the entiie 
disi’ccAiird lor those standards of truth mid international moral ily on tho basis of 
which alone (be world cum hold to'^cther or liopc (.o pioyre,-.s. And Uiosc bK^achetj 
of faith Inue been not merely a^ bieach of faith, 'J'lu^y have icpiescnic'd the (ieniul 
of justie-c ; a refusa!^ to uje-o^uiso any yiudiny principle save that of fon*e ; a eom-^ 
plotc ami cynical disieyard for tho piineiples that i emulate intorcanirso of nation 
W'ith nation , an anxiety to turn the XiiIleHt adviuitayc the absence of iireparc^dness 
ot those nations wiio had believed in (he sunctitv and in tho stierciducsB of the under* 
takinys yivcn on bcliaU of a ^i^oat nation by nilerB of tliat uivtion. 

AurinAL FOR Unity 

‘Nfow that decision is taken now that it is dear Uiat no course other than 
aimed rosihtnncc will enable us and countrien alUod with us lo preserve the piiii- 
(ildo for which w^o liuht, J would make only one apixuil to-day. My appeal is oiuj 
for unity, fn the messii;;’C which I Jiavo just read )iis Imi>erial Majesly Inis told im 
ol (ho deep sa(isfac(iou (uiuseil to him by, in liis own ivords, ‘^tho widc*sj»read 
atUmhmcnt of India to the emme in whi<*h wo iiavo taken up aniis’k 

JhtlNOIPUSS AV HrAKi!) 

‘Our task must lie to indicato Uio piineiples at stake, to work toyethor in tJic 
closest undy for the, fnrlhenny of our common objivt. Kolbiny; <*ouI(l be more 
fliynificant than tJm iiuaiumdy of apinoach of all in India— Ihiiices, leadeis of yreat 
jiolitieal paTlh‘H, oniimuy man ami w'omau ; or than the coidirihnlionH, wliethor in 
offerB of personal Bcrvicc, or men or inoucy. that Jiuic already reached mo from tho 
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Piinces and people oi India. There conld bo no more striking evidence of the 

depth of the api«eal of the issues now before us. I am confident that, however 

difiicult may bo the days that he alieud of us (and the teaching of histoiy shows 
us clcaily the lolly oi assiinnng in a struggle of the magnitude of the piescnt 
that victoiy w'lll he easy or lliat couise ol a campaign, whatever it may be, wnll 
be unohequeied ) India will si^eak and act as one and that her contiibution will 
bo woithy of hei ancient; name.’ 

‘Gentlemen, in the ciicumslaiiccs such as those m which we are met 

together to-day you will not expect me to deal with matteia of more oidinaiy 
iiitoicst which in the normal couLse w'ould have figuicd in my address to the 
Ociitial LcpislaUiie I am coitain that I shall be voicing Iho wishes of all of 
you if 1 confine my icraaiks today to the war and to the issues that duectlv 
conccin 01 aiise out of the war. But I feel that it is only pioper that I should 
cxpicss my own coniidenLe that w^hiilcaoi may be the task that, as the campaign 
develops, may lull to the lot of our (Iclcme foiccs wdicthcr by sea, by land oi in 
an the losponsti wnll he one woiUiy oi those gloiious traditions, fame and icnown 
winch aic w^oild-widc. ‘i'hcy are alicady as you know icpicscntcd o\ciscas and 
oui figliting foiccB can (daim to be absisling at tlic veiy outset of war, in holding 
])osts ol vast niul ciitical imnortanco. To the civil iio)>nlation of the country 
and to the civil sci vices wdu^ther at the coulie or ])rovinccH, I w'ould say _ that the 
]*asfc ox)»ciicnco has shown the spnit in which we may anticijnto their answer 

to tho new call whn h is being made niion them and to iho new tasks 
which they have to uiuleiUikc. These aic iiiiMons and dillh-nlt times in 
which heavy IhiuIi'Iib poisonal as w’^ell as general must ncccnsaiily weigh upon 
all oi UB wlioevcr and w'hcicvci w'C may be. I am ceitaiu that those buideiis will be 
sustained in a manner w'orthy of our past, 

Indian Defence 

Tleforo I conclude my roniaiks to you today theic aio two matters, both of 
thorn arising out of the iin'scMit situation, on whadi I would say a woid. The first 
IS tho ac(*o|)tauco by his Majesty’s (ImetmucMit and the Govcrnmenl of India ol the 
conclusions of tho (/hatfiold Cloiumit.too as o m a recently jUtbliFhcd dispatch. 

TJiat (Iwision inaiku an epoch in the hislniy of Indian dcrence. (boat prohhmis 
which coiifioniod ns in the mallei ol defiMicc eonsc<iueut on changes in the niter- 
national situation and dcvolopmenl. ol modern armamiaits aic now in a lair way to 
solution. They hn'\e boon a constant eoncciu oC my advisers, and parlioiiUnly of hiH 
Excellency the (V)nmnnuh‘i'-in OhlcT, for many months ]»asL '^Ihc result of the 
deliberations which have takini idace is on a bioad view satisfactory in the liiehcst 
degree. In particular, 1 am glad to tliink not only that improvi-mcnls so essential 
at tlie present slaj.'<> of the world’s history should lie so far advain^od, but. that, 
thanks to the most generous mensuie of ln*lp whadi has been extoiulfKl to us, the 
necessity of laying h(\avy additional InirdiMis on the tax-payor has been avoided. The 
piolound significance ol the decisions that ]ia\e been taken lies lu the fact tliat 
India so laig,ely an n»',nc-nltnral country which conld nov(‘r save at the cost of com- 
plete disi(‘gaid to other calls, have hoped to make avaihihlc vast snms^ cd money 
necessary for n* equipment and modtMnr/alion— has, thanks to tlio gilt which slie has 
n‘ia‘iv('d from his Majendy’s ( Joveinuicnt, hreii placed in the same position in relation 
to modernisation of her aimy as grf‘at iiidiistiial nations of tho w'orld. 

EKDKR VriON J'OSTVONEl) 

‘F wdl add only one wxnd more in regaid to our Eoderal prcnaiations. Tliose 
prc}ta rations as yon an‘, aware arc well advanceil ami much hihonr has hern la\isJicd 
on tliein in tho last Uirce years. Eederation remains as hidoro tlio ohjoctive of his 
Majesty’s Government ; but you will understand, geidh'meii, wilAiout nny dahoiate 
exposition on my part tlie compulsion of tho ]>reHeiit inlenndional situation, and tito 
fa<d. that given the nocosHity tor eonceiitniting on the rmorgeiicy ^ that coni routs ns 
we have no choU'C but to lidld in suspense work in (‘onnretiou with prcpaiatiuns for 
Ecdoration while retaining h'edenilion us our ohjoctive. Had wo met in more norninl 
times there would have hoen many other mutters to_ mention to yon today, -“-tho 
position of Indians ovcrsi'as ; vaiions devehqmiontB of interest mul impfU'tnnco which 
arc under eon sld oral ion In tho civil administration ; W'orking of [.roviiicial aulononiy 
and of the rofonned constitution. Ihit as I have already snggeslixl 1 feel certain 
that at a time when the struggle wdiich is raging elsewhere is upper-most m onr 
thoughts Huh is a moment in whiih that cmngtaicy, and matteis directly asscKeatcu 
with that emergency, must bo of prcdoxnbiaut and in a souse of almost esndusivo 
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iinportanco. Our tuist inn Ft ]>e that, under TioMdaicc Ihc ioiocs of and jusiicc 
will tiiumph, and tliat. we may be able to take up e;'juii U'o^e aelivitics 

on which we have been cip^ai^od lor the fuitliciau c oi couf1iucIj\c noil:, of peace 
and of piogicss and pfospoiity of India, (Loud ehceiF].’ 

PaOIFIC LoCOJJLOTIVR OOiMM, ItKi’onT 

After H. E* tlic Viccroy’ti addiess the IIoufo resinned diSiMission on Iho Pac ifie Com- 
inittcc’s Locomotive reiioiL The House lojec ted withuiit a du ision Die iMnslim J.oh!j,uo 
P arty's amendment, moved by Mauloi Abdul to Sir Andicw (-low’s juouon, 

expiessiii^ the ojdnion that the imivhasc of 218 X class I^amlie, en,f;ijieH dniiiii; 
the jiciiod 19J5-28 without trial bcin^ Riven, *'vvas unwannnlfd and a hiuic naslaRo 
of public money." Mnulvi Abdnl U-haui^ moving his nineiidmenfc, (iiticisod wJuit 
he described as the “sqnandciinR" of money by the liailway IJoaid in this ami 
other instances notably in the ]*iuvhasc of a Uurc miinb(‘i (^1 cast non slcejicib 
wln(‘h later were condemned as unlit for use. Mi. C, U. Miller, m e>iu*essinj» tlie 
European Cbouji's opposition to the ‘swceiunti” amendment, stiossod the iniiiorlauce 
of a n»id adhorcnce to tlic, piineiple ol “Salety Eiist" in the iiuichasc ol engines 
for Tiuiian Itailways 'I’ho (bmmittce, he said, had tound tlint, the Iiiulway Hoard 
wore icsponsililc toi the puichase, vn-hont OAttnided tiinl, o} a class ot loconiolncs 
which had piovcd uiisiiitalilc lo the Indian hack. In connn*; to Dus ,<‘on( liision Die 
Committee had taken into a^'coiint Die dilciiuna m uhicii the l>oMi(i Jia<l been placed 
with iCRaid to standaidisalion and fuel economy, but tluj comnnllee ha<L iieunUie- 
loss found Diat the Hoard, by then decision to pundiasc. liii* ('ncineii in spu.ii ol the 
stionply cxpiessed adMco nt the consnltine, eiu'iiu‘cis, toi^k w iisl:. Ah. Aldlcr pleaded 
that the (iovcjiiment sliouhl %\\i\ rlloct lo the lecoimucnd.ition oL the (’ominuiee for 
StrenRlheniiiR the link hots\ccn the Ahuhanical JCn»»,in('ei and Dio Hbed Stall’ and tint 
establishment ot a Hescareh and Development Hiiiean. *V//* A/xJul IhUnn Oku uuv% 
viROiously critieiscd tlio desiRn and the initial and eontuined piueliaKC d Pacific. 
CiiRtnes whicli, ho pointed out, continued to be delect ive, alDirm.eh liehvecn Plj'j 
and 30118 no less than twenty maior niodilictilionH hud been tiu.d. TJio pasl, 
however, was past, and they had lo diseiiss the future, lie eon'iratnlaled the 
Cumimmiimtions Aleiulicr on takuiR up the recommendations of the Couimittei'. 
Mr. la/o/mnrf Navalvin thouRht that the ('omi-iitlcc had viitually found lltat 
India had committed a uiistake in not having her own factorii'f. for the maiiufMclmc 
of ciiRincH suited to her conditions. 'Ihis aspei-t of the mallei had, in his opinion, 
assumed Rtcattu’ importance, now that the Kuropeun war miRbt lesub m <niHui,<» 
oir supplies ot lo<‘ouiotivo paits from jihroad S%r Zinutldi/i Ahmed elaboiaiid Dus 
point further, and said that it w'as now a in'actieal proposition that India must 
bOff made Belf-su]ipoit.inR in the mcittor of running her lailuays. 11 Die war 
continued for a consideiahle IcurDi of lime, the railways jn India miRht come 
to a standstill iinlcbS the Ibulway Hoard staricil mannlnclinin^ en.eims in India. 
And in manufaetunng them here, the prime constdoialion must he safety. 
Bjjcod was not of Ricat imiiurtuncc just now. Uailwsiy Doaid must no lotiRor 
follow a policy which, lie tJum^ht, was binulnr to duit of a man who first 
purchased a saddle and went about in sourcli of a horse to smt it. (Hanuhter). 
Maulana Zufar AH declared that responsibility hud mit been brouti^hl. homo 
against the iiulividuals responsible foi Die cont.inned imrcJiasc of Die cnjiines 
in question. The inibHc would never be sniisiied until action 'was taken against 
those who had jdayed dinks and drakes with public money. Action (‘onld easily 
be taken by tlio Hailway Board in tliis matter if it ajfplied the same riind 
standards of conduct as were applied iu the ease of a Divisional Traflie AlannRer 
who was sacked because he wns fhoiiRlit. to liavc wronply used his jow'(‘r to issue 
passes. S%v Andrew Clew, rcplyiiiR to Dui dchato, rehn-red to the nnuaiks almut 
the mamifaciutc of locomotives in India. Ilioic semned to be an imprcHsion limt 
they were now takiiiR up a subject which (hey could have taki'ii u]) many vicars 
URO. 'IhiK w'as not ically a recomniendiiDon of Die (Vniinittcf^ Sir An(licw‘'said 
that the amimitlce had made cm lain o!)scr\alions on the makiiiR of huomotivcs. 
(JircumHtanccs, he procc'ed<’<l, had <'IianRcd Rivatly slncf‘ Du* proi.osnlu \\(tc first 
nut ward, parti( nJarly the cost of building (‘Ugines nbroad. Morcovci. Du*re 
had been big chanpes since ho moved Die motion in Dm House last week. Ihit 
what dlect these would have on the jiosaible hiiddmg of hKomotiMT. hen*, lie w'as 
not prepared to predict. Sir A. if. (ilur/mivi, the ( -oinmmneations Member said, 
attributed to the ( ommit tee the view that the whole design uns nnhuitalih*. If 
that was so, he (the speaker) siiouhl luive ihoiipht tln-ir ailva-e w-onld have, been 
to «emp the lot and start a new clesiRii. Hut the C’ommHhe. found tlmt Dio 
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PacMfu* Eii^incB dosijiii was on tlic whole jnsiificd. Doferiinp, to the ainondmont, 
whi(*h he opposed, Amhew snid that bo fni as the finjincial aspect was coiiociued, 
a veiy sUon;^ iusi iiRatioii con Id be put foiwaid tor tlu so engines. Iho issue was 
wdicther these cnuiiios should have been puichascd or whether cnfiines oL any 
other type should Inive been puidLiised in the ])hicc ol’ the Pafufies A much 
lai^'er nnmhci of the obsolete types, they should lonicnbor, w^ould have been 
necessaiy than the nnmb^i o£ the type which was actually pm chased. It was not 
a ease ol the eip’^ines not, luani^ jtocvlcd. I he chaise nimht be laid apairist the 
liailway Boaid ot the day that they 'sccie unduly opUinistic in their elpeelations 
ol tuillic, blit il they eiied Jii that ics]'ect, they ciicd in £»ood ooinpany. lie 
could think of a lar;;o nnnibcr of ]uo]cets, some iion-oflicial, some inifoitiinately 
oOlcial, in those c\'pani-i\o ^cins, whuh Inlor on piovcd io be very fai iiom beni[» 
‘;old iimics. '^riui Uailway Poaid cried in the company ol this House wbicli in 
P,):33 iccomnicnded the ]un(‘hasc ol <'ni;iiies worth ninety cioios of rupees which, 
lie was told, icpicsenicd about two ibousand locomotives. Actually less than half 
ot that number was piinduind. Ibahn^ with tlic (picslion of lesponsibiliiy lor 
tlio purchases, Sir Aiidiew said, ^'U has alwuiys been a ^ery difficnU thinj; to 
]ud};e one’s prode(‘esfois. E\cry man is a lool to liis succo'^soi (lau^htci). The 
s(Misiblo t]nipj,s that w’C do call for no notice in tutine ycais, but inistakos we 
all make become evidnit to those who have to repair tlu'm ” For that loason, 
lie had always tiu‘d to be tondci in lormin^ ouiiuons about those who wcio laist 
and ^one. P>ut the Comiiiilii'O tbcm''iel\t‘s liad maae it deal that in then opinion 
theie was an eiroi ot pidainent in iu\L'loclinj^ the waimn^ of the consuKinp, 
cnp,inceis and in })rocc»'din}!, W’llh thfj pnrdiuse beloie tnal of to ninny cnjiuics at 
one tiino. He IcU that in inaUeiH of this kind, the Oommiltce, wiLh tlicit 
kuow’hd^o and the dose attention tliey had ^nen to the task, w'cie peihaps in a 
hotter position to pid^o tliaii any member of the House. He was prepared to 
lca\c it at that. Tlic lunendmciil was lost, and the House adjoiuncd. 

Deeknoe oe India TSill 

14lli. REPTKMBFd? Tlio Assembly held to-day a general dif’ciipsion on Ihc 
Defence oi iiuUa Bill ns rcpoitcd liy the ?^clcct Commillco. Hh Moh(mod Zn/tuliah^ 
Loader oi the House, moved lor consuleration of the Bill, allci wlih-h Mr. A. V, 
JMiffa .and ^'b A, II, (Hia.^nuhi iuldussrd the JIoi<sc. ^^ir Yamhi Khmi, p,iviiip, 
j^cncial suppoH fh(‘ Ihll, nrj;c(l tlic Huveinment to apyec to tlie Muslim lj(‘ap,ue 
Party’s aim minion 1. to deh'le the ]>rovision that it ehall not be necessary to take 
down the cviih'Uce at. lcnj.*tli in wiiliniL!. durinp; tJials bdoio Special 'ridmiials. That 
juovision, he planted out, w'ould lead to a conflict of views amon^ pid^cs of the 
Tiibunals. Ho lei ((‘rated the Paity’s assuraiieo that no obHtrmtion would be 
caused liy them to Hie ]iassap.o of tlie Bill. Mr. N, Jt/. fh>$h% leilerntcd his conten- 
tion that the wankin'* classes would lie the fiteutest suiTereis if tlio Bill was passed. 
He had j.ioiliesied, lie said, lhat the Oidinaime would be used ap;ainflt the woikhiK 
( lasses, ''Unit pio}.hecy bad come true. He hud leaiiit that it had been used 
aruiust the Htnkers at 1 )i);Ik) 1. Mr. I, W. Iiimvs said that Mi. A (J. DulUp 
i)eputy Jh'Chidenl, was apparently not awuiic oi what happened dm in }* the last war. 
It was a story of unin'eiiarodnoss, iucoinpeten(*c and muddle, purely the House did 
not waint the < loviuninent of India to iT]»oat that stoiy. lie, for his ijart, wais plad 
that the (Sovcrnnu’iit of India had not nej;lectcd its duty. /J he conditions, 
he. pro(*ecd(*d, luid vasIly ehan|.;c<l since the last war and in fifihting a totalitmian 
Htate, lotulUarian nu'thods must be adoj^led- As for Mr, Datta’s arMuniciifc that 
the Bill w'us one for the Lcloucc of the United Kingdom and the Alhos, Mr. tTanics 
observed that the prisciit w'ur was not for the (hifence of one country or another 
but was in defciuT. of a piinciplo wiiich w’as indivisible. Rofi^tnnglo Mr. Joslu’s 
opiiosition to the Ihll, hlr. Jaiiu’S said in j)ca<*c tunc a Bill of this ilcscnption w'ould 
hav(5 met with the European (Iroup’s stiont!; opposition but an cmerKcnc-y demanded 
<lriifttie measures. Fiirtlicnuoie, the Bill toxiforred powers mostly on Piovincitil 
(iovernments. Mr. James protested aguinHt Mr. Joshi’s ^ rcmaiks against 
the ]x‘uder of the Euroj can conmmmty. That community was the first 
to volunletT and ho asBur<*(l the House that the mom hors of the coin- 
xnuuity would be. the woist sutlcrers from the war. (Hving his support to the Bill, 
Mr. Tames urged Ihc Hoviunment to take the greatrat cure in framing xules, Hr, 
Banerjve declared tliat the represontatives of the diirerent parties m the House were 
not sat isfiexl with the provisloriH of Uie Bill, lirslJy, beiianse iho Holeet (loiuinil.tee 
had aided in 'loo nuioh liurry, having spent only one day on the Bill, and secondly, 
bcvftUBO the (iovenimcnt luuf adojitcd an imboiiduig attitude, as revealed hy Hardai: 
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Sant Sinj>,h in his minxito of dissent. Sir Mahoivcd Zaf’^’iLllah, rcplyino to the 
debate, said that the laovisions of the Bill weio nmloiibicdly diastiic* bnt that was 
in Older to meet a situation the like of whu*h liad nevei aiiscn before, lie hoi>ed 
that Ihopo who would lie invcslcd i^ith powcis under the Jhll woiild use those iioweis 
with disci ction, humanely and lu such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon- 
venience. [AJr, A. AT, Muitia : It la only a hope. It is not an assniaiice.) Sir 
Mahomed ZafiuUah said that if by aRSiiiancc was meant a ftiiaiantce heic and 
now, it would not bo honest to give it. It was undoubtedly the Govcinment's 
intention and design that those povsers should not in any manner bo abused 
(Cheers.) llcferrmg to Mr. Datta’s oiitidsm, Sir M. Zafrullah asked it it meant 
that the Government should wait till those circumstances which, accouling to Mr. 
l^atta, necessitated the Act of lOlo, arose before tlie Government took action to deal 
with tlicra. Eg should have thought that the Government deserved approial 
and piaise foi their action on tins occasion. Ec reminded Mi. Datta, however, 
that even on the last occasion, before the Dclcncc of India Act of 1915 was ena(*ted, 
as many as six Oulinanccs had been issued to deal with llie siluation, Mr. Datta 
Bcemetl to contend tliat the (Jovornment of India eoiild do whatever might be 
nc<‘cssary to Recurc India against diicct augressinn but the moment they sot out to 
do something to heJj) (bent Hufsiin and the Allies, tliat would be objectionable. 
Did Mr. Daila sugacst that the dcloat of (neat Biitain xvoidd have no cllect on 
the defence of India ? The llouso agieed to Sii Mahomed /af i nllali’s moiiori. 

Tlio House then tool: u]i the ronsidcration of the, TUll clause by (‘lauso and disposed 
otT* 'A1 out ol 71 amciidniciits. All aineudineuts eonsideiod (o-day ichPcd to (Manse 2 
of th<^ lull, and vvcio all lejecb'd ■without diM.uou w'lth Ihe ex((‘i»li(m of one moved 
by Ml. Ijalchnnd NarnluUy -which was :i(‘(‘epicd by the ( tosemiiH'nt. Tins lelaled 
to Hul>-(Jhuise 2 of GlauHe 2 which oiiginally ])iovi(led that the lules made under 
the Bill may empow't*! any aullionty or la-ison to make orders. P.y the amendment 
the woid “j'eiBon” was (IGcted and the danse conhus ]tow’eis only on “any 
autlionty.” Dnnng discussion of the. sub-daiiso relating to (lie prevention of false 
lepoi'ls without law'tul anihoiity or c'euse. Dr. Ihnwrjiv moved an nmendmeut lo 
rc'stj'ict the piCAision lo re]»ort8 spread kiiouiiig them to be lalsc. The Baiv Mmu- 
biT, Hir Mohamtnvd Zufinlluh^ opposing the arnc'mlmcnt, said (hat \\v W'ould lia\e 
the nc(‘essiiry w'onls uiM'rted in the ruleH to be made under the Bill, The amend- 
ment was withdiawn. The Itniisc then adjourned. 

IfiNDTi W<»MicN*s Bryojinn TbUj 

15111. SEPTEMBEll The Assembly liy 32 votes to 15 n'(e<'ted this morning 
])r. Jie&hmukh'H motion moved at (he i>cllu session lo rdei lo a scleet cmnnutlen 
Ills Bill to give llimlu woim a th(‘ iighl to <livoic{‘. WJien the (liscussion on (ho 
inoljon WHS rcsiiined this morning, Mr. A:h(tr Mu support mg the Bill, asked why a 
privih'go, enjoyed by the women oi all other nationahlies, should he denied to 
Hindu W'omen alone, Ilo urged (he Government at least lo postpone voting on (he 
Bill till th(! Gongress larty returned to tlm House. Mr. J A, 77/onic, Home 
Mcsnibor, replying Lo the denate, made it dear that the atlitude of the Government 
to the Bill as announced liy Sir N. N. HiMaxr in the April mission, ivmain<‘d 
imduniged. Though ho was not present in the House in April Mr, Thorne sai<l 
thut he had read the r(‘port of the ]»ro<*eedingH and had the udvmitugo of hstiMiing 
to tlio speeches made in the ]iresent^ sossion, AVhat struck him was that not a 
single llnulu, with ihe exception of the mover, supported the Bill. 'J'lu* only 
Kupport liad been from Jlushuis and the commendation of the (leoplo who in no 
cireiinislaiices xvouhl lie subject to tlio provisions of (he measnio was one wdiidi 
could not receive as niudi coimidination as (he vie-^vs of fhoso who would be niihjivt 
to its piovisions. Hr. Heshinnkh, Mr. TJiorue said, did not piofess to talk for the 
C'onpgiSH paity. He spoke foi Jiiniself and a nnmher of peopli' who desired to 
ridoim (ho law applying to Hindu marna<'.e. I'Jiey w(‘ro thonnore enlilled to snpj-ose 
that if the juiriy’s vle\^s were expressed (hey would show the sauu* dispaiiiy m had 
been shown in (ho \i(‘WH cfillnded in the com sc of the eiivulufioii of (he, Bill in 
newsiJ';<*rH ami in th(‘, I louse, Mr. 3'hornc claimed that tluMc <‘<mld b(‘ no unfair- 
m^HS in mainlaining today the aUil.nd<* which W'as so vigoionidy e\j>resHed by ihe 
lea<ler of the House in last April. Mr. 3'lun*no held that wnth ihls fiill out of (he 
way there was a betim* <*l.ain*e lor a rnoie iMucticaldd measnr(‘, Ihe Bill mhieved a 
nejialivo result in that tiny had some imficalion how it would not pi' 0 (M‘ed ami, if 
reformers who hud ihe matter id heart now got (havn (o piodnci* a sintoim, consi- 
dered ttiul eomprelieimixe meusure to <leal with tlic subjia of right of divorce for 
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Triiidu wonuMi, (lie ({oNoniiaojil, \voultl not in any way be opposed lo the pnn.nide 
ol siicJi a niciiSLiic and would cxamiiio il as they iiad c'camiucid Lkis Bill stiicLly on 
its incuts. 


BiIjES iN'TUODTKa^^D 

Four Bills avltc intiodiu'cd, tliieo ol \vhi< li weto sent for ciiculntion an I one 
rcleiicd to a sd<‘>*t coninutloc. Two Balls wcic intiodiiced by Liwan L Jc >‘nifl 
Naoaitau One bo'ii,dit Lo lairto the ji^c ol consent to ly lor botfi males and 1 ‘c'nialcs, 
and the otlicr to anioinl tho ITcsh and B,c^iistiation ol Books Act. It so i^lib to 
(ontiol inopu'Jiinda (>t a umiinvinal jnitmc ‘win h is i*cncrally attnbntcd Loan 
iniouoi scclioii^ ot ibc j uss.’ 'Jdie BlU bud down tliat no i^crsoti who U.id been 
eonvK ted ul’ nii( m-c oL moisil lnipilnd(‘, oi wl'O has not ptisscd at least mat,ie:il 'Uon 
sliould be pciiuilled lo mako a dcO.uaiiai nor shall any siioli |)Gisoii edit a iiows- 
pa[<ci. tluiil bill was sponsoo'd by AT /?. ShinMf Fa ,al-H(iq Ftfac'ui ,dio 

st)ii;;ht to ainond tlio Indian Ivon *h.nit SUiopni.!, A>‘t so as to n'mo'/o incoinc.iieiico 
caused to ial;iiins^ b^' inadu|iiu<n Sj>*i'‘c and bc*h oi indivubial allotment to mis 
in ships. I\fui7L Ihiaadai S^iftlnpir JU Ki'ian ml loihn (mI the Jourtli bdl " It dee- 
lau'd that the ]nopinUeh ol’ n Mnslini inlehlat(‘ iMllnmt boil dc\(>]vud u]*on 

the Miisliiu com iniiiiily, 3 he Bill was lehnicd to a select (*onimittec* The 
(didtr, beiore pnttini; tlm motion to \oU\ sanl that it >vas contrary to the 
established (‘ovention to intiodmea Bill and leh'' it lo a select committee 
at the same siilima ol the Asscmhly. j^airah Hnlfliiiim Ah JChan said that 
(onventions bad been Inoken se\'er,d Ijim's in the ]*ast. Air, Jf. d, u\ncff^ 
thoipeU opposes! to tim piinciple ol (he Bill, was nineeable to have it lelerud to a 
selc(*t eomniitl,(‘C j»in\ided it was elcjiily umhasiood tl>at they ivonhl not bo com- 
mithal to tlu'^ juiiii iple id the bill, lie wanted tlie ( !o\(n nni(*nl 's attitude Su* 
Ziifdfulhih Khan, Law ruemhei, states! tlnd as (*\phuiiod l>y ^’ir N. N, h^irtai the 
(jiovOi ament regarded the Bill ns ill"<*()iv*eised, ba<lly drafted and defectne. 3 'he 
Bill also (l(‘alt with inalleis which wane williin tin' pKwmcial splmio. Ho ici^iiettocl 
that the luovei bad not taken advantav' of the (oiliejsms made by Sir N. N. Snear 
on Sir hloliamuuul Yakub’si Bill lint liad broii}.!,ht lorwaid an identical bill Ixdoic 
the I louse. lie, Iiowi'ver, told that tlio ohjcvt ions raised a'nunst the provisions ol tho 
Bill would l)c nnnoved in iho sele**t cominitleo and lie, tlicicrore, would nut opj)oso 
tho select e-omiu)lteo motion. 3 ’lm motion was adopted. 

^llio Oeputy I'lCHident, I^Ir, A, 0 haiht'a throe Bill were sent for <*neulntion. 
Mr. Latta’s tiisl Bill soiipht to amend the. ('ontiinpt of ('oiuts Act. Mr. Latta 
said that as tlie law (hood oih‘ could not sneak wnlh confidom*c ns to what 
consul lied contempt of eoiirt. He said that Ins Bill, wlulo pneventm^!; inlorfeicnec 
in the eouiso of the adniiiiistralion of jnsth*e, soup, Id to pivo fK?rfecfc fieeilom to 
tho press ami to the pubbe in tlm matter oi comments upon jniUeial decisions. 
'Jhe Uomo ^fvmhar did not opimso the motion for eircnlatioii. JJc, however, 
explaiiu.d that. aUempts to deline contempt of »*oiirl had }»oen nnsiicecasfnlly made 
in the ])ast, Eminent hiwycis like Sir Ohhuunlal ti^oiiilvad had advised aj^ainst 
deli n urn eonleniiit. 

3uc second llill of !Mr. J)cJf,a sought lo amend the Tmlian Bar Councils Act. 
Mr. Diibta explained that them Juul not lieen any nnpiovomeul. in the status oi 
lep,al priudiUoners in tlie subordinate courts. Tho object oi the Bill was to bxinp, 
about the desired uiulication and autonomy in the lepal ]>roiossion. Bir Muhumviad 
ZajruUa Kh(m did not oppose the motion for circulation lie cxphiinod that tho 
Bill soup,ljt to place all <fltep,orii‘S of lawyers on one level, dcnioeiatisc tho bar 
couiuuIh and take away the <'oni.rol of Courts from tho lo^al piofcssion. The 
(luvernment held that the Bill wont U>o far and further that the subject matter oi 
the Bill fell within tho concurrent list. '‘Hio best conrsc, therefore, was to obtain 
the viesvs of tho inovinciul ( lovcrnincnts, judpjos of Hiah Courts and the lcp,al 
profession Iiolore llic Bill was allowed to progress further. The circulation motion 
was adopted. 

''riio ihiT<l Bill sought to amend the Hindu WomeiYs flight to Property Act 
and give the Hindu daughter tlie right of inheritance. T)r. Banerjee moved that 
tho Bill be circ.ulated. Mr. Thorne favoured the motion, but extilaincd that it 
was too early to judg:o the olfocts of tho Act which the Bill sought to amend. The 
Act was passed in 1937 and had already been amended once. Further Biicccssion 
came within tlie concurrent list and, therefore, tho provincial (Jovorninents would 
be given full opiiortunity to express themselves before the Bill became law. Tho 
circulation motion was agreed and the House adjoiuned till tho 18th. 
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Autunomy Fon. TDii.uoiiiK'rAsr 

18tli SK^TliliVIBEri : “Mr, (Jhulam Hhik NairarK/ iuovlM a losolulion 
rc(*,omMicn<lin'i, iniincdiato sLcps to csUihliJ^h l*r<)vin(‘ial Amonomy iii r*alLi(*liisliiu on 
the same footina, as in ntlici piovineos. Mr. Naiifin'; said that llio iniijoi pint 
of lialiK'hisitui was undei IJiitisli Administration and looking at the lustory of 
that admiiiistral.ion suieo when rhilnehistim was a(‘fiiiiif‘d, one temnd Lliiii it 

had bem dealt with irom a stnetly militaiy and stiatoj^ie stand-point Important 
as its inilitiviy and strateeio position was, othci eonsid orations, doidared Mr* JNaiinn^, 
must not he lost smht of. Tho cxpcrienoe of I'roviiit'ial Autonomy in Ihe Noith- 
Wcsl Dioiiticr PioviiUG, whieli like Baliudiistan waa a Fiontier Provmoo, was a 
point in lavoiir oL mantina, a similar politieal status to Ihihudustan. If is own 
iioisonid expoiicnee of IDLiiijlnsLau showed that the iitmospJiore theie i\as one ol 
Buspioiou and mistmst and aiitomaoy in wliioh spies o/cruin the f.oaniiy, odiKMtion, 
liad made no ]>K\j;iess and no pnblio movements (onld h'» slaitiML Mr.’O, K, iUu'iH*. 
huiLMj'n Seeietaiy, repl 3 ui‘;, said tliat Dahudiistan ivas a lioid of ooiitrasls and was 
made lip, fairly ot Biilish llalnidiistan, wIik h was a (Jhief OoniniissunioDs riovnice, 
with a pu|nilaLion ol a little over one lakh, secondly, wluiti weie (‘ailed leased areas, 
and thirdly tiihal areas. The lesolntion eonld only rol'cL to Ihitish Didiudiuitan. 
It was not easy to his mind to think of eslaldisliiii” an antunomons unit in an 
area as small as a t.ehsil in lUitish India. It was diHieult (o t*onsliu(‘t modem 
western rcpiesontalive iiihtilnt'ons on the basis ol Liilial instilMilions whudi, at 
])rcscnt, CKiBted in lintisli Ihiludiistun ''J’lienMvas no ]*oli( (* in lldiiehistaii , law 
and order was maint lined by the tubes tlieinH(jj\es , enmt‘ was not piinislied in tlie 
way It was ininisiied in liutish linlia. I’lio reieniic inliumist i auou was l>aijed 
on nss''s.sment mostly m kind. ^rJm tiib<‘S tliemi-ehes wenj hdven into ])artn(Mship 
111 xunniiuj: the administialioii. ''Ihe Anns Act was not lully enlorMsl, He (‘ouhl 
not think of oloctioii meetui'i.s of men ivltli rifles on lluti slioiildius* (Diiii'i.iiler). 
Was it wise, he asked, to break up (lie presint system and inl.rodiuc ih*o\ni*'iid 
Antoiioiny V 'Hio resolution was put to vote and ue;.'atived by dU vol.os to LJ, I'lie 
House tJicii iidjounictk 


OF IXmA BuJ/ (rjONTP.) 

19lh SEPTEMBER :-“Thc (Jon^iress Nationalist Party eontiiiiicd irxijiy their 
ii,aht a:j;ainst tho piovisioiiSj ^ numherini; iiouiiy DO, in clause two of the 
Defence ol Imlia l5iU doliiiinp; odences and penalties reeardiim, whudi llus 
(kmtial (loverument is oinpowerod to make rules. Tlie t>arly j^eneially 
objnidod to till} piovimons nf tho clansc on the ground that they wim'o 
leduiulaut hccaiise the oidmaiy law already eoiitainnd simihir i>rovihions aiid also 
that they weic (‘Xf (‘ssively bovitc and -wont be;,ond tho iieiids of the sit.uatjon. 
Pandit L, AT, Mtntni mo\cd I'oi tlu* deletion of tlic provision jjiving ]>ower to 
})iohihit or regulate m(*('tings, assemblies, fans and ])ioe('ShioMH. Hir Mah<\wrd 
Zafnillnh Kh(t% Law Member, inlorvemng oxpiainod that in aceoidanee willi llic 
K(‘ttlaineiit arrivi'd at in the select commiMco the nilo mad(‘ under iJic niih-se(dion 
hud already been modilieil so as h> make prohibition f>i’ regulation appliealde only 
in Uio interest of pulilie safety, maintcnan<*o of law and order and propiT itrosemilion 
of war. Pandit Maitra eoahiiided that even bo it was unne(*H.siu’y bet'anso the 
ordinary law gave ample power to meet tlieso ends, Mr. yl, (A Dalla ami 
Hardar Hunt Htitgh 0 ui>]iortied the mover pumling out tJiat some provineml 
(lovernmeatB were already using the provision In stop processions and mcc'Uiips 
though there was no liisontcr lu the oonntiy. The anmudment was lout liy .lf> to 
9 votes, the J^luslim League Party romuiiung noutruL 

Prof. Baiwrji mo\oil for tho onnssion of tlio jirovision empowering forfeiture 
of any property in respect ot which eon l,» mention ol rules is nmne or .nttcnpit**!! oi 
abetted, lie main tinned Unit sei/.ure and detention of such property provided fo] 
on tho siib-clfiuso was Hiitlhicnt. Porfcitiirc would be (*\eessi\e even for (lie 
prosecution of war. Sir AJuhomuti Zuftnlluh (‘xplained that (lie provision would 
apply not to properly required fur the firoseeution of war but to piopiuiy in n'a]>o<'t 
of wdnch an ollenco under the nilcs had been committed, 'llio ' amendment 
W'jiH lost. 

The (loniiresa Nationalliils ncKt aliemidcd to remove the fleaih penally 
l>rovulcd in clauhO l> for eontraiention of any pi(;vihionH of section (wo 
with intent to wage war ugainsf, the Kinp, or (o jisskst ii Sta<(‘ at. war witJi his 
Majesty, Piv»f. Jiumrji moveil an amcmlim'iit ami Sir iduhnmvd Zujrulluh 
opposal it. Hardar Hant Ht/ujli bupporting tin* aiuuidmoiit said llmt waging wiu* 
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a< 2 ,pinst the wfis .ni f»flcn(*c af'a.inst which the Penal Code had alreadv made 
a provision. J he death penalty lor contravention ot rules was, in his opinion 
not a penalty wliic-li cmGi>-eiJ^7 liibunals, in view of the summary character of 
proccediiiKS aiKl tlic a+mosnherc of eraeit*cncy, could be expected to award after 
wemhmii: ell the isduos calmly ^Iv. M S. Aney further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no acemed could have a proper tiial before an emcruWv 
tribunal. The amondment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 


The provisions relating, to special tiibunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
w'erc stioiiiily ailnckcd iiy tlic paity. An attempt was made to lomovc the power 
to include in the I'C’soiinel of those tubnnals ma.e.istiate>s of diffcieiit grades. The 
mam objection raibcil a,j,ainst tliCbC OLicers was tliat they were generally remrded 
as dependent ujujii the cxccutiie Oovernment foi thou ciiicer and promotion and 
their inclusion in tiduiuals would only mean substitution ot rules of the executive 
for the rule oi Luv. Sir \faho/ud(l Zajtullah Khan, icplying, pointed out that 
the ol)jec,tion raise^l w(u-o misconccivod. Firstly, the coiistitiiuon of special tribunals 
was in the hanils ol '|noviiu*uil Go\cinincnt. Jf juoMncial Governments were 
convinced, pio(‘Ccdeil Sir ]\Iahomod 7.atrullah, that the ordinary machinery of 
law was adoiiunle to deal w’lth the situation theic was no reason why special 
tiibunals should be aiiiuuntcil by piovimual Governments at all. Nor was it 
obli^-aiory on piovmcial Governments to refer cveiy offence for tiial to these 8}»Gcial 
tribunals. Fin 1 hoi im no, if there vicrc no tubnnals perhajis 99 per cent, or the 
offences under tlio Bill would, in the first uistaiicc, bo tiiod by a single magistiate 
wheroiis si»o»‘,ial tubinuils wouUl consist of throe, ot whom at least one would be 
qunlilied to be a 11 igii Court jiid.'^c. 9 'he Nationalist Party’s amendments to this 
chapter oi the Bill w’crc ncgatiUHl. 

The IfouHc to the amondmont moved by vSir Yamm Khan to tbo 

effect that in oaso. ol trials by special tribunals for offences luinishablc with death 
OI transportation tor lUc ovidciicc hIihU ho taken down at length in writing. The 
Bill originally provided that oidy summary evidence shall be taken down in all 
cases. TIjo disc.usMion on the Bill olauHc by clause had not concluded when the 
House adionincd till the day, tlio aotli. September, when eoniiniimg their 

lone stand against the Bill tlio CNaigrosH Nationalist juiity made a stiong domaiul 
foi the light ol apptnil againot all sontoncos ])asse(l by special Iribunalb, Sardar 
tiant Siinf/hi !\lr. Am'a and i)naan h,tlchan\l Naiutbat dwelt on the salutary 
chock wluoh, they stud, I he ri‘cognition of the right of aiipoal would cxcrciBe m 
omorgoncy tnlmnals. Mr. Andy ri’foirod to the fact that the Govcinmeni hud on 
the seloc.t commitU’c ju‘ceptod the (irinciplo of tin* right oi appeal against sentences 
of death and trtmspiu'iiition. TIio Government, he said, hjul now only to extend 
the i>rincij)lt‘ rnitbor and Jigroc to ooncc<le at least the right of roVisiou if they 
could not con cotlo tlni right of appeal, l^-ir Zufndlah AT/nc??, opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed^ was justice denied. After sateguanls such as 
provision for the app</inlni(Mit of Hpeohd tribunals of at least one person qualified 
to bo a High t'ourt judge Im<l boon imdndod, the right of api)cal w'Ould not 
improve mtiUcrs, luit would only pri'.V'ont, spcinly jnsti<*c. 

The House rojocteih by hi votes to 8, Pandit L. /T. Maitrcia amendment 
to lay dowui that the provisions of the Oi. P. 0. regarding ap]>oals shall apply 
to cases lief ore special tribunals. The Oongicss Nationalists secured supi^ort from 
other non-oirndal mombers in their attempt to ({xtend the right ol ajipcal to persona 
sontcnc.od to imprisonment upto ton years by siiccial tribunals lor such fioinons 
olfencos as wagbn^ war against the King or assistance to enemies siiccificd in 
Olaiisc f) of the Bill. An amondment with this object was movccl by Diwan 
Lnlchand Nanalrai, but Hir Zafarullah Khan ]>ointod out that in terms of the 
amendment ns such, if passc<l, an apponl would lie against all scntenecs u])to ton 
years, not merely BcntcncoH upto ten years for heinous oflbnccs rcfeiTod to above. 

vSir IL P, Afmly^ Mr, Ani>y and Hir Yamin Khan snpportal the object of 
iho ameiulmiiut and urged tlio Government to suggest a proper form which would 
be free from fJho defect pointed out by the [.raw Member. Mr. Anoy contended 
that an appeal against convicition on such charges was made not because the 
length of ilio sen ten CO was loo groat, but bci^aimo blie accused wonted to clear his 
character. Eventimlly the Ifouso oIlowOu the Claude to stand over, i>en(ling further 
consideration by the Government. 

After lunch, on the motion of Sir Qtoorge Spencer, Secretary, Legislative 
Department, thp follo>ving agraci amondmont was passed 
14 
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‘A person scntcjced by a spceial tribunal (a) to death or tiTns])ortaiion for 
life, (b) to impiisotimoiU fin* a term ect^ndiUL; ten >eins nndor bcetioii 5 ot 
Act, or under sub-so.,tioii (i) of po(*,tnm 5 of ‘th ‘ Jndian OHicial Seerets Aet oi 
1023 as amended by soetion 0 ut tins Af't shall have ; rn^ht to ai)i)oal2^ 

The House also passed a '•ompioiiuso iimcinlmout tU’onduiL' tliat soidion ] 
of this Act shall come nito toicc at oiute and the lenruinn'i; pro/moiw of the A(*t 
shall come into fon'c in such areas 0*1 sueh dat<‘, or dates, as the Oeiitral ^^rovernmejit 
may by a notilicatioa 111 the odicial Uau*tU^ appoinL 

Movina, for the tliird roauiiiis. of the Bill SA Mahoia^*(l Zafrullah 
rcfcrreil (0 tlio impiorcmcnls made both by the select eo.niiiittee ji^id later by the 
House. He jj,avc an assuranee thiii it was not mn iule?) to use c\eiy one of the 

powers witli which the Gontral (lOvoLnnicnt ainl tlio procinoial ( bncininents weie 

proposed to be iiuosicd until a (•ontin;^civcy calk' I for such use. Thoup,n i)owcr 
was p,i\cn to I'lOvincjpl t Joveru moots ^0 set up sjieciul tiibiimds it was not iJuj 
intention of the Central Gmmnlmon^ anil he was sure that provirn 1 il Goceuimciils 
would take the same* mow’ that upc(‘iul tiibiiiiils niust not lie set up as a matter 
of couiBC. Tnbuu'cH need only bo set up winui the ordiiiaiy jiuiicial machinery 

m provinces prored i!uul''ipiiLte to deal v.ith the i*ontir>-_,on(*y 

Hir H. I\ afte-r coii'4iatulati/n» the leadci of the House on the spiiit of 

aecommodation he had sliown, said tt^at it was noteworthy that bairiup; 
certain apiuelieiibioiis about the seojic and j^iovisions the coiintiy as a 
whole had accepted the [)nju*iiile uinleilynn; the Bill, 'Pliat he tlioudd hecunso in 
iliirt country, moui tl an in inod otiier coiini.nes, a pe^.ionato sjmfjatby vms lelt 
for all the oppiobsed nations III* IujjkmI that in caiiMui' ruit many pnj[‘<»a(js of Ibe 
Act various eomniitiees would be set u‘p and oHicials would lie ppvoji ]>owej under 
the Act to try to iinu'e coop*'iation of the (»eople and not proct'od bj th(* metliod ol 
compulsion. He hoped also that no mcasuro ol importance ivould be underlnkeu fnr 
the ox:pIouatum of tin couuiry^s resoiiiees in ludusUiid and eommereial fn Ids with- 
out conwulUn,ii’ the interests coniuonod, 

Harthtr HmU Hiuyh eritieized the drastic powers /'Otui by the Idd and said that 
the oi)positiun uC his party was based 011 the a]»pivhcnsion that (lu‘sc poweis would 
bo ahuse.il at; the powers und(‘r tlu* Ihdence of imlia Aid of 11)11 iviu’e abused, lie 
hoped tliat < hvernment woiiM ji:ive an aHhinaneu that instmctions would be issued 
us lo the proper application of its provisions and that the irovorunemt would also 
realise that theu* responsibility was in proportion to the wmIo powers taken 
under 11 10 Bill 

Sir Vnmt7i Klnm asked the Hoviu ament to ho <‘arcful that whenever tiny 
waiiteil to arrest tmblie leaders they should not send a dozen macliinof^uns. (Ijaut^htor.) 
dhat would l)c duitc tinneccssaiy. Ho ae,reeil Lliat this wuis tlie time to t-'live Indians 
every possible bonclit and nrevent protiteerin;'; and exploitalioii of labour, 

Mr, Aikman, the sunport of the Enrop(‘aii u.roup to tiic motion, trusted 

that the powers coulerred on the Gentral ami l*ro\inciul (lovernments would be 
exercised by olHccrs admiaistcrini^ rules with tact,, discretion and coininonsense. Ho 
fiupjKirted Hir H. ]^ ModyV plea that in matters (‘(memuint!; industrial and 00 m- 
mcrinal interests industrial and eommcrcml eommunilips should btj consulted. 

Mr. Aufuj said that his oiijeetious tx) the Hill weie, firstly, that it riu)eatccl the 
oui-staudiujj; defoets of the Act of 11)15* Hecondly, that tho new Ac.t encroached in 
certain respee-ts, upon the cxcluHive jurisdiction of provincial (iovernments and 
thirdly, that by this Bill the House was <lolci;atin^ wide powers to unknown per- 
sons to make and carry out rules, ilc waiitwl to know wlmlhcr the provincial 
(Toverumcnis had been consulted, 

Hit Mahomed Zafrallah Khan, rcplyinp;, referred to Mr. Anoy^s anxiety about 
consultation with tho proviueiui Oovernincnts. Mr. Aney seonunl to think that 
**onsuUation woukl have providi'd a safei^iiard. If that was ho there was a much 
bi/iKcr safeguard contained in die Bill. Almost entirely the administration of the 
BUI after it became law would be in tho hands of the f^rovincial Governments ami 
he hoped thai it would be some i-onsobition to Mr, Aney. Hir Mahomed Zafrullah 
ii:avo an assurance that tho powers ^^iven by ilic Bill would be cvercjscd witJi ta<d, 
(liscroUon and conimonscnso. Jtcplyini,^ to the Hiij^j.'eHtion that in spouHonnu the 
Bill he had ulidjeatal lus fumdions m favour of siumhody olu*, Hir Mahomed 
^^afniUah uHsunHl the House that in every rospoet in which ho had b<>on in oluirire 
of the Bill he hail oxcreiscd his ditk'rclion wherever he was imnvincod that it 
wM nwessory. Tlie Jloiiae pasBod tho thiril roocliiij,' of tho 1«11 uud then 
odjouniod. 
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Indian Air Force Reserve 

21st. SEPTEMBER Details of the proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve were given by Mr. OijtlvtCt Defence Secretary, to-day^ when he nu^ved 
consideration of the Bill to provided lor the discipline of the membeis of the 
Force. The ]'>roposal to form the Reserve Foice had long been under 
consideration, said Mr. Ogilvie, but the lack of finance had been the wherewithal 
to pm chase aeroplanes. The object of the Resoive was to pioyide a ^ force 
which, in time of peace, — or when peace shall come again — would be similar 
to the Indian Teiiitonal Foices, that is to say, it was designed to cater lor 
civilian peisonnel who weic sklled either in aviation or in the technical mainte- 
nance of airciaft, who wonld do then tiaining m spare time and be called u}j 
peiiodically foi inionsive tianung. In lime of war, they would be embodied 
and of couise when the ciuolmcnt of the juopoacd Roscive which w’as shortly to 
begin was completed, thov would at once be embodied foi actual scivicc for the 
peiiod of war. Duiing" w'ar time, Mr. Ogilvie said, members of the Ileneivc 
would be paid the same rates ts the oflu'cis and ainnen of the Indian Air Force. 
Duiiiig peace -and it was peihnps looking rathei a long way away to talk about 
peace now— they would be i>nid a small icLaining fee, a unifuim allowance and full 
pay when called up lot then period of tiaining. The units would bo Indian but 
there would be provision for seconding ollicers and airmen of the Royal Air Fojce 
Volunteer Rcscive in oidcr that the skilled services of such men might not he lost. 
At present thc^ would be designed for coastal duties and the units would, therelore, 
be reciuited fiom flying and technical iiersonnel living in or near the great ports. 
There would also be a unit stationed at J)elhi. It was believed that this Reserve 
would be popular, to judge fiom the number of a]>y)lieations to join it which had 
already been received. In time of war, it would undoubtedly bo a valuable asset 
to the countiy’s dctonco, and generally in time of peace, it would improve civil 
aviation by altbrcling oT)i)or turn tics for persons to become exiert in flying advancefl 
types of machines and tcchnkal peisonnel vt^ould gam the practice of their own 
trade and learn the care and maintenance of aircialt. Mr. F. JS, James wnl corned 
the Bill heartily but. expicsscd regret that it look the oiilbroak of war to usher it. 
He then put a scries of questions to whudi Mr. Outline replied as tc>llo\vs Fiistly, 
with rcgaid to machines, there was, ho undci stood, no idea at ]jrescnt of com- 
niandeeiing machines belonging to Flying Clubs. The pilots would l>o trained on 
the Royal Air Foicc raaclii]<eh and they would be sent to liainmg camps for tlie 
puipose. BccoiKlly, all Indians, including statutory Indians, would be^ eligible for 
leciuitmcnt or for coinmisbiuns. Stmt Singh asked wbether lilots already 

trained in the Aeio Clubs would be eligible iindca* the Bill. Mr, OqUite said thru 
anyone who aheady had knowledge of Ilyina w'uuld ceitainly bo lU'cfctiod to those 
who had not. Thirdly, Mr. Cgilvie obsciveu, fs regards Europeans, it was proposed, 
as ho had already said, to second ICmopoan members of the Ji^oyal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for service with tlrem. The only other way in which Europeans 
could obtain service in units was by joining the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now do in this country for service with the Hoy id Air Force 
sqiiadions. The bamo also apj):ied to Indian offlccis who, apart fiom theso Rcscrv'c 
imils, might be gianteri t(mi»cu*ary comnnssitus in the Indian Air Force proper. 
Qlio Air Force, how’ever, was small and thoro might not for some time bo any 
considerable number of vacancies in it. Full pro\ision had been made for the con- 
tinued tiaining of these units and expcricncctl lighting and lecluncal }>orBonnel from 
both the Royal Air Force would lie seconded to tlum. Finally, as regards the 
strength of this Reserve, said Ui\ Ogilvie, it would amount to five units at present 
and it would deiieiul not only upon the luimbcr of porsons who \ohmtecrcd or 
wished to volunteer for this service but also upon the number of service machines 
which might be made available. The Bill was passed. 

Other Bihw Passed 

The House passed the J)tll to amend the Motor Vehicles Act^ the 
Bill farther to amend the Jnsurance Act^ and the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Oaths Act as reported by the Belect Committee, and referred to Bclocd Committee 
the Bill to provide for the reyistration and more effective protection of trade marks. 
Workmen's Oompenbation Amend. Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly’s sitting to-day, which was expected to be 
brief, was ime.xpectedly prolonged by an interesting development in which the 
nominated members, perhaps for the first time, left the Assembly and played a 
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decisive part while the ofTicial members remained iicatraL The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Eamasu)ami Miidaliai'a Bill to amend the Woikmen’s Compensation 
Act. Sir Kamaswami explained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
complcinentaiy to the Act passed on September 3 by Biitish Tarl lament known as 
the Pcisonal Iniancs (Emergency Piovisioas) Act undci which the Indian seamen, 
who received injiuies on ships cni-a^ed in ioreiQ,n tiavcl and who now ran w'ar 
risks, were to bo compensated by the State, The Bill soLij^ht to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indian seamen were compensated by the State under these circums- 
tances the employers shouhl be relieved of liability under the Woik men’s Com- 
l»cnsation Act, Some Indian seamen, added Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar, had alicady 
lost their lives or had been injuied in war iisk areas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its protound sympathy to the bci caved. The Bill 
would have a rctiosi)ecUve cTcct as far as these seamen woic concerned. Su 
Jicuii All, movine for the icfcrcnco ot the Bill to a select committee with instrut;- 
tions to ie])orb liy Sept. 35, said that the mcmlicis had no lolcvant maloiial such 
as Ihe British Ac,t ami added that li the Govcininent opposed the motion and witJi 
their suiiouoi numbers deleated it, an impiessiou would m i)rodiiced m the counti'y 
that the Go\einmcnt took ailvaiitaac of the ‘misj^uidcd’ action of the Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Hamamvatin Mudalmr rcnuukcil that it was 
lathci haid on the Govormneut to be taxed with takinj' advnniaac of the absence 
ol certain niembeis wlion tiic Government was a(‘tually consnltiUL; the 1 louse In 
view of the urj^emiy of the matter he iiad two alteinalivcs : to biinj^ the Bill be- 
fore the House wilh the hope ib.it it would co-opei ate and pass it fjiiickly, or to advice 
the Govcinor-Genorid to issue an (Jidinanco. He hatl taken the first Mltcrnative ; 
it a lar^c section of the House insisted, he would not oppose the ictorence of tin* 
Bill to a srlci't conuiiitieo. Bui that would imwitably involvit d(‘ln>, i>erliaps until 
January, ''rhoieforc he would hau‘ to advise his Excel lem y to issue Jiii Oulinaiice 
to cover the period till th(‘, Bill became law. Sir Yamin Kfum fiui»})oited iefen‘ii(*.e 
to a solG(‘.t connnittoo and said that while j»ivino, full credit to the move.r lot 
sympathy for Imluiii soaitUMi and ]H*isonally satisfied with the tonus of the coinpon- 
sation schcuio, the mcmbeis of Oi)}K)Sition benches had also to satisiy tliemsclvi's 
on many points, such jis if the present war conditions did not involve double lisk 
on Indian seumeii mid if they wcic not entitled to double conipeimatioii. (Lam^der). 
Mr, I<\ E, Jamcti asked if the seamen injured in a ship wntlun the Indian torntoiud 
wa( CIS, were on tit led to compensation, ^iv replied in the, ainimaUvo. 

Mr. J, I), Boyle expressed his giuup’s prcfeicnc.c hir rule by h‘ji,i8taUoii. 3'Iinreforu 
ho favonreil sp(‘eily passing of the Bill. Mr, M. 6'. /l/uv/ asked if, viUen thi’ House 
had soizeil the snbjcc,t, the Govoriioi-(k*neral could oonstitutionally issue an Ordi- 
nance. Mr, E, E. Jamoii asked what would be the position of Indian soanicn aerv- 
inji, ill neutral ports, Hir Hnma^wam} said that he was advised that there was no 
dinuiulty in the way of issiunu; an Ordinam^o notwithstamliiu; ihe Bill beloro the 
i louse. He added that the Bill did not ileal with neutral ships, nor did the 
Woikmon’s Ooinpcnsation Act which it designed to amend. Ho rmter.ited the. 
imsiinincc that the schciue of coinpeiisalion under iJie Butish A(d. wouM not 
loss j^encrouH than the existing one, Bir linza Ali^a amcmlmcMit was pressed to a 
lUvisiou and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only Iho Mushiu Bofigiiors voted for it, 
the iCuropoan uomm!it.ed members vitol nguinst and the oilieiala and Congress 
Nationulista remained neutral. The House rejected a number of aineudments by 
Hir lia^a AH, On the third reading, Hir Ita'/a Ali said Unit the Government owuvl 
an nxplauatioii to the House why the Bill had not lieen brought before* the House 
until yesterday. Ho should not congratulate the (lovorument on their heroic 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a select (Munnuttcii. As for nominn- 
ted members he said that tliey had played hyena to tlic European Group tig(‘r and 
the < iovcrniucnfc lion. (Laugliter.) Sir Uainmmami Mudaluu\ replying, confessed 
to being mystilied by the hont which Sir Ituza Ali had cng(*n(U‘ied on the Bill 
when the speaker had hoped that ho would have unanimous appi’oval. Answ'(‘ring 
Bir Raza^ All’s (piestion he stated that the Bill could nob have been brought earh(*r 
fur the Bimplo reason that the Act passed liy Barliamint was not re(*eivcd till two 
days ago and a cable <?orroKpondcnco tlum followc'd in order that he might sainsfy 
himself wilh regard to the provisions com | demon tary to the Bill before the House, 
He did nob know how tJus attitude of the (iovornment was open to objoidion. He 
made it <dcar what the altornat.iv(3S were. Hid Hir Rnza All want the Govcinment 
to vote for reference to a <»ommitUH^ and thciidiy vote for Grdmanco ride 

instead of the ordinary rule of law ((/Iuku'h) Ihe House (aissud the third road- 
ing of the Bill aud thea mljourued uim dfV, 
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Cai.«!utta Municipal Amendment Bill 

Tlinie wiiH fi veiy Inr^e iitioiultmcc of memlicrfi when the Bengal Legislative 
ARScmlily roashoniblod at Oahnittn on Iho Clh. July 1939 alter a week’s rocess to deal 
^■v^tll Ihe two aiueii(lmcn<B made by the Upi/Ci House to the Calcutta Munieipal 
Anu'iulniont Bill. On tlie motion ot tlio Nan ah Bahadiu of Dacca, Minister for 
Local Self-CovoJiuacnt, who liad piloted the Bill in the Assembly, the Hoiisc 
agiced to take into (‘onsidciiitioii the aineiidnienls made to the Bill by tlie U})pri 
House. Mr. dharlcs Oujitfht'. (Anglo-luihan) moved an amendment suggesting 
that eiglit conncillois of the Oahailta Coipoiation lie appointed by the Fiovincial 
({uvoinment, ot Avliom thn'O shall be mcnibeis of the scheduled caste community 
and one an Anglo-Indian. The Bill, as passed liy the Assembly, piovidcd that 
eight eoumnllois ol the (/orporation Bhall be appointed by llic (lovoinment ol whom 
thi*oo shall 1)0 nnunbcis of tlic slietlulod caste cnmmnmty. The Uppei House, by an 
nmoiidnumt, hail suggesied that the number of cuunciJlois to be appointed by the 
(iovernment bo ri'duced from eight to four and that the luovision foi reserving 
thioe seiits to bo lillod by nomination by the (lovcinmcnt from members of the 
scheduled caste commuiiily be (li'Opi>cd. The debate on Mi. Charles Gtijjlths' 
and other amendments w'us conlnmed on the in‘\t day, the 7th. Jnly when 
moic than loity-eight uniendmeiitH to the change made by the Uppei House 
in the Bill roilncing the niiinhci ot nominated seats liom eight to four, 
were moved by the Opposition. On behalf of the Government the hon. Natoab 
Dahaditr of Uarca, MimsK'r for Local ^clf-Govcriimcnt, moved an amendment 
seeking to restore the original provision of the Bill, namely, that eight councillors 
shall bo appointed by the Oovcnniont, three of whom fihall lie membois of the 
t'iehcdulcd Caste Cominniiity. The (ipj^osition propoHxl various wmys as to how the 
lour noimniiled seats, as suggosU'd by ihe Coum il, should bo distributed, and 
urged furtlior riHluction in the nniuber oi nominated Boats. Opimsition spcakcis 
laiinclusd a vigorous attack on the system ol nomination tri Muriici]ail unil loeal 
iiodios. Th(‘. amendmoLls were under consideration when the Assembly adjourned 
(ill Monday the 10th. July when, on the motion ot the Nvwab Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minialor for Lineal Hclf-fiovernment, li rejeided the amendment made by the 
Upper J louse to the Bill, and Htnek toils pnwious decision. In the Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, it was provided that the Government shall nominate eight councillors 
ol the Caliaittn Corporation, ol whom three sliull be members of tlie fi^chemiled 
Caste coinmuiuty. TJie llpp<-r Ifousi*, by an ainendnumt, had reduced the mimbcr 
of councillors to be nominated by the ilovernment from eight to font, and had 
also ilonc away with the pioviuioa n-sorving throe of the nominated scats for the 
Hchednied Caste eommunUy, A Krisliak Praja Party amcrulment socking to 
reduce iJic number of noruiuated members to two— one Hindu and one Muslun-was 
ioiected bv JIQ to Gd votes. An nmendmenl moved by a Scheduled Caste niombor 
of the CNmgress Party, urging that of the lour lucmbcrh to bo nominated by the 
Government as snggCHled by the Uiipor House, three shall be members of the 
Hcheduleil CuHto community, was reicetiHl by HO to 70 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicatod to the Ujipoi* House, which met on the next day. 
HuNfiKU HtiUkk of Poutioal iTusoNisns 

11th* JULY -.--After two hours’ haaioil debate to-day the Congress Party’s adjourn- 
ment motion on the liungcr-strikc of political prisoners in the Dum Diim Oontral 

Most o£lSe’"fc7mo of ’ the" jTouso oirtli^ liken up by an adjourn - 

inoiit motion moved by J>r. Naltnakifkya Sanyal (Congress) to discuss the situation 
created by the action of the Magistrate in Tirohibiting prototion work at Kungrani 
town (Uangpur) against the erosion caused by Hoods m Uhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by J1 wolos to 70, after nearly two hours’ debate* Uuriug the rlobato 
certain remarks wore mailo which croatod a good deal of heat and commotion m 
the lioiiso. The twovccdiniiB of the Houbo in ioIhUou to these remarks were Inter 
rcfcrml to the ravileucs Oominitteo by the hon. Hpeakur and the Press was askwi 
not to luentiou it in ^tail. 
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Jail waB rejected by 116 to 81 votes. The Congicss Tarty, the Kiishak Traia 
Tarty, the Independent Scheduled Caste Taity and some niemhcis of the Hindu 
Nationalist Party voted for the Europc'an Oroiip and a member of the hJindu Nationa- 
list Paity voted against the motion. ^Jbe Mahainja ol Mymcnsiny,li icinained 
neutral. Mo\ing thc^ adjournment motion I\Ii. Harcnduivath Choudliu?,, (Congussj 
said that he was voicing the jjublio rcgiet— the legiet of the man in the sticct— 
that politicals ■were still lotting in the jails of this pioviiice. ITc iccallod 
Mahatma Gandhi’s negotiation with the Bengal Go\e'nmeiit in this 

connection, and said that Mahatma Gandhi iiiidcrstood the (jo’voinincnt’s 
jioBition to bo that there would not remain a single politi'*al piisonci in 
jail after April L'i, 191i9. Either Mahatma Gandhi did not undeisland the 
Government position or the latter did not imdcrslaiid Mahatma (iandhi’s 

position. Proceeding, Mr. Choudhiuy said that the Go\cinnient stood commit ied 
to a policy of iclcasc, and the public had a right to know why that polny ha<l 
not been tally implemented by now. IJo recalled tliat the question of leleasc ot 
political pnsoncis had found a place, a piominent place, in the election iirogrammc 
of most paiticB, including the Ministerialists. But they found now that iorly per ceiit 
of the youths were still lotting m jail. Jie said that the pnsoncis had gone on 
hunger-strike, being diiven to a state ot despair. Mr. Shami^uddiu Ahmed, 
ex-Minister and Lcadei of the Iviishak Pioja Party, in Bupi;orting tlie motion, 
said that a large nurnbei ot ])olitieal jnisoneis had liecii lelcaoed. But he thouglit 
that tins policy of releasing the piisoneis in diiblets liad not been a wise polny. 
The question of n'lcanc of political piisoiicrs was not u party qiu'stion. It was 
not a matter to be tiillod with. G'hcse prisoners wore not t^.lc^('S, ilai'oits or 
xobbers. Tluy lud boon stinggling lor the freedom of thini country. One 
might not agree with tlieir methods. But liundMdfl and thoiiHands of them 
had ^'Onc to jail to sec tfiat the j roplo of this lountry wore aide to breathe tno 
tdv of friM'don), just like Englmhmau in England, and Geinnins in ({ernnmy 
(laughter from European bem hes), Mi. Alimed tinned to the Emoiican beiicheH and 
said that this was not a niutlci to Imiyii Uw (<*nea oi “hlmme. hbamc” f»‘om the OjqioM- 
tion beneh(‘R.) Cone hiding, he appealed to the JMinistiy to grasp Inis ojqiorluniiy 
and release the pilsoneiH as early as p<tssible.. Mr. P}ofulln iMimnr Cun<jnl(/, 
ox-Htate j>risoner, in his maiden sj eec.li, demanded as a matler of light that 
]/olitieal oTisoncrB should be sid at liberty. Rpcaking on lichall of iJie ESiropoan 
Group, ^Ir. Cuvtui Mtihr Himl thni some ol tin^so prisoners were eouMctc'd uml 
sentenced for acts of violence and added that tlmse were not eojlainly acts ot 
patriotism. lie said tJiut the relca.-ie of pnsonerH was a mattiii* where serious 
ininciplos \verc invohed ami where (weiy siiu'b* care reiimieil Sjieajl eonshleratinn 
on its own niorit. lie tlainglit that Iheieiy lihcial j-olny which had been laloiiled 
l)y the Government and tlm ininiense (rain w'lueh laid Iceii l)os*oiv(‘{l on lias (piesUnu 
by the (iovcrnnieut commanded the symiiuthy of the Mouse uikI of the piddn*. 
Mr. Harat Chandra Hone, Liader ol tlic ()ptK>Ml.ion, siippoiling iluj adjminiinoiit 
motion. rci)iidiat(‘d the charges made against him persomdly by the Ihmm jVhaist<T 
of breach of eonfidern'c in relation to th(‘ proeci'dings of the Advisory Conmntlei'. 
Mr. Bose main turned that no ban Lad been impost d by Uni dinsion of the 
Gommittoc on any mombe:', far less, <m u inemlnjr who lunl ri'sif'ricd his mcudier- 
ship from explaining to the jaiblie why Iw hud done. so. lie denied the eliurge of 
dilatorinefls lcvelle<l against the tbugress Party in st'le.t*tmg its repiesentutives. 
On the ountrary, he chargeil the Govomment with dilatoriness in announcing tho 
iwirsonnel of tho ComniiUcc. Mr. l?osc‘ s»id that nobody domed that these prisoners 
were guilty under this or that section ol the Fncliau I’l’iial Code. But the qiieHtion 
wus, whether the time was not. iii*e to release these i»risonorH only crime hud 

been that their country’s freiduni hail been tho dream of their Wio lie asked the 
Mouse to Tcmcmbor tlint .he rul moti\ti of their crinn* was love (»f country. 
Replying to an inim’ioclion by a mendier of l.be Oouliihm J^ariy, that those pooplt* 
were ‘murdiTors', Mr. Bose iiskeil if anyone would maintain to-day that Mielnu'l 
Oolhus, Kemal Paslia ami Do Vafera were inunlerors. 'riioho iinsomjrs, ho said, 
hod abjured the patii of violen(*e, and tlioy shouI<l now Ix^ sot at liberty to bo of 
service to tho nation. Replying to this H\v Nazi muddm, 11 omo Minister, 

said that in pursnanco of tlunr t>olic-y, tliey had already roIeastMl moic than thnxi 
thousand detenus and a large number ol political prisoneis. Tho Governmont had 
appoiutt^d an Advisory Committco to go Into tho question of the releaso of conviidod 
political prisoners. Itc would tell the Mouse that, excoiding in eight cases, where 
»omo restrictiona had been imj)o.4(*d by the Govornment, in not a single ease 
recommended and considered by Uie Goveninieat, Iiud the latter failed to give 
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effect to the suggestions of the Committee. The Home Minister denied that love 
of country was the motive of the ciimes of these terroiisi piisoneis. The Home 
Munster thought that the piisoncis weie actuated by motives of gain, retaliation, 
etc., and theiefoze no claim foi picforeniial tieatmcnt c-ould be maintained on then* 
behalf. If motive was to bo the considciation for the lelcase of any class of 
prisoners, those convicted for crimes peipetiatcd on grojncls of religious faith 
might claim the same piivilega The Goveinmciit weie not piepared to agree to 
the^ principle of releasing prisoneis on the mere ground ol their motives. The 
Home Minister, moceeding, said that thcie was absolutely no jusliiication for the 
liunaer-stiilce He vioiild leiteiatc the Cioveuiment’s position that no Government 
could ever agice to yield to throats, llie Home IMuiister held that the publication 
of the cories])Oii donee bet v, eon the Tjoadei of tnc O|))iosition arid Mahatma Gandhi 
and the with(Ira\ud of the Co!\^,icss mcmbcis fiom the .\<ivisoiy Committee had 
piocipitated the hnugei-stiike. 

Congi’ess Paity and the Advisory Cosniiiifcteo 
Sin NAziMUDDiN^a Statement 

The Inm. Sir Naz'ftnuridin, Homo Munstci, ui his statement in the Assem- 
bly on ilie 7th July, said 

“On the 2oth ol September, 19.‘>8, the Oovcrninent of Bengal announced their 
poh(*y in regain to the release ot lorroiist convicts, and in paiticular made it 
clear that, for reasons iccoided, they weic not prcpaml to subscribe to a policy 
of mdiscainiinate loleasc. The Government annonneed that they would release 
ceitain eategoiics of prisoneiB\oij thou own initiatue, which they have alieady 
done, and that with rcgaid to tlic lemainder, they would a[jpoint a committee to 
advjso the Goveinmcnt on the eveicise of clemency in then cases, the final decision 
in each case rc'nmning with the Govciiiment 

“The statement issued by Mr. Gandhi, and the corrcspondenco which passed 
between the Home hliiiister and hTr. Gandhi, which has been published liy the 
(Tovcinmcnt made two other ])Oiuts clear, namely, that the Goveinnient were 
nob prciiared to sot a tnne-limit within which the piismeis were to bo released, 
and, soiondly, that the Government intended to undcitakc the iclease of piisoners 
on their own rcsponsibilily and not on the basis of assiuances given by prisoners 
to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him .o the Government. As Mr, Gandhi 
himself stated, the interviews which he was allowed to have with the prisoners 
were lor his ow'U satisfaction only. 

‘^he Committee appointed by the Government was so constituted as to give 
representation to all shades of opinion in the Legislature, and indeed was composed 
of members of the Lcffislaturo with the exception of the President, a retired High 
Court Judge, and one ofheiah 

“In accordance with this policy, the Congress Party in the Legislature were 
asked to nominate representatives and Mr, Barat Chandra Bose and Mr, Lalit 
Mohan Das were nominated. The invitation to the Congress Party was issued on 
the 26th September 1038, and it was, after a considciablc interval, that is to say, 
on the 23rd October, that a reply was sent nominating Mr. Bose and Mr. Das, 
In that rojily, Mr, Bose said that the Government weie well aware that the 
Congress Party could not identify itself or agree with the (lovernment’s policy in 
respect of political prisonerB. But, as the policy of the Government had been 
set forth in a comniuniiine of September 25, that is to say, the day prior to the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Boso, the latter could have been under no 
misapprehension as to whnt the Government’s policy was, and as to the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed, namely, to consider individual cases 
on their meiils and advise Government accordingly. 

“The Committee began its sittings in December 1038, and although its 
deliberations have had to bo frequently interrupted or postponed, more often than 
not to suit the convenience of the Congress members, it has examined ail but 
twenty and made recommendations to the Oovenimcnt in 184 cases, 

“As soon as the recommendations of tlie Committee were received by t)ie 
Government, they have been taken into consideration and dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. In 146 cases, prisoners have been released as recommended by the 
Oommitt^ Thirty-eight recommendations are still under consideration by the 
Government, In no case has the recommendation of the Committee been definitely 
turn^ down, 
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the CRLC of two pii=ioncrs, who ?ro snspected tu])Gr(*i.ilfir Rubjects, the 
Govciiimcnt coJiBidcred it necostJary to impose certain couditionR. Tii another 
caRC, whore a iniHonci was iGiommcnfloil tor rclcaRe on nicdi(‘al grounds, it was 
loiind necessary, while the Comniiticc wcio considonne, the ease, to send him to 
hospital to undergo an opciation. A successful opcialion tor appendicitis was 
yicrformed, and the jinsonei is now convaleseciit. As the diagnosis on which the 
Committee made ihc'r recommendation has been modified as a result of the 
operation, the case has been rcfcircd bank to them for turthcr consideration. In 
another ease, a piisonei’s mental coiidiUon came into question, and on iG(*civing 
the recoinmcndatJon oi the Committee, the CTOverninent had the prisoner e^amuioii 
by an oxpcit. He recomriicndcd (‘Oi-tani treatment, which has been earned out 
The yuisoMoi is about to be cxaiiuucd again boiorc the Covcinmnni pass oiileis on 
this case. Finally, in one case the Gorernmeut had to leler the rccommendalior 
of the OominiUcc Inick to them lor further consideration. Alter mtcrvic^Miig llv 
yn’isoiier the Commndco renoated their rocommondatiun* It has licon accepted 
the Govcininent and the prisoncT has been released. 

the first meeting oC the ConimiLtco it was agreed by all the members that 
their proceedings should be regarded as confidential and that statoments, if any, 
flhould he made with the authority of the Prosiilent, if possible, alter consulting 
the Committee an a whole. The piililication, tlicietoiC, of the coircspondoimc pnr- 
yiorting to have passed between Mr. E^aiat Oiuindia Dose and Mr. Gandhi, in which 
reference is made to the yivoceedings of the Committee in certain cases and to tho 
attitude oi individual members, is a breach of conlidence. It is the publicntioa ol 
this coriesi'ondenco which has led the imsonets in the Ahporc and Diini Gum 
Contial .Tailn to emne lo totally unjiislificd conclusions rcgaiding the relatioiiR 
between the Govoiiuncnt and the Committee. As described above, both tlio Govciii- 
inoiit and tho Oonimiltce have pioeecdcd steadily and consistently to play tlicu 
respective parts in losiiect of the policy announced in Heptemlioi last year. The 
deliberations of tho CommilJce are not complete, d’ho Govcimnout arc not yet in 
possession of all their rocominciidntionH. Unlil the Committee’s rccoinmondatioiis 
nave been received and considered, the Govorninont naturally arc not in a ]>osi(Ioii 
to come to any final (lecision m tho case of any individual prisoner. Other than 
the letter of resignation, the Government have received no communication either 
from !Mr. Bose or Mr. Gandhi. TJicy were not gumi co{)ieB of the {*orres])ondoin‘e, 
nor wore they informed of the coircBpondencc or oi tlio inieulion to make it i)u}ili(*. 

\Mr. Boho, in submitting tho resignations of lumsidf and Mr. Das, slated that" 
the reason for the rcsigna^iomj was, tlut their nppioach to the (piestion of 
iclcasc of the convicted prisoners diilbred fundamentally fioni that of most of 
the other membeis of tho Committee. In infoiniitig tho Ihcsident of the 
Committee that they had resigned, Mr. Bose expiessed giatitiido for tlio consKlora- 
tion with which he and his colleagues had been treated. ' 'riie (‘on-liision, theH‘ff)r(>, 
IS that it was no failure on tho jnirt of the Govciiiment to im})ienif‘nt IIkmi* policy 
that led to the resignations. The plain fact is tliat Mr Ihmo failed in an endeavour 
to make the Committee as a whole agree to tho immediate uiieoinhtnmal reletihc 
of every ease placed )>efoie them. There has liccn and can Im no (piestion of nn 
altoration in the policy of tlio (iovornmcnt or of failure of lhf‘ (Jovernment to 
implement iliab poIi<‘y, nor has there been on the yiart of tho Committee any failure 
to allow the lopreseiuatives of the Congress Party tho fullest opportunity ami hititnte 
to icproscut their paiticiilur views. Tho Govornmont, liowcver, w(»re anxious that Mr. 
Bose’s defection should not leave tlio Congress J’arty nurcpnwiited nn tlio Commitii^c, 
and they accordingly at onw wrote and enquired whether the Party desired to nominate 
representatives to replace Mr. Bose ami Mr. Das, In reply, tlic Government wt're 
informed that ns Mr. Bose’s views could not ho harmonized with those of tiu' Com- 
mitteo, and as the Party acci'pted Mr. Bos(‘’s views, tlu'ro could be no possibility 
of any other UKimbor or iiiombers partKapating in die proecvdings of tln^ Com- 
mittcc. 'ihis disposes of the Buggestiori that they should bo reliivited to jinn the 
Commii^tec. 

‘‘As 1 have already said, the Governmont Inive aiipoinliMl to mlvine them a 
Committen of represontotives of tho (Uirerent parlies in (he la^jslatnrc. Their 
policy and the composition of the ComiriitU'e Iiave bei'n befoie tlic pnblie for many 
months. At tlic time of tho Budget ami on inmimerable olher oecasions during a 
lengthy session, oiinoctunities have oceurn'd tor ehallenring this policy or lor 
(lemonstratinp that it wim not in iiceordanee willi the wishes of tho Legislaluro, to 
whicli the Ministry is rijaimnsililc. On no single 0(‘casion, however, has it, fur one 
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moment, been qucKlioncd in Ihc Legiulatiiie. The assertion, which has sometimes 
been made, that tlio attitude of the Govenimcnt in this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accoidimco with the wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
cuiitiary, it is demoiisuablc that not. only have the Oo\enimcnt a])pioa<*hcd the 
£;cneral i>ioblem in a coneihaiory spiiit, but they have been caieful to asBoeiate 
with them, at cvciy siuj'C, meniVieis of the Lcjiislature, including those, whose 
views they knew, 'vveic not identical with their own,” 

Rules fok Conduct of Busine'^s 

12ih. JULY ’ — The Assembly had a biicf sitting to-diiy. The House appio'sod, 
without any dihciission, the diatt lulcs oi proceduie for the conduct of business 
of the Assembly, as laesfuilcd the Committee api/Ointod by the House. Under 
tlie new iiiles, evety Fiida^ in a st'ssion wuli be set apait for non-otlicial business, 
pioMded, in tiic opinion of the Sprain, lliere ib no uigcnt fluvoLiiment business. 
Anothei* ’change nuulc is that nou-oiliMal Bills which c.annot be introduced for want 
of tune bciouf Uk' opiiy ot a session, will I’emaiu pending Im' tlie ne\t session, 
W'lthout lapsing as now. A lliiid change dieted is that discaissions on (Trtiun 
noii-oHit lal ies()liitioiiH mav bo obiected to liy u nunister on mounds of being 
(letiiniental to the joiblic inteiosb piovidcd sneli objecUons is niihehl by ilic Spvahei, 
Chnsidciation ol nilcs recoin iiieiulod by the Comnnthjc, atrctUng the discliaige of 
the Covernoi’s diitu's undei (he (Jovennnent of India Act, lOX), has been kept in 
abcvan<*e, the Hpralrr having undeiiiiUen to consult legal opinion on the constit.n* 
tioiial iioints nnolved. The rules adopted by the Assembly to-day will come into 
li>n‘C lioiu the next section ol the A^mmuIiIv. 

i\!i. Ashntf Alt, 1 >ei)uty Bpeukei intiodueod tlio riivilogcs ihll which will 
come u]) foi eonsid(*ration in the next session of the Assembly. 

Tiic lion. Mi. Multnida ilrhani AfiUhcL ]uescn1od the rc)‘Ort of the Bchict. 
ComnnI.tcc on the I?eng,al Agricultural Heblors (Amoiulmenl) Bill, 1931). 

i;Uh. JULY : -The budget session of the Assenihl\, the longest on record in the 
history of Indian Icgislatuies, W'as pimo'/iuid after un horn's sitiing tins evening, 'flie 
Assembly had sittings duiitig the session, whirdi commeiiewl on Februaiy 18 last. 

Tlie Svctciani lead a nif'ssjuic Iinai the Becrctary of the [hmgal Oonneil 
stating that tlio (Joumil liail a-\reeil to tluj Calcutta Munn ipal ^Ameudmcnl) Bill, 
11)31), as pasHcil by iiio Assc-nildy. , , , , , , 

Tlio Sprakvr jinnounecM that the, (’oimnitti’o of Ihnilcgos had (b^iuded h) drop 
the matter referred to it by Mr. A/x/wr Malmnttm Sultlttjiut (Coalition) ^ in view of 
the lad that a lueinlier of tint Asscmltly who was expcotiMl to give miiterial evidence 
in the matter was dead. Siiu'c the matter bad been dritpped liy the Ihivilegos Com- 
mittee, It was only fair, the Bp(‘akei rennuked, that he should state that no blame 
attached to Mr. Biddupu. ... 

The (lut'sliou wiidhcr members of l<'gislnturos in India cnjc>y any privilege 
ensuring tlicm Ircedom of mmement, particnluily in thoir rospedivc eoiiBtituencics, 
was next raised by means of a piivdege motion by Ur, J^almuMtai/a Sanyal 
(Congress). Ur. Bunyai movid : ‘M’lus Assomhly is of opinion that the <TO\ornmoiift 
should take the necessary steps to ensure, freedom uf movement of members of 
tlio Jegislatuio in the jinniiiee ol Bengid especially in their respective constituencies.” 
On the motion of Sir Home Mimstm, Ur. BanyaFs motion w'as 

referred to the Briviloges Coiumitteo of tho House. Aho J louse was then pronujmd. 

Winter Session- Calcutta— 27th. Nov. to20tb. Dec 1939 

Aorh’U1/i'uu.\d Dkjitoub Amendment Bill 

Tho Winter session of the AsBcmbly commonecd at adeuUa on tho 
27tli, November with the hon. Kkan Bahadur M. A mul linq, 

Bpeaker, m tho chair, 'I’lio horn Mr, Muhmda Mian i/wZ/tr/j, Minister 
in (diavgo of the (to“ 0 |H*rative Ueiiartmcnt, jncscnlcd Ihe Jroj'ort oi tho holof't 
Committee on the Bengal Agrumlturat Debtors' Amcndnictit Bill. 1930, and moved 
that tho BUJ, as amended, be taken irif.o consideration. Three motions from the 
Congress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Bclect Coni mitt ce were rejected 
without a division and tlio House agr^Hid to take the measure into consideration. 
The Assombly wa» discussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjournca. 

Aoj. Motion— Han on Meetings 

After a short tjucsUon houij Mo% HcLTendrci Nath Choudhury (Congress) 
15 
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wanted leave of the Kouae to move an adjournment motion io clwcuhiH the situation 
that had arisen lu the province on account of tiio prohibition of i)ublic mQctinj*H, 
processions, or gathciin&s by the Government notilicatioa of vScptemlier 5 last 
issued under the Defence of India Rules. The Home Miiustcr, Sir Nazimuddin, 
objetited to the motion being admitted. The Spmher said that he was not quite sure 
whether the motion was in order, particulaily so far as its framing was concerned. 
He discussed the matter with the Homo Minister and the mover in his chamber 
m the evening and tound that the motion was in order. The debate was 
accordingly held on the nest day, the 28th. November, when the motion 
was re]eetecl by 120 votes to 80. The motion was supported liy the Congress 
Party, the Krishak Proia Party, the Independent tteliedulcd Caste Party and 
some members of the Hindu Nationalist Party, while the Oppositionists moluded 
the Coalition Ministerialist Party, the Euiopean Gioiip and some mdopcndenl 
Plindu members. The mover of the motion, Bui llarendianath OhoioMiurt/ rcl erred 
to the assuiance given by Sir iilaliulla Khan in the Central Assembly, when 
introducing the Defence of India Bill, that the ]>awcr which it ooafcerrcd on the 
Central and Provincial Governments would be emidoyed only when a contuigcii(*y 
jnstitied and called for then use. The member added that wiihm forty-eight houis 
of the inomulgation of the Detciice oi India Rules, the Bengal Govcinmcnt Inul 
issued this nolilicatiou without announcing any icasoii. He cliaigcd the Bengal 
(4overnmcnt with breach oi laitli with the public. JIc anlicipalcd that the European 
membeis of the Asseml)ly would suppoii the Govcinmcnt and oppose the motion, 
but lie challenged the Euiopean members to }joint out a single case in xespect of 
any of the Acts or regulations in force in England whcio public mootings ainl 
processions were prohibited Were they to undci stand, he asked, that Bengal was 
nearer the tlieatro of war tliaii England ? Nearly a dozen spoakors paiticir»ate(l 
in the discussion of the motion. Dr. tiurei^h Ufnioi'jdc ((longrcss J.alioiir) comj)lumod 
that the promulgation of the notiUoation had resulted in stiliing trade union 
activities. Dr. Shyamaptasad Moolharfoe (Independent Jiindu) i(‘feiTod to the 
alleged oppression of Hindus in soiuc parts of the pioviiuio and he rcriiiestcd the 
hon. Mr. llnq to accompany him on a tour of tlu)sc disirictb whore tJicse senouh 
allegations had been made and to enquire into them. Mr. J\looklioiico criticised 
the rigour of press censoiship in Bengal and allegt'd that the (auisorsliip was 
one-sided in some instances. 'Ilie hon. Mr. A. A'. Fazhii Hnq smd that he wonhl 
like to toll Ins fuend J)r. Mookhorjec, tliat bo would ha\e io go with 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to various places, not iii Bengal but outsido it, m vimnavium 
with the challenge that Mr, Nehru had aettepted. 11 Dr Mookherjee liad si'riously 
made that challeiige, let him anang'C a luogramme. If lie (Mr. ilnq) could not 
himself go, lie woiihl ask somebody on Ins bcindl to accomiiany whore l)r. 
Mookherjee wanted to hold an enquiry. Speaking on t(ic adjoin nniont molmii 
on behalt of the Goveniment, the hon. Khuafd Sxr A'dinNin/ hn, lioino l\IuuK(cr 
said that, so tar as he and his Muslim colleagiK's in tlio Cabinot \v(‘ro (‘oncornod’ 
the jiosition was, that unlil and unless the Woiknig ('oiuiniMoc of the All-India 
Muslim Ijeague gave a dediiitc mandalc and culled upon tbem to resign, lliey hiul 
to cany out the duties of their ollico (‘oiiseientionsly and honestly. And m 
pursuance of that policy, they had l^ecn e.arrying; on their duties in a manner 
which they considered to be light. Bir Nazimuddin cxplauied Unit the notifl<‘ation 
had been issued under the Defence of India Podes. Tho ihroo main obiocts of 
the rules were these : Fristly, during the war there should be no ae.tion or 
activities which might tend to create a fooling of liostility towards the (Jovernment 
or cause an impression t.o grow among the public that they Phouhl not assist in 
the war. Anything designed to create propaganda against war had to be prevented. 
Becondly, during war time, there sliould noecBsarily be a (*aluin amount of 
curtailment of civic rights and liberties. They w^oidd have to tiiko steps to prevent 
any disturbance iu the ju’oviuee. And thirdly, it was Uicir duty to see that 
communal diJlercuoes and communal questions were not ac(‘ontnatcd, leading 
ultimately to a breach of tlic ijcncc. In the ajiplication of thc‘so rules, the Bengal 
(lovernment had taken great care to sec that absolute frcf«lom and absolute liboity 
was ensured to the people so far as ciiLicism of the Bengal Government’s p<jHcv 
programme or ac.tions were concerned. He declared tliat no restrictions had been’ 
placed on any body who desired to criticise the activities of the Government or 
Its policy and wanted to create publi(‘ opinion with a view to replacing this 
Goveinmont by ^lother. He challenged anyone to cite one single uiBiiinco to show 
ttiat action had been taken against any one under these rules for criticising the 
Government’s policy and activities. 
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Ac.up^ui Tni*AL DLr.ToPvH Amend Bill 

20th N0VEM3BB *— Tho piocccdiiifAS in flic House to-day vilicii the Bengal 
Agi if'idtiiral ])ohl.ois’ Am^iidaicid, fiill amis dealt ^vlth wcic tioe fioiii excitement. 
The Houbc disposed Oi nj^nf Hum a tlo/.(‘n clauses of tlic Bill to-day. Non-ofli(‘ial 
amendments weie icicfded. Only one anieiulirn'iit, moved on Ix'haU of the Miiiis- 
tciiahst Pally, ivas aircpd'd hy the ]\l’inisi.er in chage of the Bill. 

Control oe Ji.rn Production 

20lb NOVEM'^ER • - Aitei iioiulv tivo honin’ dcbiilo, the Assembly to-uight, 
by 97 against 91 ^olew reit^cti'd an amendin ril moved by Mi. Aha Hoy.mn Saiko) 
(ICnshak Proia) to tie* Ibnunl Ju-'o ib*guI;ition Bdi, 19.‘{9, nreing that the Bill be 
I'lrciilated lor the pm^-ose of eheiini.', Oi-iniou th(>n‘on by lla* 1st of Apnl. ^I'hc 
(V)ngiess Party \<)led in hoioni of Ihe anif'iidinent along ^^lth tbo KriHlink Pioja 
Paity and the JO'iroia^i'i) jns^nl \oU‘(l aaainsi ii. H'he Bill was intioduced 

by the hon. J'dr. Tiuhtp'mf^iin iChav, bn Aem-nltiire, who also moved that 

the Bill be relci red to a H'‘le< t OoinnutU*'* of eleven inemtHM's with instruction to 
snlimit their iei)f»rt by l)('t'emi)er H, One otlujr amendmenl, moved on liehalf oi 

the Congieiis Baity by In. Av///?/eAv/io Sf’/h/td foi eii<‘iiIatioii of the Bill, was 

negatned without ii (h;isioii 4'he (huinnmcnt motion for refmeiico of the Bill to 
a Select (Committee ^YflH a'*i‘{'p<erL by the Ilonsc wifliout a dnision, The Bill ]no- 

videfl, in the hist plafo, toi the injtking of a record of the land upon wdiith every 

individual groNver (‘uitividrs jute in any given year. It fnrtlier provides that the 
(lovernment may, befon^ tb(‘ sowing season of any j car commeiicrH, declare, aft tn 
due (sonsKhnal.ion ol tlie position at ll'e time reuaiding the supply and demand 
foi into and all niaitf^rs peitinent tbeielo, that the area u]>on wduch the next ciop 
may be sowni Hindi be icjulated and also deidnre the extent of that regnlatiiMi. 
'Thereupon on the liasis of the picpaied record, allolnnnit will lie made to the indi- 
vidual grower Uiiongli th<‘, agen(*y of local cf/mnutieeH id spe(*iiic aieus, upon wditcli 
new licences for th(‘ ciilMsation of jut(‘ will 1)0 pcrnutteil for Urn season about to 

coiniuoiieo. Tu this manner, it is i roi<osed io control the Hup]ily of raw jute and 

to adjust., us far us possdde, the autieipalod ilemuud tor the your in (juostion, 

Al)j-Cvx<}\ iMPUOVhMENT BlLL 

liit. DEC'EMiUilU : • Xon-otlimal Bills were eonsideied in the AwHeuibly today. 
A laige iiiiniber ol Bills vseie introdin'ed most of which w’W. circulated lor 
idaating pulilic opinion, iMr. P. lUuHnjkc niUoduMMl the Adi (Innpa lmpro\(miujt 
Bill, the onjeid. of wliich wart to rt'suHcitate the rivcT, Ibe water of tvlii(*h» the mover 

said, had hi'Ctune sla Muint and polluted. '’I he lion, Maharitja o/ LUn^imbatur, in 

moving that the Bdl be cinnilaled for (‘iRiiting jndijie (/inniou, snhl ilmt the (Jovtu'ii- 
meat had alreuily spent (*onsUleiahle Hum of money on the projnet. But on siieli a 
mi'tisuni he should like to eonsult public oianum. The nioiiou for circulat.io» wuh 
eurriod, 

PonricAb Puihonerk’ ClLAhKiEiOA^'ioN Bill 

Mr. Tb Chipla introduced the Politieal JhlsonerB’ Olassifieation Bill, the 
object of wdiudi was lo ]»n>viile faiahties for the political lU’isoiieis in jail and to enui>h‘ 
tlumi to beimnie ustdnl niemhers ol society aller th(*ir leleiise. It 'was desinihlo, slalod 
tlie statement of objects and reasons, that political prisoinus should be segregated fnnn 
tlui ordinary criiuiualrt. 1'he (*liissin<*ation of luirtonerH in three divimons neeording to 
sih'ial HtaluH and sLandiuds of thing had presented many difneuHics so fai as 
IHilitiical iiriHonnrs were concerned. In uurnorouH cases the elaKsification had been 
arbitrary ami uiiHatiHfaciory, Jt was, therefore, eonsulereil ncoessary that j^oUihad 
prisoners sJiouM fie lirought togetluT under one class and more humane treulmeiit 
should bo ensured in jail so that th<*y nuglit not lie shattiwed in lieallh and niiml 
as unfortunately had fu'cn the case with many polituail prisoners. Mr. Gupta Urg:<vl 
for refereucc of the Hill lo a Helect (Jonimitlco. He said that if the provisions 
o£ the Bill wore aecn)>teil, UiiB would give groat relief to the Home Minister and 
the lot of diilicnltics that wcto oxporieneed owing to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the jails could ]>e avoided. The motion for eire.ulation was carried by 81 to 42 voU'S* 
ANTI-TjHIM rMPUKHSlOl? BlLL 

Allan Bahadur Mohamwed AH introduced the Anti-dnim Impression Bill 
which aimed at. prohibiting thumb impression and making it compulsory for porsons 
between the ago of 18 and 55 to writo their names in any language current in the 
province. Tho measure was likely, in Uic opiiuou o£ the mover, to give an impetus 
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to literacy and the (fovornmcnt take advimtsijiC of it to <^ivc il a more 

efleeUve turn. The Bill wai^ (‘iioulatcd tor eliciUu^ o[.iuion, 

PtTiJiJO Mishrmeanoit- Bjle 

Dr, Nnhnakiiha Sanyal nitvo<luccd the MtsdemoainMir Bill, the aim of 

T^hich waH to make the luiaiiae ot powers by people holdinj; ]nihU*i uilit^o puiushublo, 
This, Saul Dv. Sanyal, was not provnlcd for iii the Government of India A(’t, T.Kio. 
The uetjessity for such a measure, said the mover, had l^ecn emijhasised by the 
pLoecedniy^s of cleetiou tribiuuilB and other couifcs. 

Court of Wares Amend. Bile 

Mr. Abu IFossain Sarcar intro(liR‘cd the Bontcal Court of Wards (Amoml- 
mont) Bill. It was circulated for eliciting ]niblic opinion afrei defoatinf? the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a vSelect Oomniittec. The House divided on it. The 
motion for circulation was earned by IOC to 57 votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. AJtab Hossam Joardar introduced the Bengal Marnage Dawry Billy Mr. 
Mirza Abdul HafiZy the Legal Pracbtumeis* and Mr. H, /V. Hoy (Jowilhitry, the 
Bengal Prohihihon Bill, The last two lulls were cuvnlated tor cIlciIiur publu* 
opinion. The House then adjouriied till Tuesday next the 5th. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

5th. & 6th. DECEMBER * -The Assembly had a ahorf. session to-day, liavin^' 
sat for only about an hour, the bufiincas bcin;* the conaidnanon ot ihioe ollivail bills. 
Two amending bills weiesent to the fc^clect Gominilteo iind the otbci was intioduiTMl, 
there being no (UsciisBion on tlioin. All these Bills were moved liy the Hon. iVatrab 
Musharrvifl Hossain* The Official Trustees {Bengal A mendmen/) B'll and the 
Ad7iim%st7 ator-QeneraVs (Bengal Amendment) Dtlf which iveie rcloired to select 
committees, aimed at iiermiiting suitable fractional audit of ac(‘unnt ot eslutos in 
place of cent per cent audit, which the piescni law required, as it nivolvi'd iin neces- 
sary expenditure. The Bengal General Clauses (Amendment) UtU, wliudi was in*' 
ti'odiic^, sought to make provision foi certain ainendmcuLs which were necoKHitated 
by the passing of the Ooveinmont of India Act. ^J'lic Bills also siinied :it (‘slublishing 
beyond doubt that the repeal ot an amending act does not aircct (ho continuance 
of the ainendmonts made by it and enables a large nuinlior of A<*(s which wauc 
confined to making textual amendments in previous acts to be rcpcah^l Nc'ct day, 
the 6th. December, the House mot in expcidation of a big debate over the considonJ- 
tion of the Bengal Ojjiaal Records Bill but tins did not come ofi* on accounts of 
Hon. Mr. A* K, Fuzlul Hag, rremier, who w'us in (harge of the Bill, hiniKoIf 
proposing that the Bill be-recirculntod tor eliciting iiuldic opinion. The Brnnior said 
that the reason for thus was that (ho response to the invitation for opinion from the 
public had lieoii veiy poor. Therefore he was prepared to re-cnculate the Bill for 
eliciting public oimiiou. Tho House agreeing to it, there was no furtdier Imsini'ss and 
the House rose within a few minutes ot the disposal of the (luestion. 

Supplementary Budoet Estimates 

7th. DECEMBER Tho preparation of a record of the land on whicli jute was 
grown this year, recently undertaken by the Bengal C?overnm(‘nt in order to regulate 
the growing of jute, would, it was estimated, cost Ks. 7,15,<KO. Tins was rcviided 
in the supplementary Budget EsthnatoB tor the year y>rescnle(l this evemug 

by the lion, Mr. Nahm Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, "'Hic total supplementary 
demand is for Ks. 02,10,000 under five heads. These indiido Its (),7I,<HJ0 under the 
head, “Eamino Relief owing to diattess caused by flooils and droughB^ ami Ks. 
47.50,000 under the head “Loans and ndvaucos by Viovnu-ml Government.” Jn con- 
nection with the hist demand, it was pointed out that the budget contained a provi- 
sion of Rs. 5 lakhs under the head 'A<Ivniu‘es to cidtivatois’. To me(‘t the situation 
aiising out of floods and droughts, aliotmeuis had already been made to District 
Oflh'crs totalling Rs, 37, (K), 000 and it ivas estimated Unit the rcquireinenU for the 
remainder of tho year would be about Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The Benoal Ejhhkuies Bir.L 

8th. DECEMBER The Assembly disposed in (piick snccession today the wJiole 
list of noa-official Bills, dliere was only one division demanded but there too the 
Government amendment for ru-cuvulating the bill was (*arrit*d by an overwhelming 
majority. The Bengal I'ishcrica Bill, 1937. was inlrodiu^t*!! by ]\lr. Narendra Nsitfi 
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Gupta, By way of an amondmont, the Hon. Sir 27. P, SincjJi Roij movTcl that the 
Bill be circulated for the puiposc of eliciting opinion tlieieoii by the 3lRt July, 1910, 
The aniciidmcjit was canied. 

TitiNSFEu OF Property Amend. Bill 

Mr. '^niendra Mohan Moiba lutioduccd a bill— the Transfer of Prororty 
(Beiifial Amendment) Act, 1938, in older to help tenants o.‘( iij*} ina, non-afj;i icnUmul 
lauds with houses and eonsti actions thcieon tiom Ix'injj, evicted ))y lundloids 
taking advantagie ot section lOb ot 'liansfer ol Propoil^ Ai.t. ^ Sir B. 1\ Hoy 

admitted the necessity of such en enactment liiit pennh^d the conipliceied natuie 
ot It, Nevertheless Sir f>i]oy thanked Mr. Moiiia ior biin;.'in;A the BUI bolorc the 
ilouso and cxi)ioBsed the hope tliat u would nc j)ossd)le for the (-tovernnicnt 
to introduce a lej^islatiou to that eflcct in futine. lie nio\ed that Mr. iMoilia’s 
Bill be cutMilatcd tor elautin^ opinion theteon In hist, Maich, IP 10 (In the 
same pjioimd the Hon. Minister moved foi rc-ciicnlalu^n rd the Bengal Noii- 
aj^ricultiiial Tenancy Bill, 19 i9, intioduced by Mr, t^ishiih J\ot/i Kundu, 

Jute Futures oiiDiNANd^ 

After disposiii!^ the non-ollicial Bills the House hofian discussing the Bemud 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mi, Banhim Mitkhcrji^** moved the first losolution 
chsaptnoviu'*, the Boiui,al Eaw Jute Fiitincs Oidiiuiijce, lOhO, (Bon;'})! Oidinaiico 
No. 1 of 1939) as piomiil^atcd by the (.jrovcinoi* of Bengal under section 8S (1) 
of the Oovcninieiit of India AO, 193.') ;Mi. hluklionec boi;aii by saying; that 
the Oidinance itself was annojin^ but it could be toUiatcd if it was meant to liclp 
the poor and the helpless. Ho fin the present Oidinance was eoneern(*(l it was 
intioduced at a tiinc when the niuioiity ot ai'iicnllunstn hml aheady sold out 
their jute, secondly the mimmnm ]>ru*e that it lUed was e\en below the amount 
that an aveinao a{;nculUuist was expeclcd to Hpend toi produciu' 4 , julc in his lamL 
Ho had no objeeiion to the present Ordinance as such ; on the olJioi hand he 
wolcoincd it^ but hoped that the ({uvernment woidd sec their way in ruisinj' tim 
nuiiinium piicc of jute to a hij;h(T ticuro namely Us. .VI in normal times and over 
iU) during' war time. Maulvi Abdul ^Vaht^b BtiL'anincrt condcnined the 
Ordinance which was issued, stud ho, at a tunc when most of the ]iroilucc of the 
agiicultiuisis w'as sold, 'riic advautafi;o, if it wais at all obliunaiilc, was obhiincsl 
by the imddlcine.n and the jitdicr sect ions of Iho a^iicnUunsts wdio could hold 
their produce. As reards the nnnuuum price fixed by the Ordimuice, said IMr. 
Bokainnj;ai 1 , it was ludicrouhly small, Wlien the K’lishak Ih’iiia Parly demanded 
by a resolution that the minimum piicc of piU} should he tixed at Ks 10 the 
Oovernmont turned it down on tho fjiround that it could not lie fixed unless 
the Ooveininents of Assam and Biliar wore c,onsnl(c<l. Ibit in the present instance 
it was idcarly ujjpaient that a minimum price couhl ho fixed by the (tovernment of 
BeniAiil al(>nc although tho j)ri(*.c fixed was abnormally low than what they demnndKl 
the Oovernment to fix formerly. He w'uriied tlie Oove.inment to immediately 
riuso the minimum price of iutc us otherwise they would Inive, to face a very 
(liflicult mass of agriculturists who could no longer be diij^ed by high sounding 
phrases wdiich they had no intenUou to fullil. llie discussion on the Ordumuce 
was tlieii adjourned, 

AeEEOED AsSAUET ok X’KDKK-TlltATi 

tltb. BECEMBEH :~-Mr. J, 0, Qiipta, Chief wlu[> of the C'onaress Party, houglii 
the perniihsion of the Hneaker to-day to move an adioinmnent mot.ion to discuss tlio 
alleged ill-treatment and assault upon an under-tnal ))risonor, Nuj)endra Uliandra 
Hhakraborty, a Hub-Editor of a daily newspaper, while in tlie custody ol the police 
between December 2 and 4, 1939, Sir Nazi mud dw^ Home Minister, said that the 
))oiiit was that an allegation of this eh»u*act.er had been made before the Chief 
Ih'csidcney Magistrate, who had examined Nripeiulra (ihandra C7hnkrnborly and 
found no marks of assault upon him. The Uluef Presidency Magistrate had sent 
(.Umkralmrty to the jail eustcwly, and this was not on record tliore. The Home 
Minister believed the Magistrate to have said that the prisoner could consult bis 
lawyer about it. Tliore was no proof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing could be discnsBcd in the 
House. T£ the court had m^ordecl that suc?h a thing had hiutjjcncd or tlie man had 
brought a c.aso and proved it, then there would bo some justifi(‘.ation for the adjourn- 
ment motion. Mi\ J. (7, Cupta^ said that the Home Minister had veiy innocently 
suggested a course which, if taken up by the parly concenuxl, would not have 
necesDitated this motion being moved in this House. 'Hio whole matter was this : 
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Chakraborti was arrostoil ^Mlkout any Avarrani, lie was taken to the pohoe lof*k-np 
and there he was confined and on the fust oi)i>oitiiinty that he ^ot after piodindion 
before the Chief J^iosiden(‘y Magistrate, he complained that he had })een asfljmltod. 
IIo shoAved marks of lujury, aiul his complaint was noted by the Chief ]h*csiden-*y 
Miioistrate* The Chief ricsiden(‘.y Maj*'nitratc had not, however, made any enquiry 
and also had not taken any co^ijiiixanee of that Thcielore, hei(*in tliey demanded aii 
enqniiy into this matter, 'flicy had cx}tc(*ted the Home ]Minifiit‘r, aftei gettin}> 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to apprise the lioi-'se as to what 
actually wore the fa<ds of the ease under the Defence of India Hides. The 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without any cut theentiie 
BuDplementary budi'et esUmates of Us. 01, '>1,000 of the Govcrnmeiu for tlic year 
]0o9-40 and then adjourned. 

Bengal Tenakoy Amend. Bill 

Itilli. DECEMBER '—The Bciu^al Tenancy (Third AmendmenO Bill, 19o0, was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill had an easy ])assQf!;c. Cue of the main 
provisions of the amending, bill is that every torm of moitgaae in Avhicli iiosscs- 
sion IS deUvcied to the mortgage shall }>e deemed to he satisheil by possession loi !'» 
years. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomalous inoit('a‘\cs The 
other important piovision is that the decree ioi ai roars of jcnt ivill ho icahsi'd U\ 
the sale of the tenure or holding in i(‘Sj)ect ol ivliich decici'S arc oblained. 'Huy 
will not be roaliscd by the nttmjhniciit ol otlier movaldi's or imnioMiblc iJiopci'ic^h 
Mr. Dlurendra J^ath Puttu ((^/ongioss) mo\ed an aniomlment to lias whu'h avmh lo 
the cffeid that the decrees foi the aueais of icnt should bo realised not by ilic snh* 
ol the entire tcnuic or holding but by that poilion of the toiano oi Jiolthng which 
the court consideicd sufiiciont to satisfy the decrelal duos. TJic anieiulmcnt nas 
opposed by the Hon’blc Sii Bijoij Pmaad Hmhu Roy, the MiiiiMtcr-in-f’liartie ot llu‘ 
bill. The aiueiidment being in*csscd to a division was lost by (>d lo hirf v<)t(‘?.. 
There was another provision in the bill that for the sale of a holding oi leoiiTc in 
execution of a decree tor ai roars ol rent when the dccrco-hohlei applied lor (bdivciy 
of possession, notices should lie siniullancously isbiied inolabiting ludvincnt-ili'blors 
lo remain in uossebsion of the properties sold. U al'lei the issiu' of siH'h notn't*s 
the jadgment-ilcbtor did remain in i>os«essi()n it was proMth'd he would )>«* ('inmnally 
liable* To this an amendment ivas proposisl on behali oi the Com kys party by Mr, 
Ntkinija JJeha/y MaUif, Mr. hhirvndra Nath J)utta and olli-s's lor Ibe caiua'rinliou 
of the clause, Wir B. P. l^iuha Ron agreed (o it ami he {il“o p^vc iiolicc of an 
ameiulment for the cancellalion ol the cdaiise. fi'he daiiM* nns cancelled, 'I'bc 
amending bill as settled in the Asseinldy Avas passed. 9’lie lloiu'i^ tli'ni ailjoiirncil. 

The W\r ItEoOLuriox 

llUh to loth. DECEMBER With a lull iillcndaucu of nu .uberu and die }..tllcii*'s 
crowded, the Assemiily took \\\) for discuss’on this evcuing I he CovcnniuMit n‘.'ohi- 
tion on the Avar. ''J'ho following is (lie tc.x:t — * 

‘‘This Assembly dissociates itself from tlie aegressi\t‘ ami ruthb-ss nirtl-otls 
pnrfluod bv lotulitanan Coveruments in Europe and (io<darcs its complete sjmitaths 
Avith the Biilish Government for taking up arms imuinst, Nu/.i Gcimuny in tlm 
defence of democracy and of the jiglil. of sel f-( let ormi nation of the smaller and 
Aveakcr nations which arc now ui tho nuu'cy of a fmv powerful und agg‘n‘S.tivc 
dictator ruUlcu states and cannot, unuidcd, maintain tlwnr territorial integrity. 

*'This Assembly, thorofore, uuthoriseH the Government lo assure (lie Govei'iimeui 
of India full co-oneratiou lu the sm'cessful proso^uition of the war. 

**ThiB Assembly further authouses the Government lo eonvey to Jlis Majesty's 
(TUA^ernment that in consonance Avith the aims of the ijri'scnt war, as ilcclared 
by that Governmeut, and understood by fndia and consist ent willi the accepti'd 
ideal of tho British Empire as a Commou-Avealth of fr<^e milions, the attainment liy 
India of the status of a Dominion as de.fincil in the HUilute of Westminister 
Avhich is tJio decluiod imlicy ol tho British Government,, should bo imph-menti'd 
immediately on the termination of the Avar and tho New Ooristitulion formnlabd 
should provide sufilcicnt and eireoUvo safegiianls for tho reco'-iusiMl minorities 
and interests and should bo liased upon tlndr full consent and tipi»rosal.” 

lu moving the resolution, Mr. /t. A". P^tslul Huq, ITiine Minister, appealed 
to the House to discuss tlio fincHtion Avithoiit passion or jnejudico so that tln^ 
result of that diamisHion might lead them to a ilocision Avliich would bo liouonrablc 
to themselves and conducive to the gootl of the 1‘iovince. d'lic* r<*soliilioji, Mr. Hnq 
cuntiniied, natumlJy divided itself into three paits. The fiist part picHiuiicil no 
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(hrnc'iill.y bc.‘iuihc ilioy were moio Oi. leda aj^ieod IhaL tlie niutliocla adopted by 
IhUcr and hia aasueuites dcs-uod the tloniiiiatioa ot tbe whole civiliKed woild. 
hii aa the i)osilj.oii oi (heat Ihitaiii was eoni’oinod, they nil knew how ihc BrUibh 
Eiime h.ad_ tiicd his uiniost to lu'oid a eoulhet. ‘T hoi)e, I can say 

witboul loai that llie ideals toi whu-li (licat liiiUuii is arc ideals winch it 

would not be diibciilt for au^boily to afs'Ciif”, said the Jhnne MiiiisLcr. Great 
Ib'itain was no* fi^ditni^ ioi ai';io.s ion, noi io^ the main ten an ce of her own 
inioLosls, but ni;b ii;',Utin'i, in ile'oia^c ot those tundamenlal punciplcs, the 
maintenance ot win 'h was \ital to the (*,i\ ili'5(‘d woild. I'calini; with the second 
laut ol his rc^oliiUou, iU.. Ihi/lul lliai explained viiy lie was inoviiie, the losohuion 
at the nionicnt ahhun';h the Muslim heaau<'*, of wliK’h he was a mcinbci, had 
not yet hualiy de<*hiusl that dm ^'du’-lrns ot India shoidf! ohcL (‘o-oper.itioii to 
diilaio. In the lost phi- l)(‘bid.'!> boini; a meuibei oL the L(!a;^ue, ho liat>i>ciied to 
b(' (‘oniifctcd wuth a j.iovui'ial admiiiHtiatioa and it w'as time that the ((ovouimcnt 
ol r»enj:,al dcelared then |ioU(*y. And ii.s a mcniboi oi a I'losiiicial (biveinniont 
niueh wMs a unit ot the IhilHh (bnoiiinient, he eould not pos.^jbly sec that there 
was any olb<ii <onist‘ Inn to die, hue nio't tniphali'milj thtit they slioald eo-operatc 
with Uui Ihilish Govoii'nicid, and to ie<iucat Ins <*ulleai'ues ui the llunso to take 
up that atitidnle tow aids the wai. If, how'e\(*i, at any dine, it so happened that 
the Ihcsuleut (»! (lu^ la'auiK' dci laied (hat thi* kl us Urn s ot India ouetht not (.o 
(o-o]-cruto with (beat liiilaiu, an<l Ibiia (lieu* was a eonliiet with jOj^ard to Ins 
pohitioii as a membei ot the ('abiiu^t and as a inenil>ei ot the Ijca^ue, he would 
allow the elaim oi the Eeaeiu^ to laovail tidiecis fuiin tbe Coalition Miuisfenulist 
Paity lieiiehcs) Speakinj^ on the aniciidnient tli.it Iiad ])eeii ttiblecl on behalf of 

the ()i)i.()tnt.ion, the hnine iMinister sird tluit tluac was no (pu'Slioii ol Jiuha having 
been nuulc a laiMieijant in the war between (icnuany and Eniiilaud. All that had 
been done was that imniediat(‘ly alter the piouiul;'ation of tbe war or periuvpw a 
few days bofoic the war had been dteUired, lioons innn India had lioeu dcspatelved 
to certain stratoeic, ])ositions In doiny, so, the (hncrnnicnt of India liad taken 
ineaFures lor the protection of India hci.sdh And as rcyards tlic quesUon of 
(‘oiibultation with the people ol Imlm, he was siiic that tliey w'uuid lealme 
that military nu'asures eouUl not be iiinhwiakon by means of a plcbismte. 
The diMMsion must be swul't uiul no one eould for a momenli (ionienil that fihe 
(lecitoiou with reyaul lo military measunw hiioiild hv tuloai alter <*oimalUition. 
(m the question of proinn4',ation of Oidinain'cs the Ihuma ^linister nointod 
out that it was a))Soluti(‘ly nceossiiry Unit (he (Joveiuumnt ol linlia Hliouhl have 
taken pow’eis to (;ive direction to all rrovincial Govtuaimcnls in older to^ meet the 
requnemonts of the situation. Air. liuci tlicn referred to the <»bstaclcs in the way 
t)t Imlui attainin}» the tullost measure of poliU(‘al li})ert>\ and fiecdom. There was 
no ewapo fioni the fact that the various eoininiimtms in India were divided in 
a manner w^hioh was almost uni»juallc*lcd in any othei countiy in the w'orld. lie 
(lid mit believe (Ueio w'as any force in the (‘oiitenlion (hat the llindu-Muslim 
(lilt'crenees wcmc tlie cr(*ation of the Eiiroi»oarjs. ft was not the Euiopeaus who 
(livi(l(‘d them ; it was tlie InduuiH Ihnnselves who curated tluj division, and that 
was wdiy the Europeans ruled them. Iho dinbreiuTS between the Hindus and the 
Aluhlims wTie tlmie Tliey had to admit that. Air. Ihiq claimi'il that the Muslims 
were ns much Indians as otlicih. They had a distirn't icli;;iun, a distinct culture, 
to which they wcic passionately attached, aud wluch for no eonsuhuation whatso- 
(wer they could allbid to lorj^ct. Lie mcintained that it was the view of cveiy 
Aliishm ((‘lieers from the CoaUtton lieiwlies and ironical cheeis frimi the Oiipobiiion 
bemhes) and that no Alnshm was pi(^l»aie(l to h>re;>o his disliiudivo culture, lus 
idi^lon or political identify in onbu* to attain some uumqorlant tem]>oral power. 
Ihhu'nnj^ lo the Inturc coubtitutieii of India, Air, Iluq luantcd out that diey had 
instaiK'Cs in whhdi the (Question ot a Constituent Assembly lind been consiilorcd 
liy other countries wliicli luul Donuidon HUtus and whose eonstitaition hud been 
drafit'd by a ConsUluent Asscmibly. Jlc cited tho cases of Australia, Canada anil 
Soutli Alricii and said in all those throe, countries, (lawe mxB homogeneity of race, 
lu)mof.’’enoity of lanijiiua^e and homop,endiy of enltiiro wliich did not exist in India. 
Even in spile of this homofifaieity, in nil these three countries they had to oxprri- 
eii(‘e (il'cat diiliculties. lie asked Uio House (o realiso what tremendous dhlicultics 
they would have lo face in India if they tried to build up a constitution on the 
basis of a Constituent Assembly. ^Ihc AluBhms and other minorities would never 
1)0 prepared to ^ive up what tlicy had been aiile to sccairo after years of streiuiouB 
endeavour. (Cheers from tho CoaUtion bonclu^s). Tins Con(i,ress had not been able 
U) arrive at a satisfactory solution of the communal problem. ‘^Why should we 
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j:<) tf> En;ilan(V’. coneluded IMr. TTiiq, ‘‘to ask for inclcpondciioc ? Iiicle])C‘ndoncc was 
not vivoii t»j unj one by anybody. lndft]>endcn(’C has to be fought for (iionioal 
cheus from the o])portlion benches). Indepcjideiioe cannot be got by mcie appliea- 
tiun and biipidu-atiou” 

Mr, Chatidta Busr' then mo\cd the Congress Paity^s amendment while 

four Schedii'led Caste mcnibeis moved foni jrfiieudmcnts to the oflieial icsolulion. 
The amondmoiit moved hy hlr. Bose asked the Assembly to associate itself with 
the \V()ild-v\id(‘ tiblioircnfe of the aggicssive and ruthless methods pursued by nu- 
pcvialihtic Lviul totahtaiian (lovcinmenlB in and outside Euionc and deedared its 
eoinplclc Hiiupathy with the oppiesscd and weaker nations. The amondmont le- 
gi‘ettc<l that the Buush Covtuninont had made India a ])articii)ant in the war 
l)ctwo<ui <beat Bntain and (^eimany uilhout the consent of the i)coplc of India. 
'J'ho ainendmeut asked the Absemlily turlbcr ‘Ho recommend to the (Government 
to convey to the (ioverninent of India and thiough them to the Biitisli Covcinmont 
that in consonance with tlic avowed aims of the ]>ic6cnt war, it is essential in 
oidoi to H(‘ok the co-oiieriition of the Indian peojde that the pnnci]»les ot democracy, 
with adequate saioguinds for the preservation of the lights and interests ol all 
luiiioiitics, be ai»]>lied to India au<l her policy be guided by her own people and 
that India should bo Tecogniscd as an imicpondcnt nation cniitlcd to fiamc her own 
I'onstiUition and fuiiliei that suitable action shtuild lie taken in so iar as it is 
lujssiide in the immediate piobcnt to give ctlcct to tluit pnaciplc in louard to tiui 
prcisent govcinamc ol India.’’ Mr. Jk)sc (disencd that the 1‘iimo iMinistci bad 
stated in lus rosolutioii that they coiidcinned tlie oppicssive and nitlilcss niotliodfi 
]>ui‘sucd by totahtaiuni govoiiunrnts but Mt. Bose was somewhat Hinjaised (o liiul 
that ho had omitted to make any mention ot the W'oid luipciialism. He wuinlcd to 
cni])luisiso that to them, liidianb. India meant mueh moie than the Kmpne in* (lu* 
so-called Empire. Hlioy in India w'liic delonnincd to protect and t>*nily then* 
own homos, they ivuntoil to make the Incs of their fellow-l ndians WMiitli Innig. An 
regards the romaiks made by Mi. Huq about the ddlicnlty m luiildiiig up a constilii- 
tion for fudia on the basis ol a Constituent Assembly, jMr. Bose pointed out that 
tiie cxpciiment ot a Oonslituent Assembly lm<l luoved siicccssliil in Snilli 
Afiica^ Caniula and Australia despite the dilliculues present there. If ilmt, 
experiment, had suceccdcd in those countries, lie tailed to understand why it 
shonld not, succeed in India, Mr. Bose told the Prime Ahmstev that the 
Statute ot AVc&tminsU’i* contained no rcCerenee to India* India had been made a 
])artieiitaiit in the war without her consent and mcasureH had beiui adopted for 
curtailing the ixiwciH of rrovincial ({overnments. Lie could undersUnd co-oirf‘rat,ion 
between eqiial-s. But lie could not undeistand co-o] oral ion between a maslcr mid 
a boud-slai e. Air. Bose failcii to understanil why it was not ])OSfeihlc to consult 
India will'll the lioiniinons could l>o consulted in the mailer. 

Explatiiiiiii the Kuropcfui t'Uint ol liew. Air. 11'^ C, Wordsu^tirth emi)hasiH(*d 
that puldn* opinion ni the whole w'orld was that Eiijiland and LTaiico weie juMing 
justly and iiglitly. Mc\t day, the I^Ui* December, after nearly llircc hours’ ilisens* 
sum, in wdiich about a do/,en uuiiuljcrH participated, tluj debate was agiun acljouuied 
at a qnaitcr to Mine till Alonday nevt. Throe more ameudments wtco 
moM‘<l to-day ]>y Dr Shyama Putaaff Jfankvrjpc (Independent Hindu), Air. AbduL 
klakiiu (Doaliiion) and Air. Sltamswldin Ahnwd, Leader of Krisliak I’rojH I 'arty, 

Mr, AhthU Uahanuin ^iddiqt ((kialition) (lid not move the amendment slaiidiiig 
in his name in view of llic obHcrvalions made yesterday by tlu^ IVime Alinihlor that 
“in case the Working (-oinmiUei* of the All-India Muslim League, of wlihdi he was 
Si mcmix'r, dtsaded against cxlending co-operation to the BritisJi (lOvcuuiiiKuit in l-lin 
prosecutimi ot the war, Jic (Air. Fardnl Jlnri) will not remain for a siiigie moiiK’nt 
in Uie Dabinct”. 

'The anK'ndiiH'nt iiiovi'd liy Dr. ^hijuma Pramd /l/oo/o’r/ce sugge^sted that in 
order to make (‘o-n)((M*ation in the pru:ic<*iition of the war poswildc ami (’Ihrlue, the 
({oveniment slimild take immediate steps to enable tJio Bengah'ts to partieipale in 
the d<‘fmi(*o of (licir AIotlKMland , to iMiiney to tins British Hoverinnont the necessitv 
for an imnn'dialn and niifMiuivooal dednralion tliat consisU'iitly with the avowed 
aims of the pn'seiit war, (he prnn‘ipl(‘s of democniey and freodmu ivould be ajiplictl 
to India unreservedly, lier light to become a free and independent, (‘oiintry would la* 
reeognised and ns an iinrm'diatc sti'ii townids Die attainment of such uid('}*eiKleiice, 
full DominifUi Slutiis as im piemen ted Iiy the Sintnle of Westmmistr'r, would be 
eoufeued on India at llu' cial of the ivar; and to euiuay to (he Briiish tiovernment 
that stej'H should hn'lliwilh ho taken for tlic icmovaJ of the diHabilitics and 
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inequities on the PlinrUis who formed a minority in Bengal and specially to secure 
the levision of the Bo-eallod Communal Award. 

Moving his amendment, Mi. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Kiishak 
Pio]a Party, said that communal differences should not be put forward as au 
excuse for not guaiantooing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that despite the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League, Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims weie determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the path leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 
till the IStii. December, vdion the resolution was canied by 142 against 82 
votes The hon. Mr. NaUm Ranjan Sarher, Finance Minister, was the only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rojeeted without a lUvruou, Dining the debate on the lesolntion, 
the hull. Mr. S’lvker made a statement. Mr. t£arker explained that the niinoiities 
woiilcV under the le.soluUon, luivc the light of vetoing the political progress of the 
countiV. This wes a ])ioposinou with wdiich he couhl never agree. He was for 
piovidiMg safcgua.ds for the Icgiiimale rights and interests of the minorities in 
the future constitution, but he could not agree to the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the political piogress of the coiinti 5 \ 

When the Asscuilily met at 4 p.m. Mr. SarJear was absent, as also the 
Leader ot tlic Opposition, JMi. i:>arat dhandra Boue, and the House proceeded 
immeiliately to discuss ihc rosohition. No questions were put. (dving Lis 
wholelieaitoil sunport to the resolution, Hu /L F. Buika Rotj, Revenue 
Munster, obiicrvod, “IVisicndly, f fed that our offer of co-operation to (heat 
Jlritaiu in the iiro'^cciitiou of this war should be uneonditional, because if England 
wins, wo suivive end if Eitgbiud loses we go down. Dur future is linked up 
with that oC England,” 

Wiicii the House hiul proceeded h>r ahoiit lialf an hour, Mr. Harher entered 
the (Jhambci. Mi. (•barker, who i4poko, dealt in detail witli each i>ai't of the war 
rosohition. view of pai;i. expedience.! and ohici (*on dderations, tiic Congress is 

perhaps not wutlumt justificatiun in taking up ilu present attitude,” lie said. He 
cinphasisetl that while (he demand for a dedariitioii of Ihitain’s war aims 
as a conditiori precedent to tlir extension of support was a question on whndi 
there could, he believed, bo somo lUffeience of opinion, he Iclt tliat there should 
bo no equivoculioii about tlieir ntlitude towards the clash of political idcologioH 
invol\(*il in the prec.eiit straggle, Imlia must also align lierself on the side ol 
civilisation and domocracy. iMr. Barker continued tliat there was no ilhsagieemont 
in India that the countiy’s goal was Uomiaiori Bintus. TJiis goal had also been 
admit!, ( h 1 by ihc Bnlish (lovernmenl. With the rculisuiion of this aim, lie vianaliscd 
a condition where “tlie relations between (licat Britain and India will ho raised 
to a plane in wddeh the highest c.oiisideratioiw of common gooflwill will alone 
prevail,” Mr. Harkor dealt iinaliy with the ciuestion of the pro(!e(lurc Id be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution. It. was upon this pint, ho explained, 
that he could not ugroo with his <'olloagueH in nil resjiccls. A>s regards safeguards 
for minoritic. 4 , the Minister emphasised that “when it beeome.s a question of 
in vesting a minority with the power to veto all proposals for poliieal amancement, 
the sltuatiou chvioiiHly becomes untouabU*, and one which 1 could not acquiesce 
in.” The resolution before the House, he pointed out, miuired the future 
const, itution to be Mifiscd upon the full eoiiBieit and approval’ of the ininaritios. 
I'liis was a negation of the fnn‘liunentnl t)rLin‘.iplo oi dcniooTiiey. Mr Barker 
uildcd that be Hinc(H*ejy felt that every possible ollbrt should be nm(lc to reach aa 
agroeineiit »t least among the major (‘ommunities. But ho would ompJiasme that, 
sliouhl nn amicaldo settloinent prove impossible, it was tlio largest common mcasiuo 
of agvoomont,, wit.h sufliciiait protection for minority rights, that Hliould dotomino 
the (hara(d.er of their future constitution. Tim part or Mr. Barker’s specim was 
greoto*! with shouts of “hear, hear” mid cries of “shame, shame” from tlic 
Opposition and the Coalition honchos, rcsj>ectivoly. Mr. barker concluded with 
the remark tlmt lie lm<l given close ami anxious consideration to his rc6|ionsibilitie» 
in relation to his colleagues as much as to the fia’-rcachmg issues iiivolvcd in the 

resobhiom Minister’s statement, the adjournctl the House for ^aftcen 

minutes. On leaving the Ohamber, Mr. Barker was congratulate^ by acyoral 
members of the Opiiosition* Uarticipating in the debate Mr. Naushor Jh, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the Government resolution as the ugliest 
pm of It, He thought that there was no real communal problem among 
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tho masses. But tins problnm, accoiflmi^ to him, hail been mxii”uxc.tiiiO(l by the 
hetiohmeu o£ Ih’itibb mpeiiahsm to peii>ctuatc their hold on Tudia* Mi. Nansher 
Ali was contiiuiinj* his speeoh after the tune limit had cxpirc^l, when the Spt'ikor 
warned him, but ho flared up and romaikod : ‘The Government is 
US outside the Hoiise and you, Mr, Speaker, are us inside it,” 

The Speaker took strong exeeplion to this reMeotion on the Chair and asked 
Mr, Nausher All to withdraw his observations, failiiiii which ho v'ould ask the 
llouso to euiisidor tiie position. This, Mr. iNaushor AU de(dinod to do even at the 
risk of expulsion. The Speaker then said that he did not want that the course of 
an impoitaut debate like this should he diverted by an extiMiieous imndent, and he 
would later consider what action ho mi‘;ht take aft'ainst Mr. Niiushei AU for his 
remarks. Mr, W. A, Walker, Leader of the European Group, expressed the support 
of his party to the Government resolution, 

Mr. T, (\ Gosioumi (Congress) emphatically repudiated the assertion that there 
was a spiiit of bargaining in the com iicrml sense of tlm tCkni in Imlia’s demanthog 
an assinanc.e about hei political status. India, he pointr^il out, wanton this iissnuuice 
trom Groat Biitain so tliat she might be able to take an etlectue part, in the piose- 
cution oJl the war. Mr Chiswami pointed out tliat they d'd not want to it^noro Ibe 
mmorities. They however knew that minoiitics Wiue bomtdiines in..M:ifa' and 
cieated, lie would like <,o tell the Jlonse that it Iinha wiu gneii an oj>poi‘tiinity to 
meet in a Ooiistitiicnt A8Som])ly, it was pcifeiily ccitain that, in spite of initial 
tioiiblcs and didic.iilt os croaiod by tlicnisf*b cs, the'' uoiild come to a conclusion 
winch would bo satisfaetory to India and also hclplnl to tiie IhiUsti (’(Hiimonwealth 
of Nations. 

The speeeli of the Chief Ministei, Mi, A. Ak Hiu! in x/indiuj; up the 

debate, came to an abrupt end, followin'*, an exciting Sfcnc At, the (.ntset, Ur. Iluq 
regretted tbo discordant note raised liy the Fiiiam o AiuiiutfU ' omt an naportant 
rcsolntioii like this. Mr. tSarkor had raised the qui'Siion whetbor, i, the muioriticrt 
did not agree on the futiiirc coustituiion, they siiould he allowi-a f,o liold up t,he 
political progress of the country. “I sa^f most omphatici lly/’ doci-ircd Mr. limp 
"that if any such eontingcney arises and if the luinoiit **s do not accept a constitn- 
tlon framed for India, a constitution, which the mim>ritt(s do not coisidor Hiiiii(*ient 
for their protection, in that case the politii*al progress of the. eouni,ry must bt* bcl<l 
up till the majority rci'ogiuses its duties to the minorities” (aiiplanscs from (‘oalition 
bonchesh Proceeding;, Mr. Hnq said that it was a fundamental fact 'Inst, so far as 
India was concerned, if a constitution was framed whieli did not meet with the 
a])proval of the Muslims and other minority coiumumtK’H. there would be "an op(‘n 
revolt ami rebollioii” and that if such a consl.itution was ]tronml";at(‘d, the Ghief 
Minister would bo the first "to revolt.” There were inlnrniplions from Ooin'ress 
benches, wheieupon Mr. Jfuq remarked that amount of intcuTiiption would 
change the i>oliUcal^ aimospluu’e in India, nor would they make ninety millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Gongnnis, Pro- -ecd ing, tin* Ohiof 
Ministor said that it was the majority, the Indian Ka'ional (loneri'ss, that hod stoinl 
in the way of India’s political progress, "Tbfiy are a scliish Jot, They are 
dishonest.” The hist portion of the Gliicf Muiisior’s speech evoked a storm of 
protest from the Gon|.;ress hciKihes, and theve were uprourious see, nos. Hev<Tal 
members of the. Opposition stood up and shouted for the wilhdrawitl of i.he, remark, 
while Home of the Oxilitioinsts also rose in their seats and asked the (Ihief Minister lo 
eontinue. Mr. Sarat Ukandra Brm, Loader of the Opposition, enquired from the Speaker 
if the Leader of the Ifousc was in order in charging; the Oongre^H with dislionesly. 
The Sprakfir said ihat ho would look up the oflieial report of tlio pioce(‘dings 
and soc if f-ho Chief Minister had said anything nnpaiTuimenlary. A lottr: ‘‘\Vhy 
not do it now?” Mr, : With reference to the Chief Minister’s remark, 'l 
xvouhl like to say this. If any person, however Inghly phu-od ho might l)o, coiivIcPhI, 
a whole community, he ended liy convicting himself, uhe Cha'f Mtnk^lrr reminuvi 
his speech, but thens was again continued interruption and dmnand for the witli- 
drawal of his remark, m the midst of whkdi he aliruptiy ended his sjX'ech and tiwik 
his scat, TJie House then adjourned. 

Education in Bionoal 

15th. DECEMBER : -Owing fo the HbBeue.c of the Prune lAwovAr. who was in 
charge of the Education portfolio, the ])ro(*ecdings Jiad to be adjourned for a while 
this afternoon when the Ilonse was discnssiiig a non-oIlic.ial resolution dealing with 
educational matters. Bai Burendra Naik Okowdhury^B resolution urged *‘fiiat 
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general or nondenominjitional I'rimaiy schools be immediately smarted in those areas 
■\vheie, loi ^^ant of such schools, Hindu Btiidciits weie being compelled to load in 
'muklabs”. The mo\CL seYcicly cjilicised what he dcsciibed as the •‘muktablsatioii” 
ot piimjiiy schools in Bengal. lIis contention was that owing to the neglec.t of 
piimaiy scliooh* and expansion of “muktabs” at the saciificc of" iionde nomination al 
piimaiy rchoo's, many Hindu feindents wcic being c‘omi)elled lo read in ‘‘muktabs” 
with Muslim students. (Quoting ofiiml figures he said that e\en in places predomi- 
nantly inhabited by Hindus, llindu students, in the absence of gcneial primary 
schools, woie being lov(‘od to lecciee their iitining in these ‘muktabs’. Dr Shija^na 
P^osad Aiouketjee ]«oiiilod out tiiat in such ‘muktabs’ Hiiulii V)oys and guds had to 
lead text-books \vhi(‘h could not be a(c:]ital>lc to them. He ap]'caled to the Ihime 
Ministei, not us a rcpicsciitali/c ot any paitifular community, but as the Minister 
in chaigc of iMucution ot ilio iioviiuc to give an asftUian<‘o Lo the House tliat he 
would go into the question tluuonghly and roiuove all the giievaiiccs ot the Hindus 
at the oailiest oitpovtiinily, R< plying, the 1^7 irw Ahn/t^fct regretted that this matter 
should have b‘’<‘n biought I/Cioh* the J louse by means of a resolution. It would 
have been botioi if the movci Lad met Jiim privately and hac diawii his attention 
to the giunanTS. He felt that the more they disciiBscd such subjects on the floor 
of the House, the moie would it ajipcar to the nco]tlc outsido that they could not 
advance one single ste]) even in the matter ot cuu<‘ation without raising communal 
ifisucB. He gave the House the assuiaiice that he would look closely into the 
qiu'stion in an impailial spiiit, and he hoped that within a very short time, the 
movei and the jicople of his way of thinking w'oulil find that there W’as no cause 
for fuither (‘oirpliiint Mr. Paiul Ohandia hoao, Leadm ol the Opposition, suggestcfl 
that a confiTen ‘c of repreiK nlativcs of the House should lie emvened by the "iTime 
Minihtci to go into the question thoioughly Tlie Prime Ahmster gladly accepted 
Ml. Bose’s suggestion. The i(‘Holution was then withdiawm. 

Jute IIeouiation Binrj Posttoned 

Ifltli. OTCMUfiR When the Assembly m(‘t this cvenmj.', the lion. Mr. NaUni 
PanjfUh Htnlifir, Finance MiiUhICT, who had temb'red lu.s ji^signation, was seen 
occupying hiH usual S(‘iit on the ''IVoasnry Benches. The PTniinco Minister moved 
ior Uu' saiictiou oi c'ici'ss grants for i9.i7-3H as recommended by the Committee 
on riililic, Accounts, to whudi the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. TdiUhHiddiiL Minister in charge of Agiicnltiire, announced 

the decFioi) of the Government to proccM with Die Bengal Jute Itugula- 
tion Bill in tin cnnciit session and told the House that the Bill would be taken 
II]) for consid<iati(‘n at the next session. Ho emphasised that it did not mean 
that tlic Government had in any way ileviaicd from the ]»olicy winch they had 
alo‘july aniH.unced in regmd to lute <mlUvatxon in Bengal. “The Guvemnnmt are 
unllincluug in lunr dclennuiution,” he aahl, “to linish the prcpaxation of the record 
of lands under the jute cultivation in 1030, whicli is now being earned on.” 
dim Miidstor added that the question whether the 1910 jute crop should bo 
rCf'ulnted or not, was still iinoer eonsideiatio i and a decision would have to be 
taken on this (luestion very soon. The Opiiosiion registered ds ])rotesL against the 
postponement of eonsuleration of the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Hu. Bakk All’s Ekbwnation 

2(lth, BBCKMBER :—l in mediately after qncHtion hour to-day, Mr. N'uUni Punjan 
Sarkcr^ the late J^lnani ‘0 Minister, made a statement on th(‘- cirenmslancos IcaiUng 
to his resignation. Mr. Barker tnok his seat to-day amongst the indciTndont mem- 
bers who general ly vote with the Opposition. After leiteTuting his view on the 
elause (joneerning minorities in the oHieitil war resolution, Mr, vSarkcr said that, 
although this liad i>rovod the iu'caking i>oint with the Government, he might “freely 
eonfess tlmt events have been so shaping themselves during tno last six inontlis 
or so that I w* s gradually losing hcnit in my w^k”. Ho explained that ho had 
tMitcred the (Jnbinet inspired by the ideal that ho could, wth advantiige, devote 
tiiudi energy aiui ability as ho pohsessod to the service of the eountiy, and ‘ to the 
imiirovemnut of ilH so<‘ial and economic conditions. He hwl also ho])C(l that, if 
Jlindus aiul MuslimB would ji in hands to work for the amelioration of the econo- 
mic condition of the xnassos, wJuch was an cud common to almost all communities, 
“the communal emphasis in oi<r poliUeal life might be gracUmJly toned down and 
communal harnnmy alhjwod to ])rovttU in tlxe ]>lace of the present tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to acknowledge”. Mr. Barker continued, “that during the 
first year or so, the Cabinet worked harmoniously and was inspired by a desire to 
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bring abont a real improvement in the condition o£ the masses. But since then, 
and particularly dunng the lust six montlis or so, a siunilicfint change has come 
over the outlook o£ the Cabinet as well as in the relations between the Cabinet 
and the party, with the result that 1 have liad shortly to al)ainlon the hopes 1 
bad once chenshod. “lu the political sphere, a communul outlook has unfortunate- 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, whoso repercussions have also been 
felt in this pioviiioe. Even in the administrative sphere, the former feeling of 
comradeship no longer obtiuns. Further, the Cabinet has also gradually lost its 
leadership to the paily. The Cabinet has lost its iiuUative. The party has become 
supremo, with the result that cool deliberation and mature judypmmt possible in 
a OouncU of Ministers have yicldcil place to the rashness and sellish predilections 
of a large party, which is predominantly communal in complexion and is still 
obsessed by the iiowor which the ballot-box has given it. “In \iew of these dc- 
\cloijments, it had become clear to me that sooner or later 1 should have to pre- 
pare myself for the ])artiug of the ways. “There api^ears to be a feclni'' among 
some Muslim members of the Coalition Party that I have either held u)> or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals made lor the advancement ol then com- 
munity. Nothing could be further from the tiuth. 1 have always cndcavoiuod to 
further the cause of their advancement. I'hc record of my oflicial work will bcai 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge oi any lukeu aim ness in my attitude 
towards their interests. “There is one la(‘t which my ox})ciicnce in the administra- 
tion over a peiiod of two and a half ycais has revealed, and i-o which I should 
like to make a passing reference. I have ^ouiul that luulor the prevailing comli- 
tions the running of an administration depends more on the stifuigth of votes 
than oil ability, talent or eiUcieiic-y. There is, thcieioic. no possibility of doing 
any real work unless there is n homogeucous and stiong party behind one. And 
the impossible task of attempting to do unytliing in a CUiahtion (ioveinnieut with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easily undeistnudalilo.” ]\li. f^'arker conchu’ocl 
with an appeal to his Muslim brethren. “They arc in charge oi the admin istiation 
of a highly cultured and piogiessivc province. Bengal has a lich histoo Ithind if, 
a history of which all Bengalis, iiTcspective of their communal comploMon, should 
be proud. Let our Muslim lirethcrn, therefore, act in a spirit Unit will ciihun<*e 
the glory of Bengal and will entitle them to be considered by the civilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” ^ 

The House then passed the Bengal Agrwultural IJebtonr (Amaulmeju) Bill, 
1980, and was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Session— Calcutta— 7th. July to 14th. July 1939 

Apjocjunmmt Motions 

The July session of the Bengal Logislativc Council commencod at Culcuffa 
on the 7th. July 1939. Dr. liarlha Kvmud Mookerfeo (<^ongr<‘SS) wanted leave of 
the House 1o move an adjounmienl motion to discuss “the sit uni ion evented by 
the Govemment in suddenly stopping the }U'otoe,tivo works on tlio river Jdiarhi 
at Kurigram and preventing the completion of t)ie same even by juivnlo iruli\iduals 
at their own exiiensc through the issno of orders by the Distritd. Magmirafe of 
Bangpur.” The hon. Maharaja Bnn Chandra Nundy of Cossinilmzar, Minister in 
charge of the Communications and Works Department, ohjet^ti-d to the, motion 
being moved but the Preau/viil ruled it lo be in order. In making the adjournment 
motion, Dr. Mooherjre urged the (<overnmcnt lo respond io the appcid for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. He told the House that a -mm of Bs. 
had been provided in tlio budget for protective work at Kurigram ; Urn work 
had beou more than half done, and a sum of Its, Imil alremly lwM*n spent 
on the work, when suddenly the work was abandoned. Dr. Mookerj(‘e wanU^il to 
know why Ks. 48.0rX) of jmldh; money had been wasted in this way. He<*oiKlly, he 
wanted to know why tlic (lovcrimieiit should int(‘rfei'(* with proiectivi^ work by 
private individuals when they themselves <’ouhl not do the work* The moUou 
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WJvs rejected by Ibc House without a division. Tt might be mentioned that the 
subject had been raised by means of an adjournment motion on the door of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjonined till July 11 next. 

Dkaut Rules of Procedure 

11th to ISlh. July The Council discussed this morning the draft rules of proce- 
dure lor the (‘oiuUict of business of the House, as juesented by the Conimittoe appointed 
by the Council. In the couibg of discussion on Rule 12 ol the draft rules prcscub- 
ing Imiitiitions on a debate, several nienibeis expiesscrl the view that the Uouhc 
should lla^o the right to criticise the public condiicl and the administralive action 
of the Govci noi’-Uencrai or any Governor, Tins view was urge'll by means of 
amendments moved by IH*. Radkakunnid Mukheijre and Mr. Naranhiiath JlfuUicrjee 
of the Ooiigicss Pally. Rule 12 laid down, intei alia, that a menibcT uhile sj'caking 
might not *Tcdcel 111)011 the conduct” oi the (^overnoi-(-*encral or any Governor. 
The aniendmciits wanted to insert the word “peisoiud” bdorc the word “conduct”. 
The moveis of the ameiidnionts and their suppoiters held that they might not criti- 
cise the pCTBonal conduct ot the Governor, but the membeis should have the right 
to criticise the piddic conduct and any administrative action ot the (Jovornor who 
was the head of the Executive Govoi nment of the Province, the Miinstcjs being merely 
his adviseis. The iinieudments were lost and the rule was accepted by the House. Next 
day, the 12th July, with regard to rule IB of the draft rules, dealing with the quoRtiou 
ot allobinont of time lor jinvatc members’ business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had liecu moved both liy the Go\ernment and members oi the ditroient 
groujiB, Sir Rtioy^ Put sad ^tngk Roy, Revenue Mimsicr, informed the President 
that at ter diHciissions with the leaders of the diffeient groups they had come to an 
agreement on the juiint at issue relating to rule 18. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting different days for the disposal of the jmvate members’ 
business after consultation with the President, it would now be for the X^resident 
to allot different days for the pin pose, after consultation with the leaders of the 
dillbront groujts in the House. As there W’as still a largo number of amendments 
to bo disposed of, a suggestion was made that the 1 louse should be adjoin ucd 
earlier for tlio day in order to enable the members of the House and the Govern- 
ment to come 1.0 au agreement as to which amendments should be taken nj) for 
consuU'ration. T'lic Probulrnt accordingly adjourned the siiUng, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 

Oalcutta Municipal AMENmusNT Bill 

tJith. July '.“-The Gouucil w'cnt bm^k upon its own decision by agreeing to-day 
to acc(‘pt the Gsilcutia Muiucijial Amendment Bill in the form in which it had 
been sent in by the Lower llonsc. By an amejubnont moved on tlio 29th. May 
last by Khan Hahib Abdul JIamid Chowdhury^ a member of the Coalition Grouj), 
the immlior ot nominated scats, as provided in the Bill, wore reduced from eight 
to four. The Lower House, to which the Bill was refened, howeve.r, turned clown 
the amendmout and restored the original clause thus retaining the entire nominated 
bloc. When the <')ouncil took the Bill again into consideration to-day it adopted, 
))y 35 votes to 21, the motion of the Uou’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawanly not to insist 
on the amendment to which the Assembly had jitcviously disagreed. The Congress, 
the Progrctisivo and the KriBhak-lhoja Parties joined their hands in opposing the 
motion whicli, as usual, was suiiportcd by the Coalition and their allies, the 
Europeans. Tlic Government marshalled on this occasion all their forces and long 
l)oforc the eommenoement of the day’s sitting Mr. AT. Sahabuddin, Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coulitionisls, were scon busily 
engaged in canvassing support for his party. A number of the momherB of the Lower 
}Jouso, oupi)octcrs of the (ioveniment, wore seen in this gallery watching the proceed- 
ings with cagci interest. Mr. Momz&m AH Chowdhury (Lai Mia) and Hat Bahadur 
Radhika Bhman Roy, who hud on the previous occasion, voted with the Opposi- 
tion remained neutral, and although the latter w'cut to the same lobby with the 
Goverumont supportere ho, it apiicared, did not record his vote. Khan Bahadur 
Razzaqul Haider Chowdhury of the Coalition Party, who in the former occasion, 
remained neutral, now cast his vote in ;fevour of the motion. Ainoiug the Hindu 
membors, Mr* Hagmdra Harayan May and Mr. Saileewar 8inha Roy sided with 
the Ministerial party* K^u Bsihib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury and Dr* Arabinda 
Rarwa, both of the Coalition Party, coiiBistcntly co-operated with the 
Opposition in opposing the motion. Hr. Harmdra Chandra JOutta (Congress) and 
Rai fciahib Jaiindra Mohan Sen (Vrogxessivc) wex’e noticed to be abseut* 
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Draft Rules of rEOCEDURE (contd*) 

14tli, JULY;— Some amount of heat was ji^enerated when the Council wao con- 
eidennj’ to-day the rule rclaiin^ to the appointment of the Chaumau of a select 
committee. On behalf of the Govcrninent, Mr. Nahfii Ranjcui S'n'her sii'^^csicd 
that the hlinisler-in-char^e of a Bill should be the chaiimaa. Tbe ricsidciit," Ui\ 
Satyendra Chandra Mxtra, leferrcd to the pioccduic that was followed in the 
Central Assembly in this connection whcie, he i)ointcd out/ the Dejmtv Jbesulont, 
01 in his absence a member of the Tanel of Ghainnon acted as the Clmiunan of 
a select committee. The Piesident explained that the Chaiinian ol a select com- 
mittee, inust bo one wliom everybody considered to be a non-iiarty man. If a 
Minister in chaip,c of a Bill was ap]*ointed chairman of a select coramittoo, he 
mi^ht not naturally adopt that attitude lowaids the Bill which a Jion-paily mom- 
ber mij!,ht, Ihc biij^fieslion of Mr. Sarkci was earned, Ihe House was then 
pi orogned* 

Winter Session— Calcutta — 23rd. Nov. to 20th. Dec. 1939 

Ad.iournmbnt Motions 

The Winter hSession of tlie Bcnt-al Legislative Council oommeneocl at Calcultii on 
the 23rd November 1939, 'with the hou. Mr, Safyendia Chandni Mitter, rrcsidcnl, 
in the chair. The lasted a little over an hour. 

Boguyn Hannda Montca, (Coalition), moved an adjouinmcnt motion to discuss 
^the failure of the Govcinmcnt of B'‘-‘nf;al to impress upon the flovcrnment of 
India the necessity ot keepin;^, the Calcutta Pori, open for Jlaj pili.rim tratlli^ this 
year, which is causine, gicat ineonvcniciu'c to the inlendins? inl^iims 1‘iom Bcup^al 
and Assam”. Sir K, Naznnuddtn, Home Minister, obieoted to the adionrimiont 
motion on the pioiind that the Local Gov’einmeiit had no diiect icui»onsihihty in 
this matter whatHocvcv and it was entiiely a central subject. The Brinidcnt ruled 
the motion out of order. 

Mr Lnlit Chandra (Con|;reFs), tabled an adjournment motion to discuss 
the situation arising’ out of the Bengal (Jovcinmcnt’s notification (liu(*d (^(‘ptomber 
15, iDB9, ombodyine, prohibitoiy orders for a period ot six montl's, commom inp; 
from Beptember 0 last, with re^^ard to public meeting's, OBscnibhes or piot*(‘BsionH 
and with regard to <he ]*rcss in Bcnuiil wlucli has rcsullcd in su[)r('HRion of civil 
libcitics in rcBpoct of all legitimate activities in those spheics. 'I'he Hama AftvMr 
objected to the motion being inlnuttrd on the ground that this was a subjc^ct on 
which a dismission could have been i aided by means of a resolution and the mover 
could have taken hin chance ot. the ballot. Tho President ruled that (he mol ion 
was in ordci, pointiiig out that tins was the fiist oppoitnnity winch the nnunlicr 
had since the piibhcalion of the notif«cation to bring the matter to the nolice oi 
the Legislature. The JhTsidcnt then w aided to know it the House Inul any objcclioii 
to leave licing granted fou the mouon. As the rcriuisito number oi memlu‘-H 
(thirteen) did not rise in their seats in suppoit of leave being granted, the muln.n 
fell through. The House then adjourned. 

Military Tuainino m H(inooi.s 

24th. NOVEMBER 'Noa-ofricial resolutions wore discussed in the Coiiin^il 
to-day. Of die thre-c resolutions moved, one was withdrawn and l.wo w(‘ro c.ariicd, 
Mr. Kanpt Pal Chowdhury moved that effecUve stops should be taken so that 
physical drill in all Primary Scliools, military drill in all Bet'ornhuy BidvraJs, uml 
the study of military science and a course of military tiainiug for all (’ollc -o 
students might be made c,om])tilBonL iricsi»ecUvc of age, (‘uste, ciced and i-olimr, 
tJirongliout the wlu.le province of Bengal, ^iv Na:^tnmil(hn, Home Minit.icr, said 
that he was^ in full accord with the mm and obieet of the moUoiL It was the 
aeceiitcd policy of the Ihuiumncnt that ever} '*ncourugenicnd. Rlioidd l)i‘ cjvcn u) 
college stiulcnifl to lums mditarv tiaii ing. But be iniB sorry to fiuy that the rcs- 
poiiRO to oj)iJortiinily for Iriiming in the Hmverhily '^I’luining Gorps Imd mi been 
encouraging. Knroiment ha<l not been to^ Urn full strength of the (lorj.s, iK'shles 
tlio jwenlagc of Ihnso who did not avail ihcmHolves of the c!ini)> training was 
very big. He would BCi* to it that Ibeic was further expansion of tlie (’on»h lunl 
hfi hoped that st udeids of the 1‘acca ami Oalcuita (Juuersiiicrt wouhl tala* lidl 
advantage of these oimortuniti(‘H. Kai Bahadur A', r, PaTwrjar, Mr. Kuikr Pux ami 
Khan Bahadur Md, Jhrnhim also spoke on the rnBohdhm, vvlihdi tlui mover ulliumte- 
ly withdrew “in view of the symputhetie attitude of the (Juvcnmmnt”. 
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THE MONEY-LENDEES’ BILL 
Conte OL of FiLTsig 

Bai Bahailur Kc^hah Chandia B aner jc e Thn Council is of opinion 

the Bengal Boaicl o£ Pilm Ocnsois should exercise stricter control in re;^avd 
to iilms and the publication o£ fHin pictiucs in the newspapeis which might have 
the cfToct of inenlcaling immoral idccs in the minds of youig boys and jj^iila. 
Mania, Hi AJcnim Khon moved a short notice amendment foi the deletion of the 
voids ‘bn the rewcpupcifl”, The mo'^or accepted the amended resoluUon which was 
earned. 


Japan ts Padoy CuLTivATroN 

The Couuidl passed a icHolut.ion expressing the 0 ])iiiinn that an expert 

or exporiH Ikj si ut from l^nc to .Tir''tui by the Covcinmont to iiiyesLigatc into the 
cause of siirdi li’ah onitMin ol paddy theieand tiaui Bon'pd pcasaiits in the improved 
method cmployid by Jaiuiicse cnliivatois The iloaso Uicn adjMinied till the 27th. 

Tjli: I^IoNFA-UHNlMinS’ BiLU 

27lh. & 2F. li. A siii prise was in slo>’e fo** (lie Cfovcrn merit when 

the Ih'iifgd Mni'oy-L •mlcrd Bill was luoiight bf'lojo the (^^')nnc:l to-day for taking it 
intn ( oiis’dci atioii. Wlion Naivah Muakaunr Mimiani moved for taking the Bill 
into consideration, the said that ho must be satisfied bctoio he put 

the motion Ixdnre th(i Homsc iliat the previons consfnt of he Governor had been 
obtainfMl. 'I'h<‘ JlhiislM* in charge of Justice rc]>Iied that the consent liad been 
obtained ])nt oi tlic Lbcsidcnt insisting on lycing sntistlod as to the proof of tlie 
sanction, the Mniistcr left the House for liiinging the reievant ]>a])crs and the 
h'oiisc was adjoin net! bir lialf tin lunn to enable lam to do so. The House reas- 
sembled after :» ) minutes, hut still the Ministei did not ariive and tlic House was 
adjourned till the nod day, the November, vhen the Afii7ftjte7-in-char(fe of the 

Ihll {i[iolo‘Jircd tor j>i‘ing unsihle to he picociit in the House yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill luivbig licon^ iilicndy passed in the l/)wcr ilrmse, he thought no 
sniietioii was neiM'Hsnry as it autimiatically came up heioro tlic U]>]>or House, The 
Pnnudi'tiJ said that it was against parlinmtnlury ctUpietlee to lofcr lo vhat happen- 
ed m the other House «ind nskf^d i.Iin Minister to move the Bill dc novo, whic,h 
was done. TJio House then adjouniod nil Briday, the 1st, December. 

Tiik I iioiain noK Bilo 

1st. DKCBI'IBER : — The piohibition pidic.y of the (yovernment came in for 
much r/,i jJ'ution whin tiro Council, diHcussing non-otllcinl measures, took up the 
coiHiileralion ot the I'cngul Brohibilion Bill to-day. The Noakhall experiment, in- 
tiodii'‘(id two years iivo, was ridic.uled by Biol. Huvvuiun Kahn as a “Lilipuliau 
ni'‘asi«rc,” wlille Mr. iUamdta the spoiisoi of the Hill, characterist3(l the 

cxpci uncut as “a more malco-heliove.” The Prnnucr contended while the Govern- 
nuiut (lid not, o]>pose the policy of Prohibition, whitdi is “one of the main pillnis 
of Ishnnic. fmth,” they did not agree to Ihe principle underlying the present Bill. 
Mr. Dus^s motion to refer tire Bill to a l3cloc,l Oominittce was rcjci'tcu by 23 votes 
U) 10 . 

AnoniTiOxN of Dowkv Bilti 

I'hc Bengal Almliluin of Dowry Bill sponsonnl by Bui Bahadur Bttrcfidra 
Nannian Sin/ia was on the motion of the Hon’blc Nawah Musharraf Hosaain, 
circulated for public, opinion by the 1st February next. The !Nawab admitted the 
need oi such a h^gislatioii Init he thought it wise that the public should be (‘OjiruU- 
cvl in the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Mahomedau (lommnnity 
CHi^iX'ially, lie added* wore afraid of a social measure. 

Biior Assistants Bill 

The intention of the (iovernmeut. to introduce a bill in tlic eurrent sossion for 
the inirpose of reg'ulal.iug conditions of work of shop-asHistants, was announced by 
the non. Mr. //. Suhrawardy^ Minister for (bommeree and Labour. The announce- 
ment was made in counocJion with Prof. Humayum KahiPs motion, that the 
Bengal Hhoti-Assistants Bdl, sponsored by him, be taken into eonsicleration. Tire 
Mimstrr added, that the bill would bo introduced in tlio Upper House and might 
possibly bo referred to u Select Committee in the current session. Prof, Kabtr 
eventually withdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 
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Shops and Establishments Bill 

6th. DECEMBER:— As promised, the honourable Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
introrliiced the Ben^^al Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939 to-day. The Bill sought to 
provide hntor alia’ that no person employed in a shop should be Tcquired to work 
for moie than seven hours a day unless ho has been allowed an interval for lest 
of at least one hoar during that day or for more than five hours in any one day 
unless he luis been allowed an interval for rest of at least half an hour diiiing 
the day. In the case of commercial establishments no employee shouhl bo called 
upon to work for more than 203 hours in any one month. All wages should bo 
payable not later than the tenth day of the mouth immediately succeeding that in 
respect of which such wages were payable. An employee working m an cslddish- 
ment for a period of not loss than six months should on the jn’odiudion ot meduail 
certificate, be entitled to sick leave, on pay calculated at the rate of halt his exisliug 
pay, for a total period of not exceeding one month lu any one year. Wages tor 
overtime work snoulil bo calculated at the rate oi one and one quarter tunes the 
ordinary rate of wages payalile to the employee. Any person committing a broach 
of the rules may, on conviction, 1)8 punivshablo with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees. The act, when i)nsscd, will a|>i)ly in the first instance to the city of Calcutta 
and subiiibs and to all the mu:u>ji])al areas in the distucts of the 21-I*oiganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly. There-aitcr, it will apply to such aieas as the 1‘roviJiciai 
Govern niont may specify l)y notification. 

WOKi..Ui;N'ri I^llOTKCTJON BjLL 

The Hon’hlo Mr //. *9. Siifncwardy fnithor moved that two other 1 )i1Ih, namely 
the Bengal Workmen's Ihotcction (Ameiulincnt) Hill and the Inland h'toam Vi'sscls 
(Rengal Amendment) Hill he taken into eonsulcniiion. The object ol tlie foimer 
bill was to amend (he Bengal Workmen’s Proto»‘tion A**t, 1031, etfcctivelv In hiesmit 
the besetting ol pla('C^ where w'orluneu rceeu’c their wages by prolewAonal monoy- 
Iciulers roi the purpose ol iccovenng thcir dues as a fust charge on llie wa<'<‘n of 
the workmen. U was also intended to extend the proioc,tmn aflbided hy the Avi to 
workmen in the employ o£ local authoiitics and pulilic utility serviees and Kciimeu. 
Inland Wteam Vessels Amend. Bill 

According to the rnland Bteain Vessels Act of lOlV the Provineiid (lovciui- 
ments are not entitled to levy fees or ret'.ovcr costs from the parties involv(‘<l in 
eases boloLO the special (‘.oiirts of investigation into casnallies to inland sU'am or 
motor vessels plying in the rivers of Bengal. In the aliscneo of any sach provisnm 
the Government Jiavc to liear all expenses inehlcntal to tlit*Bo e.oiirts. Ihe bill sought 
to emiKDwer the courts to make suidi orders ns they thought fit u^specUng the 
of the investigation or any part Ihcte-of. The House then adjourned till I^iday next. 

Trainino in Aviation 

Sth. DECEMBER An anaouncoment that tho Government have tindi'r 
Ihcir consideration certain concrete proposals for (lcvcioi»meiit of avialion in this 
provim-o was made hy the Hoii’blo Khwaja MazmuMvi wlioii tlio House 
discusseil nou-ollicial resolntioiiH. 'I'ho Homo hliiiistcr, however, was not inclined to 
reveal tho character of tho schemes for, he sahl, it would not be proper to do so 
until the necessary amount hud been provided for in the budgcl,. The o<u*aHion for 
the anuoum^cmcni was furnishofl hy a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur ^Hurondiui 
Narayan Sinha (Progressivo) suggesting that the Govornmont of Bengal should 
either grant an aimual flubsidy to the Bengal Flying Gluh to enable them to 
))opularirtc and cxUmd their activities in teaching the theory and pmctiiH! of (lyin''" 
or themselves found some stipends for the training of air pilots and grouinl 
ciiginoerB dovolopmg thereby nn interest o£ tho people in aviation, 'fl lo Rai 
Bahadur remarked that people to-day lived praotieiilly in the midst of uir raids 
All progressive etountnes in tho world Iia<l en^xinragod aviation and flyim'* clubs 
had ro(*oivc<l financial help from their rospoiHive Governments. But, unbrtunately 
nviation m Bengal had not been encouraged and developed. Even important 
])hico8 like Hacoa and Darjeeling were not oonneeded with the molTopoliH by moans 
of aenal serviee. Mi. Nur AhmM (Ooalitioji), moving an amcnilmcat, oninod 
that insioaci of granting an annual subsidy to tho Bengal Flying Olnb the 
Government should found some scholarships so that at least forty young men 
might receive training in aviation every year. Ho had, however, every sympathy 
with the object of the mover of the resolution. Ohjeeding to the acceptance of the 
amendment, Mr. Pal Chowdhurp thought that id that case (ho character 
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of the reBolulion would be entirely changed. Opposing, Sir Naztmuddtyi intimated 
the House that the Govciiimmt had not been idle and had gone into the question 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this province, They^ had at 
present under their conaideiation certain couciete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might se<‘uve A and B licenses. But until the amount therefor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister telt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those sciemes out. He \;ould, in those circumstances, request the Rai Bahadur 
to withdraw his lesolutiou. Both the resolution and the amendment were 
withdiawn. The llousa thou adjourned till Monday next, the 11th. December. 

The MoNEYLENDEits’ Bill 

11th. DECEMBER The del latc on the Bengal Moircylendeis’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as thty wore jussed by the Assoinbly duiing the last session, commenced 
to-day. The Bill had heou tiam'^d to supp.ciaont the pio>-usions of the Bengal 
Monoy-lcndeis’ of 1933, alt.hougn it has been intjoduceil as a sei)arate measure. 

Among lU principal proMsions, by the dcliiiitiou (d ‘loan” cm tain leading transac- 
tions have been excluded iioiu the opeuttioii of the l)ill; fur examine loans to or 
by (Tovciiiim nt, or by ceit.un soioUes, iinduding Cu-opeiatlve Societies and also 
loans by banks and insuraiu'.c coin'enis. Loans, howevet, include loans m kind. 
A “Iciulci” has boon deiined as anyone who advanites a loan while a “money- 
lender” IS (lelincd so as to limit the term to the class oi what may be called 
piofesflional lendcis. Iho vision has boon made for strict logulaliou of this class 
requiring them to be Uiiensod and to ko'M) coriain ain'Oiiius and furnish certain 
informations to boirowors, inacJiineiy being provided for the couits to enforce 
compliance with, or in sonic instances, to noii-complian *e with these provisioas. 
Provision has also hocn niado for legututiug lates of interest on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound iutcrost and also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other inci leiital expenses in relation to loans. The borrower is 
entitled to re-opoii tiiinsadiona that offend against ^ the provisions of the 
measure and to move the couit foi taking accounts. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document winch docs not stale the true facts as 
to the transactions of loan to which it relates and also against any molestation 
of borrowers* The disoussion was coutuicd to the explanatory clause of the bill* 

fcjirors AND Estaulisiiments^ Bill 

TJic Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, whit‘h on a previous day was 
introduced m the House, was by a motion of the Hon’ble Kliwaja Hir Naziniuddtn 
referred to a Selosd Comnuttcc consisting of eleven members, with mstruetzons to 
submit their reiiort by the 2bth February next. 

WoUKMKN’S PROTEOTroN BiLL 

The Inland Hteam Vessels (Bengal Aineiidmeut) Bill and the Bengal Work- 
men’s Protcidion (Amendment) Bill, introduced tweviously in the House, were 
passed, the latter with slight modifications* The Council thou adjourned* 

Ri^tiOLUTioiT ou War 

12lh. to 14th. DECEMBER Inflowing a protracted debate for three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on Thursday, the Council 
aricepting a resolution which extended help an<l support to Batam in their 
prosecution of the war and, at the same time, intimated the dcHirabilny of examining 
afresh the OonsUtution of India with a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Btatus. I'he motion adopted was an amalgamation of the i-esolution of Lm Bahadur 
Snrendra Narayan Stnha (Independent) nnd an amendment put forward by Mr. 
Nur Ahmed (Coalition). The motion stood thus : 

“This House is of opinion that whole-hearted help and support should be 
given to the British Government in the prosecution of their war against the German 

Oonncll further approves of the policy of the Benjsal Government 
towards the present iniernaUonal crisis in condemning Nazi aggression ana iwclares 
its determination to resist this aggression and^ to protect the secunty and nonoiir 
of the province of Bengal and India with tlie available resources px the province* It 
further desires that it should forthwith be made absolutely clear that the constitution 
of ludia shall bo examin^ de novo at the end of the war vjth a view to the immediate 
attainment of the objective of Dominion Status with effective protection for the 

X7 
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dii© rijilats of iho ininoiiliCH and other Hcctions iii coasulmtion and ai^rceinejit with 
all the parties and communities coiic-eiTiod.’^ 

The motion was earned by 37 voIob to 12, ufLCi ^\hich the House adjoin ned, 

TiTR filONFiY-LENDEUS’ BiMj 

15th. DECEMBER Consideration of the Bonii,al Money-lenders* Bill was resumed 
to-day, the discussion being coidincd to the ex[dtmatoiy clause of the measuro The 
debate on such a technical siibieol, which otherwise would have a]>i>cared dull and 
dry, was enUvencil by the eiisiomary witticisms ot the Hon. Alinistor in cluiigo 
of the Bill. His action -speech, interspereod with hiuiorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Chamber le-soundcd with peals of laughter. 
Ad]oiiimng the ilonsc till Monday ne^t, the Hon’blo the Preatdeni requested 
Nawab Miisharuff ilossain to got himself in the meantime properly iiisti acted 
as to what he did exactly mean by the term ‘‘Ihmkiug.” As many as V) amend- 
ments ot the Bill wore disposed or, of wlindi only one was accepted 
by the Government and the rest wcjc ie]o<*tcd by the House. 1’he only motion 
that evoked ceitiun amount of discnsbion m the couise ot which poll was dcmandctl 
was that moved on l)ehal]: of the Congiess gioiiL>. 

Mn. tl^AKKAil’S ReSKIN VTfOX 

10th. DECEMBER -riie Council mc^t in a Puise almos])]iore to-day. OO'C air 
was thick with uimoius ot icsigimtion by the Pumao'* Mm and {vitli eager 
eKj)ec,tatU)n the inemhcrs awaited ius amval. Clicci-^ hiust tortli Inun the Oongioss 
benches as the lIon’Dlc ?li A. il mvde his ai)pearanci; in the Chamlxu'. 

The Coalitionists ivmaiiied silent and sullen. A luiuli o\er tlie House as he rose 
to defend the stand ho has taken on the is^me raised by the rcholiition on Wai and 
the answer to the allocations hwelled against lum by ATZ/an ]ULhad>ir Ahdul /Grnw, 
Lcad<3r of the CoahLion I'aity in the Upper Homo. “\V'e have an cnucihaiy from 
the ]>araUol (J-overnmont at Waidlui in the person of the Jlon'ble Mr. N. R. Sarkor, 
the Fuumoe Minister,” that was the language in whhdi the Khun Bahadur had 
dosi'.ribed him on the pievioiis day. The retort was strong and ellecUvo. “i <?aii 
at once toll the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. iHarker reified, “that in the position wliKdx 
lie and his assoi'/uites have created for ine, I am tompunl to say that Wardlia is a 
place of pilgrimage lor nio and the Khan Bahadur should never oxjxict that T 
would always be a faithful diseijile of Mount BloaBanb Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Jinnah thereby). When after half-an-hour the Finance iMinislor rosumeil his 
seat he was grcot.ed with shouts ot apx/lause and apprwuatiun from all sides of 
the nouBe. 

3‘RJVILKOli! MoTIOX 

21st, DECEMBER : —That the Ml inslcrs had “(*oinmi(tcd a grave liremdi of 
the privileges of the Council by persistently alistiuimig from attending its meetings 
for the transaction of business rc<pruing thoii attendance.” was allcgtid in a iirivilege 
motion moved to-day by Dr. It AT. Mwhherjt^ on bolialf of tiie Ojiposition, 
The motion prayed that the mutter bo brought to the noti(*o of His LAmdlorniy 
the Governor. The motion .wns a boquel to the absence of the lion. Mr. /L A’, 
SithrawardUf Labour Minister, who was to have dealt with inattorH lalling under 
the Finance piotfoUo to-day, when the Houbc was line lo ri'sume dismission of 
the supplementary estimates oi expenditure for 1Q3B-4(1. Mombois of Uic dinbrent 

E arties entieised the Minister’s absence aud pointed out that in the post, Ministcis 
ad also been absent from the House during question timii anil during discussion 
of matters which related lo their respective dopartmonls. JOtan Hahadut Ahdiil 
Karim, Leader o£ the Ministciialist Coalition l^arty, said that it was high time 
tliat they informed His Excellency “of the chronic lapses of liia Ministers.” Ho 
for one, held the view that if there was any rociavcnco of these lapsoa, they should 
‘‘boycott the Council and bring the administration to a stainlstill.” The PrtiHident 
adjourned the House for iiftecn minutes, remarking that it was roiirohcnsible tliat 

in spite of rejicated complaints, Ministers still neglected the lioiiso. Mr. 

SuhrauKirdu, who now attended the sitting, asked the members to realise 
that there was serious dislocation in the Imsiness of the Govenimont aud exidaiiicd 
that it was on tliat account that they could not bo punctniil, however much they 

wished to l>c. He aHsuced the House that there would not bo a recarrciu^e. Dr. 

Mookherjee withdrew his motion in view of the assuranee given by the Minister. 
The Council then adjourned till January 8, 1940 when it will resume discussion ou 
the Bengal Money-L*enders’ Bill. 



The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Pcona Sassion — Poona — 14th. to 31st. August 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Poona session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona 
on the 14tli. August 11)39, The lion. Mr. 6'. V. Mavalankar^ Speaker, presided. 
The Select Committee lei^orts on \aiious Bills, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactions of moncy-lendiiig in the piovince, the Bill foi the ]>iotct‘tion of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Lcbt Belief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill weie 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr, I/. M, ]\tiiijstcr foi Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 

amend the Bombay Municipal Act (ibSS). After ie]ccting an amendment moved 
by Mr. S. IL Jhahvala^ in less than half an hoiu, the House passed the thud 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand of Press Security 

15th. AUGUST -—Mr Jiimnadas Mehta asked leave of the TTouso to move the 
adjournment of the House to duuv attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security fiom the Editor of i^awadhan and the Punter of tlie Luxmi 
Narayan Press, where it was pubhhlicd. The motion was adojitcd iiy 72 votes to 10. 

The jJiIoNKY-LicNDEiiy’ Bill 

The House then earned ))y 72 votes to IVi, a motion of the lion. Mr. K. M, 
Munshi that the petiod for the presentation of the Sele(jt Committee report on 
the Money- lien del ft’ Bill lie extended to November I>0, 19‘i9, to enable the Bill to 
be considered along with the Agiicultuiiats Debt Belief Bill, which would be 
shortly ]>lacc(l before the House, fie said tliat both tlie Bills were closely con- 
nected. Mr. jS'. V. Patulekar and iMr. J £, Oretrvett opi'oscd the motion. 

Land Revenue Amend. Bujj 

15Ui. to 21st AUGUST Ml. Manirjt heam, Revenuo Tkliidsler, moved 
the second rending of the lull to amend the ihmibny Land Revenue Code 
1879 (as amendfHl }>y the Hclect Coinuuttee). Fiuther discMissjon was resunu'd 
on the next day, the IGlIi. August, mIkui the House took up con side ration 
of the various imionthuents (uhle<l to <*l!inHe 11 of tlic Bill pertaining tt> assessinent 
and scitlcnK'iit of revenue of agncultinal land. Uiie of the jmienclmontB 
was fundumenlally wiong and nnsi'ientiiic, Assesbrnent was fixed on the 
theory that (he State was entitleil to a nhaie of the unjduce of the land. It had 
nothing to do with the area of the lands one ]>ohscss(tI. The robult of the ainond- 
nient, if acce])i<Hl, lie said, wouhl entail the tenants to ujinc(‘cssary hardship since 
any liae in the taxation would duly he shifted on to the tenants. After some 
(liscAiiiBion the aiuendnient was rejf‘uted. The House also vtilcd down by 57 votes 
against 27, an amendment liy the same member for the deletion of the clause pres- 
cribing rental value. Mr, Mararjl JJvaat said that this cduusc was the pivot of the 
Bill. Land asttesHments were based on soieial factors, the pi unary factor being 
rental value, ile assured the House that there need ho no appiehcnsion of iicti- 
tious rental values since there was already a BUI on the anvil, namely, the tenancy 
legislation, by whi<!h usury and ruck renting were Bonglit to be prohiljtted. 
Next day, the 17th. August, Mr. Janmtdas M, Mahta moved an amoadment 
which sought to make agritiultuval jivofits tlm basis of aBScssment. Mr. Mehta urged 
that the present Bill would not solve tlin land revenue problem, inasmuch as revenue 
w'oukl coutinuo to be assessed and collec.tcd from the wages of a^^iiculturists instead 
of their being assessed and colle('tcd from the profit-Sj The Bardoli Hatyamha and 
the Enquiry Committee that followed it also figured in the coin so of the debate 
when Opposition members pointed out that it was for the vindication of the 
principle, namely, assessment on agricultural profits, that the whole struggle was 
carried on. The non. Mr. Morarji Vmaii Revenue Minister, in Ids reply, stated that 
the issue for the Bardoli Satyagraha was not ^ the one suggest^ but that the 
assessment was based on wrong data. While admitting that the principle espoused 

M ie Opposition was also placed before the Bardoh Enquiry Committee by Mr* 
abhai Jt DesaL counsel for the peasants, it was never pei'sisted in. 
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explained the many difTi'niUicfl m the way of dcteirninmf? agTi(‘ultnral profits. 
•^Cooked” aocoiint^ and })ol»(is accounts would be a ehallcn^c to any one. Further- 
more, ajjnncultural profits wcie a nebulous thiiii*. The diflLiultics here were much more 
than m the case of assessing income-tax. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was 
pressed to a division and defeated by 03 votes to 29. Oppoiung another amendment 
moved by Sir A, M, K. Dehlain, Leader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
the Government to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
present Act, the Revenue Ministei explained the many difficulties m the way. There 
were 180 talukas in the province which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re- 
quired. It was the ambi'ioii of the llevcniie Minister to tiain up as early as possible 
as many Settlement Olficers as were avaihble. He. however, hoped that between thiee 
and five ycars^ time, he would he able to effioct a resettlement in all the talukas. 
Three other aiuendmciils to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. August, centred round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Sir A, 4f. K, Dehlavt (Ijeader of the Opposition) for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in this province within one year, and proposals seeking 
to raise the period to thicc years and five yeais res positively, weic citbei rejected 
or withdiawn. Sir A, J\L K. Dehlavi doubted if the whole Bill was not a measure 
for propaganda imrposes so that the people might stand by them (the (Government) 
m their hour of need. The hoii. Mr. Morar^t Desai^ Revenue Minister, explaining 
the Government's ditficnlty m accepting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges of peasants and as such required careful 
scrutiny. There were not many i*etuod officers competent to do settlement work 
as suggested by the Opt>osdion. lie iriiormed the House tliat he Jiad aheady 
started preparing the noccHsary iiiles under the mcasino, although it had not yet 
been passed. An amei'dmciit by Mr. L. Karanuthar seeking 1o cmi>owcr 
peasants to challenge sottlcments in a «ioiirt of law if the aBsessnient cxiieedcd any 
year the value of one-sixth of the net pioduce of the howling, was also negatived. 
The Minister pointed out that it was not possible for tiie Governmc'it snlimit 
themselves to a tost in conri,. Thai would (lisi.uib the liiachincry of usscssmcnt. 
Next day, the 10th. August, over In amen dm outs were disrussed. With the 
exception of two amendments, the rest were cither icj-'cled or not .noved. The 
amendments accepted liy the Govoriiiient wci*c on* for deletion of the clause, 
relating to the Ixistory ol collection of land revenue aiul the variations 1 1 tlie area 
of oc,cupicd and cultivnhd laiuls dining tJic last tliir y years in the matter of 
assessment and the olhci, for the imdusion of ‘‘orduuuy expeuscH ol <‘ultivuting 
such crops.” There was consideiublo dibcussion on tPn clause pertaining to the 
orders on the Settlement Jlcpoit. It. was laid^ down in Ihe claus<s that or*l(‘r8 
passed by the Provincial (lovoinmcnt shall be final and shall not be <‘allod 
in question in any *'oni’t, Several iimondmcnis woie moved in this 

dausG, enabling the asseswid gimip to bnne, tho nu.ttcv belorc a ti iliunal to 
be appointed by the Government or before tho Distriid. or High Courts rcsjjectively. 
Further consideration of the amciidmouts was hobl over, pending informal 

discussions between the Opposition meinbcis and the Reveuuo Minister 
on this question. Tho Honse then tt<ljourncd till Monday, the iSlst. August, when 
by 67 votes to 31, it passed the third reading of (he Bill. The opponuits of tho 
Bill confined their arguments to the ‘‘disappointing nature” of the Icgislatioju. 
Bit A. AT. K* Dehlao%^ I/jader of tho Oppoeiiioii, and Mr* Jumnadas M&hta 
contended tlxat an opportunity had beou missed of launching agrarian legislation 
which would have left a landmark in the histoi7 of legislation, and that the rcliid 
done to the peasants was ()uly nominal The former chanv-terisod the Bill as 

“old wdno m a new bottle” and that there was nothing in the legislation. 

He asserted that the hopes of tho many parties in Uic counti^ am) that of the 

Congress had been belied. Tlio hon. Mr. Morarji hesai^ Ueveuuo Ministfir, 
replying, iK)inted out iliat for the first time assessments to bn ma<lo in the future 
woumI be sub]c<it to the \oteoC the House and smh a thing had nevir happened 
in tho past. He asserted that it should be fdear to anyone who OKamined tlio 
Bill impartially, tliat rcfluetion would bo substantial in several c.isos where 
formerly the pitch of assessment was very high. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
was DO per cent of the icnUl value and in some (*ascs oven 55 nor (tenf in actual 
practice. Now it was reduced to 35 per cent of the value, fi’ho danger of 

rack-renting would also be eliminated with tho passing of tho tenanc.y legislation 
and that would mean the assessment would only bo 3u per cent. One important 
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change that had been made in the Bill -vras with legard to settlements. According 
to an aj^rced amendment on the question, any peison a^giieved by the report of 
tho Collectoi on assessment could apply to the Pioviucial Government for refeience 
to the Eevenue Tiibunal. The Ke\enue Tiibunal after making an enquiry, 
would flubmit its opinion ou tho objections raised to the Provincial Government, 

The Bomb a. V Tenancy Bill 

22nd. to 23rd. AUGUST •—By seventy votes to seven, the Assembly rejected to-day 
an amendment l)y Mr. P. I'F* ll^agr to have the Tenancy Bill releiied liack to the 
Select Committee Tho lion. Mr. the Eevenue Ministei, had just 

moved a motion that the Bill to provide lor the ^^lote(llon of tenants in tho 
Province of Bombay be lead for the second time, when Mr. *9. L, Kaianthlnr 
raised a jioint oi order as to vvliother the Bill as it emerged from tho Select Commit- 
tee v/as in Older. jMr. Kaniiulikar submitlctl tliat sevcial irapnitant provisions 
contained oiiginally in the fhll had been dropped. He conleniled that the Bill 
should be witlidiasvn, rediattod and then ))iesented to the House The hon. Mr. 
G, V, Mavlanh*i\ the Speaker, lielil that there was no valid objection, since the 
scope of the Bill was to iiiuc protection to the tenants, and it was ictained by the 
Select Committee It was at this stage that Mr. Waqh moved his amendment. 
With the rejection of ]\Ir. W^aghh' amendment, hlr. Karavdikar moved an 
amendment lor lefening ba^'k the Bill to the Select Committee to reconsider 
certain clauses. This aniondment was also rejected. Discussion of the 
Bill, clause by clause, was then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
reiected before the House rose for tho day. Nest day, the 23rd. August, 
tho definition of ‘‘rent’’ was debated at great length on amendments moved by 
Sardar M G. Vivchoai kar and Mr, Jhabwala. It is laid down in the Bill that 
“rent’’ means any considciation in money or kind, or both, paid or ])ayal)le, by a 
tenant on account of tho use or occupation of land held by him, but shall not 
include the roudciiiig of any pcisonai service. The amendmonts sought to alter 
the position in regiud to personal sorvh'O, Bir A. M, K. I'chlaui, siipiiofling £?ardar 
Viiichoorkar’s unundnicnt, smd that wlien tw'O paiucs, namely, landlord and tenant, 
entered i»uo a coiitnu't, no law should stand in the way. If tho tenant had agreed 
to render a (icitain service, then lie should do il/. Rao liahadvr Chitale dcidarcd 
tluit agricultural e<‘Oiioiny could not well be served by the elimination of peisonal 
se”vico. He aigued that tc'imiits would i)c in a better iiOsition to dischiiige their 
obligations it iiorsonal service was taken int<» account. tSi. Vhimhhat Madhowlal, 
supporting the unicndmenl, said that there were many inslanccs wdieve tenants did 
not ])ay rent by way of share in croim but only tlicir ixisonal services were 
taken into consideration. TJio lion. Mr. Morarji opiiosing the amendments, 

de^darod that the Bill was the result of an earnest <*ndcavour on the iiart of the ({overn- 
nicnt to put the relaUons between tlic landlord and the tenant on a luoper and equit- 
tahle basis, in orcJ<T that neither tlio landlord mi,- lit exploit the tenant, nor the tenant 
become an irmsponsible iieison. Ho explained that the relations between the two 
were not particularly liapi^y in the seveial parts of the province and it was tho 
intention of the flovornmeiit to set matters right. As practical men, they had to 
see how tho legal position created by the amendment w'onld l>e ntilised* T’enauts 
W('ie forced to work in some cases ou landlordB’ own farms. On refusal to do so 
they were dealt with severely. Tho result ol the amendment, if acceided, would 
be that the tenant would have to carry out ]>eiHonal services supposed to be 
based on an agTComcut. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
for the deletion of tho sub-clause iclating to the definition of the term 
cultivate personally’’ was moved by Mr. 8* K Parulekar^ Discussion had not 
concluded when the House rose for the day. 

The Finance Act Amend. Bill 

28th. to 31st AUGUST The hou. Mr. A* B* Lathe, Finance Minister, moved 
to-day the Bill to amend tho Bombay Finance Act, The Bill is designed to lighten the 
procedure for the recovery of the urlian immovable tax. According to the amending 
Bill, a penalty is prescribed for default in payment of tho tax and also it is 
made a first charge on Uie promises on wnich it is leviable. Leaders of the 
()pj)osition groups criticised the (iloveTnmont for bringing forward this measure 
ana charged them with utilising the municiijalities to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselves, and also for transf^essing on the rights of tho Munieipalitics. 
A motion for postponement of the Bill, sine die, brought forwad by Bit. A, M, 
Dshlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, was thrown out by 56 votes against 42, 
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Dr. AntroUker moved for cliMiirc, 'which the Deputy Siieaker* Mr, V, 0* Joskin 
put to the House. Sir A. Af, K, Deklaoi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Europeans, who were wanting to speak. The closure 
motion was put to vote and was carried by 53 votes against 43. Thereupon 
Sir A, A/. K, Dohlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful ])urpose 
would bo served by their participation in the proceedings. He then walked out 
of the House followed by ouier Oj)poBiUon members. This was the iirst time 
European mcmbeis participated in a “walk-out”, Hlie Finance Mimsta , in the 
course of his rc)»ly, assured the House that steps would be taken to see that 
none suffered undue hardship^ on account of this Legislation. Next day, the 
30th. August, a mcttioii for the circulation of the Bill for a fortnight for 
eliciting public opuiiou was thrown out by the House, voting against and 
45 for. A motion tor inferring the Dill to a select committee was also rejected 
by the House. Amendments lor exempting tiustces of chan'ics and waqfs from 
the opeiatioii of the penally clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 
an assuiancc given by the lion. Mr. A. B. Lathe, the Fimun'o Minister, tliat 
the Government would take paitKulai caie to see that they did nob suffer any 
hardships. He also assured the House that befuie iiajning the nilcs I'c would 
consult the membeis ol the House. An iiii]»oitant amcndnunit, which was moved 
on behalf of the Govonimont and adopted, icmoved the rotiosiicctivc chaiactcr 
of the penal clause. Next day, the Slst August, o\ er a do/.oii aincndincrits W(*'e discus- 
sed. Of the amendments moved two wcit iv'opled ]>y the (iov (unmcul. One ot thmn 
gives discretional y i)Oucr to the Collector or the Municipality m Ihe inatler of levying 
penalty tor default ni payment of the piopeity tax. AtM'oiding to the amend- 
ment, a ]>enA]ty will be levuul only it the authojitics concerned aio sutislied that the 
]icr8on liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it. By the soeoml 
amendment the ]>enalty leviable on default has been leihuMMl to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead ot the who’e amount an in the Bill. By bl votes to l?0. 
the House rejected an amcmlmcnt moved by the JMuslim Lfiagno Barty which 
sought to inq>oso a graded ])eiially fiom one per cent ot the lax payable to live per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within five months, 

Bombay Session — Bombay— 25lh Sept, lo 31sl, October 1939 

The Bombay Session of the Asnembly liejjan ils session on the fioptombor 
with the agenda left over from the Booiia sewflion. The agf^nda iiiclutled elevi'ii H’ovciii- 
ment Bills, the more impovfiuit of tliom being the Monevlcndcis’ Bill, the Tenancy 
Bill, the Hhop Assistants Bill and the Agricultnrnl Pebtors Bill, all oi them 
awaiting Bo<‘ond and tin rd leiidnij's, '“rhe Fodder ( Irdiimncci piomulgatiMl liy th»^ 
Oovornmonb;. consequent on the famine eondilions in (lujeri’l, has also been 
fiamcnl into an enactment and was also ]»la<*e.tl bolore the llouso. 'I lie thirty 
uon-onicial Bills on the, agenda iiieluded the Hindu Hiv'orcc Bill, the Ihcvcntion 
of Bigamous Marriages Bill, andijther social legislation. 

Tnio Bomuvy Tkkan<*y Binn 

27th. SEPT, to 3rd. OCTOBEU :--lho Bombay Tenancy Bill was dlseussc'il on 
these days. Mr. O. K. Vhadttke, m an amendment, suggested the imduflion 

of two sub-oliuises to Rodion 0, the first that rt»ut payatdo to the landlord liy the 
tenant should j)o the first charge on ciops and, secondly, the tenant shouhl be 
made liable for the payment of land rcveuuc to tlu^ Government, in respect of 
land held and )iroteeted by Bic tenant. 'I'he JRevenue Minuuer ctp]K)sed the 

amemlraent, which was lost, ('lause 7 di^aling with the landlord’s right in a 
proUxited tenancy was (Lisenssed at length. Air. K l^aruUkar urged (hat 
biggej iandlords should not have the rmht lo determine tenancy. The Rtnmue 

Mnttstcr expressed Jiis faith that the landlords would not abuse the power v(‘t;te<l 
in them and if the Government eamo across sueii iuHtaiU'es, they would certainly 
come to tlui rrseuo of the tenant. Mr. Jamnadiun Mvhhi pointed out that the 
words “for any agrieultuial j^Ulgo^es” weie va'oie. He nslonl d bee liiving w(»uld 
bo an agricultural jimpose for wtdeh the laiidloids could evict lh(» tenant. Ihc 
Itevevm Mininter uppreeiiiled the point nmile and proinistKl to <'Oiihi(ler i(.. 

Mr. B, S* IJinty, Ibviliamentary ^^eeretary, moved an amendment to Uic 
efhxd that a l«ndh»rd bo d(-eni(‘d to have used iho land persfiiially if he use<l the 
land by his own labour or Ity lined labour under Jiis sni'CiviMon or any meinbor 
of his family. Tliis amendment was accepted by t)u^ Minister und Glause 7 was 
passed by 47 votes to J2, Mr. ii. K Falmket (East Khandewh) moved an 
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amendment making ptovnuon foi* nn ai)i)cal to the Colloctor, against an order for 
compensutiou imido ])y the ]\IuniUitfliu*. Tiie jReiJeautj Afimster accepted the 
ameuduieiit and it was ] assed S‘LOuii opposiLinri was sliown b> a section of the 
f louse to Clause 2 l\ vdiich made nori-ihsuc ot leccipts by the landlord punishable 
by hue ainouiding 1o Us Idfb Mi. (/. K. suggested an ainendinent that 

the fine be icdui'ed to Ua. 10 'Fho anicudmeiit was accepted. The House then 
lulioiuned till Monday, the 3rd. October, A\heii the House passed the seiond and 
thud rouilings ofc the Bill. The spokesntcn of landloids cduiactensed the Bill 
as a revolutionary mcasuio, while the spokesmen ot loLunts said that it did 
not confer all (he bcuclUs that should be expe^Tod ot a piogvessivo goveinincnt. 
The Revenue hlinistor. ?dr. Maiunf dcidaicd thaL it was safe to be slow in the 

initial btago of tenancy lefoim. dlie Bill aHoiils luotecUou to leiiau'S with regard 
to pcinia'ieiicy ot Leu mo. 

h (\ii\is Coxntou Bill 

6th. OCTOBKR : — The Bombay Foddei ainl F;.‘>iin Oonfiol Bill, which was intended 
to grant powci to tlm Ihovineial < l.^'Ciumont to rcjalatc and ((mtiot the supply 
and distiihulion ui ioihlci and giain including the piico tlicieof diuing famine, 
l>afasod the thud leading lo-day. During dolailod tonsidcxahon of tlxo Bill, it was 
iirgwl upon tlui ( JovaiinnuMit that it should be made inciimbeul. on sellers of 
foddei and giaiii to stB those ctmunodiiU's (o hnna fiU customers. Otherwise, it 
was ])oinio<l out, scllcis might cmiscrvo sUn*k, thmeliy nuUi.jing the benefits of 
the measure. Although the Rewnue ulinisif r e.\i)Ia}ncd that the' Government had 
a conbtiUitunud <liliiculty in mcciding the clause, the nuxtion was piesscd to a 
diMsion and the liouse icjccti'd it b} an overwhelming m:i|ority. An amendment 
cnjuiiiing the seller to issiio a receipt to the i>uichasei giving all the particulars 
of the sale was necoptod by the llousti as a lu.uiul buggestion. The second and 
thud readings were passed in rpiiek succession. 

AuiiiuuhTrjuAL Dkhtuum’ Hklikp BujP 

The House next took up foi* eonaideration the Agiicultnial Debtois’ Relief 
Bill wiUi the Sclo(*t (JiunmDtec Iteporfc thereon. Idle Bill provided lor scaling 
down of debts ol cultivating agrieultunstB ui the Rro\nice whose debts did not 
exceed Uh. lojiiOB Sind was not below Us. 1«K), The Bill piovided lor the settini^ 
up of Debt Ooneiliatiou Boards siml puynumt by easy uml^almentri A feature of 
the Bill wa.j that a debtor was obliged to be a memlier of a Itesouum Society before 
he could avail himHcU of the hieility. Next day the 7th, October, the Assembly 
continued discussiiju on the second residing oi the 'Bill. An amendment from the 
OongicsB benches that an agricuItuuBt should not be (amHiilered si debtor if money 
was due from liim to agricultural labourcis under him. was accepted. An 
amemlmeut moved fiorn the Uoagrcbs bemdics which provided that the benefits 
of the Bill sliould be avsiihiblo to ]ierHous cnltivuting pereonally befoie April 1, 
1037 was also t\c, copied by the Croverument. 

Kkpuction of MAiiituufj Expenhks 

loth, OCTOBER Tiic Assembly difleusfiiHl (.o-day a non-ofTieial resolution 
recommending to the (lovernmeni to unilortako legislation to provide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in (gmnc<‘Lion with the maiTiugo and other e-crei non nils of 
agiicuUurists, It w'sis suggOBted tlisit legislation may l»c imdcrtakeu to provide for 
‘hmsonable” rcdu<*tion of expenses incurreil on “unncK'esHury religious^’ ccrcmouies 
of uijricnlturistB, An amendment was movcjd to UHilude all classes of people 
within the scope of the resolution. A Muslim meinhor moveil nn amendment to 
ox(dude Mnslmis from the scope oi the rcsuliilloii wlulc other iMuslim members 
welcomed the economy measure siiggcsicd in tiic resolution. 'Hio Home Minister^ 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with tlie 1 louse in their view that 
marriage expenses should be curtailed and controlled especially among that class 
of jfieople who could ill-aftbrd Lhcm. But in social matters like the present one, 
legislation would not serve the purpose. ‘Tf wc want some change in social 
habits, we must raise the standard ox euueatiun of the people. Their moml attitude 
must change. IjOgislaUati shouhl not go counter to the needs of human nature. 
The members must be aware how oven a healthy measure like the fciarda Act was 
resented by many people.” The Miaisiec added it was exuite unfair to check by 
legislation the custom of people enjoying themselves on ocoasions of marriage. 
Society wanted it. J^eojde spending money for the purpose never grudged it In 
view of these facts, he would request whe mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
resolution was however withdrawn on the nea:t day* 
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Minoiutibs and tub Seuvices 

11th. OCTOBER A Bpiritcd oiiunt'ifition o£ the Govern merit's policy with 
rejuard to the loprenoniation of minoiity communities in the^ Government eerviees, 
was a feature of the (lobatc to-day. Sir Ah Mohamcd Khan DMavi, Leader of 
the Opposition, moved his lesolution leeommemling to the Govcriiinent that 20 per 
cent of ay)pointmenta in the Government administration should be reserved for 
Muslims. Mr. S, tJ. Jhahvala^ cuticisin^; the mandatory elTec’-t of the resolution, 
said that demofii-acy would be at an end if the piiminlc of rhe icsolution was 
jiiven etTcot to. lie moved 'an amcndiucut, which entitled any qualified peison 
to ^et an appoint meat. Mr. Bubiihkai Patel liom the Ooiigrofis benches, in another 
amendment, dicw the attention ot the House to the tact that the Muslims formed 
only 8.y per eciil of the ijopulation m the province and that, therefore, the Govein- 
incnt should sec that ex<*es9 Mublimti m Government employ over their legitimate 
fsharc 1)0 dispensed with. A B'diedulcd Class member pressed the claims of his 
community to 'JU ]'cr cent of Government ir,»]>ointtueut9 and mossed iiicoipoiation 
of the recommondaiiuii in tlic mam icsolution. The hoii. Mr. K, M. Munsht, 
Home Ministoi, opposing the restdulion, said that thoie coidd be only two 
piiiiciples which fihoLihl guide all civdinnl (Jovcinments in the mattei of 
appointment to the sei vices. 'Phr inst was one of elh(*iciicy, inid the othci that all 
sections wilt), di'o to genoral bnekwardnehu, duhcr\cd piotection, slioiild be c-aiod 
for. The Minister icftuicil to the cla.vu libation of the communitiob as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward lot rhe purjiose (»i leiuesciiliiUon in the scivkts, the 
latter two C4ilc/,ones gcUiiij; Uituei lepiescnttitioii. 3 he \fusli»Ms benic, classified 
as “Intel mediate” inid setairod u V(>y lear lunl ]ust shaio of the ajJi oinlmentb in 
(rovernment sorvicch. Mi. iStunslu sliessi'd llic need foi haf(\,uaidmg the cihciency 
of the admiinstiation vhicii should not l>c safuilied while piofecting the le;.'iUmj,tc 
claims of the minontiicn. He ao.'^Lued the Ilouho that since the acceptaiwe of olliee 
by the Oonj^rcss, tiie GovornmeiU liml been doing everything in their powci to see 
that the rights of the uuiionthjS were safely conserved, i'he resolution was lost 
without a division. 


AOKICOLTUItAl. llKlJEF BiLh ((WTP.) 

16tii. to aoth. OCTOBER;— The lIouBc icsumcd discussion to-day on Clause 4 of 
the Agncultnial Debtors Kclief Bill, which dealt with tho constitution of the Debt 
Adjustment, Board. Discussion had not concluded when the liouso adiourned (ill the 
next day, tiie I7lh October, when aticr Glause 5 vesting jiowcr in the Provincial Govern- 
ment to dissolve a Debt Adjustment Board or remove a member theicof was udopt/'d, 
the House next disposed of five more clauses, whieh gave power to tho Boaid to 
decide all eases relating to ^ adjustment of debts and provided tliat decisions of tlie 
Board shall have the valulity of judicial iiroceedinga and made certain awards of 
Hoard appealable. Clauses oi tho Jlill which prescrihod a stamp fee of two rupees 
and a court fee for ap[»eul against the decision of tlio Board wore op]/Osed by metn- 
bers. The Opposition urged that in an ameliouitivo measure tho imiiosition of fees 
wont against the grain. The Finance Munster rcjdied that justice should im;> be 
too cheap and funds were reipiired lo pay the salaiy of oflicors, and if anything 
remained in excess that would bo spent for improving the condition of agncul- 
turists. Next day, the 18th, October the Uousc jiasscd as many as twenty-one 
(dauscs m the course of the day. Strong opposition was in evidence, however, 
when Clause 24 was taken up. This clause limited the jurisdiction of a Debt 
Adjustment Board to entei tain an application for adjustment of the debt of a person 
whose debts were not moic than Us. 8),0(J(J. By way of amendments, figures vary- 
ing from Its, 5,tX)0 to Bs. 2'',0'J) were suggested. One amendment sought to fix a 
minimum limit at Ks, bU. The amendments were thrown out, Next day, the 20th, 
October, the House voted on amendments lo Clause 40. Mr. I). K Kmite's ((biigross) 
amendment alone was accepted alter slight motlifications. 'Phe amended (duuso sought 
to give lolief to Mebtors” by s<^aling down their debts a»*eording to a definite plan, 
taking into con si dotation tho full in ju-iecs of agricuK-iirid jirotluel.B after lOPtl. 
it also laid down rhat at the time of applh'jiiion to t)ie Briard, if tho interest was 
more than the principal, twice the amount of principal woiiUl bo deemed to 1)0 the 
amount due to tlic debtor. On the 2ard. October, tiio vital (dauscs in tho Bill, laying 
down provisions for scuhug down debts of agriculturists to their paying capacity, 
engaged the attention of tho JJoueo to-day. M(unbcrs of the Opposition sjKmsorftl 
an amendment recommending graded sealing down instead of the uniform one 
proposed in the BUI The Finance Minister opposed the proposal. A series of 
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clauses explaining Uic details which an award made by an Adjustment. Boairl slioiilrl 
contain were thou adopted. Amendments wcic moved to suj^gest that the Govern- 
ment should not claim prioiity m respect of Iheir dues bu(. Ihcy -were rciectod. 
The Finance Minister assured the liouse that In case any diHiculty should arise 
in working the Bill, iminovcments to it would certainly be ooiisidcied* Next day, 
the 24th. October, the liouse considered the (*ii»*umstances when a Debt Adjustment 
Board had the light to decline a debtor insolvent. Instead ot Clause Gl, the House 
accepted the amendment oC Mi. D. K. Ktuite to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions of insol\oncy. Accoidinu to the amendment the Boaid was em- 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an uisolvciit if his paying capacaty was iinulcr|aatc 
to pay the total amount, ot his debts, o: if a debtor was in dchinlt of two conse- 
cutive 01 any thicc imtfduiont^ pavitblo under the a^\ald The iimcndment fiuther 
stated that the oidci oi iidjudu'ation tlius nuule was to be deemed to be an older 
of the couit. The amended cluuse bung comiirchciisue, the J-iouso decided to 
delete clauses GS l.o T 1. No^t day, the 25tJi. Octoiior, the second and the third 
readings ot the Bdi were passed. 

Rii;.soriUnosi on Wau 


25111. OCTOBRR '—The Assimibly lucscnted an ammatod api>earance in the 
afternoon, when, )>cforc a cro\Mlcd house, the Lhimc Minister, the lion. Mr, B. G* 
Kheii moved the Gongicss icsoIuLiun disapproving oi the Viceregal deidaiation. 
The riemior moved as iollowa 

‘"This Assembly regrets that the Biitish Govcinment have made India a 
participant in the war between (rreat Butaia and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and have furtlier, m complete disiegaid of Indian onnnon, 
jiassed laws and adopted measures curtuiling the poiveis and uctivities oi 
Jh'ovincial < Jos^rnmontH. 


‘‘This Asscuildy rci'rmimcnds to the Government, to (‘Oiivey to tlie Government 
of India and through tlicm to the British Government that m <‘onsonance with 
the avowed lUius of the present war, it is cssfeitiid, in orilcr to secure the 
co-operation of t-ho Indian people, that principles oi democracy should be applied 
to India and her polmy should ho guidcfl by her people*, ami that India should 
be regardcil as an indepeiuleiit nation cntitliHl to Iraruc her own constitution, 
and further that suitable action should be taken in so fur as it is possible in 
the immediate present to give elfcc.l. to that iirinciple in re^sud to the i»resent 
governance of India, including arrangements whereby all war measures in this 
province may bo undertaken with Uio consent of and cxecuiod through the 

rroviTicial (lovcrninent, ^ , . r i. t . i i it 

“This Assembly rogvets that the situation in India lias not been rightly 
understoixl by Jlis Majosty’s trovcrnmmt when aiiLhonsing the statement that has 
been made on tbeir bfimu in regar<l to India.” 


Sir A, M, K. Dehlavi, Ijoailer of the Op]jo.sition, moved an amendment on 
bcbalf of the Muslim League l^arty which was on tlie linos of the Jiluslim League 
rcBoluUoii on the subject. The anioinlmcnt uIul stated that the parliamentary 
system of Govciiiment< under tlio present consiitutiou hud failed and that the 
entire iirobhim of India’s future conHiitutiun should be joviscd dc nm^o and also 
the British Govcinment should not make any commitment without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim League. i i 

Mr. AU Bahadur Khan wanted to know if the amcMiilmcnt was in order. 
He said that no amoiKlment could be moved which was of a nugatory <*hfiracter. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment ran counter to that of the original 
rcBolutiou. While the Ih'omier’s motion ilemandcd that India should be regarded 
as an indopendeut nation, the anioiidmcut sought to divioo the country into 
Muslim India and uon-Miifilim India, ifo asaorUid that the umciidmcut was an 
indepondcut proi>oBition and not an amendment. 

Mr. 8. H> Jhabwtla moved ft scrios of amendments whioh sonsht, to make 
verbal changes in the resolution. Dr* B* JBt* Ambodkar* Mr* Jatnnadcts Mohiu 
and Mr* Kfmlgikar moved their respective amendments. 

Mr* On JPn Brambh (Kuropean Group), on behalf of Uie Ih'Ogrcss I'^arty, 
moved the following amendment : , ^ 

“This Asfiombly recommends to the Government to convey to tlie Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that, in view of i'he (act 
that in spite of all the diiferences rogarcUng the methods of at tovxn^^^ 

Indian political freedom and the pace at which India should achieve it, all parties 
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and interests are united in the doman<l lor Doininioii Slivt'is within the mcamuj^ 
of the Statute ol Westminster, the CMStini; eonstitiiliou bluiU be amended, with 
the approval not only ot the majouty party but of the nunonties also, as soon 
after the picscnl war as is piactn-able, with the obieet ot conforuna, upon India 
dominion Status wiibin the meanlnj^ of the Slatutc ol Westministci ; and that 
a declaiation (o this elleet should LorUiwilh bo inad<*, 

“Finally, this Assembly rceommonds that in the moanli.uc, the ChvTinmont 
should co-oi)eraie wi'-h Ihs Majesty’s Go vcmnient and the ( Tcv'cinment of India 
in the proseeiition of the war so that nil nc<‘Gssary mei* sines may be c'coouted 
throue.h the Ihovineuil Govovnniont.” 

Mr aV K\ (Ooiitivohsj iiio\ed an ninendnnMit NYlu'‘h s-ated that “in 

view of the failnio of the Biitish Government to ine»'t ihe In him demands, Uus 
Assembly, while rceoidinj*; its fullcbt ouiifidenee m Um; ;li.iiv,,iy, etdls upon it to 
tender its icsiiiiuitioin” 

When the nsolnlion was taken up lor eonsidei alien l)y tlie House on the 
nerd day, the 2Glh October, the Pn inh!'\ eomui Midiii'; Iht* niboliiMon to llie House, 
kaoed at consulei able li n ith the events leadnoi up to tlui]rfS(‘nt bituation and 
rceallcd the Ooin;n*bs ilianiiiid loi a d'M-lurjitnn ol ptjln'y, the Vii*eroy’h sh>, lenient 
as also the sJatcnioui. of Loid Zedantl in tht^ House ot |jf)nlb h'he Vn‘ereji;al 
deehiration had been io'ind disainiomhie* not only b^ the Goni,ress Imt also by 
the National Jjibernl Fodmalion. T'Ju' Fieniier was sanei'tie when lie ndeiitd to 
the moiilioii ol t.ne IDT.) and HUh deehnalions of policy “uliich will, 1 am sure, 
be icpeaied in IhlO and I'.).?.) and IDr/p, li indeed was are si> supine as ti await 
the ])loaBLiLC ol those w'bo arc to-day iidin;; over us in the mailer of our i ropiess 
on the road to self-detennination.” Ihoceedini;, Mi% KUor s.'ud, “All our demiUKls 
have been turned down, 'Fhe cjimsUon then arises as to what sbould bo our course 
of action and this brinp,B me to the resolution befoie tUiit Uoiiho, In tiio liist 
part, it regrets that India should have been made to purticipal.e in the war without 
the consent of the people and that laws shonld have bi»en passinl and moasnros 
enacted ciirtaiJint» the iKjwers and activities of the Ihonncial Governments* 
XndiaiiB were not (‘ousultcd before the wav was doclnred. 'Hiey have no ellivtivo 
voice in the prosec-utiun of the war, and as a matter of fact, the ihiwctr of the 
Piuvincial OovcinmcutB have been cnrlailcd by the anicndunmt of tJie tfOverumont 
of India Act passed without India's consent The first porlion of the reHolution, 
therefore, expresses our rejiiiet that all this should Jiavo been done, against our 
will. The set‘ond pait of the lesolution deidanis that in order to souiro the 
co-oiieratiou ot the Indian pcoidc the primuples of denioi racy shonld be applied 
to India, that her policy should bn guided by lier jicople, that India should l)o 
regarded as a free nation entitled to frame her own constitution and witli that cud 
in view, all necessary changes in the form of Ihe Government bhould bo made 
in the immediate present as far us possible* It is a great pity that a rosolutiou 
which demands these ri'^hts lor this eoniiiry should Imve any ojijKmitimi at 
all. A resolution of the nature ought to he passcii with voi(jG. The third part of 
the resolution expresses rcgiet that the situation in Iniha has not been rightly under- 
stood by His Majesty’s Governmeut wdien authorising the statement that has been made 
on their behalf. The statement, as lias been observed, would have been out of date oven 
20 years ago. It is based ou the assumption that being divided and disiinit<id, the 
Indian people are unfit and unable to govern themselves. This is not true. It is true 
that there are minorities and thm are diffcrcutes in this (*ountry but this is not 
the only country where there arc minorities or religious (lidbrenccs and for our 
part, wo have always stood for the amplest guarantees for the rights of minoi’itics, 
I cannot conclude my remarks licttor than by quoting Mahatma (iandlu’s state- 
ment which says that ‘it would have been hotter if the British Govcrinmsiit had 
dcclinocl to make any ei-atemout whatsoover. ^rim long cxpec.tod HlatcmiMit made 
by the Viceroy simply shows that the old iiolicy of divide uud rule is to continue. 
Ho far as 1 can sec, the Congress will be no party to it, nor (ian the India of the 
Congress <;oncept.ion be a paitnor with Britain in her wai witli Ilcir Hitler. 'J'lio 
Indian deohiration shows chiariy that there is to bo no democracy for India if 
Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table (Jonfevonen is jiromiscd at tJio end 
of the war,^ Like its predecessor, it is bound to fail. d'Jie Oonpress askc.d for 

bread and it has got a stone. What the futuic has m store for Imlui, T dare not 

forotoll. 

Hir A. if. AT. Dahlavi^ who moved the JMuslim League amoutlmont, 

declared that during the last two and a half years, it had bcca proved that the 
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Congiess had done things in its own way without any regard for the inteiests of 
the mmoiitiea. The attitude of the Muslim League Party was well known. 
They stood at one with all those who weio stining for the better merit of the 
country on all vital issues affc^ling the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of the Congiess Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He sard that the Musliin League Party’s amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest hope, that domotuacy might be granted to this countiy, but on 
proper lines. He reminded the Congiess that, on several 0(*casions m thc^ past, 
the League had stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘ divide and rule’’ had 
been made by the Congress aiiainsb the British Government. But, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had all along applied the same principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless cflbits had been made to divide the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had been held out. Divisions weie created among the Scheduled 
Classes, He reiterated that, wliatevei might be the merits or dements ot a demo- 
cratic paihamentaiy system, in so far as India was concerned, that system had 
failed because of the conditions obtaining in this countiy. He ho]tcd that the 
Congress, even if it went out of oIHcc now would be back, but with a changed 
heart and a difieient outlook. Hu All Mohamed disagieed with the Congiess 
in its insistence in calling upon the British Goveinmcnt to make a declaiation 
when busy with matteis of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori- 
cally a certain pnnciido with rcgaid to the fiituio of India. On the face of things, 
it was not piacticablc, 

Dr. B, R. AmMhar said that the resolution was both impioper and 
inoppoitunc, as it asked the House to make certain demands and a dcidaration 
and also sought the sanction of the Bouse to lollow certain procedure in case 
those (Icmands wore not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 
made on His Excellency the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 
by the House. The Piirnc Munster did not think fit to table those demands 
first before this House, The procedure followed was different. Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Mmistiy came to this House and said : “The 
affair has been bunglod. Please come to our rescue.” Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Yi-*oregal de(*l.iraUon had been made over a week ago. 'I'he 
propel course for this House would be to c: press its opinion that the dcdaialiion 
was not saLisfacloiy. 1’he resolution was so v\oi(lc'd that it did not in any way 
cx^rresB an oinnioii as to wbethei that dcclai’aUou w’as acceptable or not, or 
whether any othc' declaration sbould be made. Coining to the merits of the 
resolution, ho was in agreement with the first i>art of it, namely, about the 
British Government making India a iiiirticipaut in the war williont the consent 
of the pcojde of India, 'jne foreign policy of the Einpue was controlled by the 
Biitish Cabinet, This country had no voice in the foreign policy. Prob.dily, 
an invitatiou might bo extojide<l to somebody to go where peace would be 
concluded la order to atlix his signatuie. Jt was indeed a very anomalous 
}>osition that witliont the consent of this 001111117, p€H»ple had been brought into 
the slaughter. He asserted that India had a greater light than even the Dominions 
to be consulted m this matter. And although this country had lieen involved 
in a war, it ha<l neither an Air Force nor an Army nor a Navy of its own. 
Proceeding, Dr, Ambedkcr said that the democracy envisaged by the Congress 
however was that the majority w'ould not suit tins country. He referred to the 
status of Haj’ijans in the body politic of India. Their position remained the same 
as before. He would not submit to a democracy wherein the Muslims and 
Hcheduled Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr, Ambedkar then 
cited instances of alleged ill-treatment of Ilanians and maintained that the 
com}»o 9 ition of the admiuistroUon was such that the Caste Hindus were in an 
overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the few Scheduled Class 
members who wore in service. Opposing the amendments tabled to his formula, 
Dr. Ambedkar said, “In any constitution that ^ is framed, we shall claim the 
right that, whatever provisions my be made relating to our safeguards* must be 
certified as adequate by the accredited representatives of the Depressed Classes/’ 
A mere recognition of the fact that the min oii ties should have a voice in the 
governance of the '.countiy would not suflice. There was the social, economic and 
religious dominance of the Caste Hindus over the Untouchables, and he would 
not submit to political dominance also. He would fight tooth and nail any such 
domination. He was not for any constitution in which the Scheduled Classes 
would not have freedom and not an equal partnership. He would not say 
**Damn your Bafeguards, Give me my independence.” But given sufiiciont 
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Safegiiards, he would have the CoiUi,rcsa have its dciaaiuls, Ecrcriiifj, to the 
contemplated resignation of the IMiiUbtiy, Jic wanted to know why they wanted 
the i)cimisaion of tlic House. It was pujcly a l aity issue. 

Mr. C\ /\ Branihle, eommcndiiig hiH amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was ill-cionecivcd. Thoic was a gieiit ileal in the Viecregal 
Statemeut, and he thought the whole matter had been misunderstood. Mr. 
Biamble proceeding said that under the oiivuim stances iwevailing in India, it 
was not possible to obtain the consent oL the coimtry lor tin; decdaraliou of 
war. Nor was there any constitutional neeesBiiy to do so. licforinig to the 
impending Ministerial resignation, Mr. Bramble saitl . ‘T would be extremely 
soiry if they resign. I say this as a member of the Opposition. The only 
healthy leaction to a crisis such as the present one should be that all should 
rally round tlio duly (ionsUiuted aiithoiity, The attitude which the Opposition 
should now ado])! is one of hearty eo-opcration w'lth the Goverament. But 
onr ^ present Govorumont has soon lit to divest Ihcmselvts ul icsponsiliility at 
the juncture. We should he deceiving ouisolvcs it we Avcrc to reject the ])OSHibility 
and the probability of this province having to be governed by His Excellency 
the^ Governor in lus sole discretion under Hcction III) of the (h)verninent of 
India Act. But I am not oxpiessing any lack of eonrulcncc ni IIis Evollcucy 
the Governor when 1 say that I must sincerely icgiet wdien this necessity 
arises. 

Mr. Jaimiadas ^fchin, ivhilo Inlly subscribing to the (’ongress jioint ol view, 
in so far us it leluloil to Biitain’s iadure to consult India in the (Icclaration of 
war, deprecated the pongress move to vu(‘ate ollice. The position did not warrant 
such a pro(‘oilnic^ The Oongress ivas awaio that the country had no vou‘C in her 
foreign policy. The Congicss had accepted otlice and continued to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under tlic Governmcnti of India 
Act. He wondered why they sliould niako a giiovancc of it now and try to run 
away. As for the Vu*erc;',al Btaiement, it had been consnlorecl througliont the eoun- 
ti 7 as unsatisfactoiy. With regard to the war aims ot the British Government 
none could have any qaarrel. Everybody in this country was rosoniuling with de- 
nunciation of Hitler. Tim action oi the British Government was in fm;t (‘onsidcred 
belated. On the minorities question, Mr. Mehta I'hargcd the British Government 
with creating disunity in this country. The minorities quest, ion was a manufacturcil 
one. It was started in JlHv;) and patented since then. The Congress was also, he 
averred, a party to this ‘"national suicide.” Itesuming his sj)ce(;h on the next day, 
the 27tii. October, Mr. Mehta opposed the Muslnn L(‘nguc amendnumt. He rejm- 
diated the cleims of the League to tepresent all the Muslims in tliis eonntry. “It 
is a false statement,,” he said, “that, the MuBlims of this country are the property 
of the League. Even so, arc we not the ]>iop(‘ity of the C^mgress eitiier.” He dicl 
not despair the ijrescni sitiiatiou in the country. With courage and undorstauding 
the conimtiiuil problem t'onhl be sohed But, he added, mdiody in tins country 
had the right to stand in tlio way of Iht; progress oi the countiy. 'The position of 
India to-day was most abject and liumilmtmg. 'Jho Vicoreual Htiitement was no 
doubt unsatisfuetory. The dcidaxatiom ho went on to say, Imd ut least the velvet 
glove, Init the latest staUunent of Hir i^iiimicl Hoarc nxhibtecl the iron glove of 
IlntiBh Irapeiialism. But hir. Mehta said, the Gongress should not resign and 
*'run away’^ now. 'The Oniigrcss had admitted this was a just way. By resigning 
they would become an ally of Hitler, whether the Oongress likctl it or not. 

Mr. 8. H. Jfiahmta (Railway Labour), who had a few verbal amemlmcnts 
ill lus name, assured the (Congress that the working class would back them in 
vGiatovor step they might take. Mr. E. A. Khedgiker (Trade Emon) also supiiorted 
the resolution and wanted the resolution to go furthm. 'Ihis was a moment he 
said, when all should sink their dillemu^cs and stand united against Biitish 
Imperialism. 

, The lion. Mr. K. M, Mtimhi, speaking on the resolution, cx[jlaincd that the 
issue heloi;c the llonsc was whether the House wanted tlio Ministry, which had 
co-onorated with Britain in this war, to do so without being asmi red that India 
would 1)0 gran tijd the status of a full sulf-governing country at the end of the war 
and withoat henig given any share in the present govcnianco of the (‘ounti^. Ho 
mtemted the MWal of Ihc Brenner that in so fur as this issue was coiu'erned, no 
Indian could dimu* and all members should kooj) their minds ojicn. The resolution 
should not bo judged from a jiarty point of view, but from the larger iutorcsta 
01 the country. Hclernng to the Muslim l^jogue amendment, Mr. Munshi express^ 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentary system of 
government was unsuited to the genius of the country. IE the amendment was 
taken at its face value, it would mean that wc must go back ; it would mean that 
India should have leadal rule or foicign rule. Mr. Miinshi questioned the propriety 
of the Muslim League Paity asking lor the consideration of an amendment which 
was moie a matter of internal baigaimng and making it an issue at a time when 
they weie trying to assert their national dignity with rcgaid to foicign rule. The 
Muslims m the Puniab, as was evident fiom the lesoluiion tabled on behalf of 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status. But in P>ombay they did not want 
it. “Is it that if Muslims arc not in a majority in a province, it must icmain 
under foreign rule ho asked. 

Bcfcinng to Mr. Bramble’s (European Groii]*) argument that the Ministiics 
would fail in their duty if they icsigncd, Mv. Mnnslii deehiicd that it was really 
the other \vay about. The Indian National Congioss, for the fust time in histoiy, 
in spite of the cnunliy’s yearning for fieodom and democracy, offciod its hand of 
friendship to Biitain, It was picpaied to share the bin den of ros])onsibihty in 
this war. What it ivanted wss a recognition ot its status not now, but after the 
war. It wanted to share the resiionBiInlity of waging the war in the present. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however much they might be prepared 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces sncccssfully, were too piolaue to touch sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to light ns tree Indians on the side of England to free the world from 
Totalitarianism'’, declared the Ministor. “We w'ant, we yearn to share the i)iivilegc. 
But if the privilege of part, ner ship is denied to us, the British ivai ])olicy in India 
assumes a dilfercut shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Olive and Diipleix arc gone, when Eniopeans (‘ould hire mcrceiKTics or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now" siruggling for the dignity of ficc men, 
we can only fight ficely, willingly, and for a cause which we have at heart.” Mr, 
Munshi then answered some of the criticisms loielled by Dr. Ambedkai. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of haidship cuHcrcd by Hariians, 
His passionate Temonstran<‘,os wore not lelevant to the issue bcioro the House. 
“We ourselves ha<l staled”, obsiuved Mr. Munshi, “that the troaiment metod out 
to Uarijans has been a blot on Hinduism. We, Coiigi(‘Bsmcn, hove spoken, felt 
and worked niul fought for Harijans. (J-uidhiji, above all men, has done wonders 
to purge llindiiism of this sin nud crime.” But the rcincily for all the evils lay 
in democracy. Democracy alone could give the social mid econorahi underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies, lie asserted that the Congress 
would be no party to a constitution that would deminaio the Minorites. Mr. 
Munshi concluded, **We have oui sense of duty. In view of tiio extra-ordinary 
situation, wc were willing to co-operate with Britain, but only aa i»actners in the 
venture- No self-respecting nation <‘an do anytliing less, Wc are told ‘Do your 
duty and stick to your job’. Why and what forV The Oder stands even to-day. 
The war can bo fought i)rovidcd the war is ours” (Cheers). 

Mr. Al% Bahadur Khan (Independent^ extending his support to the resolution, 
asserUd that the Muslim League wore not the roprosoiitatives of the Muslim raasRes 
as such. During the election they deceived the masses by false dcolarations, namely, 
that they stood for the independence of the country. Now, when the time came for 
the manifestation of the indetJcndcacc spirit the Muslim IjoaguoTs resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true instruinonts of British Imperialism. Islam stood for 
complete democracy and the League had said so. N(jw he was shocked to hear the 
Loader of the Muslim League Tarty, Sir A. M. K, Dchlavi, moving an ameudmont 
that demcK'.racy was unsuited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
alleginnco to the Muslim Ijcuguo hud condemned unequivocally the Viceregal state- 
ment. On a clear issue such us freedom or subjection, the Muslims in the whole 
countiy would unanimously stand by the Congress. The Muslim Ijeaguo had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal. *'Tliey duped and deceived the masses”, 
ho said. The propaganda they had carried on was deliberately false. The Muslims 
wore a deeply religious ami touchy people. When they were told that a mosque 
had been demolished somowhci'o, they were enraged. But no mosfiue had been 
demolished. The I^cague had said that as far as tliis presidency was concerned so 
many mosques had been demolished. This was not true, The Government had 
allowed such dangerous propaganda to be carried on. “Now is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. They will join any force which strives for indej^en- 
dence.’* The Muslims were strong enox^h and they were not afraid of any inroads 
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being made on their liberty. They wonlil fight for it. On the question of India’s 
partici])ation in the wai, the speaker deelaied that while India was in full sym])athy 
with the Allies, he would not play “the lole of a leeniiliiig sergeant with the mark 
of subjection stamped on my face. 

The hon, Mr. Moratjt B. Desai said that the argnmeuis ndvancod against 
the resolution would do no cn^dit to anyone, but would he (ukt^n advantage ot by a 
third party. Maliatraa Gandhi had observed that a stone wms given instoad oi 
biead. That had only proved too true. The stone was lollowcd hy a stic,k. Sir 
Samuel Iloaie, the “Strong Man ol the Empiie”, who once gave a thieat, to the 
Congress and then (*nined it out, had onee again said that, II is Maiestys Govern- 
ment would be earned on with cfriciency, sticngtli and jiistjce, Ihs speech was 
huiailiating not only to the Congress, but to the whole countiy. lie liad taken 
that attitude beenuse ot the views cxpiossed by the Oii])ositiou heic. The Leader 
of the Opposition had (‘ontended that democracy as jn’actised by the Congress was 
of such a manner that it had convinced him ol the unsiiitubihty of democracy m 
this countiy. hlo sentence of gioater shame could have boon uttoied by an Tnilian. 
The present was an oceasiou of life and death. Chan ting that nil the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congiess, even then, it did not ho in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that ho W’oukl like to bo govcincd by a torfMgnoi. Wind was 
obviously a matter for inteinal adiaslinent should not l>e bionglit m a big issue. 
As lor Ins pait he would submit to inle by hluslims if the Ihilibh were to abdicate 
in then favoui. 

Mr. S. H. Pfa/er f Aiij;lo-Indian, Bombay City and RubmbiO opitosing the 
resolution declared that the uist. reaction ol Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Ni'hru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional sii]>pf>i't lor Groat Britain. It 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. Ihit lat(T, political consi- 
derations arose. He i*ould nndcislanil Congiess opposition liecauso of its traditional 
attitude towards the raramomit Bower. Furthermore, the Congress lieing committed 
to a definite policy was compelled to make conditions for its snppoit. lie reminded 
the Congress of the jiumeions millions iii this count ly who did not Hid)s<*iibe to its 
views. The moment Congress raised constitutional issues, it at once. r(4eascd forcfts 
of disunity in this country. Mr. I’latcr, e^onelnding, said that he biheved in the 
sincouty of the Vi(‘erogal statement and the statement of H'nmiel lloare. 
(Tronuail clmeis.) it was no use ridicnling the apprehensions of the minorities *, they 
Bhoidd bo faced. 

Sir D, D, Cooper deplored that such a resolution shoiild liavc beou moved in 
the House at all. The many spiwJies made showed the marked diveggeiico of views 
ami he was afraid tliat at any tutu re Itound Table Oonforenen the British (h>vcra- 
meut might make use of it against the graiding of dominion status, 

Mr. S. K. Pdiil (Congress) in advocating miiiisternil rcr.ignut.ion dodarcil that 
it should not be inisuiuhTslood that ilic resignation uas an outcome of lack of 
contidenco in the IMimstry. The war, ho asserted, had no real anus as such ami if 
there weie any, they uerc useless.^ Refernug to the Muslim l^oagne amemlnuMit, 
the speaker said that thf3 first rcactuni to the aim'mlment was ^^Ir {^anuud lloarii’s 
statement. Secondly, th<j Loague’s <leclanilion of lack of confidciicn in diuuocracy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of Uio League’s existence. At present the choice 
was between national sclf-respcet and a httlo doubtful good that might be done by 
sticking to oliiec. 'The Congress, of course, would )>rofor the former. Mr. 
liajusopalachari hud already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 
))cnchcB.) 

The hon. Mr. 71. Cf. Khpr, in the course, of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their diflbrcnceH and to stand united ut a momentous time like this 'iho 
various amendments were cither withdrawn or thrown out. IIic Muslim Jjeague 
Party amendment was negatived by 08 vot(‘H against 211 An ami'iidmont of l)r. 
Ainbedkur as amended liy the lion. i\Ir. K. M. Munshi was deolari'd carried. The 
ame.mlmeni tnier aha Rtate<l that lu the (*onstituUon to be framed, aderpiato safe- 
guards for the protection of rights ami lihcrties of the minority cunuminilies in 
India be made. 

The resolution as nmended was eunicd by 02 votes against 50 amidst 
aodamatiom The House then adjourned. 

Afimdiii/njKAJj PaoiiTjois MAiiKimNc^ IhLTi 

28th. OCTOBER Two important Bills wore passed to day. The Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Bill was passed tlxrough all Uirce reailinga before noon ami 
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OFFfCIzVL BILLS LISGUSBED 


m 


although the Europe«in memberB oi^posed the cstenBion of the seeisioii, the House 
sac m the evening and mssed the Shop Assistants Bill, a mcasuie tor which there 
had been gicat demand Jiom the public. 

Shop Assistantr Bill 

4 Shops and Establishmenls Bill (popularly known as the Shoo 

Assistants Bill) soaght to regulate the hours of woik in shops, eommeivial establish- 
ments restauiants, eating houses, theaties and othei estublikmenls. The pim 
do not apply to the domestic seinccs. The Hill prr^scxibed a maximum of oThou^s 
of woik per day for employees, one day of rest iii the week and fixed 9 n m as 
the closini- time fni- shops A foalu.c of the Bill was tluit it sought to .lovwrem® 
ployment of chihlion unde- 12 yeais of (igc tmd rest, noted the hotua ot work of 
Say*timc'*only.‘ “Ses of 13;.iidl,to eijilit hoius u day, and that too during 

PtEsiriN ■/noi?' op tiih Ministry 

The Assembly concluded its session on the Slst. October, and the Snealvr 
adjourned the House amo du>. Mr. B. O. Kher the Piomhu ti 

^tr^hv'lnfl Oovenimont House to hand over ihc resignation He was seen 

and the Congiess Party mcmbeia. and was oheered lustilv. 

We were opimsed to o'lice nccniitence ciuly in 1937, but later wo took ofliee 
as an o.'ciierimcnt to tn»L tile sinvoiuy of the But ish people audio increase oiir 
own Btiongth. Onrpuiimse was t>vo-f. -Id, namely, to (l 5 <'harge tlie day4o-(hv 
admimstiation of the province eaimcnily, and to advanoo the countiy on tle iS 
of polm^l fieedom to I, ho gicatost possible extent. Neither of these objoets can 
be earned on in tlic altered eirciirustancca without a change of heait on^ (he part 
of thoHO who are at the scat oL powei in Now Delhi and Whitehall WhL\iso 
then is our remaining in ofliee ? >vnaii use 

“[ was pained to observe that some of the Angdo-Indian papers aoouscil ns 
of having neglected the interests of the minorities, and our enfoi'cemeiit of Prohi- 
bition 111 Bombay has been cited as an instance in suiiporl of this contention I 
must cni|)hHtically repudiate this charge, as l‘roliibil,iou has noUiing to do with 
any »a 3 on(y or nunority, because it is a lefoim in the interests of the whole 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Le^dalative Council sat for 2i hours on t.lie 4th. Septembef 1930 
at Poona and disposecl of all the thrae leadings of the Bombay Finance Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House. ITio Council then adjoiinied stw Ac! 

Bombay Session— Bombay— 27th. Sept, to 31 si. October 1939 

ACBICUnTDRAI, PEOBUfE MjiEKETS BlLh 

« If. September 1039 when the Bombay Aari- 

cultural Produce Markets Bill was road for the first time. The Bill, was introdiieed 
by the P inanco Mimslor, proposed to provide for better regulation of buying and 
Bollmg of all agnouUural produce inolnding cotton and the establishment of regulated 
markets for that purpose in the t>rovinno. This Bill will repeal the Bombay 
Mai’'fcets Act of 19-7, _ in view ot the move comprehensive legislation undertaken 
.toioultural prodaoo 18 dofinod in the Bill to include tlie produce of hordmUture 
and animal husbandry and iwwor is taken by tho Govei-nment to regulate buying 
a^ncultural produce not mentioned in tho schedule now appended 
totheBilLby no&eat on in the Bombay Government Oazeti®. The Biiralw 
provittod that me control over Maikot Committees constituted under tho Bill tho 
Committoes bemg bodies coriiorate with power to levey foes and to form Market 
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(WmiUcc fujiilB to be ufecd foi ]»ui poses deAurtl in the Bill. ABcr tlio Bill had 
boon road foi the fust lime to-day, Opposition moinbois that the Rill be 

lefcried to a Roloct Oomniittoe. Before the Fmaurc Minister hud icpUecl, the 
House adjourned for the day. Next day, the 28th, September, the House 

retell ed the Bill to a Select Commit too for oonsidoi alioii and icpoit and then 

atlioarn(!d till the l2Ui. October, and passed on I he 20th. October the third roMdiniz, 

of llic Tenancy Ihll and all the three leaditij.'; ot the Fodder and (riain Cuntiol Bilf. 

OCTOBER Befoio the Prime Minister tendered the resit-nation of the 
Miuisuy to-day Jio atl, ended the Council, at whuih the Bill to aineinl the Bombay 
Lof'al Boaids Act adopted. 

The llarijan Disaiiihtios Reraoviil Bill and the City oi Bombay Mnni{i]>ul 
Amending; Bill were not taken up as tlicso two Bills had not lieon consideretl 
by the Fjowor House to-duv as CKpeotod. The Premier explained that the Cotern- 
nicnt had iniondcd to ]ul()t the Bills to-day ilsdf, Init the memlicrs of the Iiulc- 
pendent Imbour Puity had objected to hunyini^ thiou^^li Iho Jlaiijan Bill, as they 
had ‘found that the Bill did not ^*0 far cnoiii^h. 

The Leader of the Oppttmtion and the inomhcis of (he Proi;rcsH J*aity had 
opijosed considoialion of the C-i(y of Bombay Muiii<*ipal Amending Bill, dlus Ihll 
soiiiilit to i^ivc jiower to the Bombay Mnnuupahty to levy a town duty on a lar/'c 
nniiilier of tiiuMMl articles and tlie Pii)y,ic'-.si\<^ Baity desued to ha\c time to con- 
sider the Bill in detail As it wuh not the iinoiition ot the government to luirry 
throuiili any Icioslation, llie I'Komei said they had uc(‘edcd lo the wishes of the 
mcmheis ot the ( ^pjKjsitiou aiul had not picsscil coiisideralion of those two measures. 
TJio P/enuer, in conclusion, tiuinbsl tin* membeis tor their co-opeiation in i on- 
diudinp, the pioeecdui^s of the IIoukc. Tlic t^paaker llicu adjourned the J louse 
mna dk\ 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Seasion—Madras— 4th. August to 8lh. August 1939 

Tnr TibMiM b-Entey Injusmnity Bjm. 

Tho August session of the Madras Legislative Assemidy <*ommeneod at 
Madras on the 4th. August 10.19. Afiei iiiterjjcUat-ionK, the d\Mnidc-Kulry 
Indemnity Ihll was intnHlueod by the Prime Mlininiter wito movfd that it be 
taken inlo con side lation at once. In eomnuuiding iho motion to the nc<‘C,ptain‘C 
of tho Hou HO, the l^rimo Minister refcnwl to the (‘ireumsliiiices nec(‘Hsita(ing the 
issue of tho Ordiimnee and the iutroduetiou of ilio IVdl. He maintuinetl that tlio 
tcrajdo-cutrY reform was not only right but long ovcnlue; and that when temples 
were opened, it was impossible for ilic Govenimeiit to remain ipiiot without 
proHLTving the gain and furthering the cause of reform. Aalieijuiting the lines of 
attack by tho Cnposition, the Prime Minister said that tlio jilan of tlm Malabar 
Temjdc-Eiitry Act had not been abandoned. It would certainly come into play 
■where the triisU^e was unwilling lo act in eonsonanoo with general publh^ feeling', 
Tho jiresout measure was necessary to ]>rotec.t tho truHlco who had tho good Honso 
to ruKiioud to public opinion where it was iu favour of removing the disability, 
Ea<di im^siirc, tlie Prime Ministor observed, was ne<^6BHary and Huppleincul.ed the 
other. Tile JTinio Miaistci held the view Hint the ttsitortain incut of local ojiinion 
by moans of a vote would lead to miuo(iCHHary iiritutlou, animosity and biUcrncBa. 
Thoro was no c.crhunty, in his opinion, that >Snnatiuust.s mid fuudajncntaiists 
would relent in their oj)i)osition even after a referendum. To tlumi teinple-ontry 
by Harijuns w^as one tliut sliould bo eternally opi>oscd. “I am prejmre^l to 
reconsider my position,” tJic rrime Ministor said, ‘‘if nu asHurauco is fortiU'oming 
that out*e the vote iiatj been given in respect of a temple iicro or a temple there, 
they will abide liy it. But unfortunately, there is none in the e<mntry to-day 
who eau make ilmt declaration on their behalf.” Next-day, tho 4lh August, tho 
Hill w'as passed without a dissenUeiU voicic juid amidst loud cheenng from the 
Minisl'erialists, Every one of tho ameudmeuts moved by Mr. Kmhmmachart\ 
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the only member on the Opposition side who suggested changes, was reiectcd. 
All the amendments moved by the Prime Minister, with a view to improving 
the Bill, were agreed to with little discussion. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the aRceitamment of public 
opinion on the lines of tne Malabar Temple-Entry Act. The Prime Minister, 
wlule not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, he said. But the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Tiustec or authority, through personal contacts among 
the people concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactory, as it 
would eliminate the chances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot pioceduie An agreement by understanding, he luged, was much better 
than determination ot the issue by mechanical maiontics. Moreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the deciding maioiity. The Pnmo 
Ministci, however, assui.ed the Jfoiisc that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be icsoited to as necessitated by ciicumstauccs and that the Goveinmcnt 
might be trusted to act piopeily. 'i’hc Tiime Minister leitciated that^ no political 
motive was behind the mcasuic. It was conceived in a piuely leligious smut, ho 
said ; the Govcinment moved in the matlei in a religious spiiit, and it was 
in that spiiit that ho sought the co-operation of all, in the eradication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 

AnoLiTioiT OF Devadasi System 

7th. AUGUST The Bill for the abolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss G. Ainmamm Raja, was referred to a Hclect Committee, the Piime 
Minister not moving his motion for cinuilation of the Bill, 

Ml. Ahdul Hameed Khan sought leave of the Tloiise to introduce his Bill 
for the prohibition of the publication oi news regarding horse races. 

The Kulcs under the Sales Tax Act were c^onsidcred and approved with a 
few minor changes. 

B-ape News Fr.onxuiTioN BilXj 

8th. AUGUST : —By 124 votes to 24 to-day, the House refused leave to Mr. Abdul 
Hamid Khan (Moslem Longue) to intioduce his Bill prohibiting the publication of 
ra^'c news. Dr. P* Subharoyan^ Minister for Law, opposing the grant of leave, 
said that the Clovcnimcnt contemplated introducing a measure of the kind 
proposed by Mr. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. M. R. Offkibrb’ Posts 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution recommending to the Crovernmont to 
convey to the Hecrotary of >Stale for India, its oiuniou that his recent orders in 
reserving certain spccilicd posts in the Provinces to 1. M. R. oflicors, were contrary 
to the spirit of Pioviucial Autonomy and that the orders should bo revoked at 
once. Mr. T. Krishnamacliari, who moved the resolution, received almost 

unanimous support. The hon. Dr. T. S, S. Tlayan, Minister for J'ublic Health, 
accepting^ it, on behalf of tlie Government, congratulated the mover on his able 
presentation of facts, A puixlic piotcst against flic Secretary of vState’s orders 
had become imperative, Dr. Kajan said, with a view to ensuiing a measure of 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accepting the resolution, the Government were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-wilL The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session — Madras — 26th. October 1939 

Besolution on War 

The Assembly, specially summoned to consider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by the Premier, met on the 26tli. October 1030 in a tense atmosphere, 
aiiere was full attendance of members. All the galleries were packed to capacity. 
Many of the visitors had to return home disappointed as there was not an inch of 
snaRC left in the visitors’ callory. 

After question time, wMch ocenpied a few . minutes, ibe Hon'ble Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar, the Premier, stood up amidst cheers from the Congress 
benches to move his resolution on the war crisis, similar to the one moved 
by the Bombay Prepiiiey yesterday word for word. 

IQ ‘ 
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MufljjM Leagueus’ Walk Out 

The Muslim League rtiriy staffed a walkout following, the Sjieaker’s disallow- 
cnce of the party's ameiulmcnt ot the rremior’s rosoliition. Mi. Hamid Khan, 
the leader of the Muslim Jjcajj;uc party, and twelve mcmbcis of the paity walked 
out after making a siatement in the House. 

After the Premier’s 6[>ecch, ]\Ir. Hanud Khan lose to move his amendment 
which ‘inter alia’ stated tliat denioiuatie pailiamcnt.aiy system of Government 
under the present constitution had lailcil and thcicfore it was unsini.cd to the (-ondi- 
tions and j^enins of the peojdc of India and thoicforo the entiic pioldem of India’s 
future should bo wholly reviewed and revised ‘do novo’ and that <hc Ihilish Govern- 
merit should not make any conimitnient without the approval and c.onsent of the 
Muslim Ijcaj^iic* The Sptudrr, in disallowino, the aineiulmont, said that it was not 
relevant to the resolution before the House* The Hpoakor added if the mover wanted 
ho <‘nuld brinj; in a fi*csh lesohition on the lines ol the amendment on another 
non-odicial day* 

Mr. Ilnmid Khan, alter makiiu* the following statement, walked out, followed 
by members of his party, numhciiug TJ 

“As the amendment of my party was deemed to he out of ouler by the chair 
and consequently (lisiillowcd* wo loci nnalilc to Ijikij part in the deliberations on 
the resolution without stating tho policy of the Alushm League in a ilclinitc and 
con(‘icto foim ot an amcndniont. iicnco, without meaning any ilisicspect to the 
chair, wo walk out from the House.” 

Immediately alter Hie rrennor had moved tho resolution formally, Knmara- 
rajah M, A, Mut/na Chefti/, Ijcador of the Opposilion, rose on a point of order. 
He said, ac.eoiding lo rule ol (1) of tho Assembly lules, a member wdulc speaking 
must nut rcllcct upon tlio condiud of Ihs Maicsty the Kiiie or the Governor- 
General. He <*oiiU}ndcAl that it it was not possible to have a free discussiou vvilhout 
infringing' this rule, such a resolution must bo ruled out. H(‘ added; 

•‘The resolution (‘xpressea the regiot ot Huh Houae that the BnlisU Govorninont 
have ma<lo India a pailK-ipant in this w^ar between Great Britain ami (Jermany 
without the consent of India*” Ilia contention was that the British Government 
had not nnulo India a parUcipant in this war. It was His Maiesty tlio King- 
Kmperor who was at wuir with Germany, The participation of India in the war, ho 
said, was not the result of any action on the part of tlie Ihitish Goveu’ninent, but 
the direct out-eomc of Ills Miijesiy's action. It w’as, therefore, imiK>ssible to discuss 
this resolution without casting redection upon tho condmd of His Majesty the King. 

The Speaker ruled that he did not think that the resolution came within the 
scope of rule fil (^l) at all* JIo hold there w’ould not be a Juuulicap to the discnsbion 
as stated by tho Ijoader ol tho Op]>osiLion. Ho, therefore, rided out the point or 
order. Hir A. Paumrsalvum asked whetjier tho previous ssnetion of the Governor 
was obtained to tbo resolution, as it referrod to a Btate of war between His Maji^sty 
and a foreign State. 

The Premiar replied that the sanction of the (h)vcrnor was obtained both for 
summoning the AHsembly as well us for the resoUuion* He addetl it was not a 
matter connected with relation between His Majesty and Germany, but entirely mul 
solely a matter concerning the people of Imliti. 

After moving tho resolution the Premiar referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by Mr. K» liashptm and Brimathi Kutti Anmaiu Amintil (Gongrosfl party 
memborH) and said that he proposed to accept the same. Bpoaking on the resolu- 
tion, tho rreraier referred to the point of order raiscil by the Li'ailcr of tho Opjjosi- 
tion and said the theory that if tho King-Emperor had dcclard war all eiUzen of 
the nation wore also at war, w^as absolutely c,orrw*t according to ancient text books 
of constitutional law, But somciimes upheavals had Uken place on account of 
tho “too oxa(d coiTOdaess’* of that dotdrino itself. He slated that various Domi- 
nion I^irliamcnth had sin<*o the (lc<daration of war considered the very question 
whether it was right ainl proper that their peojilo also should Im at war with 
(riTmany* The Indian jjcophi were in a coiuUiion in which ac(u)rding to their 
jH>UU(‘al status they could be declared to be at war with any body. “Ixit us not 
in our sheltered existence imagine that war is a kind of newspaper news, “J claim 
that whatever may bo the (Jonstitution and whaUivcr be the law, wo the people o£ 
India are entitled to consider and examine the <iuestion whether there has been a 
justifiable reason for us to Ikj at war with another poojdc and also whether it is 
right to follow it up iu action* It was right and proper and not only natural 
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that the people of India, the thinking people of India Qanghier) should consider 
seiiously whether it was right after all, and not lor the adult people of a 
country or a shire lu England or Scotland but for the whole population of India, 
to be ordcied out immediately nnlcsa the matter was explained to them and 
they knew why they should be at war. 

Continuing, the Ihemier refened to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that mcmbeis of the Ilritish Pailiamcnt welcomed the statement 
waimly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Loids to show that Maliatma Gandhi had hmiseli gi\cii his spiritual appioval to 
the step taken by the Riitish (loveinmcnt. Mi. liajagopalachariar said, “Surely 
if one statement was velcomc anotlici also must be welcomed ” The Indian 
people were a large popnlalioii with a gicat culture and with a civilisation and a 
history behind them and if they should be succcsshilly declared to be at war it 
would have been better il they had been consulted before in the mattei. As a 
mere matter of commonseiisc and wisdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of light and wrong, it would have been well if Bnlain had taken India into 
confidence. Thciclore, the pinide ol India protested against the procedure 
adopted by the Biilish. The Ministry, said the ricmicr, had decided to accept 
the position reached by the Congress Woiking Committee and to resign. The 
first reason lor the decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 
not right that another Govci'umcnt far away from them should simply decide 
for the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not only 
had the decision that the peoiilc of India were at war with Germany been taken 
w'ithout consulting the people either soon after the deelaiation of war or in 
connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but the British 
Government had passed laws without consulting the provincial Governments, 
whereby even the modicum of autonomy allowed to the provinces had been 
laken away, ‘It the provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 
itself, still there is to-day no othci Government lu India which can be said to 
rci>rcscnt democracy or to bo working under any form of democracy. Therefore, 
in the absence of a proi)cr democratic Government at the centre, the various 
provincial Governments wore a handy nmeliineiy. Instead of strengthening 
them, the British Guvernmoui, through the Secretary of State toi India, has taken 
away the entire power of these UovernincntB in rcBiJCct of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 

Mr. W, A' M, Langley (European Group) vdicmcntly protested against the 
summoning of a special session in oidcr to rogiHlcr the fiat of a “caucus” sitting 
behind closed dodls in Wardha wliich without any responsibility to the cleetoi-atos 
prcBunies to dicate to tlic assemlilios of the various provinces. Proceeding, Mr. 
Langley objected to the cljtims of the Congress to lepresenfc the wdiolo of India and 
the Inclian continent as “unjustifiable” on plain facts It was regrcttalde, ho said, that 
the Congress Party should have rejected the Viceroy’s projrosals for the formation 
of a consultative grouj). He contended that many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the present siluation created by the Congress Party as 
an attempt to use tlie dillicullics which confronted the British Government not as 
an occasion to support the defence of the liberties of the world but as an opportunity 
to squeeze an advantage not for India as a wdiolc but for an extension of the powders 
of the Congress Party at the expense of other interests in this countiy. 

Mr, A*. Bashyam (Congress) moving the amemlmcnt standing in the joint 
names of himself and Hriraalhi Kulti Amwalu Amma wanted to ddete the 
concluding portion of Uie Premier’s resolution and add the following at the end : 
‘*ln view of the failure of the British Government to meet India’s just demand on 
this occasion, and of the far-reuohing gravity of the consequenceB involved in such 
failure, ibis Assembly, while expressing its fullest couHdonco in the Ministry mid 
realising the grave setiiattk to good government and progress in the province which 
their withdrawal will cause, fully approve of the Ministry s intention to tender its 
resignation to IL E. the Governor,” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. . - . 

Mr. AT, a. (Hepressed Classes), opposing the rjemier’s resolution, said that 

the people of India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his declaration. 
The war in which Bntain was now engaged had been undertaken by her at 
stupendous self-sacrifice for promoting the cause of freedom and demooracy m the 
world. It was the recognition of this fact which prompted Gandhiji to say that he 
would give unconditional support to the British Government m this wax. The 
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Congress would Lave done well it U had followed ‘‘this wise lead.” He disputed the 
Congicss claim to icprescnt all the miiioiiticrt. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day the vauous parlies in the eoiiutiy should meet together and frame an 
agreed constitution and a&k the British Government to accept it. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim Independent) aechuincd the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congiess nunistiics to resigiilas a 
light and appropriate reply to the Viceroy’s uiifortunalc declaration. The resolution, 
ho aOirmed, was quite in conformity with the objcids ot the Muslim League as 
well. ^Lct us not miss the wood tor the tree”, ho said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 

Bcplying to the debate, the ]*remicr expressed his gialitude and appieciatiori 
of the kind woids uttered by luuie than one member of the opposition in rcgaid 
to what the Congiess hatl done hitherto. ‘‘Wc have ))cen caiijing on a pist adminis- 
tiation”, continued the Premier, “and wo have done evciything necessary for the 
protection of the claims ol the minorities and wc wti’o not unfair to anybody.” 
Kcfoiiiug to the criticism that the Congiess had claimed for il.selt the light to 
decide the fuiure ConsLitiition of India, he said: “tlie Congiess is not elaimuig any 
such thing ; on the contiary the Congiess stated that the ]'eoplc ol India should 
decide what hcL coiiBlitiition should be and in so many teiins it was made (dear 
to the Viceroy and the world that the Congi(*ss is not idiuniing for lisclt the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. llajagojmlacliariar continued : li a ]aoper Central 
(lovormnent had been created on light iines, wdiether lor the immcdiaUi ]>rcscnt or 
for all time and if that Govcininenl had asked the piovineial ( (OvernmentB jiarti- 
cular powers on the giound that the transfer would be more convenumt in the 
present situation, then the position would havis been wholly (hdeicnt, Piocceding, 
the Premier refened to the Congress demand and said that the declaration uskwl 
for was not one e.onsiderod as a quid pto quo for seivico to bo rendered. 
India did not ask for aHHCBSors’ \ciiU(d. ns to her titnoss us to whether Inilians 
were snnieiently united, BiiHi(Uently agreed among themselves and sutlii'imtly 
strong. They asked whut tlie British Goverinneni ’s infeiition would be when the 
Indian peonle agreed among thoinsclveH and united together. Bat tlie declaration 
m made had not only been (lisapt>ointing, but had caused great res(‘ntment iiinong 
the peoidc, Mr, Jlajagijpalachanar rejected the proposal of a Oonsullal.n'e CommUloe 
in conncK'.Uoii with war work. Great Britain eould have, if limy willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and ilavour of Hin<*erify and actualily to 
their intention at prcHcut and tJnis spee(l tlui w'orking oi the war machinery in the 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Govitnnnenls to iiring the peoidc 
of the coimtryaule in touch with them. (Vmcludmg, the Premier appealed to the 
members of the Opposition that on a (‘.riticiil 0 (‘eaBion like the prt'seul they 
should all fall in line with them, Hinking* all dincrences. *‘Tliis resolution w'ill 
ho the glimjiSG of the full freedom and unity of Imlia. Poutain inis told ub our 
disease and it is for us to find the nmietly. We are eutitbvl on liehalf of India 
to say that we cannot ^'O on like this. Tlunkine: people are agrc(‘fl that wo shouUl 
proceed as wo have ilecided to. It was not as if the resignation did not involve 
much Hacrilh^e* U did involve enormous amount of Bu(‘rilice. Wc have undertaken 
a great rcspouHibiUty and 1 want the Ll(juso to give its umiualiried aiiproval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr, K. Baafiyam and Brimalhi Kutli Ammalu 
Ammal was accepted by the Premier. The JIouso then adjourned nine dk> 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session-«-Madra8- 7th. to 9th* August 1939 

Tjiii) TiOMn.K-ENTuy Inoiiimnitv Ihi.b 

Tho August soBsion of the Madras Legiblativo (.-oum il ecmimenecd Kb Kossion at 
Madras on the 7tU. August 19»d under the jircflidoney of (he hon. Dr* (L Rama Rao. 
aiie Tomplo-Entry AuthoriHatiou and indemnity iUI I, ns paHRcil by the Assembly, 
was iutroduijcd by the iVewucr, Mr. (K Rajitgopularhiirim^ who moved Unit tho Bill 
bo taken into consideration* 
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The motion was opposed by the Ei^ht Hon’ble F. 8. Srinivasa Sast7i and 
Mr. T, C, Srinivasa Iyengar, while Sii K, F. Reddi supported it. 

Prefacing Ins fory-miniito speech, which was heaid with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be eflccted with the least possible delay, Mr. Sastii said that thn 
present legislation foi the purpose was a hignly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a gieat social letorm. He lugcd that a Government which lightly 
iatioduced an indemnity Bill to carry out a piece ot social reform, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a given case the trustees’ 
opinion was foimcd on proper or suflicient grounds. Mi, Sastri characterised the 
Bill as a leiiislatioii supcrscdiug and cancelling the Malabar Tcmple-Entiy Act ; and 
asked whether tins ‘'&up])lemcntary” method, as the Premier called it, earned with 
it the guarantee that it would be un-aitended not merely by any i^hysical 
distuibanec but by what was far more impoitant, discontent of the hcail, which 
could not cxpicss itself. It the piinciplc of the present Bill w'as conceded, Mr, Sastri 
feared, theic was nothing to pi event the Ministeis fiom applying it to agrarian and 
economic reform, having regaul to the huge and “servile” majority behind them. 
Sir K* F. Redrh, who followed, complimented Mi. Sastii on his “masteily 
speech”; but observed that it lacked any concicte suggestion. Absolutely no use 
tncie was, Sir Kurnia observed, in jirofusc espicssions of sympathy lor the 
reform, if they were not translated into tangible action. The Prime Minister, 
in his view, had done the right thing under the circumstances and deserved imblic 
approbation for arting with courage, in dealing with an untaii, unjust and wicked 
custom. Mi\ T. O. Snmvasa lycnya?, who also spoke lorcefully on the subject, 
cxjircssod the view that it should not lie left to the tiustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and It was dangerous. If iniblic opinion was to be ascertained by means other 
than the ballot-box, he suggested that a rciircscntative commission might be set 
up for the punrosc. The discussion w-as not over, when the House adjourned till 
the next-day, the «th. August, when Mr. A. Eangaswavii Iyengar sticsscd the fine 
spade-work that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opiiosition to the in ensure as engineered. The hon. Mr. '1\ Prakasam supiiorted the 
Bill, while Mr. N* Jl, Saniiappa Mudahoi, Louder of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
feeling that the Bill was intended “to divert attenUou from the policy of the Govern- 
ment which had crcat-cd misgivings in the publn* mind,’’ In the course of a lighting 
speech, the hon. Mr. C, Rajagopalach anai replied to the various points made by 
the Opposition Hj)cakeis. While cxpiossing his gratitude to Mr. Srinivasa Sastnar 
for having def ended the issue of the Ordinance, the Prime Minister said that 
he was as solicitous as JMr. Hiisiihir that the means must be worthy of the end. He 
referred again to the binding character of the Poona Pact and concluded with 
an aiipcal to the lucmbors on tlie other side to throw thoir full weight on the 
side of the loform anti to get all the temjiles opened when tire Bill was passed. 
Tire motion that the Bill be taken into cousidciation was jjassed and all the clauses 
wore a])provcd. After ISIr. Sntuvasa Sastriar hud lurlher explained his attitude and 
the Prime Mwister had replied during the third reading, the Bill was passed 
into law* The Council then adjourned. 

Bitnii Tmpouts prom Burma 

The (Council to-day passed the following resolution moved by Hlx A\ F, Reddi : 

“This OouiKul rccoinineiKls to the Government lo urge upon thn Government 
of India the importance atul necessity of their not finally entering into any 
Trade Agreement witlr Burma without communicating beforehand the proposed 
terms to this Government and widiout obtaining the -views of this Government 

and of the liOgislaturo of this rrovince on any proposed terns regarding the 

the imports of Burma rice into this Province and further to request the Govern- 

ment of India to reserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
imports of Burma rico into India generally and into this province parti- 

cularly,” 

In moving the resolution, fiir. F. Reddi said that the resolution requested 
the Madras Government to iuduco the Government of India to inform them 
of the terms of the negotiations that were being carried on, so that they might 
express their opinion on the jioints. He said ho need not emphasise the importance 
of improving the et*onomic condition of the Province. They were all agreed 
that about 80 per cent of the population in this Province was rural and that 
70 per cent o£ the population lived on the laud, that the conditions of the ryots 
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were misciable, that Ihc ryolH were chronically inclcbicd and that some attempts 
should be made to iui]>rovc then conditions. Attempts had boon made and weie 
beinp; made by the present Ooveinmcnt hyal the step that he had suggested -was 
another step m the same direction. Opening the Industual Museum in Madias, 
the Minister for llcvenuo was reported to have stated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agiicultiiiists to 
receive a fair reLurn for their labour and to cnsnio to them a lair economic 
ju'icc for paddy and other (orcals. Jf the memlicr would say so, it was the 
right policy to be adoi)lcd and the whole country would be indebted to 
the rbCvcnue Minister if this policy was implemented by ollectivo practical 
steps. Restriction of the import of Liirma nee w'as lire iirst stej^ in that diiection. 
Sir K. V. Reddi next pointed out that the pioduction of iice occuxncd 
an important idat^e as compared with the other nroducls. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the live inmcipal pioaiuds of the country, they 
would find tliat iicc oc.eupied the first place. Taking the figures for I9ll2-19!i;i, 
rice accounted tor 277.0 croics of lupces oi a ])crceiitage oi 51.72 of the total 
value oi the agricultural nroduco oi India. Wheat accounted foi ‘17.48 cioioh or a 
percentage of nine, oilsocas for hUM or eiaht pci ecnl, sugarcane for 97,98 eroics 
or seven per cent and cotton for 22.29 cioies or tour per (‘ont. Rice had the 
most impoitant economic value and yet it had not received any i>rotoction from 
the Govciumcnt of India. On the other hand, wheat ami sugarcane liad icccivcd 
piotcction at their hands. 

Mr. (.hri then made this biief statement: 

“The subject of iinpoits of Ihirma uco has been iimler coirespondenco with 
the Government of India since December 1997. The Government are in lull 
sympathy with tlic object uudcilying the roHolution. U is the detdio oi this 
Government tx) restrict the ini ports oi rice from Burma wdtli a view to raise the 
price level of local rice, consislent with the intorcsis of the consumer. 

'‘Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long*; as India and 
Burma ('I’radc Regulation) Order, 1997, is in forc(‘, the Government oi India were 
reciuestcd to tonniuate the operation of the Older at ihc caiUest op]ioi‘tuiuty, i. c., 
Ist April 1941), by giving notice of teimiuation to the Governor of Burma not later 
than .list March 1999, 

“In responso to our icprosontatioiiB, the Government of India have roidied 
recently, stating that when the actual trade negotiations witli Burma me opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the interests eoncerucil 
before any decisive stej) was taken. They have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only will the represent ations this (tovtunment liavc already 
made be taken into account but also that this (Joveruincnt will bo given an 
opportunity to make further roprosenfatioiis before uny conclusive action is takea.*^ 

Rjicaking on the luurltB of tixe subject, the hon. Mi. N. UarnannLhan, Minister 
for Publid Information, wlio fcdloweil, said that there was no doubt whatuvei that 
the quantity of rico that was imported into thm Broiine-o n^ai^U^d adversely on tlic 
prosnenty of the people as a whole. The quantity of riite imported might not bo 
much. That (piantity might even he neecssaiy. But it was a fact that it depressed 
the price level of this commodity, so esseiitial for the well-being of the Brovinee, 
out of all proportions, mid allected vitally the economic condition of the i>eoi>lc. It 
was well-known that all the iiecofisai 7 quantity of paddy was not grown in this 
Province, because production of paddy was uneconomic. Agriculture, like any other 
imiuBtry, was a profession. A man took to a profession and continued in it, only 
iX he could got a decent livelihood. It was eonnnou ground between him and fcJir 
Kurma that Uicre was no necessity wdiaicvcr for tliis ITovince to import uny rice 
from any foreign (‘ountry, much l(*ss from Burma. What was it that they saw in 
Burma I As Wir Kurma stated, there wcic peculiar natural advantages lor the 
cultivation of paddy in Burma. Madras hud to construct dams, nnicuts, channels 
and irrigation systems ; and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of Uieir 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects, Again, 
lieoplc from Madras were ugi’i cultural labourers in Burma; thiw werts allowed to go 
tliero Under a shortsighted polu'y. The rice produced by them was exported to 
Madras to create more unemployment here. 

The resolution was put to the ilousc and passed. The Council then adjourned 

die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Lucknow— 12th. to 22nd. July 1939 

SiiixS.-Bdnni Tangle 

The Monsoon session of the U. P, LcKialative Assembly common ccrl afc Lucknow 
on the 12tli. July 19;i0. Five nflionnimcnfc motions wcie moved. Four ot them 
dealt with ilie voh<‘C firiii;^ in Gawnpoie on June 29 and one with the police firing 
at Imambara Asafai on July G. Ol the first tour, Mr. Ab lul Hakim, J)eputy 
Speaker, admitted the fust moved by Mr, Muhammad hhnq Khan, while the 
other tliiGC were wilhdrawn. He also adiruitcd the fifth moved by Mr. Ah Zaheer. 
The Jh’emier, Pandit (h B. Pant, opposed the motions as their discussion on the 
door of the House would b(‘ prepidunal to the public interest. He regretted that 
the police had to resort to Iiriiui,. Mr. Ah ZuheePs adiournment motion to 
discuss the poli(‘o iiiing at Imambaia Asafai on July 6 was withdrawn after a 
discussion lasting one and a half houis. 'J'he Muslim League mcmbcis did not 
support the motion nor did it receive snjiport from any other quarter. All sections 
of the House unanimously oxurcssed the wish that the Shia-Bunm tangle shouhl 
bo cmlod as soon as possibh'. The Premier, Pandtt O. B. Pant, deeply dcploicd 
the iiiing and said . ‘Theic have arisen occasions in every country iii the world 
when the adiniinstration had to countenaiue measures which became inevitable in 
Older to ward off greater danger. That alone could be justification for such 
action.’* The Piomior appealed to Muslim leaders to cxerl- their iniluence to bring 
about n settlement of the prosont dispute and assured the House that if two-ihirds 
of the Bit mil and Bhia members of the Legislature arrived at a fotmula, the 
Government would pay the greatest respect to it. The Premier aildcd that he 
would like to meet Muslim luenibcrs of Ihe Assembly lu this connection. 

The Asr»embly, adojUed a renolniiim domandiug that the Federal Legislature 
should control pioiliicUoii and ilistnbutioii of drugs, modiciuos and biological 
products, 

The Honso passed the Employmonts Tax Dili as amended by the Upnor 
TIouhc. TJic House also adopfed the C’onHulidiition of Holdings Pill as amencied 
by the Couiunl, (ho Maternity Dcncfit Amendment Pill and the Oudh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


GOWNPUR POlilOE FiUlNG 

14th. JULY : -The police firing in Oawjiorc on June 19 last, where there 
was oommuiial rioting in that city, was di(5cnsso<I to-day when Mr. Hhaq Khav, 
Muslim Leaguer, moved an lulpurnmont motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out. The Pioniiox, Paiuht Ch B. Pant, replying to miticisms of the 
Govcrnment’ft policy, rofulcd the arguments of Kawabjcada Liaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the firing and the riots had not taken place in Oawnpore previously 
and the Nawabzadii was not aware of them. The Premier admitted that lie could 
not say that ho was satisfied with the work of each, and every police inquired a 
lot of overhauling, hut at the same time to imimte drastic tiungs to^ Cawnporo 
police would be highly unfair. Beierriug to the Nawab of Ghhatari’s demand 
for an impartial )niblie iuiiuiiy, Pamlit Pant reminded the House of the Tanda 
cnmiiry to conduct which Mr. Justice Yorke had been apiiointeil at the express 
understanding that the Muslim League would co-operate. But later on, when 
the League found that nothing would bo covered up, they batiked out on a lame 
excuse. “We will think of holding an enquiry if you arc really caincst about 
it** conidudcd the Premier. A Hindu woman was shot and wounded by a polii'C 
constable on patiol duty in Benares on Juno 5 and on a magistonal enquiry, it 
was held tiiat the firing was not Justified and hence a case had been inBiitul4^. 
The Premier fnrUier stated that all Govornment servants, whether in the 
police or otherwise, were strictly enjoined and reminded to observestnet 
impartiality in dealing with the public and ^ warned that any one found to 
have communal bias would tic regarded as having committcfd a serious breach of 
discipline and punished accordingly# 
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11)2 THE U, r. LEGIfc^TATtVE AShEMRLY 

Arii^K'uiiTuniFTS Dkpt Eeuemptiopt RrijE 

17th. to 19th. JULY : -An important rhanjic, p^oMdinj; for ledcmption of iisnfiiic- 
tiuary moi and for oanK'oUation ol moit.iia‘;o9 of <nor .‘>0 yoaia was passed to- 

day when the debate was resumed on the AjiiifultnriHt.s’ and Woikmen’s i)ebt 
Ilodomption Hill. Next day, the lf*th. July, the House passed the second 
leading of the Bill, aflei ^^hl(‘ll, on a motion of the lb‘\cnuc Minisioi, the 
Ho^ulntion ot Creiht Bill was roteriT<l lo a Select Oomniittec. N’oxt day, the 19(h. July, 
the Assembly passed the. A{.!,ncnUuristb and Woiknieidir l>ebt H,edom])tioii Ihll 'Hie 
House a'^ieed lo rejeci the juneiulment sujij'cslcd by the Ui>i/er House i5eckin}> to 
repeal the clause ot the Tenancy Laws Amcndnicnt Bill i claim;; to tiansicr of 
certain cases pending, before civil emuts to revenue couits, 

AniiEViiH OF Rfat BnMiHHioN Bill 

The House thoroaftci took up consideration of the Aricars of L'cnt Itemissinn 
Bill. In the com sc of the fi/sl leading, the <')pi)Osili(»uis(,s allcgetl that t.he 
(rovernnient wore dcalint; unfairly with the zemmdars. ]uopor authoiities, it 

was <‘ontciulc(l, would he moved, to diulare the measmo illcc.iil as licmg a,i;iiinttt the 
provisions of the Hoveinment of India Act. j\Ir. K. Jj, Tnpathi uttoied a warmn;; 
tliat the kisan aiutatiou, which was now scethini; underneath, would Hare u}), and 

swallow the zemindars if lhc> maintained their present attitiuK. Next day, the 

20th, July, the AHseinblv tuissed the Bill, hy which aneius o! rent, the lecoveiy of 
which hail l)Ocn stayed by leccnt Icoslation, ivonld bo icmitlid (‘\ccpt in (lie c.ase of 
poisons who wTie e\])ect<‘(l to be able to pay (heir aruMus without luudslup. Spouking; 
on the mol.ion lor considciation ol the Ihll, the Brenuer, lUtn>iU dhvnid I'^allahh 
J*itnt said that his mqiuiK’S showed that turears as shown in tlie zemindars’ hooks 
wcic not always {ienmne, but wcio more or less rutilious ones. Whorover there 

were real anoars of rent these iveie due to ntlci iiiiihility fd the teminls tfi iiay. 

U those arrears ■wore willed out, there \vould not he mucli liarni lo zaminnars, 
liK|nirics showed that the beiuTils of rent o^misuion did not jcacli Ihe tenants in all 
cases, but the zeniiiulars alone ilorivcd the benidit of remission ol rc\cnne in vanous 
districts. 

Mis. Vijayalaxini /’f/ruZ/V, Minister for lineal Helf-Hovennuenl, next introdiieeil 
tlio District IJoaids (Hecoiul Amcndniontj Bill. 

i'lxreTiMimiu-n) Estvckk Amemp. Bn.i. 

2tst. JULY 'Tlic Houso imsKed to-day the Encumbeicd Eslatru Amciubuent Bill 
as amended by tlie Omncil. Two amendments moved by the Opposition wore rejcetoiL 

On the motion of ]\lis. Vijaya fjaknhmi Pnndif, Ministcu* for Local Helf- 
Oovernment, the DiMrict Boards (ScH‘oml Amendment) Bill was refin-rcd to a l^elect 
Committee. 

The ffouse nlso aeccidcd the amoiidmcnts made by the ripiKsr House in the 
IT, r, Tmlian M(‘dicin() Bill. 

After the intiodmdion of the Blotor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the 
IfouBc adiourncd. 

New Bo.vu Puoohammk 

22nd. JULY :--Tho monsoon session of the Asccmbly concluded to-day 
after a siidiuji; fon^cil on the (tovornment by non-otrudud members desirous of 
vcntilatiu;? the views of their coustitnouciiis regarding; roads whadx Bhould be 
inc'hidcd in the new road proiJ^ranmie of the Government to bo financal by a loan. 

Monkv-lkndbus* Bill 

Tlie Government took advantag:e of the ailditional sitting; to move conBidcration 
of the Moimylcndors’ Bill as nniondcd by a select committeo. Inniortant changes 
made in the Bill l)y the selcid committee were fiwv. Aft, c.r a great deal of study of 
provincial and other cnacimojits, the committee! linally de<udod to use the dctinition 
of ‘bnoncylendcr” taken from the English Moneylenders Act of lOOt). This 
definition stood the^ test of lime and apparently achicvixl the purpose for which 
it was intciKhwl ot (Usiingtiishing between moneylcndiim iransactioaft and ordi- 
nary bumness transacrUons. Another ebango made in the Bill providctl that a 
moneylender shall also maintain a ]»roju*r ac(*oniit of loans advanced before tlm 
eommeneement of the Act. 'I'Jic Bill ns amende<l by the select committee was passed. 

JlOAT) l)S‘:VELOl»MMT PilOOUAMMK 

PiscusftioB of Urn road development ]m)grammc gave an opportunity to two 
dozen members to state the point ot view of their conBtitucmdvs. jTicre wore 
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some memboia who tried to lift their arguraent beyond the parochial view* 
Mr. Tahir Busaiii, su^t4ested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoti by road 
to enable people to eat tbo mangoes of Neoti. Mr. Fhool thought that 

the load connecting Lh.ikaar with Naiibabad via Haidwar would ser\'e triple 
puipose of linking the U. P. with the Punjab, providing an additional outlet 
for heavy txahlo during mclas at Hardwar and bettex communications for the 
sugar cane aica, Plr. Fagooq feh. that some Miiiisteis* home constituencies 
would hue better under the road luogiamme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohnnlul Caiuuui dicw t'aiticular aUcnlion to the claims of Gorakhpur which 
had hall the nuiMhci of suuar nulls in the pioviiice uiv\ needed loiul communicatioiif.. 
Mr. Mahab/r Tiwyi pul in a ioiyctul plea £oi the ilinisiiy. He thought tliat ever 
since the tunc ol' the hhui cioi Sliei i!?hsih, a new load progiamme was alw’ays first 
to touch ihc imuginiiliun ot the people, lie asked ciiLics to take a composite view 
of the pioposcd Hinictuic and iiot judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting pnggcsl ion-- that while tiding stones denoting miles the Government 
should cane on tlu-.e nlonch bomc uittional slogans, including those pleaching the 
gospel of prohibilion. Mr. J/aJiz Ibiahiw, ouinming up, gave an assurance tha( 
the vanous KUggcslio.cr for iucluchng uwU in the luogi amine would be examined 
and that soTue ol IhoftC wld' h wcu* leasoiiablc would be accepted. Thereafter the 
Assembly adjoin ned ^nie 


October Session— Lucknr#w--Crd, Oct. to 30lh. October 1939 


FlNtN/’IAL POHiriON OF TUB PROVINPU 


All iiu] 'Oil lint htatemerit on the financial position of the jirovinee was made 
by the E<lucation AUniHlcr when the Assoiably, conimeiH'ed its 0<‘tober sebsion at 
Lucknow on Uio Srd. October liiUO. 

The Jion. >[r. Hftmpurnamaul, Iklucatiou MiuiRtor, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, luudc a HUitennuit on the iinnncml [losilioii ot the pioviiice. He refuted 
criticisms m ciuiain rinaitors that the Government, either due to delay or weakness 
in (he credit of the (hivcniinout, Jiad failed to float the proposed loans before the 
war broke out and ]»tmitcd out how the Ucserve Bank had drawn up a time- table 
for Provincial and r-cmral (hivcniniunt loans bused not on the credit of the 
Govern mentft couf'cuied Imt on a consuleration oi their requirements. Owing to 
the lapnlly changing inteniatimud situation, the Itcseivc Pionk was compelled to 
chanpe the tinic-mbb', I'hiiH neither their credit imr any quobtion of Goveinmeni’s 
unpreparodncus Jiud anything to do with the notation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the situation thut Iiad arisen due to failure to get a loan, the Goveinment 
had to (Hit o\pC'U<lil'irc, said Mr. Hampurnanand, The Governineut departments 
w'cre sulijcctcd to scrutiny and jippri.ciahle navingK in this year’s budget had been 
offocted wulliout sbuviiig the mition-building activities. The Government last 
week lloutcd one ciorc worth of Treasury Bills and were keeping la close touch 
with tlie Gov(‘riimmit. of India and the Jtcborve Bank. Opposition speakers, led 
by Bir J* P, tynnr'Ji'va and the Nanah of Chaitwii^ wanted an opportunity to 
difltiusB this statement hIsu niul the Government ujirecd to grunt tunc for iL after 
the coiuduriioa of consideration of the Tenancy Bill. 
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of two years, boro fruit to-day wlien one of tlie most imriortmit itmugh contentious 
pieces of logislalion inhiatt^d by thorn, namely, the ^jenanay Bill, was adopted by 
tho AsBcmbly. inerirporuting tlio amcndinonts made by the (/ouncih , 

Ddriu/ liisl two th« ilouHC aimumud of with 

about five miiidrotl amRiKlmciits mndo by tin*. Hinicr Members of the 

Omiosilion ijicliulbiK lluja Hishwoshwav Dayal, tlie biftwab of Chhattan and 
Nawob Hir Maho“>®l YusnC e.ritieiwd tho nieasuro while the sitokesracn 

Btrased how iJie Hill kept tlw balance even between the Minmdars and the tenant. 


'I’llK TliNAStCY Itll.l. 

labours of the Go\orijmont, 


hpreud over a peiiod 


riNAKCiArj Position on this Pkovincb 

6lh. OCTOBBR A reassortioii of the G^vernm^ 

Provinces were uerfcctly sound and tho non**floatation by the u. r* uovernmenT 
of thr nmwr Iwn of two crorcs was not due to any delay on the part of the 

Government or weakness of credit in the a*\cn«id ^lou^on ^0^1 

Finance Minister, Mr, $ampumanand, replying to a general oisouBsion to any 


SO 
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over his fin-incial sLaN'ment made on Tuesday itisl _ ( >ppoKi< ion s?i»eakeiB led by 
f'U’. J, t** Sn vd^hii'ii, lYaicab Str Mounttntutd Yuf^uf^ Nan nb of ChatUm^ 
and Oa plain ciiii'“is*;d the cnimi*nf. h>i jjnl ilouMii'!, the loan befoie 

the ^yaI. They said that tlie Government Ihere’oy hiul jnit the, ]noMnee to loss by 
■\vay oC interest oL neady Hh. 90 laklih. Air. Samitnrnanunif rt'pljiru!; to questions 
raise(l by the speakeis. oKplained how mnee dune tUo IboMinuiil and Cential 

<TOvcrumonts had been in the marker for loans, AlMdras and ('Cnt«al Piovincos 
tloatini; loans on .Time the (bjvcnnment ol linluv on Jidy o lunl the I'uniah on 

Auy,uHt JO and \nju was <le(‘laT'cd in iSeidember. Gjaliini \ulh the histoiy o£ 
the < Jovernmout’s nabbtedness foi wlneh tlic proposed loan J*ad be/oine ueeessary, 
the Minister waul Ibat on AjUil 1, 19.17, when j*n)vineifil An* *noniy was niant!,iiia»f*fl. 
they woie sadtlh'tl with a d(‘(i( it ol Its. IlO erons. lie nniidlod the ( iosTinmeods 
pro{j;ramme to eheet eeononiieH tluw yeai whieh a{iiAi«(iah;il to Kw. t\ii to TO lakhs. 

POWKll ALcjion r»i> K 

The Power Ah oliul Hill, aw passed by the lippcu' lliinse, whm ne\t adopted. Dr. 
AT. K* Kaijii, Mitiistir i’or JnsUeo^ nunina eonsideiation of the liill iiouilcnl 
out that it would vcrtult in jiroat iKaudil In the iirovinee, whore about seven 

million gallons ol itotrol weie eonsamed He added that niKtuie oi L'O per 

cent power ahaihol wilh pertol as re»ana mended by e.vperts ivas innoe,noiis and 
it was expeeted tliat sixteen lakhs of e,iilloiis <j£ ]>r*r<>) would bo displaced by 
power aleohol, 'fhe mcasuio would al'io pifAid.i einphonioid to a lai^e mnnber 

of youiij-men. 

h’KsoLTi rn»N ox W ui 

27th. OCTOKER t >ne of the must iriomenUmH sessions of the Assembly, 
spceially fliimmoned to disniss the war rmdutifin mid to-day. All tlie AlimstciH 
eseciitin;.? the Ihomier, who name in after qn(‘stion time, and almost all the 
members wore present. * in their seats, while the galleries, imdinluv; the ladies’ 

p^allerios, were paekidto capacity tuul the appiou.’hes lo the Chamber were 

thvouj‘.ed by visitors. 

The t^raniwr rose at li-lO to mo\o his resolntion. As lie w'lis sbll in 
indifterent li<‘alth, the JSpoakor sn^j4,ested that lui mi^dit sjieak 8ititin{:»’. '(’he Premiei 

thanked the House for tile weleonie they had a<*eorded him and tlm eoniteouB 

consideration and j^enerosity that had always been shovvn to iiini by every indivulual 
uiciubGL* of the House. He then moved the war lesoluiiou. 

Raja Biahankwar Datjaf laming a point of older, eon (ended that under 
rules :U and % and Wlandm;'; (U'der No. 17 the resohiUon ivas out of onler 
inasmuch as they could male no rofeiem-c to the action or (tondiiet of His 
Majesty the Kin^ Jhnperor. His hXeellency the Vieeoiy or the (rovernor, Tiio 
Bpaakar ruled out the point of onler. 

Coinmendiu;:; the lesoliitum to the House, Vaialit Uonnd Ballahh Pant 
said it was ol surpassing!; imoortanc.e and earnestly h(»ped that iho vital prchlems 
with whi<*h it denlt would be disensscd in an silmosplua'e tree from aiemr, passion 
or bitterness and with a just ami eonee.t appreciation of the momentous tuid 
far-iwhin{j! nature of tlic issues involvwl The rt'solntion consisted of three 
pavuijrapha, of whudi the iiist and the third voie,cd t,lm Ceelinf^s of roarct whiiih 
certain ac.ts of the British (iovcriimcut and the Htateinent issued by the Viceroy 
on October 17 had iiroduceil in the minds of the people oi this country. The 
second paragraph (“.ontaiimd eonerete pri»i>osuls and it was to this he slioufd like 
to invite the att.ention of the House. Indians wore tohl that the war was boint; 
fouftht for puttints an end to aKi^'resHion, for milking tlie world sufe for dcmo<Tacy, 
for savhiii the p<’ 0 ]de of the worhl from tlm liondago ot fcai and for eusunne 
scttlcil pca<‘o. The Prime Alinistcr of England had statiHl in a speech just a 
fortnight ago tliat surrender to wrong-doing would s[ipll the extinction of all 
h<q>e and the anmhilatifm of all those values of life wlijc.h liud, through the 
ceuturioB, been at once t.he mark and insi»inaiou of human progress. TJio passage 
from Air. (IhaniberlaiiPs spois'h had also been qnotcfl by tlu‘ Vi.*oroy in Ids 
r(n?eut declaration of the war mms of Urn alh^*s d'ho attitude of India as regards 
the main noirits at issue was |»erfi!<itly clem% siud Pandit Pant. Nationalist 
opuiimi in ihiH eountryt had been and was sternly opj-Mised to Niwinm ami as 
the tttafcemeat of the Gougictjs Working Hommitteo had repeatedly derdared, It was 
au entire disapproval of the ideology ami t»rao-t.i ''0 of Fascism and Nazism and 
their gJorldcatlon of war and violence and the Buppreswion of the human spirit. 
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The Congress had similaily conilcinned the aggression in which the Nazis and 
Facists repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well established piinciples and 
lecognised standards of end behosioui. The Woiking Committee had also unhesita- 
tingly condemned the latest aggiession ot the Geimon Government against 
Poland and expressed its gpuuine sympathy with those who weie its victims. 

The peo])le of India, as had lieeii abundantly xnadc clear by the Congiess, weic 
inteiested in the &ui)prcssion and chminatioii of all those systems and methods 
which lesnlled dnoidly in human dcgiadation and the imposition ot alien will and 
domination of any ])eoi Ic, since all these tended not only to the dcmoialisation 
and weakening oi the victims of sucdi inothods but ultimately iccoiled also on the 
aggressor. ‘*Let us tlion fully appicciatc'’, added Pandit Pant, “the chai actor and 
imjdications of the malady u inch has giiiijicd the woild and Irora which it has 
to be paved. Let us alpo take note of the objcclive which all those intciesled 

iu establishing genuine peace and piesoiving human dignity and 

freedom dcsiie. India sliaies Liic views and the ampliations of those who 

are so inteiested and it is the duty ol ns all to deteimine how this objective 
can and should be achieved.” Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibimm that was 
to be in the intci national sphere and said that it the principles ot demociacy 
and freedom wcie to prevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition piccedent to the inllilmcnt ot this noble piiipose. *'When, theiefore, 
we ask for a declaiation and recognition ot the piincijde or Indian independence, 
we are neither liai gaining nor meaning any selfish advantage. We are as much 
inteiested as any other countiy m the peace and happiness ot humanity and it is 
as much our light as our duty to see it that the sacufiees which unsophistica- 
ted pcojde are asked to make bear iich fniit and the noble and inst>irmg slogans 
which experienced jiohticians employ to sccauc the co-opeiation of the general public 
are fully rcfl]>octcd. It was lor that we insisted on a declaration of Indian 
independence, the recogniliou of the prineijde of self-determination lor India. It 
was in the interest of Bulain and France that India should attain independence. 
It IS in the intciest of England that she should realise this, as the sands of time 
are running slioit. vShe had alieady generated enough bitleniess against heiself 
in this land find it will not bo to hci advantage if, aCtei becoming free, India 
carries witli lier liitLor memoiics of her association with England. It is unthinkable 
that this land of ours, wilh its eivilisaluni, with its traditions and with such a 
large poiuilation, should be expected to <*onliniic as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from her. 'J'heie is yet loom for fiicndship. There may 
be even room for partnership, provided we allow leason to pievail against any pre- 
judice and racial anogaiicc and piovided w’e practice the jmncijdes we profess ; as 
lluler has liccn told, ‘not woids, but deeds arc needed’. We do not want any new 
constitution to be c\olved while the war is on, not that this is impossible”. 

Pandit Pant charaetcrisod the a<*cusaUon that the Oougress was bargaining as 
a travesty of fads. Why should tlicy be blamed if they snui that it their co-opera- 
tion was called for, it w’ould lie available, provided that it w^ae made worth their 
while m the national as w-ell as in the intcniational ini crest to offer it ? “We are 
ready”, ho dochirod, “to make saciifu'cs m common with England, it she so chooses, 
for making the world sate for <lemoi'rn«*y but if she spurns this offer and i ejects 
the proffered hand of followslii]), we will make those saciiticcs in such other effcotivo 
ways as will ensure Enltilnuait of the purpose w'e have in view.” Reforruig to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s stal.cmcut that the new ovdci w’ould be based on mutual conti- 
dence and mutual trust, the Piemier said, “Ihis is the trust that has been reposed 
in ns. Even the Government of India Act of 1935 lias been amended in the teeth 
of the opposition of the count ry, of the Congress and the JVluslim I.«eague and of 
most of the Governments*- -not only in mutters legislative l)ut even in matters 
executive* The Viceroy had made a statement which could have been left unmade 
and which was received with a chorus of disappointment, not unmixod with indig- 
nation. all over the country. The pxeamble to the Act of 1019 was condemned and 
looked u]X)n with extreme disfavour and resentment by Nationalist India when it 
was iiiUodueed. The policy doidared by Lord Irwin iu 1929 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 1930. “The Act of 1035 was rejected by all of us”, 
continued l^adit Pant, “and we had resolutions first in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial Assemblies for its replacement by a eoustitation framed 
through the self-determination oC the people of India. Yet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forward, asks us to go bock to the year 1019 and to be satisfied with what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. To add insult to injuiy, we are told 
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that the rospousibilily ia ntiis iiitit there are dnlerem'pa amoii*^ vb and that these 
must be borne iu mind. It is sad to think that uui* diflbrcncta should be cxidoitech” 

Pandit I'aut refuted the ohaij’o that the Conj^rias had no iiyht to speak lor 
India, and observed that the Conuiesa did not eluini any piivilej^c tor itself. The 
Oon^iess wanted a d(*raoeratie byatcin. It wanted tlie popular ^oice to prevail. 
Any tcicreuee to lutenial <litlereiu*es was really irnilp\.aiU Independence had to 
be deteimined vis a vis threat IhiUiiu, The vital issue was nhetiuH- Enj^laud was 
prepared to ueeept the rij-dit ot India for sell-detciinination. ‘\Vi; a>‘e dihci mined 
to a''iiieve the aims which we have set hclore us and wo aie inepured to adopt 
every honourable course to put an cud to the rirocess of siii)])robM(ui ^\llll•h is in 
aUianco with the forces of uuctioii and is lespoasihle tor the niOLid auanhy that 
is prevailing; in the W’orld, so Unit humiuuly may uo on advancui'-; t,hioiu;ii libeity, 
equality au(l fiatnuity”, concluded the ihemier. 

jRaja Bishweshwar Jjai/ul 8cth moved the dohhiou uf the ori^-^uiid resolidion 
and its Gubstiintion by the lollowim; * — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Govemmont to convey to the Government 
of Imha and throup,h tlirui, to His Majcrfiy’s < tovennneni that tins Assembly 
assures them of its lull co-oiicrat»on iu the * pioseculion ot tiic var wlmdi (treat 
Biitain has declared on (leniiany m order lo coiubat Geimaii iu;t;rcsbion and to 
destroy the menace to the ]iea(‘e ol the w'oild. 

‘‘^rhis Asscinldy fnrtner nriiis upon llis Majesty’s rhnoniment Uio desirability 
of taking Hleps souu after llic icnniiiuiioa of the war loi niiikinu, Hie, necessary 
chotif»ca m the Govcinment of Iiulia Act of lhi5 lo dm Hiilisfa'dion of the i>eoplo 
ot India, includiiu!; landlouls and other (‘hissos and unnoiilies, in order that India 
may attain Dommiou Status aa eaily as poh^'ihlc’' ((hies of Shauii‘). 

Haja Bishwcsliirar iHtyitl said that the resoluliou moved hy the Jh’cinior 
was unfoit unate and he liad thniehy done a diHservice to the uiolherland. 11c did 
not. mean that the rieinior did not luvvo patriotism or Jove for his counti}* The 
Piemicr and his followers of the Oonu,rcss liiul ns much ]iat,notiHui and love of the, 
country as they on the Opposition side had. Hut merely dcixaidine: on Hcntinnmt 
would result In destnieiion. The Ih’cmlcr’s resolntion had been ihnfled m a bur* 
gaiiuut? spiiit. Eimlaml was to-dny involved in a life and death sLnmj.de and Imlia 
was coiisequently also involved in ii. The Couj^ress demand onib(>died ni (he resolution 
w^as inapproi>riato at the present moimmt and unconditional siippoit should be 
extended to Britain dunnj^ the lueHcnt crisis. Ho bhimed the t.\)n|*rcss for the preseuf 
situation in the country and lefulcd the ehum of the ('onpress to rejuTBent lim whole 
country, as it did not revrebout Muslims and other minoritien. 'Ihc (lon,'i;roHS 
Government had alienated the symimlhies ol pnicUeally every seetion of the couatiy. 

Ohnudhury K/uiltquzzrnnaii, Jjeadei of the Moslem Ujuj^iio Hiirly m the Assem- 
bly, next moved the League aineu(lm(‘ril.. 

Mr. Oovi/id Mulavtya, ribinp, on a point ot oider, contended that the uroeud- 
meiii was a sulwtantivo motion uiid had nolhinj; to do with thi‘- resoliidou before 
ihe House. 

The ^peakn expressed his readiness to pjive an o)>poi‘t.unity to mombers to 
move as many aiaondmcnts as possible but felt that the prosoitt one was far sway 
from tho subject matter of tlie orii^iiml rcfiolution and ho asked the (jhoutUiury 
Hahib to eonfuie himself to the relations of India to war. 

Ohavdhury Khaliquzuima7i contended that the resolution was not couftned 
to war ; tor instance, it asked for a <ionBUliUiou for Imlia and for the application 
of the principles of democracy, ^rheir point of view was that tho (?onf?vcss claim 
embodied m their resolution dul not fit in with their cluim and so they wanted 
the whole qaestiou to be revised <Ie fiovo. 

The Bpaakt^r pointed out that tho amendment omitted to deal witli the factum 
of the w^ar and the attitude of the proviin*o to tJie iwosi’cution oC the war. This 
W'us i^'jnorefl ami the amendment dealt with the ijen end cxmHtitutional chiint;es. 

Ohouilhury Khaliqiuzauum stressed that his amendment was perfectly iu order. 

Tho Bpca/ccr sanl his nsulini; of tho resolution told liiiu IhaL the ainedmant 
as drafted was not quite in ordisr and ho urf;cfl tho Ghoudhuvy Snliib to f;ivo him 
ttuothcr amcnclmcnt whk'h would, iu some manner, eonrmtd. tho sub]w»t of war 
with it. 

The dhoadhury Siahih felt that there was no ulternative left for him and tho 
membera of his party but lo walk out. 

Tho Bpeaker^ however, i;ave him five minutes time to frame another amend-* 
meat mi submit U to him, which be agreed to do. 
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the^ Leaaue Party declined to move the amendment 
Btanding; in their names, siatinj;^ that the League amendment held the field. 
Ciioudfiury Khali qu^izamaji submitted a revised amendment ivhich lead as follows : — 

Assembly loeommcnds to the Government to convey to the Government 
or India and through them to llis Maje^^ty’s Government that they should, when 
consideiin^ the (iuesUon ot India’s eonsliiution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is toiudiulod, to beai in mind that the demociatie parliamentaiy 
system of govoiumout under the piescnt constitution has failed and was utterly 
unsiuted to the condition and genius ot the people and thoietoic, apart fiom the 
Goveinment of India Act of IhJj, the eiitiie problem of India’s future constitution 
Bhoulcl be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the British Government 
should not make any eonimilmcnt in prineiple or otherwise, without the appioval 
and All-India Muslim Laague, which alone reniesents and can speak 

on behalf of the Mussalmaiis ot India.” 

Ml, Goi'‘tvd Maiavnja and the hon. iJr. K, N, Kaiju felt that this amendment 
also was not in ordci. 

'Iho speaker, however, allowed it. S]>eaking on the ainendmenl, Choudhnry 
KhaiiQiiz^ctvian recaUod that ]\Iahutma Gandhi, after his visit to Delhi had 
exprcsfeocl sympathy; foi the cause for which Butain was fighting. Mr. Nehiu' had 
also given exjuessiou to Hinular sentimcnls. That meant tliat the ideal for which 
Biitairi w'as Imhting \vas not so bad then as it was now made out to be. It had 
been his consitlered o|nnioii that as soon as they came to a settlement, they would 
not have to pass usolutioiis hut would gel whatever they demanded. Beplying to 
a Congiess member who asked what weie his teims for a hottlcment, Choudhuiy 
Khaliquzzaman said that he would state them only when ths Congress had discarded 
their old notions. 

l)r, Mantk (hand JaUiv Vir moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the league resolution: *‘Ar well as without the 
consent of other imporiant minorities and special interests,” This was accepted bv 
the League members. ^ 

^J'he J^ajrah of Chhatan, supporting the T^eagiie lesolution, asked whether 
dunng their two and a half years' tenure, the Congicss Government Lad cieated a 
ttuitablc atmosphere in this country. Weie the iieh and the poor, the dcpicssod 
elassofl, the zuinimlurs ami the intelligentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied ? If 
they had eroute.d stieli an atmosphere, they w'ere entitled to put their resolution 
before the ilousc, Ji that* condition was not cicutcd in the piovince, then, as 
Uioudluiry Khidmuzznuiaii liad said, it was not inopportune to bring such a 
resolution before the House. Tlie House then adionxned. 


28th. OCTOBER -An csplaiuidon that the Moslem Lcnane was not 0];p0Bed (o 
demoerii(7 but only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935 was 
given to-day by Nairabzada LxaquataU Khaii^ general secrctaiy of the All-India 
Moslem League, in answer to the repeated ehurges levelled by C-ongicss speaks 
that the Ijoagne was betiaying the iBlamic ideal ui democracy. 

After (iucfitlon hour, thvet^ adjiminment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the delmte on the resolution. The Kaivub of Uhhatlan, Leader of the 
tuilepciulent Party, anirni(‘d that* Mr. Jinnah had taken a stand on behalf of all 
minority interests. He pleaded that Imlia was fighting the war entirely in her own 
interest*, 

Acharya Natrmira Deo, the yocialisl leader, said that ho w^as pained at the 
flititmle of the Moslem Ijoaguc, Islam had given the world a message of democracy. 
If Islam couhl get converts in tmliau soil, why should democracy not be planted 
tti India. ]Vlcmb<trs of the Moslem Ijoagae, Aenarya Deo continued, wore untrue 
to the spirit of Islam becauHO like the flindn Habha they represented a vested class 
which was apprehensive of tiiu growing power of dcmo(>rnoy through Oongi-ess, 
Oontiuuing, Aeharya l>co said the truin was that the ]Mu8lera League opposition 
was solely due to the fact that the Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members, Jlo asserted that the (’ougrcbs would be happy to have all six 
Ministers from Mosiems* iivovidcd they took oflicc not in tlio spirit of reformists 
but of revolutionaries, who would establish democracy in the country. He concluded 
‘'Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. We shall go into the wilderness two 
himtkcd times, but the Congress will have for this country nothing but democratic 
seU-Government.” 
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Sir Jwala Prasad P}ifasiava ridmilU'fl that tlicro vas a ^ood deal in the 
resolution with whv^h ho was lu Ue =>ioo(l for ImiuVri fioedom as much 

as membeis on the tonal boiioiicrt. But Ins objootion lo tin* lesnlntion was 
that it was moved ai the wnm;:’ time. If the Cbimiesh with the objects ot 

the war they ouaht to r’Ltond their huiiport to Ihitain wilhont imj'orun'j; anv t*ondi- 
tions or aRkinu, for any Pantht J^dwuhavf made a imeid plea toi 

inter-eomninnal unity at this houi of ousts in the countiy. tsir Mnnrmtncd Yusuf 
re;!;reUed that Go\ei'ninent had allowed their oioj'a'rnndist ‘moalality to I'ot the l^etter 
ot their pidamenl. Mi\ Mnfaibu Tatfogi aroused the League of woishiiipin^ l^owej. 
Mr. Aziz AhmrJ, in n sh'oii;^ rejoimler, said Moslems would not live on the chanty 
of the Hindu maionty but as free citizens ol a lieo Slate, f'a/datn Pococ/\ 
representtru; the European point of view, eni]iliasi/ed the jaolound siynifioanoc of 
tho ViocToy’s declaration. xMisiyouiij' Iho.ae who had (*uniplaini^d lhat the consent 
of India had not been taken foi participation in the war, he siud, "soounty and 
defence of fndia is the responsibility ro-day of the Biifish (i(>\oinm(‘nt, auffthere 
could ho no question of the eonseiit of i>eople to take, act.uui to detond their eountry 
from invasion ami attack^’. Itofiu'iinji, to the need for unny Gaiil. Ptioock sanr: 
’‘This (Joveniment has had eveiy opiiortnmty dnrinsj; tho two and a Irilf yisais to 
achieve hotter nndevstandinj; anionj^ many pdlilical paiticb in tlu* juioince Imt with 
what result? Division remains inoie deal cut than hcfoie. U is only leasonahle 
that minority jiaxtirs veaJur.* into the wmidinj; the resolntioii iin;iht suspect the 
motive lhat tho (’oimresa tiarty wished to hefome inoic dommanl than at iweseiit.” 
OoiilimiinL', the Rpoakei said the f^nmre'^s hlinnhl have asked foi daiilicaiinn ImL 
tho constitutional <'ilsis it was fortune was tin ad unwoilUy of th(‘ people whom 
the Ckin^rosH represented and was contiary to the wi.shes ol the niusses. 

Mr. Sfimpurnanand^ Mmisiei, detdared tlnit so lom:; as (\)n^iess did not a^sk 
for sctilional advantatic but worked tor the freedom of the conutry as a whole, it 
would speak for tho nation. He complained that 1 he iMiwlcni Lr^ajAue lia<l not 
defined tho form of (lovernmeril il wanted. I'hero was no liana in its opposing, 
jmiliumeutary system of {’O^crinnent hut it must not disown dcni()t‘nv*y and put. 
Itself in the wuom^ Nawah^ada hitoiatah Khmt said the Hoticress laid (‘ujoletl 
the British authorities to rneo'jLiiiy.o it as the sole representative, of the nation and it 
was only whan tins claim was rcfustnl by Uritaiu that il Ihrealeiu'd constitutional 
exisls. Answering!, e.riticH lui said ; “Whnro have we said that w<‘ don’t stand for 
indejiendeuce or lhat wc are against di‘niocriir»y t <>ni ainenduient opposes democratic 
parhamentaiy governiueat urid(*r tho present Act. WiMvill riv.ist dominaiioa of one 
community by another. (Hu* coniTuaint ayainst you is eva'-tly the same as your 
eomjdaint iie,ainst Great Bnlain. We want not words hut deeds.” 

Dr, K. N, Koiiu, Minister, lejAxetted that uo speaker of the Loaji;ue had 
defined the uttitudo towards war. As leiiinds the <‘r\ ol (lie minority he said tho 
majority of Moslems IiviyI in proviiuss having Sloslem miijonly. Where then was 
the truth in the e.ry of tyranny over Ot) million Moslems. He added: * So far us 
the masses aio concerned if you do not raise the rry of Islam in dunj^er or music 
before inosmm or t^ow kilUnji: if you confino yourself to eismomic matters, 
the Mosloin u'ajiaie will lmve.no support.” Haja diufunnulh liah^t/i Singh appealed to 
Con|);retJS not to close the<loor fur uogotmtion. The House then adjourned till tim 3f)th. 

80th, OCTOBKU ;-'llio Assembly passed to«day by 127 voles to 2, the (^ou^^ress 
Ministry's rcsolntioii on the war with a shjdit modilhmtion and lojeclod by 12H 
votes to 10, the Moslem League amendment. 

Tho two membiu'B who voted ofijainst the Premier's resolution were Mr. 

Ynimg and Raja nusJwshwar JJayalf while tho solitary Moslem i^e»|^ue 
member wiio was in the Uouhc, remained neutral. The Moslem Leai^uo incmhers 
left, the House afier their amendment had been nef!,iitived and informed the Speaker 
that they were ^oini:; away because it wus time to break their fast and not beeauho 
they meant to be disrt^spcctiul to the House. Baja Bishohliwar Dayurs rcHolution 
for unconditional supjiort to the Brilish Government had the HoHlary sui>jjort of 
its mover. 

Ihc Pramiar nnnouneed (he nc<*cpliince of the amendment of Mr, Adil AUlumi 
providitifi; for r/IWdivn safejiiumls for Moslem and other minorities. 

Pandit Ootind IhUuhh Puni^ on the concluBion of voting, also annou«ce<l 
that “in pursuance of the decision taken by the Ifouse to-day, we will be submit- 
ting our resignation to His Kxi'cllenoy the (lovernor this evening.” I’his iinnoiinoc- 
ment was made the occasion for wild cheering and for shouting of Congress slogans. 
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The first Moslem member of the Congress party to participate in the debate 
on the icsohition was the Minister ior Oornraunicafiuns, Mr. Hafiz Moharned 
fbiahim. hie miiintiiiiied that nowheie in histoiy had any country achieved fiee- 
dom aftei settling iiitciiuil, commanal and icligiuus ditfeiences, but that such 
ditfeion'*os had diri*i]»}jearod ps the result ol the working of free institutions. Com- 
paiing the ryJ leadcis who liU<l seen tlie Viceroy to the nuiiibei of playing caicls 
in a pai*k, Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled by then difteieut colouis 
and had forgotiea that the\ Muisti Lutes one pack. Oongpjss, he allirmed, was pre- 
paietl lo satisfy cvciy elcmaiid of the miiKuitics for sateguauls, ills own view was 
that the dcniaud for saleguaids was usclea'5 Islam had spread in India through a 
baiuUul of men and it was putting Islam to sliaiae by insisting that nine cioics 
ot iUosleins eould not ])rotC(‘t then* mteiesis, ^'lie IMoslom League, he continued, 
had originally Hunported pioiii'^ mII autonomy whereas Congicss liad coudemned it. 
What had hai»pcned now that, the League had gone back on its oiigmal cloclaratiori ? 
Retelling finally to safeguunJs IJud would satisfy iSloslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
iccont statement made on the siibj(<-t by bii Sikamlar Hyal Khan to Press represen- 
tatives that the foimatioii ol coalit’on goveiunicnts would be siuh a safeguaid. 
'I'hat. he said, icvealed the ical muiu.ality ol the Moslem League. 

Rai iSalub i/. P, Tuwta, a non-party member, ref)! esen ting the depressed 
classes, 111 god India in her own iiitercH, to support England m resisting Uerman 
aggicssioii. As to the innits (jf the c< iiatiluiional issue he agreed with the Congress 
that 1h(j Viceroy had failed to satisfy the national demand. 

Mr. K(uaHntu}h Kane, J^nliamcntsuy Hecretiuy, anil represonhttive of the 
depressed classes, dt'claied that the lailure of demociacy being due to separate eleii- 
toiatcs, piovcd the failuic of the Tdosleni Leauge Icadcishi];. The depressed classes 
believed that with the granl^of independence they would get their charter of Ireedom. 

Mr, Kannud Pu^a Kkai} was the fiist speakor fiom the Moslem League 
bou(‘heH to declare that he agreed with that part ot the Coiigiess resolution which 
demanded independence, lie expicsscd the hope that, when Congiess returned to 
power, (League voices —they arc not gome), the Congn^ss Miinstiy would show 
largo heartedness towards the muionties and not lose tiieir confidence again. 

Mr. Abdul I]ak*^am^ Jlepiity I'resulont and a member of the Congress party, 
expressed the feiiing that the i^e^iguc had committed a blunder by opposing the 
Ministi7V 1 (‘Solution in its entirety. It should Inive accepted the resolution and 
moved a proviso asking for safeguards lor rilio minoiities, lie blamed the aggies- 
sivc propaganda of the Ijea.guc for the coinnuinal tcusiou and for giving strength 
to tlie ilindu Mahasabha. 

Mrs. l^ijnylakskmt Pandtt asked Moslems w^hether they w^anted at the hands 
of Britain tlio ty pe of security she had ofFcied. Uhe Uindu minority fn the Moslem. 
provinct‘8 had by iin means been re‘*eiviiig a fair tiealment, she said, but the 
Congicsfl had not raised its voice because Congress Uhl not stand for sectional 
inten‘St. ‘‘'I'iio Moslem League”, the Minister stated, ‘^is not being asked to come to 
terms wuth the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to terms with the people 
ot India after electing the cemstituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the i>iciiuo it will go out giactefully.” 

Mr. Hajaram Snatri, representing laliour, said the JEoslcm Tjcngue did not 
represent labouiet’s and declared that the Moslem members of the Cawtipore 
Mazdoor Babha would take oiders from the Congrcbs and not fiom the League. 

Mr. Ali Z(tliecf% no-party mcmlier, while aiJiniUing that the minoiilics had 
grievances against the Oongress Government, felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
should be endorsed by every person who stood for the Jroodoni of the countiy. 

Mr, tiulnntan Anmri^ parliamentary scen’etary to the Ib'cmier, d(^*Jared 
that the minorities had been dealt with by the Govcinmont with extreme generosity, 

TJio closure was moved and accepted, and the Premier replied to the debate. He 
said that ho was glad to note that there was a consensus of opinion in support of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, ho cmphasiziKi, did not claim anything for Congress- 
men alone. It claimed the pri village of serving the entire people of this country and 
to achieve the independence of all classes and all groups, “We want India,” he added, 
“to enjoy freedom.” Buch being the c^ase, the Piemicr asked whether there was any 
ground or justift(mthm for complaints and charges levelled against them. “What 
we ask is the right to serve all and on behalf of all,” he added. The same claim 
could not bo maoo by the Moslem League which was an exclusive organization. The 
Congress portals were open to Hindus, Moslems, Bikhs, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Congress included Moslems as well. 
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The Premier soiv^ht for a cIaL-ifi^.atiori of the aims of the Moslem League 
ris a vis the reRoiutioii. IIo referrctl to the ehbrt> niudo hy Pandit Nehru and 
himself with leadois of the Moslem LciM-ue to biing about an uij<]erstandi 3 i</ 
and leraove misaoprehrmRions betweim the <*.oiamiuiities but iiithont lebult. 
He next prot^ecdoLl to answei the eluuKes aiaile againal the U- P. Goveinmcnt. 
Tie emphasised that the le^ihhitive meaKuies adopted by them hml leeeivcd thn 
euiJport oi the Ivluslcm LeaiJ-ue who had euncr tu^rced or a<'quies(*ed in thna. He 
drew attention 1 0 the a! tack ui ado on the U. P. Ministry bj Mi, Kizlul Huq, 
Premier ol Beiieul iii Iho course of a rooenl stalemoiu and coiuitered tlm ehaijics 
made theieiii. The Ihemicr claimed that m whatever work they had undertaken, 
they had been fair, jubt and j^eucrous to the munuities. The Ilouse at (his sluye 
adjourned die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session— Lucknow— 3rd fo 8th July 1939 

Thm iKr^iAj? Medioink Ihu- 

The Monsoon session of tlm Ih P. Le.t.iBlative ('uuneil i*omineru:od at Lucknow on 
Uie Urd. July Alter foity mimilcs’ siUiuji (lie House adjourned till the r>Ui, July 
when the hon. Mrs. Minister for JMiblic Heallli, intiodnceil 

the IT, P. Indian Modlunri Pill, whicli Hoii;Jit to control qiuickeiy by establishin:' u 
Board of Indian M^Mlicjiin coaHisting ol ‘J7 meinl^Ois ronrcbunting the vanous 
inUjrests and placinsj; llnunl and AyuiveiUu a^sUnus of Medicine on a ]iju with tlic 
western syatomH. 'rho Uou«c welcomed the Pill arid paHsed the lirst rcailuni. The 
remaining clauses of the Pdl were discussed jiml curried without any modilication 
on the July, All the umciulTncrits moNod lo-tlay woie withdrawn in the light 
of the assurance given by llie Mmisicr in charge i>f tlm Bill. U’he (Mun^dl llien 
adjourned, 

MAPnE-SAlTAItA TAnAiuiA (5o>rmovjiRsv 
6th, JULY riui Maillio-Suli.iba Tabaria cmitrovcrsy came up tO‘day, 'Hie (govern* 
montsUted that 1")) Sunnis have been dried in connection with tlic Aladhc Sahnba 
a<?itation, and total liu<*s being \U lio.Ooii ami o<ld Hluus daed in connection ^villl (he 
Tabaria agitation numbered d.-MH and the amount of fine was over Kf, ,Vd,(M), No 
money has so far boon rcaliHod and the. (iucHtiou of remission of sentences wuuhl 
be considered when the persons conc.(ininl a]>plied for it. It was further statwl 
that the (iovnmmont wore uwaio uf the agitation spreading in other paitn of the 
province, although then? was uo dani*,er of its aUccling the ncighbouiing districts. 

An adjouriimout motion in the name of Hitja Akbur Alt Khan. Broking Uy 
dittCUBS the Govouinunit/a ac.tiou imfovcing hours curfew’^ ou the Shias to-dny 
was dropped after diHcuBsion. JiUja Akbar AJi Khan, explaining the motion, 
obscrveil tliat by enforcing twelve-hours’ c.urfew to-day on the Hhias, the Oovonimcnt 
really nnposeil dC-houis’ curfew, as the curfew was alreacly in force at night. Hr* AL 
V. Kalju, oxplaining the Government’s position, assuml the House that if the 8hias 
gave flu nnderlaking tliat they would not uaHuinbJc near tlio Imambara indie 
neighbourhood of which tluj Huniiis were ccloiirating ‘‘uis”, the order w'ould 
he withdrawn, llio police luiilioritjcs were convinced that there would be a bicaob 
of the pcatX’ if tliu f^Iu'as were allowerl to pathor, 

ro/idK Fiurso ON Bhias 

7th. JULY : ••Vr*st«Tday’s t/olice tiring on a Bhia mob aswjmbbid in dm 
Imamimra Asidi had an tvjlio to-day when N/zot/ Attku }Iyd<*r nntved an adjourn- 
ment motion lo diwuHs (he incident. 'Hu* mover regreUed that human life was 
becoming chetipcr every day and felt that firing should not luive been reisorted lo 
on^ such a pnitc^t. Kalh^^ AhhaA also Iiold that the firing was 

unjustifh^il. He assedod that ho ha»l no fivilh in a magistcvinl enquiry ami denuimlod 
the appointment of an indc|iemleut Idbunal to invcHti^udo the mader. He reminded 
ihc Government of frtxiucnt agitatioiiB orgimiacd by the OoiigicsB on Bimilar 
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occasions before their accepting office. The hon* Dr. K* N. Katju, Minister of 
Justice, exf)laiuing the circumstances leading to the firing, declaied that no one 
regietted the fiuii;; moic than the Government did, but in extreme cases the 
authoiities ,hacl_ to use discictionary poweis. He admitted th.it one Shia had 
received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 
the motion, it was urged that an impaitial tribunal should be appointed to 
enquire into the incident. It was also uiged that a magisterial enquiry vroiild not 
serve the imrpose. One member charactensed such enquiries as a ^ white -wash.” 
Another member fioni the Opposition charged the Goveinment with adopting the 
same methofls winch they themselves had blamed when they were the victims. 
It was also alleged that vu'tiins ot the fining (Shias) weic not given a warning. 
Deploiing the firing iiiculciit Fannt Qobmd Ballabh Parity the Premiei, stated 
that the Goveinment were moie anxious than anybody else to see that such 
incidents wcie not leiioatcd. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
piGseivcd iircspccUYC of community oi class and the Goveinment wanted to see 
whether anything \mis left undone which would have pieveiited the occurrence. 
Dealing at length with the events of yesteiday, the Piemier observed that it was 
necessary to lu-oteid a larger number ol people from disaster. Greater disaster 
should be in even ted at any cost but action should not be taken unless it was 
absolutely noccasary. (Jn behalf of the Government it was also stated that theie 
must have been sorm* iustification for the filing and the Government wanted to 
get at the root of it. The Ib’cmier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders to sec that nomething was done to i»ut an^ end to the unfortunate Madhe 
Bahaba-1 abarra controversy w'hich had been jioisoning the atmosphere ot Lucknow 
for the last many months. The ad jo urn men t motion was talked out after a debate 
lasting two houis. 

The Tenancy Bill 

Duiing the discussion of the motion of the hon. Mr. JSnfi Ahmed Kidwai 
that the Tenancy I5ill be taken into consideration, loading zamiudars watched the 
pioeeediiigfl from the President’s box. Uai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the Bill 
bo referred to a seloct committee to teport by the end of October 1939. Next day, 
the 8th. July, the Bill was referred to a select committee after two da} s’ debate 
with iustnictioiis to nTort within six weeks. l)uiing the debate more than one 
speaker suggested tliat the Guvenimcnt ehonld purchase zamindaris from landloida 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that there would be no 
objection from zamindars to the piocwlure. Mr. Bnfi 4/? wed iTtdwoz, the Minister 
for Revenue, winding uyi the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destioy 
zamiiulfirs as hud “ been alleged, but only “to stop the atrocities of the zamindais.’ 
The Bill ha<l no reference t.o the suggestion gaining ground in many quarters that 
landlords had played out their time. Members on the CongrcBS benches spoke 
in favour of the BUI while those on the Opposition ciiticised the vanous 
provisions in the BUI emphasising that they were against the interests of landlords. 
Khan Bahadur Ahisood-uz-Zaman characterised the Bill as a jiropaganda measure. 
In Ills oinnion it conferred no lienefit on tenants but w’ould injuie the interests 
of zamiudars. When Rat Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the question be now 
put to vote nobody iaiso<l a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committee 
consisting of eight members. The Council then adjourned, sine die. 


Autumn Session— Lucknow — 10th. August to 13th. October 1939 

Members not to be Hony. Magistrates 
The Autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 10th. 
August 1930 . A resolution recommending to the Government that no member of 
the Legislative Council be aj)i)ointed as an honorary magistrate and the powers 
of those already apjjointed be immediately withdiawn, was discussed and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then laid on the table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy BUI after which the Council adjourned till Aug. 21. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bh-Ji 

21 St AXTOOST t—Tbo Council took up the Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Bill 
in which clause 4 which had been deleted, by the Council was restored by the 
Assembly. This clause provides for the transfer of pending declarator suiU 
relating to Khudkasht and sir fi-om civil to revenue courts. The Revenue Mtntster^s 

21 
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motion for consideration of the ConncirB amendment was opjjosed by Dr. Earn 
Ugtah Singh who said tliat the Government, wanred the Ooiineil to bo a paity 
sanctioning interference with the aclmmisLialion ot justice. The hon. Di. K, AT. 
Katju, Minister of Justice, pointed out that the Bill pio ceded on the assum])tion 
that It was in the inteicsts of zammdavs as well as teiiaufs that a veiy limited 
question should be decided in icvcimc courts. Jieplying, the E^*oonun .Xfuuster sahl 
that the proposed transior of suits would save Uino and money both to zamindais 
and tenants The House divided and earned the Hovenuc Miiiic.tei’s motion by IS 
to 11 votes. 

Maternity Benefitb Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Dr. Katju the IIoilso passed the second and third 
readings of the Matciiiity Benolit (Ameudment) Bill, a proposed amendment bcino- 
purely verbal, ® 

Ounn Laws Amendment Bill 

The House also passed the Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
taking place in respect ot a })Oition of lu’operiy under the Oudh Law. This amend- 
ment had been necessitated by the ruling of the Piivy Council tiiat Bucdi pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in re^peijt oi the whole property. Tho 
House then adjouiucd till the :^lth. 


Tenancy Laws Amendmenp Biij, 

The rliscusBion of the U. 1\ Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the ICtb. September when il, wan passed. Speaking on tlic thiul 
reading motion Dr. /»/. U Jimq, i.ailiamcutmy wvictaiy, congratidnlod the Minisf.cr 
of Itevcniio on Jus tact and ahilily in piloting the Bill and appicciatcd the magnani- 
mity which the zamindar memlar.s had nliowii to tenants by helping the Govcin- 
moiit in piiBHing the legislation, it was to tluar credit that tiujy had faced the giim 
realities of the situatiou and had moved with the tim(‘s. UeluLing tJio Hm'-<*'eHtion 
that it was a vevolutionaiy nH*uHurc» he strcHsed that dm Bill was a flound piece of 
legislation which happily balanced the mlercHtH ol zumindarw and tenants. 

Laid Afghan Lai Suh, giving his hall-hcaitcd sniipoit, to llm Bill, criticiml that 
instead of adopting a boltl land policy the Government Jiad followed the Agra 
Tenancy Act which only pcriiclimtea the zamindari sysUmi. He agreed that in order 
to make the tcnaii Is cheerful it was necessary that they must liavo proprietiirv 
interest m land, qiic CfOvernmcnt should purcdnise Ihn inlorcsts in land and Bctilo 
t/hem on tenants. He thought that the <Soveuimcnt hail hIiowu no charity in tlic 
matter of rc<lucti<m in rovonuo while proliu of the midiUcman rinudlord) had ttome- 
what been reduced. ' ^ 


CTio.iiim /l/i/.i (tJon(',rrKs) Hai(l ihal, the i'aKsa|>o of the Hill in the Unner 
Hoase wiiB a tniiuiiili ol raihoii. 'I'liey could not be Hulll.'icut.ly thankful to* the 
Opposition lor the rcuHotiablfl spmt shown hy them. 'IJie OpposiUon niembMs 
mi.oiod thenr class nilresis in order to further the lutciehls of the province, lie 
believcjl ^al the only solution of the agiaiiaii |irol)lem was the abolition of the 
/.mmndaii system wd.li I'lnnpciisation to /aiiiiixlars. 'I'lie fir area was IfitlOOtifi 
aeres of which ‘i.lKiO.tW) aeres was mldcd after the lit'O lenislatioT H this ¥d 
fiouKht to rwluce the sir 7()(l,(X10 acres. It was therefore wronu to assert 

that the Bill was vindicUve, nipacions or exproiaietary laece of leuislatiou. 'j he 
Bill, he cotioluded, would not create a new heaven ami a new earth for tenants 
li {onnd^°sdf"“®“^ whatever it could in Uic eircumstancos inwhich 


Bcff/im Aisui Rami said that it was in their best interests that the zamindars 
had reached an uncleistmicUne with the (fovernraent, otherwise whatever the amend- 
ments they could make hy their strength of votes would have been upset in a ioiid' 
bUhSlOn of both the tIritiKcs. him fnll. t.linl lli 
negotiations 

urovisioim m 

fjccii improved in some other rctinecJH 

Air. Kara Mui deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
^dioduied castea, who were, mostly landless labomeis, and permanently deprived 
them of any chim<*o of aecpnnng land. ^ 

M.t, Budn Rratad Kaolur ((Mnmm) said that the Itevennc Minister’s acbievc- 
ehort ol a'lSwk ^ piloting the Bill hy wiiining over the Opposition was jiothirig 


could make by tlnar strengtli of votes would have been upset in a ioiuf. 

I®!*' *•*'‘‘1’ I'bo I>art slio took in earrying oii the 
"'’.t 1 '“''Ol''*™®"*' was unite justified in tlio eiroumstannes. Tho mr 

in the I.iII were partieidarly iinjust to zamiridai's though tie Bill had 
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Fai Bahadur Brtjendra Swirup said that it was a matter of f^ratification that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which bad laiscd a storm ot af»ilation 
had smooth passage after its leluin fiom the select committee. This would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deseivcd to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shaikh Masood-iis-Zaman opined that on the whole the Bill was not an im- 
provement on the existing law. There were seveial provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the j)eace m the counli^side. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to their laudloid nor to the tenant. 

Bequm Wazir Hosatn said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to piomote the w^elfuie of the dowu-tiodden tenancy. 

Ohaudhit Akhtar Husaui said that the passage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Ministei who liteially bioke through the Opposition which was far 
stronger than the Government pjaty in the Idonse. Proceeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural ])io&perity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages. He warned the Goveinment that thcie might be a 
crop of cases questioning the validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages lor breach ol contracl.. ])espite its avowed love for civil liberties 
the Government had piovidecl in the Bill for ciimiiial penalities to zamindais for 
civil wrongs. This provision was ojien to serious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether. The treatment accorded to landless labourers 
by the Government was step-motherly. 

Hajt Fisarulla said that the Government had succeeded in playing off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
fortnight. The negotiations committee had found the Revenue Minister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to a sad end. He referred to Uie growing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that they need not pay rents and 
warned Uic Government that the passage of the Bill would not remedy trouble 
in the country. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was very short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Ktdwai, winding up, said that it w^as a matter of satisfac- 
tion that a long-standing oontiovcrfiy was going to end. He hoped that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. The eontro^erBy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal ol excitement m villages. 

The Bill w^as then parsed, one Opposition member saying ‘no’ to the third 
reading motion. 

Power ALconoE Bill 

Afloi the Tenancy Bill had been passed, Dr. AT. K Katju introduced the 
l^ower Alcohol Bill and moved for its consideration. He said that the Govern- 
ment wore laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of molasses was being wasted in the U. l^ sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that bye-product of the sugar industry lor the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a very large scale. In many westcin conntiics the use of mixed fuel 
W'us compulsory and it w'as proposed to mix liO ].er cent, power alcohol with 30 per 
cent petrol. It would be prepared under expert supervision and the entire 
jnoduction and distribution would be under Government control. Acrojdanes 
for the lime being had been excluded trom commilsoiy use of mixed petrol. The 
Minister added that power alcohol should be used for other purposes and sold 
in the neighhonring province and states. It would make the province independent 
so far as 'A) per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide employment to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government to reduce the burden 
of taxation whenever that good urosjjcroiis time came. The Minister added thar, 
the Bihar Government would also take steps to start the power alcohol 
industry. Replying to certain points, Dr. Katju said that tliere was no doubt that 
the provincial legislature was thoroughly comtietcnt to enact the Bill and the 
petrol companies would be extending fullest cooperation to the Government in 
this connection. The expcncnco of European countries showed that the proposed 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 

The Bill was then taken into cousideration and passed with two amendments. 
The amendments to clause 3 empowemd the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol with not more than 80 per cent, power alcohol instead of 25 per cent. 
Acx^eptlng the amendment, the Minister said that the Government intended to 
proceed very cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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admixtiire with alr*ohol for motive power. When Lnhi Ato^ionlal Sah ohjectod to 
the clause, the Munster aaul that instruction woiiltl bo iswinilto see tliat no 
bonafidc tiavcllois {torn outside using puic peliol would be haiiissed, Uhc iiouse 
tlicn adjourned till Oct* 13. 

The Ledt REOEMpno.'^ Bill 

lUtb. OCTOBER The P result 'nt, Sir Sita Tiaiu, ruled t)Ut a poiul of order 
laised l)y a tnembor of tlie Opposition when ronsidtuaiKwi of the U. l\ 
AgriculLurists’ and Woi lemon’s Debt Redemption Bill, as passed by tin* Assembly, 
wnis in progi ess to-day. It was couteuded b> the Opj.usititui that elaiu>o 3-! ()f itie 
Bill extin^uibhod and modified the lighla of usiifnieUuny inoil;u»^,es, ns defined by 
Bection 209 (in) ot the (Joveinmcnt of India Act and that the previous sanction 
ol the Governor should have been obtained. 

'fhe Presufrnt, in the conirtc o£ Ids ruling, observed that the jHiint raised a 
difficult question but the Chair would not rcstriet the jinveis ot the House liy 
its ruling. The Chair would he taking a seiions resi-onsilnlily on its nhouldeis 
if it wcie to throw out the Bill, which had been tiun.sniitted liy me other liouwi* 
on a tccluueal point. Bnch a luliiu* Iiom the Chaii, besides raibiiif^ isnn(‘H of 
constitutional importance, niic,ht have the effect of ennoa'duiii; on the juusdiction 
oL the h'edeial Couit, set up luulor the Clovennnent ol Jndia Aet to decide mu h 
intricate points, lie allowed tin* motion lor conside*ulion and oiiserM^d that 
ohjcntionB to the Bill could be dealt vuth at the inopcr time. 9110 Coiuuil was 
then prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Patna— IStli. Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 

Apjoeexment Motionh 

The Autumn seRsion of tlio Behar Lejiialativc AHsembly eomineneefl nt Patna 
on the 18th. September Thiee adjournment moiiouH wen* bouidit to be inovnl 
but were ruled out of oidcr by tlm {Speaker. One id them pouplit to dimiM the. 
occiUTcncrs of August 27, rehuing U> a meeling bebl ui I'onneetiun with ()u» 
of Mr. Bubbas Chandra Buse. I\lr. Su’hi.shmi fhvha, Prime Mininter, obji*eiirr^ 
said that the motion did not seek to diseusa any aetion oi the Ooveninaait and 
hold that the matter was not ot Huflicieiit irnpoilatiee to interrupt tlie. normal lU’o- 
ced are of the iiouse. Tiio pllmr two motionh lelatcd to the eommunal Mtuathm 
m Mahaueva (Cliamparan Distiiet) and the uoininauon to lUe. liisUed Ik«ird there. 

Eamine RicLrKE FUN'O Ameni>. Bill 

The Finance MiuhtoT later present rid the first Hupplementai*y buduef. for 30;D-.|0. 
He next mtroduceii the bumino ilelief Fuiul Amemlnir*nt Bill which wim given 
all tho three mdinga by the Uouhc without diseussion. Tim Bill made it elcat 
that mtosb on investmeuts from tho fund iwti not be culiMdaterl precisely on 
the last day of tho prccctUug year but could bo compuKal ami added on to Uio 
fund subsequently. 

rniMAiiy Eduoatiojt Amend. Bill 

Tho Bonec next passod through all the Htages the Bilmr and Orissa fVimary 
Iialncation Amendment Bill. Jins JuJl gave power in notified area eonnniifoeH and 
xnmn lioards to levy crlucation em so that they would be in a position to contij- 
butc half the e.xpeiises lo bo iuoiirieil on lalmary education ui tlu-ir rcHiiective 
puiHdictions the other, half beiru; borne liy (loverninent, T'lie P/tV/ic who 

introduced , the Bill UI tlm ahHcnee of Dr. ,s>d Mulimud, Education Mmistci 
to the demand to include district btiaiMlw wulhin Duf purview of the 
Bill that meiabm should wait for a new Hill in that eonnexion and not in hi 
up tho present Bill, 

Coimr OP Wardh Amenp. Buj. 

Tho next iiUnahiceiU <?ourt of Wnids Amendment Bill Explain* 

tog tho provisions of tho Bill ho mid timt the three mam olijeds of tiie mcasuro 
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were to extend the facilities at present enjoyed by zamindars to tenure-holders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as disqualified” any landlords who applied foi Ins 
estate being taken under the couit of waids, theicby lemoving the sentimental objec- 
tion of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landloid who was squandeiing away his propeity thiough extravagant 
habits. The Premier moved that the Bill be lefeiied to a select committee. Mr. 
Natmul Huq and Mr. Qo^lndpatt T^waiy wanted that the Bill should be cuculated 
because they felt that it put a dangcious \\ea})on in the hands ot Goveinmenl. Mr. 
Hameshwar Prasad S%ngh, however, said that zamiiidais weie anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Premiei’s leply the motion foi cuculation was ie 3 ected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 

Kosi Diara Bent Reduction Bill 

The House next passed without discussion, but with a few veibal amendments, 
the Kosi Diara Rent Reduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar & Chola 
Negpiu Tcimie-holdeis Rdiet Bills. The Kosi JJiara Bill as modilied by the select 
committee piovidcd for i eduction of rent in that aiea at a flat lalo of four and a 
halt annas in the lupee. This special Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessaiy as 
accoidiiig to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhancement ot icduction could bo 
made in lents till the expiiy of 15 yeais after their previous settlement and in the 
case ot this area rents were settled in J9iC-31, 

Tenure Holders’ Relief Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Relief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti- 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and piivilcgcs as had been given to 
occupancy lyois thiougb the Tenancy Act. The House then adjourned. 

Replacement of Aloe Plantations 

19th. SEPTEMBER -.—Four non-official resolutions were moved and withdrawn 
after short discussions to-day. The fifth one was under discussion when the llouse 
adjourned. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Sukhlal St77gh, lecommending 
the icplaccment of aloe plantations in the Hazanbagh Contial Jail with cotton ones 
since aloc-beating as a foim of jail labour was harmful to the heidth of piisonns. 
After a statement by Mr. K. B> Sahay, PailiamcntaiT Secietary, that experiments 
in cotton planting wore being conducted and Government action in the matter 
would depend ou tlieir results, the resolution was witlidrawa. 

Transfebenob of Land to Christians 

The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanngpur Tenancy A(it with a view to preventing transference of land 
from non-Cliristian aboriginals to Christian aboriginals. There was a long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly couceincd with the question, whether the 
restiictiOM could be based on communal corisidciations. While the mover, Mr. 
Prasad and the supporters of the resolution held that a better educational and 
economic condition of Christian aboiigiaals was resulting in increasing expropriation 
of non-Chiisiian aboiigiuals, op]>onent8 of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory legulation based on communal lines would he wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad precedent. Mr. Sharangdhar Smha, rarliamenlary h^ecrctary, m 
urging the withdrawal of the resolution, said that it was not possible for Government 
to say olF-lmnd how far complaints about expropriation ot non-Christian aboriginals 
were justified and held that a case had been made out for an examination of the 
problem. If the examination proved the truth of the complaints the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-Christian aborginals ruined. The resolution 
was withdrawn as also the next two resolutions seeking provision of funds in the 
next budget for the construction of a bridge over the river Usii and entrusting 
cane development work co-operative societies. 

A resolution movt»d by Mr. Hamchanira SingK suggesting that recruitment 
bo made by open competitive examinations in all services, was under discussion 
when the House adjourned* 

Muslim Wakes Bhl 

21st. SEPTEMBER I'-Two Official Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Cliotanagpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
lo-day, which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Tajmut Hueeain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
He said that the BiU constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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and iii>hts and )'>ositively Tvont ngalnat Islamic kws rooard to the levy of 
Wo and half per cent ccss on incomes of Walls, j^aymoiii of inlerest on advances 
made by Govern ncient to Mi\ilis-c-\vakf-Boa7fl pioifosed to he set up by the Bill, 
and tampeiina, tvith the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. ]\Ii. Rnfimhbn liuci 
(Muslim Independent Taity), sa]vporUn<> it, said that theic was no infiinjieinent 
of roh^ioiifl observances ; Muslim wakfs were already ]>ayin!j laxos and other cesses, 
and technical lampeiina, with the will of the benelh iaiy weic oecuninft cveiy 
day in all wakfs He asked the Muslim fyeairue mcml>e’s to icmembcr that in 
the ]novince of Beniial, under a rremicr subsenbinf* to Muslim Lca^^uc vieAV-poinls, 
wakfs weio controlled and administered by Goveinment machinery. 

Supplementary Demanps 

22nd. to 25th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
snpplemcntai7 grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
“General Administration” launched a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Oov(‘inm(*nt. I he debate was not eomduded when the House 
adjourned till the 2r)th. September when the (kvernmont sjiokesman, m reply 
to a fjueRUon, admitted that, in spite ofc the best enbris of the local excise and 
[iolu'C odiccifa in the “diy” distiu't of Saian, sinuguling in intoxu-ating diugs and 
eountiy liquoifl fiom the iioighhonring distii<‘tb ot Hhahahad, BiUna,' Chainparan, 
Balliii and Gorakhpur liad been going on. It uas stated that at tlu‘ instance of the 
Local Government the (hjvcrnmeni ol the ITniied Jhovinces had alieady taken 
stejis to close all excise shops in Ballia and (luiakhpnr distiicls situated within five 
miles of tlie border ot Haran ilistii<-t. With icgard to tluM‘x tension of the Brohibitjon 
scheme to the three ilistiictH of Bihar neighboimng Havan, nnnudy, tShaluiliad, Patna 
and Ohamjwan, the Government lepln^d that the matter was uiuler consideration. 
i)unng the discussion on siipj dement ary demands, the (lovisrmnent B})okesuian 
hinted at jiroposed ‘adc(iuate’ cliangcs in the provisions regarding rent r(‘du(*t,ion 
luoceedingR under v^eclion ll‘i (A) of tlie Bihar Tenancy Act and added tlmt 
the question of introducing a flat rate mluetion was under consideration. 
A cut motion moved against the demand i<ir tlio PuMieity Depailment by Mr. 
Thaknr Ramtimidan (C’ongrons) advocated that the new scheme was wasteful wluwens 
members of the Coalition Paily maintained that a I'uliUidty Depaiinient like (ho 
one contemplated would bo an instrument for pioiyagnnda by the j^aity in jiower. 
The (JovtTnmont sujiporteis difibrentlaled publicity from piopaganda and held that 
the Department would be ugcful. 

Adjournment j\IOTroK 

28th. SEPTEMBER : -An adjournment motion moved by ^fr. Ra/fUfidin Riztd 
(Muslim Independent) ficekiiig to dirciiss the alleged insult ofliMed to a lady mem- 
ber of the House by a {^urgemi, a meinbor of the Indian Medical b'orvicc, in the 
premises of the J'atna CJcncral Hospital was talked out tliis afternoon. Mr. A. N. 

Finance Minister, said that the Government, bad rch'iTcd the matter to Mr. 
Godbole, CVun mission or of Patna Division. JIc added that the f^urgeon 
concerned had tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Binlia requesti’d the House to 
leave the matter entirely in liia hands and assured them that ho would take stejis 
wiich would Batittfy all concerneih 

Bulks of the Assembly 

6th. to 6th. OCTOBER c—Tlio Ass<*mbly devoted Uie entire clny to the consideration 
of the new Assembly Buies. After coiisidemblc discussion, tlio House adopted an 
important rule empowering the Rpeaktr to suspend any member acting iu a dis- 
orderly manner from attending the Bittiugs of the Assembly for a }ieriod not ex- 
ceeding tlie teim of the session in which Ihis prerogative might bo asserted. ]\Ir. 
M, Yxtvus emUended that the clause was ^Utra of Reel ion 71 of the Govern- 
mcnl of India Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit tlie Hpeaker’s power 
of snKjiension to one day, Ho also suggested that the matter should be retened to 
the Federal Court before a fiual dceision was taken by the House. The amemlmeni 
was lost. The House aec(*ptcd an annuidmcnt deleting the woid '‘sedition” from Buie 
which debars memliers from sjienking treason, sedition or defumation on tiu* lloor of 
the House. Next day, the 6tli October, the Assembly adojiiCHd a rule holding, that 
press reports alone weic insufiiciciit to foim the basis of questions. 'Jhe Opiosition 
asserted that such iffelrieiion would be a fienous fncioaclmieiit on the rigiits and 

S rivilegee of members and asked the Government not to look at tho press with 
istrust Mr. Bhofi referred to tlio procedure obtaining in oilier Icgifalaturcs, including 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain elsewheie. 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would require membeis to go through the difficult 
and lengthy proceduie of ascertaining facts peisoually about scattered places all 
over the province. Mr, K. B, Snhay, Parliamentaiy Secietary, said that interpellat- 
ions entailed Government expenditure and theiefoic membeis must not rush to 
put questions on the basis of picss rcpoits. He suggested to members to verify 
facts nom District Magistrates, whereupon Mi. Shafi replied that members would 
be reduced to rely on Government machineiy entirely in that case. The rule 
was adopted by 67 voles to 15. An amendment seeking the omission of the rule 
forbidding admissibility of qirestioiis lelating to mattcis falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was withdiawn by the mover, on the Goveinmeut 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity of the House would suffer rf the Speaker’s 
rulings foimed the subject-matter ot discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. Octotei. 

The Du why Ersi’baint Bill 

13th. OCTOBER The Assembly iiassed by .55 votes to 11 to-day the Bihar Dowi'y 
Restraint Bill which was a non-ufucial measure penalizing taking of dowry worth 
more than Es, 101 in cash or in kind before or duiing the marriage. 

Adjournment Motions 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. MohiuddiTi Ahmed in 
to-day, but it was ruled out of order by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite woiding. The chair also ruled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr, Yunub seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out of the Mahabiri .Tiiunda piocession at Beiraha (noith Bihar) on 
Sept. 28 on the giouiid of delay in tabling tire motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. Yunus stated that the polic.c was unable to control the proocssiou- 
The House then took up consideration of non-otlkial Bills. 

Official Bills 

14th. OCTOBER :-*TLe Assembly concluded the major tmrt of the oftidal 
business of the session to-duy when it passed three Government Bills and referred two 
o'hers, the Chota Nagjuir Piivate h^orcstB Bill ami the J-Imdu Keligious Endowments 
Bill to Select Committees. An impoitant measure passed without division was tire 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking better administration of Muslim trust estates. 

Tlie House agreed to amendments made by the Upper House to the Court, 
of Wards Amendment Bill and adjourned till the loth. 

Resolution on War 

16th, OCTOBER The hon. Mr. Shrt Krishna Sink a, Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to war 

'‘This Assembly regrets that the British Government has made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and has further m comT>lct 0 disregard of Indio n opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activitcs of the 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly recommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through it to the Britibh Oovenimcnt, that 
in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to secure the coopeiation of the Indian people that the i>nnciple8 of democracy be 
applied to India and her jiolicy be guided by her j^coplc ; and, therefoic, this 
Assembly invites the British Government to make a clear declaiation that it has 
decideil to regard India as an independent nation cntill(*d to frmno her own 
constitution, and further to take suitable action, is so far as it is possible in tlio 
immediate present, to give effect to that declaration in regard to tlio governance 
of India. This Assembly further leeommonda that all war moaHiircs in this 
province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government.” 

The resolution, said the Prim MinisiGT^ embodied a subject on which consi- 
derable discussion had Uken pbice throughout the counti^. Political observers had 
noticed war clouds gathering for some time past which had now burst and the worhl 
to-day was plunged into war i>robably^ greater than that in 1914, These cmibl 
work either for cstabliBhing the piineiule of demotwacy on a fum basis or being 
submerged by the forces of aggression such as Imperialism, ,Fus(jiHm and Nazism 
whaoh liad been the greatest menace to democracy. Porces of democracy however 
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hftd been gaining strength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 
fate had to be decided finally. Referring to the recent curicut events in Euroi)e 
and Ear East the Pieraier sought to illustiatc how the forces of aggiession weie 
undci mining the countries governed^ by the democratic piiiiciidcs. He refoned 
to Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuiia and Poland and said that Impel lalism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthiow and the stiongor 
powers had p.^ploited and bwallowed the weaker ones, India always had been 
with the side of democracy. The question now w^as how she would take part in 
the present war and her attituclo thereto. She had already doelurcd her toren'n 
policy to be one of friendship with the rest of peoides and }) 0 \veiB of the woihl. 
India was not out to bargain. If India wanted to join the war it would he as a 
flee nation. vShe did not want war to be thrust on her. She was only waiting 
for a gesture fiom Great Britain. This must be the declaratiou of indcpendoii<‘o 
for India. For some time past the Uov’ernmeut had been adopting mcasuica 
even before the declaiation of war which were without consullation with the 
})eople and the provincial Governments. The Premier leiterated that Biitish 
Government should declare India fiec and take ad steps to that end 

without delay. He added that the new world order was needed which would 
not allow the stiong to exploit the weak. The ju-csent chaos could not last long. 
Even the League of Nations served only to hide the nglincbs of power i)oliUc8 
and to propitiate the stioiig, llefeiiing to non-violence, he said he was glad to 
find that even Mr. Chambeilam and Mr. Churchill had begun to appieciato the 
merits of non-viulenco and till the very last had appealed for a peaceful solution 
of the international prohlems. 

Khan Bahadur Sngh%r-uJ-Hauup moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
«‘fFect that the coiuMinenoe of the Muslim community and othoi minoiities should 
he obtained in framing an itKlopiMideiil constitution "and other mutlers relating to 
the governance of India. He said that real indeiicndcuce meant indopendencc of 
tlie entire country including minorities, which couhl ho achieved through mutual 
trust between dillerent conimnnities. As long as the MusUmH sullcred fiom 
supiiression by the majority, the i<loa of independence would never materialize, Mr. 
Mithanmad Abdul Majvl stated that concrete ilemunds should be made ami in tlm 
event of their non-fulfilment the country should dc<*ido on the future course of 
action, Mr. Ta,iamul Huimn moved an amendment to the effect that if the present 
Jilimstiy roflignoil on this issue no other mcmlier should accciit ollico in the alior- 
native Goveiuineut. Mr. A, II. Haiimun, rGjiresenting the Anglo-Indian community, 
agreeing with the spirit of the resolution said that the procpilure of biinging forward 
the resolution before the House was not pioper. It would liave beeu better tf) 
discuss the attitude of the Assembly before the House framed tlie resolution so 
that the Government would have an oppoiiunity of listening to both sides of the 
case. Despite the noble sentiments expressed in the resolution it wan in the nature 
of a bargain. Mr. Ha>raan continued that from a pracLi«*al viewpoint comiiletc 
independence was not dcHirahlc yet on a(tconnt of tlangeis of a foreign invasion 
against which, under the existing (onditions, India was not in a position to defend 
herself. Mr. M. Vuuu,^ (Icatler of the Muslim Independent p-arty) opposing the 
resolution observed that it was self-contradictory. Besides it <lul not want Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian dnpeiulnnee on the Brilish 
(lovernment and in the other place it wanted all power for Indians. The Congress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops wore sent out from 
India. 

The Premhr, replying to the debate, stated that the Tfouse accepted the 
principle of the resolution. 'Hic resolution did not refieeb a bargaining spirit but 
a fiiendly gesture and not a tin cab, 

'I'lic amendment to the resolution moved by Mr, Tajamul Husain to the cficct 
that if the iircsent Ministry resigned over Uiis issue no other member should ac.cept 
oifice, was withdrawn while another amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Siayhir^ 
vUHaqur for ol)tahnng eoncunonco of the Muslim community and other minorities 
in framing an imlepciuient constitution was lost by 10 to 70 votes. 

'J'ho resolution after a rlay-long debate was ])asBcd by 74 votes to 0 with the 
following aIicrat4on in the last scntejn*e made by the Premier, Assembly 

further wommends tliab arrangements should be made whereby all war measures 
in this province should bo midcrt^ikcii with the consent of and executed through 
the provincial Govenimcnt.*^ The House then adjourned sim die. 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— Patna — 25th. Sept, to 14th. October 1939 

The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September 1939. Eight non-official Bills were introduced. 

The Government having raised the objection that the D'i)per House was 
not competent to initiate taxation pioposals, the Agiicultuial Income-tax (Second 
Amendment) Bill was withdiawn by its sponsoi. 

An aaioiiinme.it motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Moha?(ik Ah to 
discuss the inadequate measuies taken for the protection of the inhabitants of 
the province “who are exposed to giavc danger conBcqucnl ui)oii the declaration 
ol war by His Majesty’s (tovoinmeut against Germany.” 

14th. OCTOBKK : — Tbc (."vonncil was prorogued tarn* (/fe to-day after passing thiee 
official Bills, namely, the Kohef Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Oouit Fees Amendment Bill. 


The Assam Legislature 

Joint Session— Shillong— •4th August 1 939 

AaEK’DLTtJEAL INCOME-TAX BiLL 

A joint sessiou of both tlie Houso of tlie Assam Lcgislatuic summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agriciiltuial income-tax Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Council, (‘ommenced at Hliillong on the 4th. August 
1939, Bai Bahadur Hmmha Prabad Borooah^ pirsidcnt of the Council, jircsiding* 
Th(? mdqucncess of the event and tlui grave ishU(‘S involved arouscil uitonsc 
public interest in the session. The aallcrics were oven'ro^dod with visitors unci 
hundreds wore lofused admission lor hick of space. I'lio attonclaiu'o ot members 
of both the liouscs was large, the only absentees being xMr. Bmanta Kumar Das, 
Speaker of tlio Assembly, Mrs. Zuhtida Ataur Hahamaa, Deputy President of the 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commenidug business the President made a feeling xefereneo to the death 
of Mr. Tariinram Fhookan, a Congress leader. 'Hio Premier, Mr, Batdfdoi, l(‘ador 
of the House, Bir Muhammad tSaudulla, leader of the tipposition, and several 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr, Phookaa. 

Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, ox-Mini»ter, raising a point of order question od 
the oompetence of a joint session to consider a bill which w'as rcjecteil by the 
Connc'il. An interesting debat.e followed and the President ruled tho point out of 
order saying that tho coinjictence of a session summoned by the Governor in tho 
exercise of his discretion, according to the piovision of sub-soc,. VL Government of 
India A<*t, was hcyotul question. The Finance Mimuter introduced the Bill for 
consideration. Mr. Moarc (European b oi>poBing the Bill, mleraled that the 
European group accepted the pnucijdc of the bill but opposed it in tlie present 
form, bettauso it did not provide reliefs or safeguards for those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was ultimately passed by OD to 56 votes after which the flouso 
prorogued. 


Council Session — Shillong — 10th August 1939 

The FiEAiiroB Biwj 

An one^lay session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. August 1989 when the Assam Finance Bill which was passed by the Ijcgis** 
lativo Assembly in April was passed without division. The Bill fixed tho rates at 
22 
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Tvhich income under the Aj'ricultnral Income-tax Act and nalcfi of arlMcs o£ luxury 
under the Bales Tax Act would be taxed. 

The Finance Muutster (Mr. Pakhimldin Ahmed) annount-ed a remis- 

sion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on their makinj* reprcHcntationH. 

On this, several amoiulnion Is, which had been moved, wore withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi (Jotimidm Ahmed Choiidhury, 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of e\ery imhvuliial, llrtn and other 
associations ol porBons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr ff. Emblem (European (iroupi had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pics m the rupee for the two amuis and six pics lu the case 
of companies on the total income hut withdrew it on the Eiimuco Ministei’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

Clause 2 of the Bill slates that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on Apiil I ot this year shall, for the purpose of sections 3 and 5 
of the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, lOliO, lie as follows 

(A) In the case ol every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, imder the list of rates contained m (B , to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Rs, 5,000 and (2) at four picH in the rupee if the 
share ot a brother is Rs. DjOCK) or less. 

(B) In the ease of every individual, firm or other association of persons (other 
than companies) (1) on the first Rs. 1,500 of Ihe total income, the xatc is ml, (2) 
on the next Rs. 3,500 of the total income the rate is nine pics m the rupee, (3) on 
the next Rs. 5.000 the late is one anna and throe pies in the rupee, (1; on the next 
Rs. 5 000 the rate is two annas m the inpce and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pics in the rupee. 

(0) In the ease of evoiy company on the Avhole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pics in tlic rupee. 

It is provided, howevei, that (1) no agncultural income-tax shall be payable 
on a total agricultural income which docs not cxciced Us 3,t)tK) and (2) the ngricuL 
tural income tax payable shall in no ease exceed half the amount by which the 
total agiicultural income exceeds Rs. 3,t)^K). 

^ Rcgardln^ the rates of the sales tax, Olanse 3 states, “the tax Icvictl under 
section 3 (1) of the Assam Bales Tax Act, I03fi, shall be a tax of 5 ])ei cent on the 
retail sale of each of the tollowmg articles : motor i‘.ars, motor cycles and ratlio or 
wireless sets.” 

The statement of objects and reasons of ihe Bill luants out that “the ohjoed, of 
this Bill is to impose for the year 1033- Id the int(s of taxation under soc.tions 3 
and 5 of the Agncnltuml Income-Tax A( a, 1331), and under section 3 (I) of the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, Jl)30, for balancing the Budget and producing cxtia funds 
for the devoloiiment of the natiou-building activities of Ihc Cfovcruaicnt, 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Nagpur-*2nd. to 18th. August 1939 

Land Rkv^niu!: Amknomisnt lUtJi 

JiCgislativo Assembly commenced 
at Nagpur on tbo ...nd. August 11)39. The alfendanco was thin, Ofiicaal husincBs was 

S^law were paS 

Duxing discussion on tho Bill ameading the Cb lb T^and Revenue Act, 1017 

direct payment of land icvonne due 
makbuza I«nds instead of through tho “malguziivs,” the spokesmea of 
i}' ^0 a broach of (toniracd between the 

Mr z t <*olle(dion of laud taxoH. Tho 

Revenue ^Mmister, Mr. 6. F, Ookhale, replying, pointeil out that tho Bill was 
equitable m natoe. He repudiated the eharge of brea<‘h of contract and said that 
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the “malguzars” were merely agents of the Government in collecting rente horn 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away with t,his practice and set np lU 
own machinery for collection of rents from tenants. The Bill was passed into law. 

FFwImaky Ej>u<’Ation Amend. Bill 

An important Bill, winch was also passed to-day, soimht to amend the C. P. 
Piimaiy Edu<;ation Act, lOJO TTndor the pioMsions ot this measure, the Pioviiicial 
Government can formulate and bung into operation schemes fot the si)rea<l of 
pnmai7 education of boys and giils of commnmtics in particular areas, the 
expenses to be borne by the local Dodius conccined. jiuriiig chac-ussion on this Bill, 
Mr. IfLihha) Ah (Muslim Jjeagac) pleaded loi exclusion ol girls who could not 
attend schools on rclii'ions giounds. The Education Mnuntci cxjdaincd that the 
object ot the Bill \vas the s])C‘e(ly removal oL illiteracv iiom Milages, lie, therefore, 
faded to ajiprcc.iate the view-point ot those who asked loi excmiitioii for gnls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, cdii(*ated mothers and, Lherelore, the educa- 
tion ol guls was essential. 

OniKU (MEioiM; Biia-s 

On the motion of the Ministei, Mr. D, P. Mfskra the lionso passed into law 
an important Bill which enabled the Government to introduc.e adult fraiicluse for 
ail mumcipaliticH in the province. 

On the Ihemiei, Pandit H, S. motion the Assembly passed the Bill 

amending the 0. P. (himc Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protei't their cioi>s. 

Tenancy Amendment Bile 

:lrd, AUGUST: — ^The Assembly rejected to-day Itao Ralieb Z). D. Rajarku't^n 
motion for circulation ot the Tcnam'.y Amendment Bill. Air R F. 0-okhak^ 
Itevenue Munster, refuting the Opposition (*hargo, said tluii the Ciovennnent 
was not rushing the mcasiuc through and W(tc refernug it to a select eommittec. 
lie added that is was to improve the land and remove the sln\ery of the tenant 
that the measure ha<l been uudortakoiu The Goveunnent did not wish to deprive 
*‘malgu/.ars” of Iheu* nghls The House, thercaller, t?s)k up Iho llewmuc 
Minister’s motion to refer the Bill to a Helec.t Oommltlcc, and adjourned. 

Mosey-lendkuk’ Amknmiment Bill 

5th. AUGUST ‘.-The AHScmbly tranMucted nnu-oiriual busliuss to-day by 
passing into law Mr. Rujtnidra Hfn(fha’ti Moni^ylemlcrs’ Amendment Bill with an 
amendment tliat the Acd siudl not apply to proprietoiw, wlio have advanced gram or 
money^ exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agrioultnral 
operation a. 

Minimum WAfJi:R Bill 

The Opposition sufFered a defeat by LM votes to (U when it pressed for 
divison Mr. *V. Pa{/Ea motion for reference to a seda^t committee the 
Alinimum Wages Bill. The Bill proposed that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least lU annas per day and every fcinnlo labourer b annas and restricting 
the hours of work to eight. The hon. Mr. liharnka, opiiosiiig the Bill, sai(l 
that the tJovernmeut was very sympathetic hnvards the labourers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parls of the province would toll on tlvdr indualrico 
as they had to face a keen eompetition and the whole agricultural structure would 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was pasHod, the tlovcrnnuait would be re<iuircd to 
«pcnd io lakhs of nn)ceB more on industrial labour for their work. 

Minimum Waue Fixing Maiuiinkuy Bill 

Mr, F. /?, Kalapprt (Congross) next moved that the Minimum Wage. 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a Helect eommittec. Mr. L, B, Bartlett 
raise<l a point of order that the Bill e^ime. within the purview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the Hpeaker, Mr, f>* B* Oupta ruled out Bao Bahih Ra^furkar^ 
leader of the Oppositiom siipimrting the Bill siiggoated that ^ the local bodies 
and tlie F* W. D, sliould be exempted from the operation of the Bill- 

Munioipal Hoads— Apj. Motion 

7tb. AUGUST;— The dissolution of /the Kamptoo Municipality formed the 
•ubjcct matter of an adjournment motiofi in the Assembly tins morning. Mr. 
Xftikar AH (Muslim League) sought the adjournment oC the House to discuss 
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‘‘the undemocratic policy of the Government” pursued in regard to municipal 
committees of the province, iiaitieularly in dissolving the*. Municipal Committee at 
Kamptce. The hon, Mr, Z). P. Muhra, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
opposed the admission oL the motion, on the around that it was vague and did not 
refer to any particular municipality and cited Eampteo merely by way of illustra- 
tion* The non. Mr. G. B. Gupta, Speaker of the Assembly, admitted the 
motion. Bub the mover obtained the support of only 21 members* The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The House thereafter continued discussion of 
non-olficial Bills. 

Aghauun Listrebs 

8th. AUGUST :—Tn the course of the discussion on nou-ofheial resolutions to- 
day, a refexence was made to the distress prevailing in the province. The general 
deucicncy in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had loft the villages in search of 
other work. Reports of scarcity of fodder had also been received. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by the Goveniment 
to organise relief. Conditions were reported to be worse in the Berar and 
the ISagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S, V, Gokhale, Minister for 
Revenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it was based were wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole dining the cuiient year, was not very much less than that of last yeai. 
This year, however, happened to bo unfortunately one of those m which estimates 
turned out to be wrong; but the conditions of the year were very peculiar, and 
to make an accuiate forecast was diflicult. The Minister stated that the 
Government had already remitted a sum of Rs, four lakhs, and susi^endcd the 
collection of nearly 24 lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district 
oflQ,cera to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, lie said, 
were aware of the pitiable condition of the Kisans and were tiying to open relief 
works according to the needs. The total land icvenue was Its 2,51) (trores. 
If their request was accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crorcs 
which would completely break the back of the Government,. Mr. Khnndekar 
suggest^ that a death duty should be imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
winch would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes. 

The Tenancy Amendment Bile 

4th. AUGUST The Assembly referred to-day to select committees tlie Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Mununpalities Ameudmeut Bill. 'I’he latter Bill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, provides that where not 
even one Muslim, one Harijan and one woman are elected to the Minicipal 
Committee a repiesentativc of each of the three classes be selected by the oleidnd 
members. In case the latier tail to select them, the Provincial Government will 
have power to nomiimtc them. 

Harijan Temple Wousnii* Hill 

16th, AUGUST; -Two important legislative measurcfl, namely, the llarijan 
Temple Worship (Itemoval of JJisabilitiea) Bill and the Vnlyamandir BUI were 
referred to select committees to-day. The fonuor had been framed on the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entiy Bills, While the Harijan members 
of the Opposition opposed it. as they thought it fell short of their demands, 
those on the Congress benches supporleil the measure* Premier JU G. Bhukla, 
replying to the debate, said that a province like Madras, which was known for 
its orthodoxy had o)>cncd temples and asked if they would not be thrown open 
in this province. He informed the IIouso that out of 41 ollicJal opinions 31) 
were in favour and amongst the non-ollicials a vast majority fliip])orted Uio 
proposed bill. Tlie Premier assured the Harijan members that the Govcrnmmit 
would do everything possible to amehorato their condition and wiHht‘,d that those 
who had opposed the Bill would also join hands with the Govemmont, 

The Vioyamandir Bill 

The Vidyamandu Bill, whi(‘h had liccu the siihjcct of severe at the 

hands of the AIusliiuH, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllahns, hut the 
Speaker holding that tlicy could not go into the inents of tlie Bill anti the Pr<‘)uierV 
fltittemeni that the qiumtlou of syllabuH was still under con snlera turn, cut short 
the attack* 
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Collection of Statistics Bill 

The House next passed into law the Collection of Statistics Bill, Gran is-in- Aid 
to Local Bodies Bill, and Cotton Ginning and Picssing Eactoiics (Amendment) 
BilL Q^he last Bill aimed at legulaUng lates by ai>i)ointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rales lor ginning and picssing* As this novel 
measure involves certain amount of inteifoicnce with the industry, the Government 
aie restricting its opeiation foi five yeais at the end of which the position would 
be reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Management (Ameiidmont) Bill 
was circulated while the non. ]\h. N. /). Gokhale did not ]Jioceed with the Berar 
Land Pevenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the pievailing distiess thcie. 

18th. AUGUST — The Municipalities and Local St-lf-CJovernmont Amendment 
Bills were passed into law vithont a division. By tlu'sc mcasnics, noininations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then adjoin nd sine dfc. 


Winter Session — Nagpur — Isl. Nov. to 8lh. November 1939 

The Vn>YAMANi>iR Bill (oontp.) 

The aitomptfl of the O})posilion to liold uj) legislation weie foiled to-day 
when the IIoiiso commenced its winter sessinn at Kngpur on the l&t 
November 1039. Mr. Khaparda (Uiiivcr-sity Indciicntlmt) said that he learnt 
fiom the press that the Ministry propoficd to resign on Kovcmbci 1. Tf tJiat 
was so, lie appealed to the ((oveinment not (o lush thioiigh any legislation 
controveisial in charactei and wdudi may not )>o to the liking ot their Ruccessois. 
Mr. Eajurhr^ Leader of the (>p]>ohilion, also joined in the appeal. Mr. J^nuf 
Shah, Leader ot thn League Paity, a'-ked the Miinstiy to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s oxumplo in this mat Lor. ’Hie Pr(*mier, riindit B. Shtihia, alter some 
discussion, announced that he W'as unmoved l>y the ai»peal. 

The hoii Mr, A'. T, Onfehale, K(lu(*ation Minister, then moved consideration of 
the Vidya j\landir Bill as rejjorted by the Select Committee. J\Tr. T. ./. Ketlar 
raised a point of m’dor as to the legality of moving tlie Ihll, whicli, he contended, 
was a financial meubure, and couUl not be moved wulliout the cemsent ami 
recommendation of the Govenioi. ^I'he point ot ohIci* was ruled out by the Sjhinkvr, 

2nd. NOVEMBER —The Assembly passed into hnv to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as aiiiondod by the Select Committee, by (>2 voles to I9, after which 
It took uj) consideiation of tho Tenaney 15111, Cppositum to the 15iil was 
liased mainly on the ground that it eieated dciiomniathuml institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatuhms, which w'ouid foster a leligious bias iind retard 
the national unity. j\Ir. Abdur Bahmov Khan (Muslim l^eague) appciilcd to tho 
Governor to use Ids power to protect the rights <i minorities and not to give his 
assent to tho Bill, '"riie hon. Mr. S* V, Uokhala, Muusler of Education, lemindcd 
tho House tJiat the Government bad not departed i'lom the agreement reachoil 
with the Muslima on tho subject. He appeah‘cl to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extcinl their full co-o]ierati<m in tho cause f>i lh(‘ spread of 
literacy tliroughout the province. 'I ho Bill, ho added, iacilitale tho cslablishmont 
of Vidya Mandirs and I^ladiiiatuluns m villages for the spread of literacy liy 
establishing one school in c^ory village managed by a village commit loc. Up-to-date, 
KK) Vidya Mniulns luid lieen established on the mitmtivo of Urn (toveinment. The 
Hchomo was not intended to HUpi»hint the. nonnal educntiomil activity of the 
Governincnt or local Inxlics, but tho Hill inltuided to give corjiorate CMSleJU'C to 
those managing Vulyn Mandirs and make them a<'countublo in law- 'fhe Minislor 
nointed out that the Ihll did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya ^landir or a 
Jiindu joining a Muclinutulim. The naming of the insututiou would depend on tho 
wishes 01 tho donor* 

The Tenancy Bnx 

On the ground that the Government had said that if tho Tenamjy Bill was 
not passed, all labour would be lost., tlie Hpoakor, Mr. O, /). Gupfa^ suspended 
the Btanding Order requiring the lapse of ten days between the ])iihlieation of 
tho Belect Committee report on flm Bill and the taking up of its eonsidei^ation. 
The hon, Mr. Mehia^ Law Minister, on behalJ of the tlovernment, argued that 
nothing would be gained by prolonging the agony of tho tenants and others whose 
iiitercBts were affected by tho meaHurc. Mr. i?. /?. liajnrhar. Leader of tho 
Oppositiout moved for circulation of tho BilL 
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3rd. NOVEMBER : — The Assembly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
dis(maBiou on the Bill, the laoportion of votin« on the whole being four to one 
in iavoui of the Government. “You aie ]ua(‘iising a eainoullage on Malguziirs 
by icbtiaining their lights hiL by bit. If you are not giving BuHielent compeusutiou 
now, what guaiantce is there that you will accede to tlunr just dcniaiitl in r^ase 
of absoUilo abolition in futuie’’? asked Mr. (?. Chitnam^^ Disposing the itevenuo 
Member's motion that the llopoit oC the Select Committee on the Bill 
be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur JHdayat Husain warneil 
the Government that a measure jjasaed m such luisle would lead to class war. 
Mr. B. V. Golhale^ Minister for Bevenuo, said that, class war was not eaiis^ 
by a measuic of this kind. On the contrary, it would olivlate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Itefutiiig the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was such as could not be postponed. 

Kehoiution on War 

4th. NOVEMBER t—For the first time in its history, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of Dusiness. The whole of 
the moiiuiig was devoted to the discussion of the amendments to the Premu't^s 
resolution, most o£ which were negatived. In the atternoon, it was expected I hat 
the C. P. Tenancy Avicndrnenf Bill would be passed, but the Government decided 
to postpone its considcivatioii to a Xutuic date. 

Of the eleven amendments to the Piemici's war resolution, only two, naimdy, 
those moved by Mr. Rauf- Shah, Muslnn League^ lender, and by Mi. Thukm ChedUal^ 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party, wcio held to be m oicior. Mi. Eauf Shahs 
amendment undeiwent certain diaiting changes. Mr. (UmlilaVs amendment was held 
to be in Older despite the objection of Mr. T. J, Kndur that theie 'was no lu'cd to 
cxpiess contidence in the Ministry while calling upon them to lesign, M'ho dihale 
on the amendment evoked the roniaik from Mr P. f/, Kkapnidv that ’‘iho Llongicss 
ministries did not come into ollh^c nor are they going out of oHicc. Tliej weie put 
into office and aio being taken away from ollice.” (LiiuglxUu’). 

Rpeaking on the war resolution, Llio Premier, Pandit Ravi Shcvnlnr BhnLla 
traced the developments Icotling up to the entry of India in the war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the war without a siugte Indian having been so 
much as consulted on the matter. “Nothing in ref*ent tunes has brought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the inferiority of the status that 
India occupies in the so-c-alled British Commonwealth of Nations” he 
declared. Oxiticnlly analysing the statoTncnls made by H. E. the Vicoiny iirnl 
the Secretary of Riate, the r^remier said that they would lie failing ui tlieir 
duly if they did not take note of those pronouncnmoids pud dul not voice 
the disai>pointmcnt and resentment which they had created in the minds i)f the 
peo])lc of these jnovinces whom they represented in this House. '’Iho Ib'cnucr said 
that India’s case was nnanswcraldc mid could not bo let-islcd liy Kngi.ind without 
exposing hersclt to the ilclionle, of the world, hut unfortmmtidy both for Knglaml 
and for India an aU,emi>t was being made to lidic.ule the (loiniind itself with the 
result that this country 'was faced with a couflh'st which juuliaps might juovc to bo 
unprecedented in liistoiy. Referring to Hir Ramuel Hoaro's remarks in the House 
of Commons that he did not desiio the waste of all those ofiorts which ho and other 
British statesmen had made to bring to an end the grim chajderfl of nou-eo-opcira- 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to woilc together, the (*remier 
said that ho had honed that “fhosc grim chanters” had nctually ended and that- 
India would get her lurthright without any further striigglo and suHei'ing. It wa.s 
in that hope that they had accepted office in 1037 and it was in that hope that 
tliey had woikccl night ainl day not only to amelioiatc the lot oi the sutUiring 
people but also to dishipatn the doubts, it they really exist'd, of thcj British pcoide 
that Indians could miccessfully shotiUier lesponsibiiity for inannging thc'ir finaiu^es 
and maintaining law and order in their own c‘ountry, 

“The fact that W'C have proved our fitness for scif-p.oveniinent has not. 
brought us nearer emr goal, Now another hogc^v has been trot, led tail before 
us— the bogey of minorilies,” added Ihindit Rhulchi. "By now, who is so iunoraut 
as not to know that it is Nazi fcehnicpio first to foster coriimun.'il biltcu'iiess 
among a free neoplc and th(‘n make, it a n^ason for dc’iiriving tiiem (d their 
frccdcmi ? 1’he only ditlWoi^fW} is that while the Nazis nsc^ coiuinumd liilfcrenc^es 
for conquering a free nation, British Htateamen an^ using it to p<‘rpetutttc their 
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conquest of the Indian people The Premier said that the communal problem 
not l)einf> peculiar to India, could be solved lieic as it had been solved elsewhere. 
There must be a leasonable solution which could bo found, piovidcd the thud 
party left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. ‘‘But unfortunately 
lor us, the thiid party is not a disinteiested entity, nut one which consciously 
or unconsciously takes advantaj^cs of these communal birkciings.” To lay emphasis 
on the communal qucsLiou at this juuctuie was shoil-biglitcd policy and was as 
dangeious as playing with liic. “I could have uiidci stood Geiinany trying on her 
own account to stir up communal tioiible wulh a view to cireating a state of 
anarchy m this country,” declared the Picmioi. “Wliat is smpiising is that it 
18 British statcsincn therusclces who aic playing the enemy's game.” The Piemici 
ivainod that “the encinlos ot Kiighaid, I)c they oi>ou or convert, will have amule 
material m India to woik upon. Many amon'i;st the coinmuiiali'>ts, be they Tliiidus 
01 Muslims, have a timcinatioii loi R«s.Mbt theories Moicovcr, thanks to the un- 
thinking attitude of England, a large number ot peoide, siuccie in their own 
way and diawn liom all < ominunitn.'^, look ii])ou I{ussia and lici (loinmunist 
theory as a panacea lor all ills of this unliai^py eonntiy. If the British 
Government, the Piinccs and van ms commiinUics cannot solve the Indian 
inubleiii, move and moio peojde in dcb]>cration will look tor a solution tiom 
(inaitcis which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up with e\[iO(!lancy.” 

(bntinning, the Premier said: “Sir Samuel Jloare Inis been pleased to divide 
India into Congicss India luifl iifm-Congreas India. lie will very soon discover 
that the only stabilising 1 actor in imescnt-day India is the Congress and any 
weakening of its inllnenco will oi>cn the tlooilgaics of Nazism, Fascism and 
Bolshevism. U would be a thousand pities if the British (toscrnmcMiit in its 
anxiety to stay in India yet awhile and it the coinnuinally-mindcd men in their 
zeal for a few e.rumljs so tar lorget themBclvcB as to di'stioy the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my oi>imoH, is a seeoiul Himalayas which pioteets India from 
the inroads of foreign Na/-i and Bolsliovik hoi<lcs.” Concluding the Premier said, 
”1 would only ask Hir vSamuel Hoare to remember that tbe ^irospect of repression 
he holds out for lib may or may not break the simit of iJns nation, but it will 
certainly provide (lorman projtagnudists with storu‘S of atrocities. Bepresmon, 
if and when practised, will shoi*<k the <*onsciein*e of the world much more than 
(Jorman atrociticB ub it would bo practised upon an unarmoil population and upon 
non-violent resiBters. Yes, it hcoiuh that anofcluw and a move grim period in the 
history of British rule m liitliii is in siglit and the nation will need all the S[>iritual 
(‘(niragc that it i^an muster to meet tlic throat given by 8ir Samuol Hoare on behalf 
of the BriUsli Government. I have no doubt that if tlio threat does muterialisc and 
wc are forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon the Uiwk with easy <^onBcicni‘e. 
()ur objcc.tivc lieing nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our wcaiion being nothing but complete non-violence, we can 
go torward on our path with the conviction that truth and justice are on our side, 
and though truth and justice might sufler a temporary sctbai'k, still they are bound 
to triumidi in the end.” 

Mr. Mtiuf Hhah, moving the Muslim Ixjague amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority problem a bogey. The Government had failed to 
create confidence in the minds of minorities au<) Muslims were gcneially afraid 
that they wore not properly protcotod. lie atlded that during the two and a half 
years the Oougress had bold odu-o, they should iiave solved the minority question. 

Wiiile Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the jnilicious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt*. Mr, Pandif (OongresB) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-MuHlims m jwoviiK'Cfl like tho Punjab us Zaglul Paslm 
had given in Egypt, tx) which Mr. liaiu tSbah re}>licd that he di<l not belong to 
that province (l^ughterj. 

The (iiBcuBsion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 0th. 
Kovemher when Mr. Abdur Eauf Hfiak^ lamder of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, continuing his unfinished speech, cnticised the present day leadership of 
the 0)iigce8S and contended tiiat their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. 0. 
B. l)as, Bir Toj Hihadnr Bapru and such other's had boon in tho Congress, 
Muslims would not have left it. 

Mrs. Kal0 : Are you ready to follow Mr. Bubhas Bose r 

Mr. Rauf Shah : You give tho leadership of tho Congress to him and you will 
see. Contmaing, Mr. llauf Bhah said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Congress, because it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the C^>n^rcsB rndtil'^ed iii (‘amonfla;**^. He eoii(*lurlc<l by ftayiriL* that the 
OonKVCriH was denying U) Miisluiis that freedom of opiinon and clemociary which 
it was drmaadiuj; ol Ilrilaiii. 

Rdo Hahh naiiuhtr, F^eador of the < ^jposilion, inovin^i; his amendment, 
eJtproHsed dl^slatIsfa dion with the HtaUancutt made by Lord Zcl.land and f^ir 
Samuel IFoarc, which, lie said, woi'c not calculated to inspuc a feehn;^ of co-opera- 
tion in the minds of Imluins, lliouj;h thoir sympathies were nndoiihtedly with the 
Alims in the war* 

Mr. T, J. Ktidar (Hnivnrsity Vicn-Ohancellor) said that in rej>:aid to tlio 
form and content ot Dominion SUilus, ats'ordin^ to constitutional law, it was 
as was pointed out by Ijord Samuel in the Oommoim debate, the mujoiity 
coinnuinity who had a u^^ht t.o lie consulted and the minoiity had no locus standi. 
It was only after that foim had hcen settled that the minorities could claim 

protc<ition, not horn an alien anthoilty but from the majoriiy and to insist that 

that piote^diou should bo adequate and salisfactory. lie thouf^ht it was a mistake 
for Mahatma Haudhi and Dr R.iiendia ITaaad to have accepted the invitation 

to meet Mr. Jinuah, The banc of India was that the iniuority communities 
could approach the Untish (toveiinnent and make common cause ae^aiust the 
majoiity. Ooncludiin>, Mr. Kodiu said that if Indian Muslims did not consider 
themselves Indians first, they had no rmht to be heard and he leminded them 
that the agi»ressor on India, whoever no wms, wdiebher a iVFuslim or any other, 
would be mc‘t with resistance. Mr. Kcdar asserted that so lonjj, as unity was 

made a condition precedent to the j*rant oL Dominion Status, that unity would 
never be achieved. 

Mr. B. (r. Khaparde (University lepresentativc) said there was no limit 
to asking but there was a limit to ftiviiiji. The minonty in India wanted In rule 
the majority, because it was a minonty. Mr. Khapardc luovcd an amendment 
tliat the ISluiistiy should, instead of rosigninj;, Btn‘k to oflice ami take f^teps to 
impart militaiy traininj^ to make the iieople fit for self-defence, lie s.aid that 
he was himself once a nou-<;o-opciator but ho had soon rcahseil the I utility of 
non-co-operation. If there was no chance of their wishes lifting fulfilled liy 
remaiiiinpi; in otlico, they niij^ht still romidii iii olllce and do some-thin^ which 
would make the fulfilment ot those ivishes a possibility. Ho pointed out that by 
absenting tbemselvea liom the Dcnlral Assembly, Honfxrcssnnm had hclpetl the 
passage of the Defence of India Ac.t and wondered wliy they w(iro now compla- 
inmg° that the powers ami activities of the Lrovimnal Governments had been 
cm tailed, . , , 

Jh'. N, T). Khare, ex-Con gross Tiemiei, moving Ins amendment asking mem- 
bers of the majority party to jcsign attai‘ke<l the Dungiess and MuluUina Gandhi. 
He blamed Gandhi]! lor malving the C-oiigrcss weak* 

Thakiir Chedilal moved his amcndmoiit cxpicssing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. H, </. Khandckar (Ilarijan), the Vice- President of the J^rovindal 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Oongiess High (jommand followed Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion about giving six months* altimatnin to England, the Vic.erov’s statement 
of October 38 would have been (hiroreixt, T’hc tlebate had not eomduded when the 
House adjournccl. 

7th. NOVEftfBEK :-Mr -L. H. Bartlelf, representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day thatmoileru methods of warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than oven before and she could not keep aloof. Under the modem democratic form of 
Government, he said, it was not always possible to cousuU represeutatives of popular 
opinion before taking measures. Statesmen had to be guided by jwvious cxprcHsions 
of public feeling, rreviously India bad nnilal by expressed disapproval ot Nazism 
and as such it was not dillicuU to iindorstand the measures ado))ted liy the 
(Jovernment. If these uicasures ivcro not taken, the Government would hove laid 
itself open to the charge of ucHeeting ii.s duty t»f protecting Uie country. Ihsfcning 
to the OrdinaiK'CS, Mr. Bartlett observed that in limes of great stress and emergency 
such things were inevitable and the reslrietions iinposcd in India wore not so severe 
as those impo.sc(l in England, Itegiirding rcHtri^daon of the jiowor o\ all ITovincinl 
Governments of w)H<*h the (’ong.rchs had complained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the p<;Hi(ion of the Government of India, they wNuild have 
aciSl in exactly the same waw. 

Ufv, RogeTH (Anglo- Ffidian) suggested the formation of a Lationul Government 
in Ibis hour of crisis. 
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Mr. Gavm said thab the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 
application to India was good but untimely. By helping England, India would be 
helping hei'self. 

JRgv. Rogers observed that merely because England had not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong foi the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Ml, M M. Ilaq (Mnsliin League) believed that democracy had failed under 
the piesent constitution. He alleged that liberty o£ religion and liberty of the Press 
had not been maintained by the r4overnment and cited the case of the Hitavada 
fiom whom, he said, lacilities had been withdiawn. 

Mrs. 8, Cfiaiihnn could not undeistand how while Britain was fighting for 
domociacy, she could withhold independence fioiii India and why India had 
been deedared a bclligeiont countiy without hei consent. hJhe rciteiated the 
Congioss demand loi a CoiisLituont Assembly. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint against 
British Imi)GrialiHm it was the Muslims as histoiy would show, lie thought 
Muslims could inotect themselves, ft w^as the HiiuUis who wauled Biitish protection. 
The Muslims liail af'fiuiied a HC]>aiatiHt mentality because ot the treatment they had 
leccivcd at the hands oi the CVuigicss. , . , , ,, 

Mcssis. Jakatdar, V. U. Kalai)pu, A. Saigal, and Aguibhoj and Mrs. Durgabal 
Joslu (Congress metnlicis) suppoited the Pieiiucr’s icsolution while Messrs. Chilam 
Ahmed Hiissiun (Muslim League) and Kkoboigadc (llaiijan Ambcdkaiito) 
oj^posed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER :—Attci four day’s debate, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Premiei’s war ciisis lesoluUon as ameiidetl wilhoat a division. The amendments ac(‘.ept- 
cd wcio tliose moved by T/iakur U/iceZi/a/ (( ’ongress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministiy and calling upon the Ministcjs to resign and Mi. Klumdukar's 
(Scheduled Caste) amendment rcganlmg sa£cgiiar<ls lo minorities. “J’he Muslim l^caguo 
amendment was lost by GO voles against 7. Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 


Mr. K, P, Pande^ htr. .If. Y. Shareef and Dr, Mohodaga snoko in favour of 
the Premier’s icsolution, whic.h was opiiusod by Mr. IJnhar Ah, and Khan Bahadur 
Min-iii Rahman Deg, . r. 

The hon’blo Pandit />. l\ Mishra said that they did not want bwauij al once 
but an assurance of indcpendiMico after the war, it unity between Jliiulus and 
hlusluns was bioug’hl about, lie declared that tho Muslim League was not rci>re- 
snutativ(^ ol Muslim opinion in tho provinces. He apiicalod to the House to sink 


their (lincrou(‘,os. , , , , . , , , ^ . 

premier Shidfa said that they had clone tluar best and asked the JIouso to 
supimrt his icsolution. Alter llic resolution had been passed, Mr. Or. 8, Gupta, 
the Speaker adjourned the House &vic die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Scsiion — Cuttack — 4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. *39 

Hamijalpou Local Hklf-Govt. Bill 

The Mon soon session of the Orissa I^cgiBlative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 4tli. September 19:i9, Mr. Bmvanath Das, tho Premier and Lomler ot tho 
Ilouse, refeiTcd to the dcatliH of IHr. (J. 6'. ThatraJ Bakadvr, a member of th(J Orissa 
Assembly, and Mr. T* R. Phoukan oC Assami who was a member of the O’Domiol 
Oommittne, Boparato condolence resolutions wore passed, all standing* The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promised to 
convoy tho resolutions to tho families of tho deceased, , ^ 

Mr* Bodhram Dubey introduccfl tho Sambalpur XjOcal Belf-Uovernment Bill 
to make bettor provision to provide for tho croatiou of ropresontativo institutionB in 
rural areas in the Baml)alpur District. Ho said that the BiH had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Proviiuie for rojdacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 

23 
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BoardB oC Yoith l\[r. P^thiuih^ rn>[wi‘anii.> wanif^l flv' < lo 

wait till a (‘oiii^olulut^iil lull hiul lut roiln'TiK 

l)iH(Mmsioii hud no! liuishcd whou (hi*, a-IionriK**! till tlu^ uokL day, Ihn 

5lli, SoptomhtT wU*‘>i Mr. /h* )/i> •'^inidnt iui 1 ''iu 1 uumiI toi ninilatmi; th(‘ Ihll 

tor piihli»‘ opMUtui waa it‘ii‘«'h‘il hy 2) lo IM \oU‘u. Siniibuly, tUo llmiso 

r^^joiited Mr. M, (J. uiucndm-ait Toi ivlerriiKtUa Ihll toiiSi'ltM'l (’ouimitt^aj 

hy LM to 11 votori. As lln‘ ILuuvi ^\a*i uom'*; to proarad it) (musu1<*i‘ lln^ Ihll, chuwo 
hy tdiuiso, tho Uon Mr, /hssvur N^iflb ' Ihoiiiiar, stultMl that this ^viis thft hist 
le'AisIutivu mi'asiire that, t^uiuhaliutr was j^oui'; lo have. In vunv of that ho a])poalo<l 
to tho Opposition not to iiiovo any amoudiniiiit Lo tUo idaiisos but to (‘oinc to a 
comiiromlstj ro;j;ju*<lin;; the Hiimn hy private ctHisnltations. Hr. iho/n Idandar Das 
woloomtid this |.m‘SUu’o of comiironusc and ajj^roed to the proiiosal of the Prumiei’» 
OUISW\ l>KVKO)PMENT tltoiIEMlW 

The (fOvcrnuient next presented a niunber of siipidcmcutary demandw for 
development S(dic*ineH. A sum of Its. 1(>,1'W was dcniandoil for a scheme of 
repairs to irn^alioii tanks in Ane,ul sa))divisiom 

It had been decided by the (iovornmont that Khnddar should ho Ba])stiiiiteil 
for mill yarn and lhat all pnHon tdothiji}? slioiild he in khadi. The total quantity 
ai>proximately roriuucd for 3bo94d was ‘ih.iKJO yards out of wlucdi looms m the 
jails of tho province manLiilaetiired 10,000 yaids, and the purchase ol rcniainin'j, 
(doth was estimated to cost Us. 7,^2*). Thus tho total cost of yards piiitly 

mamifac.turcd m the jails and partly piirchiincil from tho A, I. B. A. wind (I 
bo about Us. rJ,G18. as compared with \U •iolli-L Demand liad tlinndoic, 
been made for Rs. 8,5dO towards the (‘.ost of kliaddar (uiiduiscil oulside the 
piovincc. 

A demand was also made hv* the proiision of -GO extra stmh’uiH in ibo 
physics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the llavonshaw ('ollej,,(j 
duo to increased admissions. 

A demand for Us. ;ir),730 was also made for the oonstructioji of hnildinj»s at 
Bari for the Basie Education scheme. 

A sum of Rs. IKJO was ilomundcd for ^ranfc to AlDOnssa Deaf and Duiiil* 
Si‘hool started by Mr. B. B. Ghowdaiy, whudi is tho only institution of its 
hand in Orissa, 

Another demand of Rs 10,000 was made for the muss literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of tiio Salt industry [lapiiry 
Oommitleo. the Govcriinient have made a deniaml for Us. 

For the anti-malarial opoiations at. Korapnfc hy way of extonsivo improvenuinis 
to the various drains and nullaluis a demtmd for Us. out of a h>tal of 

Its. 3(),700 for tho scheme was made. 

Demands weio also made for the constni'-tion of mspedion luin^alows at 
Rayagada and l^awapara. The Ifousc then adiourned till the Hth. 

BAMjiALPUJt Local Bklk-Oovt. Bij.Ij (con'I’p,) 

8th. SEPTEMBER 'Hie AsHombly passed to-day the >Samhalpur fjocid Ktdf-fJovern- 
mont Bill with shi^ht modificatioufl in the clause rcf^anlinj^ the removal of mcmlau'H 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Trcasiiry Benches and tho Opposi- 
tion there were very few amondmouts of a minor luituTo. The spiiakor put ‘i.'D 
claixses of tho BiU to vote one by one and all were jiasHed. Ihe Bill ns amended 
was then passed* A<‘.cording to existing constitution there is no <Urcc.t system of 
oloctiou to tho District Ooumdl of BambaljuTt* Tenants have thus got no voico at all 
ill the elocutions aiul so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keeping with tho progress made by Samliahmr district in several oilier spheres of 
activities. Tlio present Bill as passed by the Assemldy (‘xtnuls the proMsion ui 
llui Bihar and Onssa local ^ielC-GoviTumcnt Act to Samlailpur with Hn(*li inodill-a- 
tions as arc suited lo tho present (*oiicUtious of Samhaliiur. {^o (his Bill t)nu'*s 
the existing local bodies into lino with similar luslitiitnuis in iitlicr disiniUi, ol 
north Orissa. During the dDcnssion of llm Bill (lu* Ilniu Itodhram l>ufu\ RlmsMcr 
nointed out that anol her uiiilicd ('(msolidatcd Bill for jlm whole of Oii^na uoiild m.ou 
he brought forward, Hcuuwlulc this Bill had bivn inlroduced (o r*ivt‘ 
Samhaljiiir those amouitii‘s of civic life ^^hiOi luul so loii-, heeu (hmu-d 
to her, 

Bnojirmriov Bir,L 

Tlie House next took up considcratiou of the Brohihiiiou Bill nmved by tlm 
bou* Mr* Bodhram JJuhv* Mr. Didie suid tiuit the tioveriiniiuit proposed to 
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introduce caily total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where oplnm prohibi- 
tion had alieady been enforced. CompleLe riohibition would gradually extend 
to the ■whole pro^'lnce. He said that total Piohibition meant a loss ol L-s, 3,301), 
OUO in addition to the cost of the additional Prohilntion stall'. The Government 
weie thinking of taxation to ie])ieniBh this loss, but even it that loss could 
not be replenished, they -were deteiminod to introduce Prohibition. 
Phe Minister continued: ‘‘Prohiliition in the entiic province of Orissa will 
entail a Joss oi about 40 lakhs of lupecs in the icvcnuc of the iiroviuce. The 
piesent income from Excise is about 33 lakhs ol ru]>ce3. There will be a 

loss of this whole^ amount aliei tins Bill comes into opeiation. Over and 

above that there will bo an additional cxi>en(li(mc of aliout 7 lakhs of riqices lor 
maintaining an oxlia staff in addiuon to the statf now working in the Excise Dc- 
paitment and other expenses lor putting the Act into opciatibn and woikiug out 
its details,” Total piohibiUon being the uliimalc policy ol the Government, the 
present Bill pioposcs to lu’ohihit absolutely the imioit, cxpoit, tiansjiorl, manufac- 
ture, possession, and sale oi lutuor and intoxicating dings except iiiuler certain 
special ciiciimstancos. The hon. j\Ii. Lube f>oin tod ^ out that the Government at 
present intended to intiodiice total piohilntion in the district of Jklasoie, where 

opium proliibitjon had alicady bficn cnloicod. Giadually the whole ot tins Act or 

some luovisioiis woiilil be intioduccd in diflorent parts of the piovmce, Befeiiing to 
the problem ot how to lecou]) the enormous loss in the revenue of the jirovince 
the Hon’ble Mr. Dube said that it was a veiy diflicult question. The Government 
vverc considciing the iiobsibility ol imposing various taxation on dilfcrcnt matters 
such as Agimuliuial J ncoine-tax, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoup the loss l)y these taxation mcasiues. But supposing, continued 
the bon. Mr. J)ubG, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no jiistili cation for putting off such an impoitani. social legislation that would surely 
improve the cconomu*, social and moral condition of the people of this province. 
Tiio members of the ot)posilion, who spoke on tlie consideration motion, 
expiosscd their sympathy with the ]>niiciidc underlying the Bill but asked 
the Ciovcniment to move cautiously in view of the nnancial loss Qiat this poor 
province was likely to incur wlien it would bo put into operation. The discussion 
had not concluded when the I louse i*ose for the day. 

BarPLE.M|i:KTAl{ V r)EMA2ri).S 


0th. SEPTEMBER The whole of lo-day was taken up for the diseuRsion of 
(lomandH tor the supi) lemon i ary grmils. Th<‘ opposition taldcnl cut motions to every 
Item ol demand lor elieiUiig certain informalion. TJie cut motions were however 
vvithdiawn alter the Alniistcrs liad H(i]>)4ied the requned infonnatjonfl. ' * 

TJio lion. Mr. Ntm(tna7i(h Kanmujo, Minister for l\ W. 1)., moved for a 
Hnpplem(!ntiu-y demand of Bs. J<M)50 for the repair of eertain cmbankmentfi. The 
lloiu Mr. Kaniiiigp poiutod out -that these re].aiiB were urgent and they could not 
bo Jield over till the next year, iiy moving a cut motion of Bs 100 to the demand 
Lr. M, a. Patfiaik wanted to kuow what the ]»olicy of tlio Government was witli 


>T — ; ui xnow iim riooci Advisoi’v 

OomnuUoc, coiiKiHUng ()f Mr, English, Mr. Kaiigjya and Mr. Vi pan had recom- 
mended that tlu'so embankmcntH should be strengthened. The (Jovoniment hnd 
ac.cepted the rc(?onnnc*iulation of the Flood Advisory (’-ommittoo. Wo, these reumra 
were necessary. The cut motion was withdrawn ana the demand voted. ^ 

either at 
ilfing Pat 
Nttyananc/a 

Vim iiiJjfcu W*U3 I'Mfsi/ Ui iiWU CUUtJ WCllS imgUD seem to bf* 

heavy but theso were different for the orflinary tube wells. The size of the proposed 
wells would be 5 inches ouch to a dopUi not exceeding 275 feet each. Further ^esc 
wells would be installed in far-off villages and the contractors would have to carrv 
the materials for , sinking these wells by cart froxu the milway stations to distatii 
placee, rhese wells would bo insiallod as oxina-imental measures to irrigate about 
300 acres or land in each area. 

The Hou. Mr* Bodhram LuU moved for a supplementary demand of Ks, 
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8,5M for olofchinfc ol priHoacrs ni jails, [n mownji, the dcmancl the Ifon. Mr. 
Dubo pointed out that/ hitherto floth iT^piifod tor ])rison clothin'.^ woin Tnamifuidurccl 
by jail labour with mill yam. It had sinoo i)ecn dc<*idcd i>y the (liivcrnmeiit 
that khadtlar yarn ahoiild ho Bubatitutcil tor mill jurn and that all prison dothing 
fahoiild ]jo in khadi. The loUil quanlity of <'loth u^quirod foi tlie puri^ose dniin'.^ 
the year 1039- 10 would be a}q>r()%imately 2l)/0) yards. Out ol Uus quantity, the 
jailB ol the province whhdi had looms, wouhl bo alile to maiml'aclnro ^\^(h kliaddar 
yarn about yanls and ilic balance ol lo, I'lO yards would have to bo piirc-hased 

irom the A, 1* H. The cost of luaunfart-urin^ H tool) yards of khacli cloth in 
jails would be its. ,Vd03-^ approximately and that of paLchasUi^i: hi, .lot) yards ol 
khadi cloth would be Ka, 7,725, ^ Thus the total cost of khadi cloth of 20, an) 
yards, nartly manufacturctl in the jails and partly purchased would l)c about 
Ks. r2,CI8- Had the whole quantity of cloth been manutaefcured with null yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost wmuld have been lis, 4,313-1 only, fcio, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Its. S.oflO to meet the extra cost likely 
to bo iiiYolvod dpring the current year. Mr. Bjojo Sundar Da$, Deputy Lender 
of the Opposition, moved that the demand be reduced by Its. lOD* In movinji, 
the cut motion Mr. Das said that he mi{;ht probably bo roj^arded as an iconotdaat 
for trying to reduce the demand on khadi. Bathe wanted to make it ciloiii* at 
the outset that he was not against khadi. He would not liavo obiected if khadi 
was spun and woven in jails by the convicts thomRolvoa for their cloihuig. Ho 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yam lor uianiifactiiiim; 
khadi for the clothing of the convicts as imoconomic-. After nib J\Ii. Ikis poinicd 
out that the mill made rdoths, now used by the convicts, wcio indigenous prodiicis 
and as such swadeshi. He could not see any reason vliy tJio CJovornmont Iiad 
launched upon this huge expenses for substituting mill cloths willi khadi. Bather 
the Government should have tried to manufacture khiidi with jail labour than 
imrehasing them at such huge cxi>ense fiom the A. J. S. A. 

^ Mr. Baj Krishna Bose^ Tarliameiitary Beerciary, in replying, stall'd th.at ]\Ir. 
Brojq Wundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was surprising that in the face of this in'ons afiilcment he had 
taken cudgels against the Government tor substituting the ciotbing of the convK'ts 
with khadi. The Government were so long manufacturing the clothing of the 
convicts with mill yarns iiurchascd from the Niigjmr and Gawnpur mills ami with 
jail labour. Now they had decided to substitute hand siuiu yarn in i)la(‘c rd mill 
yarn, Mr. if. G. Patnatk, in supporting tho cut motion, said tlint the CVaigrcrs 
and Maiiatma Oandlu had advised that yarn shoiihl Ixj spun by l,h(j consunn'r 
himself^ for his use. Tlicy were showing lii» sympathy to tlin Oon;;*rcss by 
purchasing khadi. By taldng this move tho (tovern incut were trying to phs-iHO 
the A. J. S. A. He considered this huge cxpcndilurc as inicconumic,, q’Ju* i;cv. 
Mr. E, M, Evans said that the riminco was jjoor and for that reason the (Jovern- 
meat could not provide with sullicient fuiulH for the luition-biuhliiig ilcpartmcnis. 
In view of that it was uneconomic for laiincliing upon this huge expenditure ior 
introducing khadi in jails. Tlic diHcussiou liad not concluded when th(% AsHcmlily 
adjourned. 

OoTOT FiiinH Amknd. 

12th. SEPTEMBER ;-~Tho Assembly to-day passed the Court Fees Ac,t Amend- 
ment Bill without any opposition. 

PaoniBiTiOH BHjXj (oontd.) 

Tho House next passed tho Ihrohibitbn Bill after a debate lasting only fn'c 
hours, agreement having been reached at infoimal diHcnssions on ciTtain amend- 
ments. when tho Bill was introduced Mr. M G, Pahiaik vou'cd his disapproval 
of ^the Government's prohibition^ polir*y, especially in the poor Hiato of nnunccs (»!' 
Onssa. Referring to tJic i>rohibition policy of the I^IiulruH Govorniuciit, Mr. Batnaik 
said that while it was introduced in (X'rtiim <liHtricls, (lio price in other districts 
had been lowered so that their iwjiue from the source wiiH not icduccd. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. N. Kannngn^ thanking the House for pastung the Bill, liopul 
that the Government would bo given the coinage and Htn'iigUi to see IJiis experiment 
through. 

^ 16th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly finished ils biisinesH lo-day within a few 

minutes. Mr* Pyari BarJear lioy^ Mr, Prahltuh ai Lath ami BHmtttIn Hnrola Owt 
who had tabl^ rcsolutioiiH did not move thorn. After BrmaM Bantla 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, tho Assembly adjourned mw div. 
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Special Session — Nagpur — 3rd. November 1939 

The Tenancy Bii.l 
A special sension of tlie Assembly commenced on the 3 rd. November 1939 
and divided live times in the course of the discussion on the Tenancy Bilii 
the proportion of voting, on the whole beint^ ioui to one in favour of the 
Ooveniment. ‘You aie piactisinf^ camoufiag.c on MaljAiizais by restraining, 
their lights bit by bit. if yon are not gning sunicient compensation now what 
guarantee is there that you will accede to their juht domands in case of absolnto 
abolition in futnic’, said Mi. Ontnojus o]>posnig the Ue\enne Mcinbei fi 

motion that the repoit of the sclc< t committee on the Hill be taken into 
conshlcration at once, lie a]ipcalcd that siinjily liccause the Congicsfl was going 
out ot otlicc they should not ioicc on them such a levolulioiiaiy b'gmlalion in such 
haste. ATian Btihadm BnUu/at Ijusaiv said the \oice of o]>position (onld not be 
stiHcd and wained the (iovTinment that a mcafiine passed m such haste would 
lead to class war. hir. S. K (Jahhalr, Minister of Ibn'ciuic said that class w^ar 
would nob l)0 caused by a moasure of this kind. On the coiitraiy it would obviate 
class war niid lead to general contentment, llcfiiting the clinigc of haste, ho saldcd, 
the measure was such as could not be ]»obt])oned. The IJouso passed the 2 nd, and 
3 rd. leadings of the Bill. 

Ei:bolution on Wati 

Vt Bav7 Snnkar Siikla, the Tieinier then rose and moved the rf^solution on war. 
He asked, ‘Wlmt mducement is there lor India to join the war ox(‘e])t as a slave lighting 
ill del cue, e ol his master ? Arc wo to wait till the end of this devastating war in 
whi<‘h we arc asked to take pait before we know what the war aims aic ? Must a 
vast number of Unman beings sufTer unto death without oven knowing definitely 
what they die for ? lie added (hat an.swors to the above (iuestions 'were found 
neither in the Viccicgal Declaration nor lu the speech of Hir Samuel iloiirc and as 
long as they w'ore not forthcoming India as a nation would <♦0111111110 to refuse to 
paiticipatc willingly in the puiKoiit war. ‘As 1 have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction Init one of deep sorrow to us. While refusing to coonciate wo shidi 
continue to piny for the dawn (jf icason on the British horizon so tliat Britain may 
yet SCO the on or of its ways and giusp the hand of <‘Ooporation and fiiondship, 
which only a tioc India <*1111 oxtonil m a struggle of tliis magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitely tra^jic is tliut instead of making hnnest ctforts to ajinrccialc 
the Indian stand-point Hir ^^amucl thought it fit to deliver to the Indian National 
C'ongrcHH.^ i'rcinier Bluikla said that in the existing politiiad coinliUons in this 
lountiy it was only in the provinces that some suit of responsible (lovm'nment was 
lunctioriing and it WMifl expected tiuit the British (hivernment before they plunged 
India into war w^inild consult the (luvenimeiitH of these provinces, hi comparatively 
minor matters the central (loveriiinent had Imen consulting the provineinl Dovern- 
nicnts and it was, therefore, all Uio more suriniHing that in surh a grave matter as 
participation in a European wav no one yvm consulled and India was straightaway 
made a belligerent nation. ‘Nothing in uicent times has brought home to ub as this 
act ol the British Doverument the inferioiity of status that India oecupicB in the 
so-eallcd Biitish Commonwealth of Nations,' added the Ihcmmr. <h‘itically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and ilio Hccrclaiy ol State, Vrcmier Hhukla 
said that they would no failing in their duty if they <lid not take note of tliese 
rirourmneemcnts and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
<‘reatcd in the minds of tlie people of those provinces whom they rc])resented in this 
House, lie subnut.lod that India’s ease was nnanswerable and could not be resisted 
by England without exposing her to the ndhmlc of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand 
itself with the result that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaps 
might prove to bo unprecedented in her history. licfoning to Bir Hamual Hoard’s 
r(‘mark» in the House of Commons that ho did not dcsiro a waste of all those 
efforts which he and other British statcamon had made to bring to an end the 
grim chapters of non-(‘00})eraUon and to make it easier for the Indians and the 
British to work together, I'romier Hhukla confessed that he had hope<l that the 
‘gi-im chapters’ mdually ended and India would get her^ birth-right without any 
further struggle and sulfonng. It was in tliat hope that they accjcided office in 1937 
mid it was in tliat hone thut they worked day and night in not only ameliorating 
the lot o£ the Buffhrinji! people but also to diseipato the doubts, if they really existed, 
of the British people that Indians could successfully shoulder the responsibility of 
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intuuvjiMiJ, lliolr riiiuni'fs atid iuauifunuii;j, law aiul oulcr iii (hoir (>\mi countiy. The 
laid ihal wo |iio\(‘d niir tiUiohN lt»i‘ hif'Il-jo\t‘nuiioiil 1ms nf>l broujiUl us mmi’M* 

to u!ir uojil. Now aiiolhcr Ims luioii troU^-cl out liufoio — ihu boa,ey ot 

uiiiu)ulu‘s» I'l.u rrouiior lulih'd : ‘liy n(»w who v> so i^iuoniiit as not to know that 
)t Im a Na/i t(‘-‘iuiuiuu lirst lo loimml ronunnnal hilfonu'SH in a froe I'ooido and (Ikmi 
to niukti it a reason foi dc])r)\ni'A thoni ot thoir licodoin ? The onlj diitVionoc is 
that while the Nazis use eomnumal diUVrencf's for conqurnn'f a free nation, the 
UnLish stiitosinan are usinti* it to vta'potnato t.h(‘ii* conquest oC'llio Iniliaii itooido.’ 
)Io sail that the (‘oinmunal vrolilem, not bcin,^ j‘(‘cidiar lo India, <*oidd he solvcil 
odBewhcn\ There must ho a reasonabie solutiou wliich could he found provided the 
third ]>arty loti the hold or eanic fonvaid as a i.eaccmnkini' factor. ‘Jhit unfoi- 
tunately for us the third party is not an disinhiiesl(Hl entity })iU one which 
eouaciously or unconsc loiifily takes the advuniat'CS of these eoiuni anal hickoiiui^s/ 
Layinfj; emphasis on the eomuiunal question at this piucturo was a shortsighted 
policy mill \Yas as dangoious as playing with lire, added the Piimo Mniister. T 
conln have understood Goimany trying on her own account to stir up coinmniuil 
tronliie wilh a view lo creatijig a state of anaichy in this c.ountiy. What is siirprising 
is that it is the IhiLish statesmen themselves who arc playing the enemy’s game' 
Vvemier tShukla warned : ‘The ciicraics of England, ho they open oi 
covert, have anqde material in India to work ui)on. Many amongst the com- 
munalists, lie they Hindus or Muslims, have a fasmnation for the fasiust theoiii‘s. 
And yet thanks to the unthinking attitude of lOngland a large number of peojilc. 
sincere in their own way and drawn from all eommnmtics, look upon itussia anti 
her (‘ommmdht tlicory as a tianaeoa for all ills of tins nnhnppy country. If Ihi* 
Bntibh Govoiument, rimces and vtmous comminutios cannot solve the Indian 
in’oldem, nmre and more people m dcspcralion wall look for a solution frmn 
quarters wliic.h wo ha^o leaiiit to hale hut which the youngei gtaioralion is Icarmrig 
to look ui> to with expectancy/ (lontduding (he Premier Haul: T woultl only usk 
Kir Samuel IToarc to rcmcmhiu* that the i>rospect ol reproshioii wdiich lu* holds 
out to us may or may not break the spirit of this nation hut it wdl ccrtiUidy 
provide Herman pioyiagandisU with Btoues of atroeities which w^oult' put tlu! 
much-talked of Nazi atrocities in Czechoslovakia into shade, 'riieso atrocitU'S, if 
and when practised, will shock the conHcicnce of the w'orld miuk mon^ than this 
Herman atrocities as they would he ]icrpctratc(l upon an unanurd population and 
non-violent rcsisters. Yes, it seems another and more grim piTiod in (lie hishiry 
of British, rule iii India is m sight and the nation will need all spiritual <Mmr:igf‘ 
that it can muster lo meet the threat given by Hir Hamuol on hchaf of the British 
(Jovornment. I have no doubt that if the threat does mahnhdise juhI w(‘. aie 
forcetl to resist it we shall he embarking upon a task with an easy eonsiueneo. 
Hur objective being nothing (dso than (uir own fuM'doin and tiiat ol other 
suppressed nations, our weapon heinj; nollung but compiele non-viohmee w<‘ ejin go 
forward on our path wilh a eonvicl.iou that truth imd jumIicc is on oui sid(‘ 
and though tiuth and ]nati(‘e might gel a temporaiy setback still tlu^y are hound 
to triumph in the end/ 

The Ihcmicr’s speech which was delivered in Hindi was conehuled amidst 
cheers and shouts or ‘Mahatma (huidlii Ki Jai’. Of II auumdmonliS to the 
rcsolutiou two were not moved and two were rnhul out. 

Mr. P. jC'. (Congress) raised u point of order iliat the 'Muslim Lwigue 

amendment movcii by Mr, Rauf Khah was irrelovimt to the main subji^ct ot the 
rcflolntion. Mr. llauf Hhali oousc<incntly replu(‘ed the original amendment by 
the following : 

‘Inasmuch as the democratic parliamentary system of fjovoninumt und(*,r the 
present consUiiition has failed and i>i‘ovetl utterly imsiuted to the conditions and 
genius ot the ]>eoid(‘ this House rc^'ornmends to the Hovernment to move the 
Hovornment of Fiidia and through them the lliitisb (jrntM’uiiuait to take steps 
to review fidly aiul leviso worn {he entire pro})limi (jf IndiaN future eonsiitiil^'on 
apart ironi ilic Hovernment of India Act, ItKlo, and lonvey to tlu'in the opinion 
of this House that, when with a view lo obtaining (‘ooperation of diH’cient sections 
of tho Trulinn ]»eopIc in the prosecution ol llie pH'Sent w'ar the Ibitish Hovm'min’nt 
resolves to make a de^daration about the granting ot fuither ctinsiitnfional relorms 
to India, it should not make any eomnuMnent ni jirimdples or otherwise without 
the approval and c,oiiH(*nt of the Mnshm Leugmi which alone rcprcsiints and speaks 
on behalf of the Musulmiuis of Indui/ 

Thftkur Chhc'di Lti{*8 (Hongress) amendment recording fullest eonrulcnce in 
tho Ministers and calling upon them lo tender resiguulions was ohj<i(do<l to by Uie 
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-3 NOV. ’39 ] RESOLUTION ON WAR 

Opposition oil tlie j^roixnd iliat niiless no-conlideiK'c was oppressed in the TMinistvy 
thcie wtis 110 noc.ossiLj^ of iGcoiduig coiifideiiLP. The Siieakcr, however, hold the 
ameiidinciit lu Older. 

hlr. liaaf iihah,, moving' the Miiblim Loi'iie amonduieut, io-;icttCil the Piemicr 
calliii'i the miiioiity a bo'i,f‘y. The (JovoiiIiii'mil ladoil to (lonie leal confidc!»<*o 
in the minds oL tlie iniijoiiixes nrul llie Aluslims suKM'ndy toaiod iluit they w(mo 
not jiropeily proteeieit. Ife juldo{l that xhiiine the two-mid-half years the Coiiji^rcss 
should have, with ma^^iuiiiiiiiity, solved (he miiioiit> qiicslioii. 

While Mr. S/ntfi icLOi'ed to the ludieioiis bCttloniont oC the eominuiKil 

cincstion in E^ypt, jMi. J\tu'h (Oouiross) U'jkcvl wUolhci ho was ]>Tepaie<l to aive 
the same eoii'-essioii to iiou-Mush.ns in other ]Movniccs likr the i'uiiiah as Zaalnl 
Pasha liad aiveii in Ei} ot whcieio Mi. Ka*'! >Sh‘ih leylietl that lie dul nut belong 
to that pioMiK'c (laii'^ldei). 

Hon. hlr, Nidjunamhi A'i^z/z/n/e, PevouTio Minister, moved an amondmf'nt 
statiny, that the Indian tat nation Inn) not lavai nf.hlly iind^'M stood l>y iJis Majesty’s 
<toveriunent ivlioti (he slalehieni le.atiidiii" Lndia \va^ made IJo said that the Vieeioy’s 
slatoinent tiotjdly t iile 1 to saUbly Jod’an a-^jaiaiioiis. M’lien they iireepted otheo 
lor eonbtitiition.d ad\ jiiu envnl, it wa-> e\p»‘ete(l l,i»at it wonhl be done smoothly, hut 
that liojie had been dispelled wUcni (iut lilllc powoi, whi(‘h was vnsnalnied under 
the UoYeniiiient ot India A«‘l, was lal-ni away xvidi tlie amendment Act and other 
Chdiiiaiiecs, 

hir. A. *V. K'i'tn moved an nniend»ueiit for the siilistitutiou of tlio rosoliition. 
Other amendments w'nrc on (he lines of the IMiislim Loujiuc pulley for the 
leeonhidoration ot the Indian eoiisUiutioii ‘S^e 7/,or(».” 'Ihcy scveiely cril.ieised the 
Ooniiiess attitude towards Muslims, <‘sp(‘eially (Jonjiioss (hnoruments’ atlministiatious. 
Denmciaey was iiusuiti'd for India and it was eli^ar liom the past histoiy of India, 
All the same thc'y Hup{M)!teil dem.) *raey whirh shouUl not be on the lines laid 
down in the present Act and [uaudise l in the Ouiip,icss Pioviiii-es* 

The Uaja BuJmdur of JO^alihoto moved an amendment, which wanted fo 
oxtoml full c‘o-opora(iou to the Ilnlisli (lovt. and wanted o.'iami nation ol India’s 
elaim to Oumimoa Status aft.or the war iin'orporutin^ adequate biile'ouiKls lor minor- 
ities. Ho said whale, er their lUlUiienee.i with tiie Jlritish tioveramcMit it was not 
the time to press iJieir demands. This wim a time, when eveiybudy shouhl eombiuo 
in the (iomnion objfvtivo, inniiely, dcsl.nietion of ajAiArossive i\ a/asm. iie coiicludoil 
that it wonlij be bet(,er if they s(io\c fur iiniiy in Inrha first. 

The Uaja Baliadur of Xliallikote\s amendment was put first to vote and lost liy 
37 to 33 votes, Jt xvas notewuitliy that Mr. JCimil Humal^ the only ilanjan member 
in the <)i)position, voic'd a^^aiiml* tho amendment. Mr. t>(thhcin hltan’a amendment 
was also lost by 37 to 15 votes, one member romamin;? neutral. The Pramier^n 
icbolutiou^ on war (as amended by ifoii. Mr. Kamui^o) was then put to the vote 
and cariied liy 30 to 10 votes, one member remaining iicutraL Tho Eouso was 
then prorouucAL 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session— Lahore— "24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

Tub Tiiaok Emfloyki^h Ptw. 

Tho wini.er session ot the Vanjiih Logislntivo Assenddy commeneed at 
Tjahoro on the 2‘lUi. October tftJtO. After interpellations, Htr (Uihoturam^ 
IMinister for Devcloimient, introduced tho Jhinjal) Trade Employees Rill 
which sought to improve the working coiiditions of shop employees in the 
province. Ifc said that tho Bill had been supportcnl by every ono. Even the 
shop employers had su]>|)orted it. I’ho Minister moved that the Bill be eirculatccl 
for eliciting public, oinnioii tlmreon. Opposition members, Chaudhury Kriahita 
Gopal Duti and Diwan Ohamanlal urged that tho Bill bo teforred to a Sela*t 
Oomiiaittoe bo that it could be passed at au early date. Thereupon tho Minister 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15, The motioa was adopted unanimously, 
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THE rilNJAE LErjI^:iL\TIVK ASSEMBLY 




LnimutK’ PRoTirirTioiT Amja’j>. BiLfi 

Sir Hii7ulrr Smijh Mnjjt'tut, Minister f(^r inl.rodnerMl tho Vnnin*) 

Dobtois Binlof^tinu AimMidmeiil !bU, whi<di sou-jhi to re-movn cM^rtniu minor (laws ii\ 
tils AsL i)r. Gopirfhitid movsil no iimsndiusnl llu\1 tin; Dill i)s nd(;rnnl 

to a Ssirst 'I’hs anion<lnniiit wiw lojseUM by SI lo 41. TUs- Ibll 

wiifi ihou coiiHidsml cluuso. i)y eUuirtc aurl vai'.sed, Thii 'lloiwo tlica adjoiunwl till 
Old. iili. 

RA>I on C<lNOUKH*^ LkADEII. 

2<Jth. OCTOBER :—‘Tho runjah Oovornmsni.’rt ]m\ on ths ontry of A<*li.iryn 
Namidiu Dob Into tho Dunjab and his iirresL on .fuly I last, air Jiolitak, whoa no 
WiiH hinn)*; tiikoii oulr in a procession in conni'slion with a fiolilrioal <‘onforon<‘o to bo 
hold there, foimod the subject, niat.tor of tin tulionrnnKnil. muiion to-day. Tlu; 
motioiK which was tabled by fjdlu IhiuKhtnui, was defcateil ))y HJ voles acaiast li. 

T'horo wore forty adjouuunciU inotions on the in!,onda. When tlu* list was 
taken up by the Spoiikor, the lirst motion, rehifcin^ to the removid ol (Jon‘i;ross Flaii, 
liy two Dritish soldiers from the ICliadi Bhandar, Simla, was antoniatii^ally (hopped 
jiH tho ftutlioi, Sauhii Hitti Htntjh (Donuress) niis not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine monllis' iminisonment under the Defenee of Indi.i 
Ordiiuiuee. 

FA(''rouu*:s Amk\i)MKnp DtUi 

37th. OOTOBFill : — Thi; nioasiinjs lo bo adopted liy ibe Piinjal) (loveinnienl for 
indnstnalisation of tlio Piovnioe ncre considered lo-dny. Sir ('hhtdutam mfindimid 
the Fa<‘touos (Punjab Aiuimdment) Ihll which sonj;iit to re'^nlaii^ liie i stabbshmeiit. 
of Lirj^e find (Mies, in order to avoid eou^eslion and uneconoinie <*om,ii‘ti(ion. 'I lie 
Bill proposed to lev> fi‘es toi rep.istratiou of all lactones (uudmhm’; the evislni"; 
ones), to ereuto authoiity for ii\tni' scales ot fees and lo pie.^enlui i)nK‘edme 
and pcnalticnn Sir (ihhoturaiu’s motion for tUo eiu-nlation oi tliu Ihll was passed 
by 73 votes to JIO. 

State aid to TNuutsnuKH Amend. Diee 

Bir Chkohvrmi?^ motion that the Punjab State Aid to Industries Aniend- 
meni Bill bo referred to a Sulecd Committee was also passedp T'he Bill Hou,idit to 
oneouraRO cottaji:o and village industries by Elvinj^ State aid mid aimed to lueid. 
certain difhcuUics which alrciuiy existed or were aiiprehendc^l from the un^ldimee of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence of the Land Alienation Aid., 'Plui 
House then adjourned till the 30, 

AkUHSTB under IhiFENOB At!T 

30th. OCTOBER The an'cst of political workers in tlio 1 bin jab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject of an adjourmnent motion to-d»iy. The 
motion which was tabled ))y Uhaudhri Krishna Gnpal JJuU, was defeated liy 
85 votes to *10. The Government opposed the pant of leave on the ^roniul that 
no specific matter had been mentioned iu tlio motion. Mir Matjhool Mahnuuf^ 
Parliamentary Bc^cretary to the Premier, argued that the motion related to the 
general policy of the Government which could only bo diHcimsed through a 
substantive motion. Diwan Ohaman Lai, Deputy Lctulcr of the Congress Party, 
submitted that every adjournment motion was a censure motion. As regards the 
contention that no specific matter had been mentioned in tho motion, Diwuu 
Ohaman Lai asked whether the action taken by tho Government under tho 

Defence of India Act was not a spocifio matter. T’ho Premier, Sir Hikamhv 

IJyai Khan, ex})teHflcd the view that the Ilouso wan not responsible for the 

passage of tho Defeiu-o of India Act. Ho had no jiowcrs to stop tlio District 
Magistrates from taking action under tlic said Act. If the District MaylstnitcH 
aliiised the powers under tho Act, tlnur action eonld Ik* qn(‘Htii>ned in a (tourfc of 
law. CVuieluding, tho Fb'cniier dcclarod that ho could not ret use to co-operaio 
with the <t(*ntial (iovcnimcnt in tho w'orkiag of the Act, Liimn d/unuah hal 
put. forward tho urgiuneut that siuee tlm J’uiijnb Govern niiuiPs nniehinery and 
expense was used in the (‘nforemmuil. of this A<‘t, tlio Ihinjab < »(>\(*rnnicnt was 
responsible for its woikiiig. 'Mio giving Jus ruluig, smd wJi(*lher the 

Act. was ^ framed by tho Governnicnt of India or tho Punjab Gov(;rnm<*ut, 
when action was taken in tliis province under that Act, the adnuiustratlvo 
responsibility was of the Punjab ({ovormnent. lie lu‘l(l that ilic motion was in order. 

When the motion was tukou up for dis<‘usHion, (Umudhri Kn^thna (himl 
D%U averred tliut soiuc persons were arrested with the cunsunt of tlic Premier, 
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—30 OCJT. ’39 ] AURESTS UNDER DEFENCE ACT 

Thcrofoie, tlic ruiijab (Toveinmcnt could noi^ divest itself of the reBponsildlity 
in the miittcT. Mr. Dutt particulaily complained that some peiHOiis TAho had 
bl)okon at a ccitain (onfcrencc before the piomulj^atioa of the Defence Onlinaiice 
and long bclore its ])iibli(‘ation in the po}nilar ]ness, weic airested. lie concluded 
by saying that in all I he Congicss luled piovinccs, only two or there perbous 
had been arrested under tins Aft .so far. A luinibci oi speakers participated in the 
debate. Sir Sikantlrr HijfU Khan assuiccl the Hon so tJiat the aiiest had not 
been made nnliscuminHtdy. ITc had given cxi)licit mstuietions to the Deputy 
Oommisbioncis that only those who made si ccchcs in conneclion with wai should 
be airested under the A<‘t. The a»*tnal aiiests had not been made nndei his 
instnudions. The I’leniinr cleclincd tliat speeches made before the ontbieak of 
war coLilrl not come midoi the pm view of the A(‘t. If any sii(‘h ancst had been 
made the Govcinmcnt would withdiaw the piOHCciition. Ihcio had been no 
vindictive motive in the aricsts as the Diuonist i‘aity was tar too poweiful to be 
afiaid of any one. As K'gaids the miinhtu ot aiiesls in the Ihiniab being inoie 
than in any other proviiue, the riemiei said that the question of war and 
iccimtiiKMit was of gieat impoitancc in the Vunjab as it was tlie Tuiijab which 
would have to delond India in the event of an invasion. U was, theiefoie, his 
duty to pieveiit violation of this law. Ho w'i)uld not .s])uie even his son or the 
l)iggrbt ])cisonality in the laiul m doing so. Winding up the debate, Cfnmdhn 
iiopal Dntf, demanded fiom the riemioi an assmantse that those persons 

wlio had l)cen arrested ioi making speeches before the publication of the Defence 

Ouliiiancc would bo iclcased ile leuiindcd the Jhrniiei of hiB declaration that 
he was co-oporating with the Ihiti^h Oovcinment liecaiise after the war, India 
would get full 1 >01111111011 Status, and asked what was his altitude now that the 
Vu'Cioy had delinitolv stated that India would got Dommion Status by stages. 

Speaking again, the Premier repeated that after tlie wai, India would undoiibtoilly 
got Doninuon Status. He dc))lured that the Opposition wore not willing to 

concede to their own brethren what they iveie t.hembclvcs demanding of the Ilntish. 
If only they actotl on his (the I'remio’i) advice, tjiey would get Damhiiou Status 
in fifteen days. 'Fhe motion was defeatiMl by 85 votes to 

Ao.touHNMKN'r Motio>?h RK-nSCTKO 

Slst. OCTOBER After a lively debate lasting over ninety minutes, the 
Asseinldy rciected hi-day an juljouinmcnt motion oi Dr. Hantnim *Si:th (Congress) 

to (lisMiss “the tragic ilcath of Nathu Kumar in Amritsar district through 

tortures by F‘oHc.q authontics.” Muhk Alttsar Ifyat Khan Tiwom, Minister 
for Law and Drdcr, saul that immediately afi<*r the <l<'ftth of Nathu, a First 
Class Magistrate ha<l hold an cncpiiry. According to the findings of that enquiry 
NathiPs son was taken into custody in connection with a tlieft casn as tho stolen 
])ro])crty was recovered from his iimmo. Apparentlv, Nathu took this disgrace to 

heart and losing his head committed suitude by jumping into the well, 

^rim portt-moitcn examination al.so showed that death was caused by drowning. 
The motion was not iircswcd to a divisioiu 

The tipmkfT disallowed another motion for adjournment of tho House 
to (liscuBS the statoiuout issued by the rremior oftciing uncon<litional help 
to the Biilish <TOvernmcnt. Ho ruled that tho motion formed the Hubjcct- 
mattcr of the various wai resolutions which would be discussed on Novcmboi 3. 

Fkksh Avknurb kou Taxvtio?^ 

2nd. NOVEMBER:— An imfiortant decision to impose a duty on tho sale of all 
commerdal coinniodities other than ug:ric,iilUu*ul i»roducQ, particularly those the (5on- 
sumption of which ih unduly cun lined to Hie richer olusBiis, was arrived at to-day, 
A member of the Unionist i’arty moved tlio resolution making the above-mentioned 
proposal as a uon-onicial nmtion. It was Htrougly opposi^l by tlie DpiioBiUon* An 
amendment sugg<‘.sting tho levy of a duty on all articles of luxury, partieulady 
those imported from foreign coiui trios* was moved by the Umgress I arty, but the 
Hpoakor ruled it out holding that the uoti<*e of the amendment was not given m 
time. Speaking in support of tho rcsoluiioii, Ohoulhun btr Cho^turam, Mimster 
for Dcvelopmont, claimed to bo a staunch supiiorter of Bwiidesui goods and said 
that the Government had issued instructions to give pi eferonco to Swadeshi 
articles* I’roce^ing, tho Minister rcvouled that tho resolution was actually a I'a-rty 
resolution and tlxroiigh this resolution the Government wanted to have the vcnUct 
of tho llousc on the proiiosal of raising fresh taxation. Ho furtiisr mioritmd the 
House that the woluUon, if passed, would be given practical shape immodiately. 

H 
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WUh this tax, tho, Havl, t.li*' ({ovonnnoiit to develop industries and 

to expainl tbe mutation system. This was the only avtMUie of tiosh taxation as thn 
yjamindars wolo alicady paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was earned by 81 
votes to 

No^-AaniCDiTURAn I^fuitors 

Anothor important lesolution, recommending to the (rovernment to take 
necessary stops (o exempt from attaehment or sale the mum residential house of a 
nou-a^ili*ulturiat judij^incnt dclitor, whoso total assets did not exceed Rs. 5,000 in 
value, w'us moved liy "/'t/Aa Jififjit JJeiti (nnioiiist). The OpjmsUion -wanted 

to move an amendment ledutnui; (ho sum of Rs. 5 ,( 100 . The SptHik'r disallowed 
the motion. Dr. ^ir OokuiclKtud Nnrantj, opposinji; the resolution, aif!;ued that li 
the resolution was passed, the n(m'a};iicuUuriHl8 would be rcndeied homeless bocauso 
ill order to raise a loan for carryinj^ on then business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not bo able to niortnat^e it. The debate on the resolu- 
tion had not cornduded when the iToiiso adjoin ned jfor the day. 

PiKSOr^UTION ON W vu 

Sril. to fith. NOVEMBER -"The llnioiuHt Parly^s icsoliition on the wai offciinp. 
unconditional supjiort to Ihitain and tins amendments moved by tlic viiiious jiaitU'S 
wuic discussed to-day. main iCNoliition, whudi was moved by Gaidar Bahadur 
ihuhijohan Hnif}h (Unionist), oAI'omI uncoinliMonal HUjjpoit to Ihilaui and lilted 
that it should be made clc.ii that the conhlituliou o( liicha slioiild be examined 
atirsh at the einl ol the war with a vnnv to the immediate attainment ol the 
objf)(dive to dominion status, with ellc.'tive juoUmMioh of the due ni'hts of the 
miuontics and other sections and in <*oiiHultalion with and a:;i(‘ement of all tlu* 
parties eoucernod. To this resolution Dr. (foprehand Bhnii/ava, l/wler of the 
Opposition (Oonj^ress), niovt'd an ammidment ‘‘viewin^i; with f;ia\n I’oncein the 
curtailment of powois and activities of provmcial );oveinments,”' inakinj; Imlia a 
partic,i])ant in the war without lior eonsemt, charnc.leriKinj; tho VicoioyM Rtaleincnt 
as wdiolly uimatisfactory and disappointing and oHWiitu, eo-operation to’Biilaui if the 
principles of dcmocnicy and siilf-deteimination were aiiplied immediately to the 
Government of India, with due safe^nanlH for the. minority mterests. Speakers of 
the MiniriUwial party suiiported the Uiuomst juirty's re.olutiou, mainly on Urn 
ground that it was a cpiosi.ion of proteoUng their own hearths and homes. 'I'hey 
demanded that fidl Dominion status should he graniwl to India after tho war. All 
the Opposition speakers (ex(‘cpt two, who favoured tho Unionist Tarty resolution) 
gpoke, la favour of the anmmlment. H'r W'ilhuni Rofmda, tlm only Jhiroiiean’ 
memher and Treshleut of the European AsHoc-iation, said that Ins Associaliim hud 
full sympathy with Indian aspirations and would ho too glad 
if they could got au aceeptahle form o£ Dominion status to-day. 
n'ho debate woa eontinued on ]\lomlay, tho Olh. Novonibor, wlum Mtan Ijitkaruddin 
secretary of the Oongiess l*arty, saivl tliiit Ins party hail taken up the <*orrect 
attitude in wanting to know Ix'fore India entered tho war as to what they W'tue 
lighting foi. \l(U%k Harkui AU (Moslem Leuyuie) did not support the resolution, 
as it deraandod Dominion Status. As a iMoshun l/’uguor lie <lenmndcil exmirdcLo 
independence ; nor would ]io support tho ilongiess amemiment. lie wanted a 
settlement ol all minorities (piostions before the <*stahlishnient of luderiendcnec.. 
Diwan Ohavianfal was of opinion that tho debate was being held on a e.omplelely 
unreal basis. The rcHOlution, he said, eondcmnoil iv!:giVHsion and Na/.ism but the 
Punjab (loverumont themselves Imliovcd in the-se two do(^tiines. 'Hiis was ovhlent 
from tiio number of ui rests that had taken plu<*c diiidrig the Inst two months and 
tho (‘ontiummMit in iirison of a momhor of the House without trial. If the resolulhm 
weto adopted, sauUhe speaker, there, could be no politi-al advance, foi it dcmandcil 
tJiati Dominion htatiis slwuild he esLaf)llHhe<l “only in I'onsullation with all iiurties 
eoneoriie<L’» During the Inst war, he mhlcil, then; was talk of self-determination, 
whndi had been roi^M)i(.en soon nflei the hosti lilies ended. At (he beginning of 
tins war here had been bilk of lilierty and freeihim-jn'orniHcs were already 
being fory;of(en. Aatuuh Afu'ajffi? hhnu 'Ifnionist), in a firicif Hjtei‘ch, whole-lieartedly 
su|mort(d the resoliitmiu He advised Mie members not to be misled by eahh-wonls 
ami oaUdi-phiases luul d^Aarecl, amid applause, that tho Punjab was witli the 
JVomier m tlm matter <>1 eo-operaliu/ wiili the Ibilish (iovenimeul. Dr. (InkvUhmul 
mirurnh a former AInnsler ot the Tiiniab, expiesHcd the view that the menial 
attitude of the I unjabi was to light. wheneviT Im got an opportunity, Hvon if the 
i’roiiuor uaa maac a ilwIaruUmi oi'iwbliin liidiu’ii i.urtirii»aUi.n m tlie war Uio 
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Pmijabi would have fon^^ht Ilimdicds and thonfeundfl of rcciiutB would have 
eome loiwaid. (There wcie Ministeiial iutei3U])tions challenp;ing thiB Btaleinent). 
Jle suspected that the real motive ol the icsolution was to pass a leactionaiy 
motion opposing the giant of i>onunioii Ktaliis vithoiit the consent of ‘Snll sections 
of the population.” It was neccssaiy, he said, fui the sake of detending India’s 
hearths and homes, to help the lliilish Oovemmcnt and fmht in this vsir, but at 
the same time all shades ot Indians must lully and entiiely cndoise the demands 
made by the Congress tiom the Biiiish Oovcnnment. Su Siha'nda? Hijat Khan 
was cheered when he rose to leply to the debah* Jle lofoiied at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but c:q)iessed the hope that tiie c (foils mode by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mi. Jmnah would not go in vain The lesoluliou buloic the House, he 
said, \\as oL the gfeatest imiJOitanco, loi on it tiio destiny ot the whole of India 
dejiended. It dcserveil dispassionate and eahn eoiisideiution. E\(iy honest man 
had expiPbfaed bis sympathy with the Alhos and eveiy eniinent Jmliuii had said 
tliat India did not w’ant l>argainintd That beina so, wdiy <lul some peojilo say that 
they would not co-oi>euito unh*ss Biitaiu deedarod hei aims lowaid tliis eomitiy ? 
'I'liis was bargaining ot a most des| lealilc kind. In the eoiiiso of his speech the 
ITcmici asked tJie Opposition im inbeis to show an examidc in history wlien woids 
had won mdepcndein'e. is deeds whiHi have won imlepend<*nce,” he deelaied. 
Conlimung, he said he would spurn a liicnd who woidd like to take advantage 
ol him in his dilUcnlLy ‘Thve Biitain whole-heaited, iiiifondilional and unetiiiivoeal 
suppoit, and at tlu^ taid ol th<‘ wai tlie poivei that yon use^ in favour of Briiiiiu 
can be used auainst bor if y(ju do not obhiin youi ol>)e<‘tive.” ITotU'Ctling, Sir 
Sikandur rcliuncd to the deehuation made by Sir Samuel lloare in bis ie<ent 
B]ieech in Vailmnunt. He said that the declination was clear cnou;.h. It meant 
that alter tlie war India would gc‘t llic same Pominiou Status winch was now 
being enjoyed by the otliei Dominions. He ad\ised the Guposition members to 
behove in what Su Saiuuol hud bohuuidy deedared, Bcoplc, saia the Pivnuer, had 
boon disappointed with the Vic‘{mo:^' 8 deehuation. He expresbcd tht? view that 
the Indians themselves wtue reajioiiniblo foi the disajii>ointing natine of that 
statement, for the majtu political party had asked the Vicexoy to make a d<vlaratio 3 X 
without a woid about tlie other parties. He eulogized the Vucroy, ehaiacdenzing 
him as a groat ifiend of India who bad the confulwu e of not only the major 
j/urty lint ot c\eiy section ol India. He "wuh sure tliat the Viceioy woulil evciiUiaJly 
succeed in bunging about hanuony and unity. Ucicning to eommuiial unity, the 
J’leniiei said that every att(*m[»t was being made to solve this prohloin. Ho did 
not believe Uiat the British Government were fliaiuUng in the w’ay of tluur piogress. 
If only the majority community weie geneioiis tow'arclfi the inmoiity tlie question 
would be solved without diHiculty. The (Vinriess w'ns undoubUnlly a big iioHtical 
organization but it did not (iommand the coululuice of tlie w'hole countiy. 

All amendment’s wore rejected and the XJnionst paity’s xcsolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by lOI votes to 39, 

ENTEllT\rNMJ5NT TAX 

^fhe Assembly passed another taxation iu(*aHure which w'ould biing an annual 
income of Hs. 80, (KX) to the exchequer ot the lucnincc. The measuie was an onhu* 
of the Governor picsciibing rates of enU'rtainmcnt duty, llithoilo, eiitcitaiiimont 
tickets upto tlie value oi four annus >verc excmjd but now, with tlie }»assage of 
tins order, a tax of six pics wuiiUl bo levied on tliese tickets. Tlic OppoHition party 
Btiongly obje<qed to the measure on the giouml that it was a diioct hit on the 
iioor classes. It was }Joint(‘d on hehatf of the Govoinmeut that the cinema w'lis a 
luxury and not a necessity of life. It they could not pay six pies, they should 
not go to cinemas and save Uie mouey^ 

Atuouunmknt Motion 

7th. NOVEMBER An udjouniment motion moved by MmWk Mazhar Alt 
Azhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government tor their failure to stop public 
motor vehicles under the Motor 'VohieleH Act of 3930 fiom picking up jiasscngcrs 
from unapproved motor stands, w'as xejce.ted to-day. Com men ding the motion 
to the iloxisc, the mover said that dds juactico was causing ineonvenionee 
to the public and was also resulting in mimcrous accidents. JlklaJor Khizar 
Byat Khan Timna, Ministei' for Ihibiic Works, replying to tlie debate, 
pointed out that under the piescnt rules of Hie Motor Vcliiclcs Act, the 
Government had no power to stop this practice. He, however, assurod the House 
that new rules empowering the Government to stop this practice would come 
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irito foH'O in A])nl 10 in and llioii (inly the micvani'e onihodicd ui the motion could 
be remedied. The EIolisjo then adjouiiuHl till Mo\eniboi 120. 

Dkmanh for Lrkss SK<!UUrTIK,S 

20th. NOVEMBER * -By HO voteti to iO, the AsHoinldy rcjec-ted the iidjournnient 
motion i)E Lula fk'Hhbandhu, Ouphi, (Gouuws), winch Boii}j,ht to censure the Govorn- 
ment fui '‘abusing the Presfl Eni(!r^ene,y Bowers Act, lOol, in dcnnuidiuf' securities 
fiom a lar^c number (A’ iiewsimpers and vrosses.’* TMoviiii*; the ailjouinniont motion, 
All*. Gupta said that he was surpnscMl to know that diinny^ their two years’ rei;inie, 
the Unionist Goveriinient hud domanded soi'urUies Ironi over lilHJ ncwspapeis aiul 
t>7 piesses, the toUd amount bcinji; Us. H )0. this a<‘Uou oL the (iovcrnmeiit, 
he thought, was iiitemU‘(l to throttle the press. By tiiking action against so many 
nc\vH])apers the Goveniruent had piovcd that it was a ^bnreiinenitic, govemmtuit” 
not a dcniocxatio one. Before Brovinc.ial Aulonomy was cstablislieil, the average 
amount of sccinity demanded in a year was about Ha. B),4”>() as compared with 
Us. 1.11,001) per year after the inauguration of Biovineial Autonomy. Broceeding, 
Mr. Gu}>ta stated that in 0.) ])er cent of the cases, securities wcio demanded wlion 
the iiapeiB tiled dcelarations. Jle wondered how judion could be taken before guilt 
was proved lie quoted iiisiaiices m which securities iveie demanded fiom paiievs 
which had nolhmg to do with politu*B or coninnuiahsm. lie also quoted from the 
Bpeecli ot Pii James Gngg in iiio (Vntral Asseudily to show that tlie Biess Kmer- 
gcniy Act was to ho used only when the newspapers incited violence lie could 
not uudoistand wliat vK>li‘nco had been preached by lliose piqiers >vlu(‘li bail not 
even been bom. All. Gu[»U eompaied the position in the I'liujal) 1o that m the 
provinces governed liy Ooiu',ress <lovernin'-nts lo }trovo that the Unionist Guveinmcnt 
had tried to Clippie the picss lu the I'nnjab. Hir tiiLufulff Ihjdt Khan^ Bienum*, 
ohsci'ved that a wrong mfcreiii'e had lieen drawn from the statement laid on tlio 
table of the Biinjab Asscmhly in reply b) a question by Lain Deshbandhu Gupta. 
1'ho statement iiududcd securities required riy the Brovinciid Govcn’iiniont and 
initial seeuntieB demanded by the District Magistrates. 'Fhe latter wimv alwa>s 
rcfuiKlablo alter three months iirovided no action was taken l>y tlu^ Bionncial 
Government during that peiiod. The ligures regarding applicants were in no way 
abnormal as compared witli the prfiCit*duig years, lu the c.aso of demands of initial 
seeuriUcs by District Magistrates, iK) per <*tmt o£ the seiiurit,ies rcpn^siuiUnl demands 
from new vouturcs of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no Ihiaucial backing, no exiiericnce in journaiism and were fn^qiicnt- 
ly dummies. The total Bum of Rs. 2,2J,(XK) was intlated by one jierson iryiipi, 
more than once to get a declaration. Eveept in the case of one (irinting picss, the 
initial securities of all newspujicrs and prissos, wliatever their amount diqiositiid by 
the new dechuants, \vere refunded id them after throe mouths. Thus the ,'ictnal 
amount held by the Government in the foim of dc}>OHils made by newspapers and 
printing presses was only Us. yV.Stif) and not Jls. 2,2J,IX'0 as alleged by the luover. 
The Bremier pointed out that when a person fih'd in good faith a docjaration for 
staUing a ncwspajier or punting press, his ]H)liticul (‘on\i(‘lions were not a basis 
for a demand for security. Security was only demamlcd in a(‘.cordauce with the 
terras of the Indian press (Emmgoiicy Powers) Act of VXih 'rixo Bremior quotetl 
facts and figures to sliow that the number of newspapers ns well as the amount of 
scc.urltioB demanded wore much less than compaml with the ])re-Autonomy period. 
OoncliKluig, he assured the House that tho s<‘cunti(iS were not demauded on ]>olitU 
cal grounds. The motion was put to vote and defeated by fiO votes to 19* 

HAND-OUPFINU op ASSKMUTiy MWMltKR 

2l8t. NOVEMBER After two hours* lively debate to-day the Assemldy rejected by 
D3 votes to L’j the adjournment motion ut Imla Jh^^hhamihu (hipla, (GongressA wliicfi 
song, lit to (‘cnsuie the Goveriimcni for (ho niisatishiclory natmc ol the reply given 
by tJie Bremier to tlie short noliro question r(*jiarding tluj Juuidcufhng of Sardar 
Ilari Hingh, m. i;. A. Air. Gupta said that the huiidiuining of an honourable mcni- 
hcr of the Honsc had j'uined not only him hut also the otJicr nicmbcrs of the 
IloiiHe* He <|uobi<l u h'tbM* of Saidnr Ilari Hiiivh in whicli the lattei luul repudiated 
the charge that ho was luimlcntred at tlio time of arrest because his behaviour was 
intemperate. Hnrdai Han Smgh slated that he was ealm, cool and dignilhal at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Gnptn asstated that the handcnning of Sardur Ilari Singli was 
against the police rub'S, becHusn liis oifence was not non-huHahle. Mr. <tupta re- 
gretted tliat even after tin* introdiieiion of Provincial Autimomy, there was, in tho 
Bunjab, still clistiiiclioa between Indian and European priHoncrs. 'J'ho Europoau 
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Viisoners woic not liand-enflod even if they comnntted a iion-}>iuln])le oflbiieo. 
Kei»lyini» to tiie debate, the i^tewter said tliiit it ^ave linn pain to ieaiii that 
vSardar llaii l^ingh, foi whom he liad f>icat leaaid, -was haiulciiQbd by the police at 
the time of Ins airest. He immcduitdy urdeiod an eiKiuii-y and tlio losult ot that 
enquiry was conveyed by him to the floiise. JIc hiinsc'll did not behove that Hardar 
I tan Sin^ih had lost his teiupei but the rei'Oit winch he had re(‘oi^ed from the 
District Slagistrate showed that Jus behaviuui was infempciatc He woiideit'd what 
agency he should use lor lioldiug an eiiquuy to lind out tiie tnitli He knew that 
there weic black sheep among the i»ohoc but the cntini police Joice was not to be 
blamed. Concluding, the Piciniei appealed to the iin tnbtMS oi the Opposition not 
to bung foiwaid adioui nmoiit motions on onliuaiy matlcis atul waste the time of 
the House. He was always picparcd to saiisly the membeis with regard (o any 
niattci oil wliudi they sought iutoiinalion. Ihe adjou in incut motion wms, howevei, 
defeated liy 53 voles to 35. 

StiiU'niiMMN'r triY T)km vnus 

24th, NOVEMBER * — {^ipiplcnientaiy demandh tor guints amounling to Ka, 
64,77.470 towaids oxixniditiuo on the consti uction ot the Tluil 1 1 ngation pioject, 
taniine u'liet, wai })ubiuuty, etc., wck* voied lo-day Out ot toiiitoen demands, only 
those rel.iling to tiie (‘onsti uctioii oi the dhal Piojoct and tamiiie iL‘lief waw dis- 
cussed, 3 he lost w'ere ]>asscd by a}>plying ilu' guillotine. A division was (dairncd 
by the Opiiosition on the demand toi ^^rant ol Kh 75 t KH i towaids W'ar inibluiily. 
'Hic demand waia granlod b> (>i voto.s to Jo iHwaii Cbamaiilal, Deputy Leader o£ 
tJie Opposition, nroli'stcd that md (aiougb time was allotted lor disi-ussion of such 
imiKutant supplcmcut.iiiy denuuids for grants. He said that the demand for a 
piogrammc like war publicity deserved much moie time than had been allotted. 

T3ie demand for a giant of Ihs. ‘do/.lbPdu towards cxpciulitiire on the Thai 
Project was opposetl by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Ih’ojoct w'ould not be a prolitable one as most of the area to )>o 
iriigatcd by this Jhuie<jt w'as sandy tiuct. 2hey also pointed out that on aceonnt 
of the outbreak of w'ur, the jukts of maehinery luid nsen abnoiinally aiul the 
scheme would entail heavy CKpoudituie on llio e.xclu'tpier. Repljing to the debate, 
H\r HitniUir Stngh Majilhta^ Minister for Revenue, Haul that they bud very ciirefiilly 
examined the tract and the t lovcrniuont wore of ojunu^u that the proj(‘cl 
would prove ])rodu<'.tivc. 3’he Pnimiyi\ speaking n(*xt, expressed hui prise that 
the Opposition nienibcis were opposing a measure w’hh'h would bciielit tlic ]<oor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to i rovidtMnigalmn through- 
out the i>rovuK'e ho that there should be no I amine hereafter in any part of the 
Ih o\ in<*e. 

A little heat was engendercHl when the demand for/tlie grant relating to 
famine lelicf was under discussion. A member of the Opp()sition mritle ecrtam 
allegatiOHH against a Eanuno Relief Dliieer. 'Hie /Vemter sugg(‘Hted that mendiors 
should not abuse the imvilege oi the i louse by making Hitch allegationR. He 
challenged the membor to repeat the allegations outside the ehamher, Diwon 
Chamanlal^ Deputy Leader of the Opposition, inim veiiina, said tluvt Urn memlicr of 
the OiiposiLion hail every rigid to criticise t lie (*onduct ol tlie piddle ofiieeis as the 
House was the suprmne boily. The Hpeaher roquesteil the luendicts not to uho 
defamatory language and lower the level of tlu* di-batc. 

City of LAiioKii Coupokation Ihi.i. 

27th, NOVEMBER Tlio hou. Major Khizov l(y\it Khan Tiivanct, Minister for 
Public Works, introdueed the Oily ol Lahoio Ooriioration Bill, drafted on tlm lines 
of tlie Bombay, Oaleutla and Kaiwhi ('‘or] 'oral ion Acts. Moving for rcfc>ren(*c of 
tlio Bill to a Hclect Comnutteo consisting of 25 juiembcis, the Minister said tliat the 
])rese«t Government, when it (‘ame into power* iuheiited the superseded Miudciptil 
Ooinmitieo of Lahore. The Oovernment took immediate steps to improve the I'oii- 
ditione. There were two obvious courses open to them W'lth legard to the future 
of the Committee* ciUu^r to revive the (''ommitt.eo or to set up a CC)i*i>orati 03 j, After 
due consideration, the Uoveninicnt came to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the difRonUy was to sot iif) a Corporation on the lines of the fCarachi Coriiora- 
tiom The Bill iwovided for thiee separate AUtJiontioB- a Corporation, a Btnncling 
Committee and a Chief Executive Dfllcei*. The Oorporation Council would consist 
of 53 membere, 6 to bo elected by special wiisiitucncies, 17 to be appointed by the 
Provincial (Government and the rest to bo elected. Opposition momberB oppoBcif 
the motion for a select committee* Ohaudhury Kruhna (Jopal butt (Congress) 
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moved for oirculiitiou of the Bill for ]mblu‘ opuuoii theicou. ]Tc chiiiac- 

toLiscd the Bill aB an aiiU'deiuociatic tiinl ic-mdionui'y ni**uBuio and apiicahMl to the 
Guveiiuiient not to iiish it tluuuj^h* He said that the piovision for the nppoint- 
luoiit of an oxeiMit'uo Ohh'cr by the (Juveiument wiis a ncaalion ot dcmoioaey and 
an iH'sult to loral st‘U-^ovoriiinen(. Htaum Rat^hnUi hatij Unji (Utixonmt), o])i)Osin‘!, 
tlie Uovei iimoiit motion, Hiud that the P»ill had been drafleii by the Adinuustvator 
of the Lahoic nlunuipality, who knew notlimu, ot the eity of l/ihoie. Maltk Barkat 
Ah, (Minislcirudist) iir^od that tlio Bill should not be rnslied thiouj^h but should 
be t^iven the widest juibhcity. Lata S'lfa Bam (Indein'iidentt, saj^poi (in^i, the eii- 
cuLatiou motion, loviewed the history of the old i\uinieipal Ooinmitlce and said 
tiiat tlie CoLpeuaaon Bill was an attempt to lalie a\Yay all the voweis of lo<‘al self- 
j^overn nient. The main cause oL the tiuluro ot the Lahore Miini opal 0((<iniuittee, 
he Bald, was tiic ]h‘ovisioii of sepiuate eleelorates. Tluit proYision was einbo- 
died in the in-csent Bill, In lua opinion theie Lauild bo no improvement in the 
condition of Laliore till the system oi loint cleetorales was hitioduecd. llie dis- 
suasion had not couiduded when the House adiouincd. 

ALLOWAN<ni TO IMiNISTKUH 

28th. NOVEiVIBEI^ :—La((t Di'^hhandfia Oupta (Oon^ioss) soiif^ht the leave 
of the House to-dny to move an adjoui nmenL motion relatuu!; to the “evasive and 
unsatifllactory renly ;i,iven by the (loveinnumt h> a (luestion elicitiny, iiitormation 
aljout the tiavcllia^ nllowain'es diawii by tin* Miinhima.*’ The ^^jir'ikar ])oinl,('ti 
out that the mol'on aiuounted to ciil.irHuio, the coiidin't ol tluj ( r<M'ernm(!iit which 
could oiily be done thioii^»,h a suh.slaiiti\o in»>tioii. A disi ussion followed on th<? 
question of the ailmiajiibilily ol the motion The Lirmt / a'^sincd the Ilonstj 
that salaiies and tiuvellin{i alh^wmiees w(‘ie jjanl to the MniisleiH ami the l\ulia- 
meutary BecTetaru's in aceoi dance with tJio rules sanctionoil by tho Jbnise, Jl the 
Ojkpobition had any doiii»t about tlin conduct of tho Alinislcrs oi the Bailiamciitary 
Hccretaiios they could biiiiji, forwaid a siibstanti\(* motion He asked Uu* Opposition 
members not to raise such Involons fpiesl.KMis and waste Ihe tun(‘ ol the Hoiisin 
S uch questions served no nsidul purjiowj. Ho fuiUier assuicd tlie House tliat no 
Munster or Parhamenlary Beoietary had drawn allowance ior travidliii^j; oiit-sido 
the nroviucc except wluui on olUciul busiuess. i>u Oopirhand Hha/pavn, Jjeadei 
of Uie Opposition Party, said that the Onpohitiou was entitled to know wind 
money was bcini^ snent by tho Miuiwlciial parly on party propujAanda, ''riie 
matter was ulUmatoly dropped on an ahsiminco bi'in); jiivtm l>y the Premier 
that if a fresh notice ot the qucbtiou were hiven, he would supply the iieix'ssary 
information. 

Lmiohk Oomj’j.nsath^n Biol (oonto) 

liiscnsmon on the Opposition Party’s motion for the cinuilutKm of the (hty 
of Lahoie Oorporaiion BUI was ii(*xt lehiiined. Ahdal Ans^ foinici l*re«id(mt 

of the Lahore Municipal HomuuUeo was cheered win*n lie ros<‘ to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Pull whh*h was full of d<*fects had l>eon 
broug'ht lorwuul only to stoi) the a.^h-ation for the revival of the Municipul 
Cummitice. ''Hic Bill, as framed. woul<l not servo tho best intorcstH ot the eity. 
Vroccedinij;, Mian Abdul A/iz pointed out that tho ( lorpo ration could iu>l lie set 
up for another cuuidc of years. Therefore fresh olcHdlons of tho Oouunitteo should 
be held immediately and, in tho moauiimo, the Bill should lie idnuilatiMl for 
clieitinu; publio 0 ])im<)n, Dr. (JokutckauHl Naranc;, former Minisler for Boeal 
B(‘lf-(Tdvcrnmcnfc, deiendum his aetiDU in Bupcrseding the Muniidi>al (loinmitti'o of 
J^ahoio, said that clue oonHidevatioii was icivon to tho matter by tho then (iovernment 
hefoic eoumij; to a conciusioiu The decision for Bupcrscbsion was unanimously 
leaclu'il. 9'hc ropiesculatioii ajiainst tho pupeiscf.sion was roeoived too late; 
otlnnwiHO lie would have r(‘sU>red the UommitUu Bupiiortin"; the circulation 
motion, Hr. NaraiiiA Haul that the Bill was a 'lolU'iP lepjslalion, thmef/>i<* it 
lUiisi he ciicnlated for eliciting pul>li<‘ opinion J\Ir. A". L. (Uniha, fFnib ]M‘iid<'nf 
sOppoiliiii.' the ciicidalion mobon, cinpbaMeed that tlieie w'UM no reaion why the 
CommiBee should not lie ie\iu*d. t^ihah Nuua:, a lonncr mnnicipaf 

(‘ommissioner, oupOM'fl Ihe circuhilion inolion, and said tliet tlu! Pall was only n 
(baft which uuooubledly liad some dclecla, 'I'hose drdecfn I'oiibl lie, removed m the 
BcUh'I. Oommitiee, nlie addiul. She aj»peahd to the (IppoMliou Parly noi, pt vole 
ior the < Iovernment mol urn for icicriinp, it to a Seh'ct (’lumoitlcc. Pumlit •'^'lirirmn 
Simrma and Pt. Bhaeatram ubo hupj'orted lhi‘ eircnbifinii ujoium, the dmcuhaioii 
on which had not couvUulcd, when the Houhi^ adjounicil ull Kuvcmiier ikt 
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Next (lay, the 30th. November, the Opposition mcmhei’s main objections to 
the Fill] weio, that it was bahcd on innleraociatic pauici]>les, containing as it did, 
the piinmplo of nomination, that the inteiestb of the citizens of Lahoie proper 
wexo not being adequately piotected and that the Chief Executive Oiiieei was made 
responsible to Government rather than to tJie Oori)oration. Ilci)lyim;^ to the debate, 
the hon. Ma]nr Kfitzai Hyat Khan Tttuana^ Miiiislcr for t^nldic Works ancl 
Ijocal Bclf-Goveinment reviewed the woiking of the past Miiiua})al Committee of 
Lahore leading to its suipeiscssion and oh,ngod the old Committee with not 

pioviding amenities of life to the I'dizons of Lulioic. The Congioss Baity ’s 
ciicnlation motion was pujssed to a iln ision and iojer*l(Hl. Next duy the Ist 
Peeembor, the Oiiposition Baity dei idinl not to co-opcialo with the Govc'rnment 
on the Select Committee of the City of Fjahoic Cf>ipoialiou IMl. iicloio the 

motion toL refei’ing the Bill to a Sele-t. Coinniiltoe was put to vote, the 

lj('nrloi ot the Opposition Baity loqiusP'd the thneinmont to apiioiiit two 

moie membeis of the Opposition Baity on the Oominitl(‘e. He jiouiU'd out tliat 
the Oppohilion Baity consisted oi <)1 membeis, out ol a Hoiiho ol 171, (‘Xi hiding 
tlic Hpealo'i ami thercdoio, a< ( oidiiig to then iuimcii(‘al stiengl h, they must bo 
gnen ono-thu(l reiJicseiitatiou on the S(‘l(‘' t Comniittc(‘ d'ho Firitr'-j statod that ho 
did not nee evi* lo eve with the Ije.ulei of the < ipjiosiJion m this i<‘snect. He was 
the TiOadei ot oiilv 31) memliois and not t*l. The hon, A'-'o.u/ ffijuf Khan Tiwa)ia^ 
htinistor in chaige of the Bill, said thiil, liefore constilnting tl’C S(»l(»»‘t Ooinnuttec, 
he had consiiKcd the la-ader of rlic Opposition Baity and iiK'Iuded Ins nominees in 
the roinnutP'e. At Bus late staee, it was not jMissihh' loi Jiiin to lake two moio 
nu'mlxM's oL the Opposition as aceoidiiig to the lules, the jicisoniH*! of the hiele<‘fc 
(\aninittec could not exceed 3 > dim Opoosition Bailv then moviul a inoiion that 
Master llarauam Dass (schiHlided caste) he apjjuinted lo the Committeii in phase ot 
hliudai (loi>al Hingh (Umonist). d'hc motion was defeat'Hl liy 8'i \otcM against 
4H votes. The 6>'oA;c'/ jcIusim] to aci-ejit the Onposition’s i(‘(iu(*sfc that caeh name be 
put to vote separately, lie pointed out that since the inaugiuation of the I\(*foimft, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when cia^i nanut oi tlie incnilx'rb of any 
8ielect (lomnuttec? had been put to vole sepaiately. Dr. Ooptclutrid Bhatqaoa, at 
this stage, informod the Speaker I hat as a protest Jigaiufll. the (‘h>Yernment atti- 
tude, he was withdiawung his noinuK'cs liom the S<‘le(‘t (’ommiUoe. dtie Speaker 
tlien jait to vote tJie names of the (kmnnitleo, cxeludiag ihobe ol tlm OiipohiUua 
Barty’s noinincos. The motion was earned by S7 against 47 votes. 

BviHiNii IN Bunmau 

4th DFiCFiMnKR '.—The Sjicakor, Htt iihahahu hiin. uilcd out of order today the 
ndjouinment motion tabled by ChnuOhii Knalina Oopal laitt (Coii^'ross) to discuss 
“th(^ Lnluic ol the (/oveiinuent lo chock tlie rising jujees of toodsMiirs and olJier 
art lull's. Olqccting to the leave being granteil to the motion, Uio Brenner, Sir 
Fthfwder IJijat Khan sukl that the prices wont up two weeks ago F)ut now tlu'y 
were eoming down, lie, however, assuivd the House that the ({ovenimi3nt weio 
watcliuig the price moveinonts imd that it was pieniatuie to discuss the matter. 
('hnudhrl Krwina (topaf, Ihiti alleged that there wtis a genetal impression in tho 
province that most of the members of the Govern men t liud made Jiundreds and 
thousands of riipoes since the outbreak of the war and that this was why tlic 
Government were not c.heeking tho rise in the prig's. Ptemi *r strongly ic- 
juuliatod the allegations and challongi'd the mov(M* to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion, Tlie Bremior also drew tlie attontion 
of the Houflo to the Hotting up of the Brice Control Fioaid in thelunjnhand 
assured tho House that the Gov<‘nimeiit would give duo considuxation to its 
recommendations. Sa?dar Lalt^mgh ((kingress) informed the f^poakor that some 
members even of the Opposition did not see eye lo eye with the mover of the 
motion On this mutter. Tho Fpmkor ruled tlic motiou out of oider. 

Dkut IvBin'iMrriON Bill 

11th. DKdSMDKR : -An interesfiug Bitiiation developed to-day when some 
members of the Ministerial Party (iJaim(jd a division on a motion of tho 
Opposition Party, and, ui tho division which followed, the members of the 
Opj)osition I^nrfcy remainod neutaah while one of tho members of the tTniomsl 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition nud all otliers against it.. The 
motion was tlius io3o<tied by 8f> vo<o» h> 1, The motion in question was for the 
(urculation of the Punjab Holief of Indebtodnoss (Amendment) Bill, moved by Lala 
Dumchand {Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put tho motion to a 
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votr, A infinibi'i- of Iho T\Iiiiistprua I‘ar(.y claimod a division while the Opposition 
Thirty Leader, Dl* tr.)pichfm(l Bhmqava pointed out to the Bpeaker that the mover 
as well as the MU])poiterB of tlie motion did not claim a division* The Speaker 
pointed out that ho woiiUl p,o aceoidiuj; to the rarliumcniary piacUee. When votmjr 
to >k place, the memhers ot the Opposition Paity did not walk into the lobbies 
The luombcis of the Miiustierial Party only rocoidcd then votes. (Jno ol 
lecouleil his vote in fn\'oui and others at;ainst the motion, which was thus derentod 
amidst Miuistoual <diccrs. Dinnn (Jhaniaulnl, Deputy Fjejder ot the, Opposition 
Ihuty, pointed out to the Bpeakei that, ac^'-oidinj; to paihameiitaiy ]>ioveu(n‘e those 
>Yho had shouted “ayes” must vole Cor th(‘ motion Borne nn'nibcis oi the IJnioniht 
ihiity, ho said, had' shoutoil hiyohMiut votetl jupiinst the imitinn. lie luj^cd the 
speaker to <lei*lnio llie division null and und. 'I'lie vSpi'akoi ^ I'ostiKuied Ins rulinL' 
arid put the GoveriiTnent molion loi iclcrring the llill to a Belc<*t C'ominittee. llie 
motion was caiiicd without a division. 

EaiUer, the meniheis of the ( )]»posilit)n Pinty, speakiie; on the circuhilion 
motion, criluused the provisions of th(‘ Bill and chameUM ised them as dmstic 
Wliilc tally a;;i‘eein'j!; with the piinciple ol tlu' Bill toi {j^iviin; d(i))t rehef to the 
poor uiAi uuilliurists, they ixiiiiOmI out that the liill beiim ot a dinstio niitiue, ^ nuist 
bo cnciilated lor tlu' jjiuposoof elivitiii}; public opinion. Sit (n>/\ ulchnn I N’ltnttui 
cxniesseil the \uwv thnt t,lio iut<Mition ol the (}(»\ciiimi’nl, wtis to wipe out. the, 
entile dhts lie saw in the Hill some sinistci niulive lli'plyinu, to the debale, 

the Bf'tuict said that I, In* Hill nvms b(‘li>u' 1,he public* lor the, last two months 

and those w'ho wuintc'd to es|.M*ss tlieii opinions bad tlono su either thronidi the 
Ihess Ol throimb llu^ meinheis of Ihis House. Ho howc'vi'r, welcomed opinions at 
the t'oinnuttee stace. He eluu.i'd.eused the Opjaisiiion motion as a diititoi y one 
and appealed to the riual inendiers of the Opposition Ihirty not to supjiuit the moUon. 

VlPLAm? PANr'lIVYATn lUfjli 

12th, DECFAIHKU : -Tlic rtnestion-Uour was dispensed with in order io 
pass the Villa.i>c Hanelinyats Ihll io-<lay. rnitiatin;^: the debaU^ on the third 
reading, Sardtn lion HuKjh. i ( Jong ress) strongly opposed Iho P»ill and said 
that the 0])posiUon Party w'lis more ki'en and eager than the (loiernmenli on 

rehahilitalion and reeonsU’uelion oi Punjab villagob so that the vilhn'ers might Im 

trained in self-goviwnment. But their main objeid.ion to tli(‘ present P»!ll was that, 
it contained harmful piovisions. Khan j\fnlnL Ymnl Khan (Ibiiomst) thought tliut 
the Bill markedly imt>rove<l the Old Act. MohiL ///os, nan? and Lain iJornij 

(Oongvoss) opposed ilio mensiue. Boidying to the dihale, Kin oir Ihjad 

K an Tiivtuia, Miriisiei for Devc'lojmient, said that llie village panchuyat syslem 

was a Wwadf‘shi model of self-govcinment. 'Hiey W’t‘ro trying to reviv<‘ that through 

tins Bill and thus eouter a ginut boon on villngiM’s. llceariliiig lranc*lnse, he added, 
even in the erase of the dislriel. boauls and munnnpal (‘onumtloes the rule-making 
]»ower rested with the Oovcinmcnl. The tJoviaanncmPs intention was to give the 
widest ])OBsilde franehise, so that every villager eonld have a say in rhe affairs of 
the village. The. mmorilics nml schodnied cnHtes wordd be fully HafeguanhxU 'Phe 
third reading of the Bill w'us passed without a ^l^^ihlon. At the suggest, ion of the, 
Pronner, the House adiourued for Xnms holidays im moot ayiain on the, 8ih. 
January ID 40. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Peshawar— 14th. to 28th. September 1939 

OFpicr u. Birj. Pvwhkd 

Iho autumn session of (ho N. W. Front, ier Lf'iiislat.ivc Asscmibly eommetued 
at IN'shawar on the 14tlL Scplembor lOJD w'llh WaHI: Khmla Itn.r Khav^ 
Spcflke.r in the <*hair. The House transacted onimii business mid tpiickly joissed the 
N. W. K. P. Agriculturist Dobtois Bidiof (Aincmdment.) Bill, (ho Entertainment 
Duty (Amendment) Hill mid the Piimary Eilmdiion (Amendment) Bill, ''Plm 
OcvmdaH Biih '^bieh mined at penalising those who indub'c in hwisn, provocative 
and abusive writings and speo/mes, was rcferriMl to a Select Oommittoc to 
report by Beptomber 25, 
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NOJSr-OFFIOIAL BILLS 

Table Waters Bill 

The House then discussed the Table Wateis Bill taxing aerated waters at 
the rate of one j»ice per botte. The measiiie came in for stiong opposition 
fiom various sections of the House including some Gongiess members, hir. 
Meherchand Kha7ma'’H motion for circulating the Bill foi eliciting public opinion 
was lost. Eai Bahadur Chimaitlal^ Pailiamcntaiy Secietary, who introduced 
the Bill pointed out that the proMuce was consuming about 1,0S,CX),000 bottles 
and said uiat by taxing them the Government would get an additional revenue 
of Es. 1,75,000.^ He added that the Bill would not aflect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 15th. September, when Saidar A'jit Singh'^s 
motion that the Bill be lefciicd to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September 25 ivas i ejected and the Bill w'as passed. 

Control of Prioes 

The Assembly held two sessions to-day. The House devoted the afternoon 
sehsioii to the discussion ot ]\Ii. tihdul Rub Aibhtaf^s adiomnment motion relating 
to the action to contioL the piiecs ot ioodslnfts in the N W F. Ihorince in oitler 
to lucveiit undue piofitocLing The motion w'as lost. Itoplying to the debate, 
]\li. lihanjii Ram Oaudfn, Finance Miiiistei said ttiat im*reasc in tlic piuea 
of foodstutis was inevitable lollowing tlio declaration ot w^ai and he assuicd 
the mover that the Govcinnicnt liad done cveiy thing possible under the 
eiicumstanccfl, without rcsoi tin;', to drastic mcasuics. d'he Minister added that 
the iciircsentiitiyos ol the Goveinmont had confened with leading merchants of 
Peshawai and lixed the lates ot foodstuds Rnt Raharlnr Chiman Lai, l^ailiamentary 
Secret nry, cnuinoratcd the various stops which the Government had taken to 
icgulato the piu*,cs of commodities in the piovinee. 

Tribal OumAnjiS 

18th. SEPTEMBEE Pr. Khan ffahth, the Premier made a speech to-day, desenb- 
iiig the mcaaiircB w^hicli were wntlun llio scope of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat tiic mciuicc of raids and kidnapj'Cis m tlio southern 
districts of the Fioiitiei. The ocensum was Eai Bahadui Midirchand IChanna'a 
adj'miinmcnt motion to discuss the huluro of the Guv eminent to take any timely and 
elective action on tjie report of the Bannu Eaid Entpiiry Committee. While not 
obieeting to the motion, the Pri'inier said, “'riiis Govornment is of the people and wo 
arc not afraid of any eoiuiemuation. Ff we are faulty the House will see it but if 
the people attnbute imagiutiiy iauUs to us we <lo not mind.” The motion was 
eventually disallowed by tlie Hiicukei* 

NuN-opFrorAL Bills 

The ITouso also (Ifscusscd to-day iionofli<‘ial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Rahlchan Nishtar^s Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. J’. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
mnle and female heirs of occ-ujauicy tenants would be entitled to inherit occupancy 
rights nneonditionally. idardar AjH Singles N. W. F. P, Sikh Ecligious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Eai Bahadur ^fehrchand Khmna and Lula Tck (Ifamd jDhingra to introduce 
the K. W* F. P. Dowuy Pi-estrietion Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Eestraint 
Bill respectively, 

Aujottunment Motion 

20th. SEPTEMBER t-Tcn members of the J\Iuslim League Party in the 
Assembly hoa<led by their leader, Bardar A ura^i'zgeh Khan, staged a w^alk-oiit to-day 
as a iirotCBl against the decision of the Speaker ruling out of older t^ardur Aurang- 
eb’s adjournment motion to discuss the manner in which the Government conduct od 
the recent selei-Uon of cnndidati'S for Niub Telisildarsliii>. Mr* Abdul Rashid Khan 
was the only member of the Miislun League Party who remained in his scat 

Eai Bahadur Mvhr (Jhand Khmma sought leave of the House to diBCUss his 
adjournment motion relating to the alleged fiuliirc of the Government to prevent 
and (‘ombat the raid committed on 9’cri (Koliat Distiict) on the night between 28th. 
and 29th. July last. The mover regretted that, though timely intimation w^as given 
to the Govornmont in regard to the possibility of a tnbal raid on Ten, yet no pie- 
cautionary measures wore adopted. Doctor Khan Sahib^ the Ih’emier, said that the 
condition in the Fronlicr Province, especially in the distric.ts of Dcra Ismail Khan 
and Bannu and pari of Kohat was soiious, and it was impossible fox the Govern- 
ment to draft police and Frontier Constabulary to every part of the threatened 
districts. The Government were, however, doing their best to improve the coudUion 
25 
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prevailing in those rlistiicts. As icgards the raid on Tcri, the Picraicr assured tho 
mover that the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary was most 
successful and tho raiders weie not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was rei‘-overed* In view of the leidy given ))y the Piemiei, Eai 
Bahadur Mckr Chand withdrew his motion* 

Official Bills 

21st. September : — Tho House disiuissed onicuil Bills lo-day and quickly passed 
the N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Courts Piegulatioii 
Amendment Bill and tho Puniab Munu'ipal (Nortli-Wcst Fiontier lh’ovin(‘Q 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the 22nd. September, tho House a(l(li)})tod tho 
report of the Public Acouiits Committee on appiopriatiun accounts lor 1()37-U8 
and adjourned till the 25th. 

Tub GopifDAS BjjJj 

25tb. SEPTETVTBER .—The Assembly coiisuleied the Norih-\Vi‘st Frontier Pro- 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at ])cnnlising any person who publicly used foul, 
abusive or othciwisc indecent laiigiiaucs likely to cansc a bicach of the i)eaco between 
diffeient sections of tho yuiblie. l)i. Khan iSa/uh, tho Ibeniier, })r<*M(‘ntcd to tho 
House the icport of the S(‘lect Committee on the Bill and then moved toi its 
consideration clause by clause. Jtai Bahadur Melnrhand Kftanna niov<>d that the 
Bill he ciioulated for clicitpig public opinion tlien‘on till January 1), llUd. Mr, 
Khanna said that the c'onditions luevailnip, in the province did not wairant lesort 
to a measuie of such Hwooi>ing natuio. hinaaa Uhaiijaruu Oundln, Kitiaiico 
IMinistor, agiecd with the nioviT that llu' Bill \\i\^ an ev(ruoL<liuiuy incasuie, but 
assured him that it would be used in only extiaoiduuuy and t'Xtremo cahus. Bar da?* 
Ajira7u/i:cb Khan, Leader of the (Opposition deplored that for oidinary tunes 
extraoulinary measures were being resoiled to. Opisising tho eirculation motion, 
Hr. Khan SaJnh refilled the argiimeiils that the Bill aimed at cuiinng the c/ivil 
libertioM of the iieople* The Bill, he said, would bo a]jphod only to those porsoim 
who Indulged in abusive languages luul ereated misidiief by fivlhc pr(>).agun<la. 'iJie 
motion was lost. 

EaiHer tho Ifouao passed tho N. W. F, IK Muslim Wuqf Amendment Hill, 
the Opposition party df'cliiung to take part in the discushion. 

lIlNDUH & BiKHH in CoNSTAmiLAUy 

26th. SEPTEMBER :—A non-ollieial resolution re<*omm<’iidincj: to tlic J*roviu{*iiiI 
Government to approach the Ocutial (iovcinmoui for giving julecpiato ropriiHentation 
to the Hindus and Hikhs in tlm Frontier (JiuiBlabulary and Khassadar forces was 
discussed to-day. itiu Bahadur zl/u/ir Chand Khanna, tlie mover oi tlio resolution, 
referred to the Baimu JiKpiiry Commitlee Iteport and saM that the raids and 
kidnappings wore assuming a eommunal luin and hence the question of granting 
adequate rcprescntat.ion to the minorities was all the more necessary. Miisli in 
members, both from the ('Congress and Muslim Ijoagno benches, opiaised the 
resolution while Hindu and HikU members flU}»ported it. Hr* Kha^i Hafah, Premier, 
annaiinced that tho Provincial (lovorament would shortly bo communicating with 
the Government of India regarding tho repreKontation of Hindus ami Dikhs in 
tho centralised section of tho Frontier Constabulary. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, qbservctl that his resolution was of very great, signijjcanco from the 
minorities' point of view and he refused to withdraw it. The resolution was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 

The Goonoar Bill Phintil) 

26th. to 28tli. SEPTEMBER : —A fter three day’s discuBsion, the Assembly 
passed on the 2Hth Seplomber the N. W. F. I*, (jroomlus Bill providing for the c,()utrol 
of gooudas^residing in oi frequenting the provnn^c, aiul their removal elsewhere, tnnl 
for penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendments, nuinbonng 53, were either lost or witlulrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which weie a(?ce}>tcd. A point of order was raised by Mr. Ahtlur Hah 
KiMar (Indefiemlnut) that the Bill was beyond the si-ope of a Provincial Legislature. 
Ho remarked that the objort of tJio Hill was b> einiK>wer tho I’rovnudid Govern nnuit 
to expel a person from tlic province and ingulate his inovruni'iits oven after his 
expulsion. Tliis was ultra of a provincial legislature. Ho furUicr observed 
that tho Bill ailetded tho British as well as non-Bi itisli Hubj(nds amh taking into 
consideration tho gcogra])hical (‘onditious of the North-West P'rontier riovinc^u, 
expulsion might bo to a place in or outside Induu He <5luimod Uiat so far as 
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powers to legislate for expulsion outsido India of those persons who were not 
Biitish subjects was concerned, they had been vested in the Federal Le^;lslatule, 
The expulsion of Biilish subjects fiom India, or fiom one unit to another unit 
in India was not piovided anywheie. The Speakar ruled out the point, holding 
that following the example of tlie Defence ot India Act, where similar powers had 
been mentioned under the heading ‘‘Public Older.” the Bill fell within the purview 
of the phiase “Public ordei” mentioned in the Provincial List. 8a?dar Aurangzeh 
Khan^ Leader of the Muslim League Paity, opposing the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name o£ the iu*ovinee. tSome day, he hoi)cd, the evil 
would be righted. Rai Bahadur Meh) dhaiid Khayma, Leader of the Hindu-fisikh 
Nationalist Paity, opi^osed tlie piinciple of the Bill, Mr. Pir Bakhsh (Independent) 
remarked that the Bill cicatcd a bad piecedent, though nobody could be found 
to sympathise with gooiulas. Mr. Ah<hu Pnh (Independent) feaied that 

the Act might be uhcd luthlessly by a “thud ])aity” in the couiiliy some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Piemiet ga\e an asHinancc that llic Act would be 
a}>plied, without disciimuiation, to all jtcisoiis who used foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khim Buhib jnoceedctl jo leniaik, “Rome honouiablc 
members have inentumcd that the ohinds aie icn]>pcaiing and that thcic is a 
possibility of the loidaccmiuit ut this (luveinment by an uresponsiblc goveinmcnt, 
who may use the Act rutlilcssly against its sponsors. Lot me assiac all the 
hoiiomabic members that we arc r(‘ady lor all evcntualijics. Those who arc out 
to fiee their count ly aie never atiaul to meet all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” The Assembly then adjourned sme dte. 

Special Session — Peshawar— 6tb, & 7th. November, 1939 

IlRriOLUTION ON WaU 

A special session of the Assembly commeneed on the 6th November 
1939 when the ilouse disaisscd the resolution on the War crisis 
moved by the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan 8aheb. Speaking on the ivsoluiiou 
the Premier stressed that it was of the utmost imuortunc,e that they should 
maintain a united fiont in the struggle lor securing freedom of India. “If the 
British people are asking the ]»c()plc of this country to muko sacrifices in tins 
war, the latter are entitled to ha told of the cuusc for which the Biitisliers are 
fighting. If they want to liave ns as conn ados in the battle against 
Oermua aggression for securing llie freedom of JHdanil, they must be T^i’^pared to 
lemove from our minds Ihe doubts and convince us that aft.cr the wai, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely ecjual terms and our freedom uncon dition ally 
and ungrudgingly be accorded.” It would be a great sin, continued the Ih’emier, 
for those who are the ])eoples’ rojircsentatives to sit quiet and not demand a clear 
declaration from the British Governmciii of their intention after the war. It was 
for the JIouso to decide whether Hit Hiimuel Uoare’s statement gave a correct 
interpretation of the conditions existing in India. Gandhiji extended the hand 
of fnendship to Britain, but the latter had spurned it. The Premier said, “Our’s 
is the weapon of non-violcneo witJi which we shall fight to tlie last. The result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exploitation and ignorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Oomduding. the Ihcmier 
said that the sjieedy solution of the present vital problems icquired that quick 
agreement should be reached between the pcojile of this countiy and England. 
Q'hat would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritating and jicltifogging discussion. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
the words “including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the Provincial 
Government” and adding the words, “and in view of the failure of the British 
Government to moot Indians demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern- 
ment cannot associate itself with the British policy, 

Sardar Aurangzoo Khaiu Loader of the Muslim I^eagtie Party, moved the 
League amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, he was performing 
his duty towards non-Cougross India* Ue traced the negotiations between the 
Viceroy, Midiatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and attiibutcd the failure^ of the talks 
to the non-compromising attitude of the Congress which, he said, had claimed 
to represent the whole of India. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan bolioved in a free India 
but not in an India dominated by Congress Imperialism, which was as poisonous 
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ftB Blilisli Trnponali'^m* TJie MtisIihi League clemaiulecl a seiiBG of security, 
justice and tairplay iiom tlie majority community and welcomed the Biitish 
Government's decdaiation rejmdiatinti, the Oon^icss <‘hiim to re])icsent the whole 
of India. He paid a liihute to tho jiersonahty of" Mr. Jiiinah and condemned the 
ConjiTGss for not reco^nisiiift the Muslim League as an authoiitativo leprescntative 
body of Indian Muslims. 

Kai Bahadiu Mehrchans] Khamui refuied the arf>iimcnt that tho ]\Iiisiiius 
constituted a minority and said that their population in the woild was '["iU 
nullions. He declared that the British Government had failed to make a iorir(‘t 
estimate of the conditions prevailing in India and ho uiged Ihc framing ol a 
constitutLon for India by her own people. 

The lion. Mr. Bhmifwahi Gami/n, Finance Minister (niticised Sir Samuel 
IToare's statement that the King's OoYeinincnt would bo (‘arni'd on and dci'laicd 
that India’s noble tight toi Irccdoiii w'onld bo piiiHucd with M^'our and eaniostncss 
to the last man. Minority piobleins existed in every couuliy and the pii'scnt 
w'as not the occasion tor the jiarlics to light among tIioniscl\cs. IJicy should 
unite against the iorecs of Biitish rmp(‘iuiliHm. He ai>iicalcd thiongh SiiKhic 
Aurang/.eb Khan to the (fovornmcnls of Bengal and Bunjal) to i(‘si;.'n at this 
juncture and make common cause with tiie GonorosH G()iu*huling, Mi. Gandhi 
said that the days of tho aiislociacy woic over and challenged Mi. Auraiiyzcb 
Khan to form an alternative statdo Mlnistiy in the Fiontier. 

Pir Baksh Khan, Dr. C. (*, Ghosh, ]\Ir. Ahdnl Jifishid Khan, Mr, Kamdar 
Khan and others took ]>art in the debate. Disenssioii had not concluded when 
the House ad)oiiincd till the nevt day, tho 7lh November, wlnui the 
representative chaiactcr ot the Muslim I -(‘ague to speak on behalf 
of the Muslim India was queHtioned by the Muslim Goiigress memlmiH. 
Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qar.^ AtUuUlah Khan, Education 
Minister, saul that the Frontier Ihoviuce which w'as inliabibal by 91 per cent of 
MuBliras was a Congress province and how could the MuHlim Li^ague, const itut<‘d 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landloids and litloholdors, ro)»r<5Hent the ]<oor 
Mualims ? Lie declared that the Congress was always ready to settle tlm (*onmiinnjil 
quefitions with the Muslim League but the dillkailty was that the Congn'ss, which, 
as a lion-communal organisation, could siieak on ]>(*half of the whole of India, was 
unable to recognise tho reia'csciitative charact^U' of the Muslim l^eugue. 

Kai Bahadur Imar l)it$ Sawhaney said that tho failure of tho liritish Govern- 
ment to declaro her war aims showed tho Imukruph-y of British stiitcHmiiushij). 
‘Why were not Indian iioUticiil leaders consulted when India w^as involved in war V 
he asked. The communal dilFei cnees existed in every country, ho added, but the 
situation in India had been greatly accciitLiaicd by forcing the oonunnnal awanf 
on India. 

Mr. Abdul Rah Khan Nishtar criticised ]\rabatina Gandhi for lus inconsistency 
regarding jiarticipation in tho war as imlicated in his stutemonts issued from time 
to time.” He opiiosed that part of tho resolution which stat.od that in ordoA* to 
secure the co-oi»eration of Indian jicoplo, the priiuiiplcs of dcmoeracy should he 
applied to India and its iiolicy should be giiidcil by her pcojde. Freedom, ho added, 
was their birthright and it w'as dilheult to attain indcjiendeiK^o by arguments aiiu 
Btatcmcntfl. They must make sacrifieca and ornate some conditions in India 
under which Britain will be compelled to part with tho powen 

Winding up the debate, tho Premier, Vk Khan Sahib charaetorised Muslim 
League amendment us lifeless and disaiipointing. He hopi^d it would bo withdrawn* 
He appealed to tho members that when they sjiokc irom a public platform they 
should endeavour to educate those who wore being exploited and deceived by 
inlerested persons. Addressing British statesmen, the Frcuiier said, “Wo shall fight 
for you ; we shall give you rotaiiits for the freedom C)f Folaud ; but what will ^vo 
got after tho war ? Not £rci*dom but couUnuaiiee ol slavery, hcciuisc somebody in 
India is not saiislicd.” “The question is not of hie and death for our country/’ 
dcchuod the Bremior. “Let m unilc at this juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. J^et us lie one nalion, let us not be in league with those who want 
to kooji us in liondago”. lie npi>eiiled to tlie meiubcrs not to be niishul by the bogey 
of ‘religion in dangiT’ and unite for Urn common cause of the freeiloin of India. 
The Muslim liCaguo amendment was r<‘j(‘<‘le<l without a division and the Ihemier’s 
resolution was adopted in an amendetl form. A division was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned ntne dk\ 
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The Indian National Congress 

Conference of the Secretaries 

liomhay — S7th^ June 1030 

A xneotin^ of tho Secret aries of the Provincial Conjiross Coitimitlecs was held 
in Conftreas House, Bombay, on the 27tli. June 1909. Babu Rajendia Prasad presulod* 

He esphuned the object ot tho meeting.. The A. I. C. 0. havinp; adopted fai- 
roachinp, changes in the Oongiess ConBiitution the I*. C. Cs had to make nei^essaiy 
atljustments in their own constitutioim. These adjustments weie to be etfocted at 
an early date and the changed constihitious submitted to the Woiking Committee 
for appiovah For the smooth anti elTccUvo woikirig oL the Congress machinery a 
number of suggestions weic made, fc^ii Jtajendra Ih-asad stressed the nc(;cssity 
of the Head Otlice being peiiudically inlormcd ol how things wcie going on in the 
ju’ovinces and tho Congress maidunory iimrtioning. Tt not monthly at least quaitoi- 
ly ropoiifl must bo siihnuUed to tho A. I. C. 0. odico. It would also help the 
provinces to loccivo penoduial rojioits ol enrolment of members and other matters 
ironi the dislrn ts, Uiulor this arrangomont the disputes will bo settled as they 
arise instead of aecuininlatuig and then being disposed ot huuicdly. 

The now T>oimancnt eonstituencios should 1)g formed immediately and not later 
when mismbcrs are cniollod and thus cause mvon foi snsnieion. 

The A* r. C* C. otlico icceived all mnnneia of eomplaints calling foi immediate 
ralicsR. Tt is not possible to give ledrcsa unlesH fa<‘ts are gone into and all sales 
heard. Tho Trilnuials as envisaged lu tho new Constitution must bo immediately 
brought into being to fiuulitiito the Hcttloment. ol olnetion and other disiiutes. It 
was suggested that tlie A. 1. C, 0. othec should scud model rules foi tJic election 
of tribunals. 

Some suggestions were ulsf) made and adopted with ri'ganl to the office 
machmei7. UiUt'O soeretarics in towns and dmtriets must be familiar with tho 
otlice routine and have tolerable knowleilgc of tho Oonstilntiom 'i’hoy should also 
know some accounting. 

An auditor is to bo appointed for every provin(*o. The A. X. 0. 0. oflioe will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adoptetl in tho proviiu'cs. 

Towards the coiudnsion of the meeting, Hhri J, B. Kripalani explained how 
flf) per cent of our quarrels would ecasc it scerotarics and otneo hearers did not 
become patty men wlien admuiisionng their duties as sooreiarios and of lice ImarciH, 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was neccHflai7 for tho provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accomiis and keep constantly on the move. 

No resolutions were i)a8sed. 

Circulars to tho Provincial Congress Committeos 

The following Oireulars wore issued from time to time by Acharya J, B, 
Kripalani^ tho CougroBS Bcctotnry, to the I’rovinciHl Congress Oommitlecs 
I-^Alla>habad-Srd» July lOHO 

I draw your atiejition to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. T. 
0, 0. meeting held iu Bombay. As soon as the now Constitution embodying tho 
(rhanges is ready, copies shall be sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done in Bombay was published in tho press you 
will commence your woik in the light of tho now rules made. 

I also draw yonr attention to the vaiious rosointions i)assed by the A, T. 0. 0. 
in Bombay. You will please note that the Woiking Committee have fixed July 
.'ilst as the last date l^y whidi all tJic Tribunals hi the pioiineo arc to ))c formetl. 
yon will idease send iiifonnation of funnation of Tubniials to this Ctliec. You 
IKirhaps know that i( the provuiees fail to form the ^I'nhunals liy the end of tins 
montli the Working ('omnuth'C uill have to foim such 'IVilumnls for the province. 
1 hope it will not be iicei'ssary for the Woiking Comniitteo to inlorvenc in thm 
matter and even if (berc arc parties it will bo ]ios8jblo to foim this judicial body 
unanimouHly or at least by the majority that is ju'eessary fr/r its formation. 

I am Hcnduig yon hm'ewilh ior your inlonnutioii and punlaneo n copy of the 
time table made for the onrolmeut of primary lueniluxs and hn' guiding Uie con- 
gresB clocUonia this year* 
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The new Constitution has made ceitain changes in the priiuai-y membership 
form. Even if the new ioima aie not ready, yon will ^ please see that the father a 
name or m the case of a maiiied woman, the husband's name is recoidcd on the 
piesent form. You will also see that ev * y form that is filled is attested by a 
witnebs. 

II— Allah aha(l~-3'rd. July 7 PSD 

It has come to my notice that subordinate Conc^ress Committees have in 
various places passed icbolutions calling lu qiKjbUon the decision ot the A, I. 0. 0. 
ficvcral Committees have oi;j,aiiised meetin^b to condemn its docisions lu rived at by 
the only dcmociatic method, that is ^ !)> a majoiity vote. It must bo Realised that 
OoiiaresH CoinmittecB aic under the ^uiisdictioii oi the xV, I 0. O. They have to 
^vojk under it and cauy out its instiiictioiis. It siiboidinato uii:'anlsatioiiR question 
tlic authority of the siipciior oi^iuiihalion undei which llicy have to woik and 
whose iiihiiuctions tlioy have to cauy out, there will be no discipline iclt m our 
oi^mniRatioii. It wo allow siu h iiidisi*i]»lijn‘ unchecked, wi^ may dcspaii ot or|/aniB- 
nm tlic <‘Oiuitiy tor any ethclivo adiun at^ainst our ot»i>on<mts. 

1, thoiefoio, request all the Jhovimaal Cunuicss Committees to warn Conf!;refla 
Committees suboidinale to them, apaiiist all such undobiralile aidivitics Wheie warii- 
m^s, proves incirec^tne ju^tion may ne taken. It must howmver be understood that a 
icqucst 01 siij^i'cstion can always lie, made lo the A. I. C. 0. 

J 1 1— Allahabad- 7fh, July iPiO 

The eonhTcncc*, of the Hi^cretaiuss rif the Proviiudal CVinpress Committees, which 
met at Doiiibay on Jnmj ‘JS, lU.'lh, dt‘cided, amon^' other tiiinjis, Umt a uniform BVRkin 
of aeeounts be adopted by ull i’Mivineial ('onjjnesb OomrniMetjs end tlicir Eiubordiiuito 
eoninuUees. At piesent our accounts in seveud ih-oMm-ial Con);ress Committees, 
let alone their HuboulinaliC eomnnUee.H, are in u very uuhatisfaeloiy and disordcicd 
stale. This is h^'lily <leiou,atcu’y to the of our }.'reat or}- animation. I'hc All 

Jmlia Confi;iesH (kmumttee meeting, at tlomhay adopted eonstUiitional ehaiiiCes with a 
view to pur|;(} the Conj-avsK of nT(\i*;u launch aiul (Corruption that have of lute crept 
in* The HyKl(unaU(‘- ket^pini!; of aecountH will bo a htep in the same dirwMiou. To 
this end we have prepaied some noli's with re}*, aid to the main(enan(*e of aeeounts 
lor your {guidance. You wull please issue lustiuctums to your Hubordinate eommitteos 
also on the lines snpv.nsh'tl i“ Ibese noh’H. I may further remind yon of what i 
said at the ConCenaiee that for the belter keepini.', of yoni aeeounts and tlu^sc of your 
subordinate committees, it is necessary that you employ at l(‘ast one whole time 
internal auditor lor your piuvinee, This will diminish liinuicial iriep'i dun ties to a 
aivat ext(‘nt. ^ i . 

Wo also snj.!;e,csL that our eommittocs should earofully frame their biul^^et and 
sanction exiionditure. A smiiU Accounts Hul)-Uommilke may be formed ior the 

^^^^i'his Olfu’C will always lio prc]iarc<l to render wliat help it can in the matter of 
system itihiiiK the a(*e,ounL8 of our CouRress Committees. 


NOTES 

The following; are Notes for the f;uid:in,(»o of Provineial and their Bubordin ate 
Omiiress Oominittecs with roKard to the mniutenauce of aeeounts issued from Hwaraj 
Bliawaii, Allahabad on the 7th. July 

1. Oeueral 

(o) Financial year : 

All Congress Ocimmilb'cs must have n fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. Hie financial year of the A. I. C. C. is from Jsfc Cc.tober to the SOth 
Beptember and it is suggested that other committocfl shoiiid also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All the committees must, tliorcforc, close their a(HiOunte for the 
current year on the ;iOth Bcplcmbcr, 1030 irrcspcctivo of the time of commencement 
of the year* 

(&) P, C. 0$ and their mhordinaie conmiltm ; 

The Provincial o^lccs should make arrangements for the supervision, inspection 
and audit of the acctiunts of the town, district and other congress ^mmittces under 
them. "Jlie subordinate committees should be instruct to forward their etatements 
of receipts and payments and a copy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 
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Congrcss Committees every quarter o£ the year. The provincial office should publish 
annual statomcnl showiin.^ the total re(*,eii)t and expendituie of Congress funds 
thioughout the whole province in a consolidated form, compiled fiom the statements 
received fiom the town and distxict congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial^ Oonginss itself. The A. I. C, C. office will similarly, with the 
help of the poiiodical statements leceived flora the P. C. Os, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounis along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should bo issued by the P 0, Cs to all their suboidinate 
congiess committees on the linos suggested in these notes and the inspectois 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to sec that tlie accounts are 
})io]>eily kept and the mstiuctions fiom theoontial office are eanied ont propeily. 
The inspectois should also explain to them the appioved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entiy system ami tiy that the system is adopted In any cose 
the P. 0. t^s must see that a unifoi'm system of accounting is followed by all their 
subordinate committees. 

2, Control of Accounts 

(r/) B ml get : 

The expenditure is to he legnlatod by the pi'OpaTation of peiiodical budgets 
sanctioned and apiinncd by the loi'ul or luovincial committee at the (‘aso may bo. 
The bud{»,ot should be ])repaied by the Ireasiiiei oi tlie seeiotary m the beginning 
of the year ami should confaui the pn^bnblc income and exi»endituro for the your 
ealonlated on the })aMjs of oi 1 yf‘ai.s^ avoiagci. Hanction miiHl, ho obiamod hir the 
expendbmo not iiudaeted for and loi ihuns not covci(‘<] iindej the usual acUvilies 
ol the Coinnul.t(‘e. Tlio CongresB <7ommilteo should on tJio basis ot this budget 
authorise the seciolnry oi th(‘ presidoiit to make jinymonls upto the sum provided 
under clilFcrciit liouds. For iUe sakt*. of conveiiKmce a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the total budget may be piovide.d under sundiU'S. ^Phe j>rcsident, 
or the secretary with the approval t)f the piosidcnt mav b<» allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in (*aso of emeigcucy suhjotit to the sanction of the 
committee in the following mooting. 

{b) Sanctioning Aiithonfy , 

There should lie only one samdioning authority namely tlm Soendaty through 
•whom all vouchois must pass. No payments sue to be made without smffi Himction, 
All demands for payments should Ixi Kupt»ortod by duly authorised older or pro- 
perly drawn up bills and vouchors shouhl bear the signature of the He<u‘etary, 

(c‘) Bmkxng of Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money may bo deposUed. 
All receipts should invariably be sunt to bank and money retpiireil lor expenditure 
must be drawn separately. In no ease the r(«*eipts are to be used for expenses, 

((2) Canli Balance : 

Amount of permanent advance and cash balance to l)o ke];>t with the sei*-relary 
and the cashier for day to <Iay expenses should be fixed by the eomraitloc and tlie 
sa'rctary and tlie eashior should keep only such amounts as cash balance* H 
additional cash balance has to be kei)t permission of the president should be 
obtained in the matter. 

(c) Ecceipta and vovehere : 

Re(*.oipts and vouchers arc to be properly maintained and Aerially numbered. 
All receipt forms Ahall bo bound in eounter/oil books. Each book shall conlaia a 
fixed number of tlntse running consecutively. Hecond sot of receipt books should 
not ordinarily ho uscjd, unless first is cxliausted. No amounts aic to be recjcivcil 
without giving n lecaupt. 

Vouchers must be taken for all i^nymeiits and no payment is to be made 
without the (jorrcspomling receipt of the rwfipiont. The commitUiu shouhl Imvo 
printiHi forms of rcccijjts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially uumberud and 
filed m voucher files. 

(fj Periodical Heiutnax 

All the Provincial ('ongress Comniitto's must iiivarialily scml to the A, 1. (h 
0* office copies of their Ihial Balance and statement of rci^cipts uud paymenta 
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every qiiaitor of the year. Also at the close of the year they must Bupplj the A. T. 
0. C. 'With a copy of their annual balance sheet. 

The Trial Balance is usually pieparcd on loose sheets ruled in a form simihit 
to that of the louinal (see form ‘C’ cn<‘lo8C(l) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side. Each account is ^iven a line and the name of the acuount is written 
in the parthuilar column. The first money column is used for enteiini^ the tolal 

of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second ciulumu for the total of credit 

side of the AccoimU If the books are coriec.tiy wiitLcu the debt total will equal 
the credit total, 

3. Books and Registers 

(a) Cablt Booh : 

All receipts and paymonlb arc to be entered in the caHh boiik. Tt is to be 

checked with the cash in hand. As a inle all ]uiymeuts u\er Us, 20 are to l)o made 

as far as possible by cheques (see 1‘oini ‘A’ eiicliHctl). 

(b) Pothj Caak Booh or Oolutumr Uunh Book : 

The fre(iuontly occurriuj; items of c:vi>enditnrc, if they luc many, are to be 
entered in this book. "I'lus lu‘lps m doiiu; away with the necessity of opening 
sepaiatc ledger accounts ior evciy item. Thus cash bof>k, therelore, serves two pur- 
j»oscs—rcK*orcling the expijudituic and classifving it uiidiu’ various heads which may 
l)(j totalhyl at the cud of the month. This book is to be used only if there arc a 
huge number of petty eviienses occuiring: tnqucntly. The J^iibordiualc C/ommittees 
arc not to use this book at all, (SueJorm ‘B’ eiiclosial). 

(c) Journal *. 

Bonielimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectification of errors have to be 
passed. These c.nt.nes must be passed through ionrnal. In order to make the 
journal entries Bel f-<‘X plan aUiry it is eHsentiuI that a <!unciH0 explanation giving^ the 
reaBons for the entry KlKuild be appeudud to every entiy. ^ 91118 narration in a 
journal entry is as irnpoitant as the figures c.ompnsing it. (Sec form ‘O’ enclosed). 

(d) Ladfjor : 

All entries of the cash liook arc to he posleil in the Ledger which will show 
an account of i(*f‘<jipts and expenditure aial the anmuut spent under each, 'riie 
transferring of the c.ntirc.s from the c.'isli liook and .lournal into the ledger is called 
‘posting', 'Huh book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
iVTOunts. (rtce form enclosed). 

(o') Salary BogiaUr : 

It is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. T'his rcgiRter should 
contain the iminOi deingnation and other particulars. (hSce form *E' enclosed). 

{f) PoHtaga Begin tvr : 

This register should contain a detailed acc,ount of postage stamps spent. It 
is necessary to inaintain an ImproBt System of postagu) ac<' 0 uat. Advances shouhl 
be made to the postage (dork from time to time and the amount thim^ advanced 
should ho debited to L’ostage Imprest a<’.count in the (Visii Book. While making 
advances it is essential to stwj tliat tlie previous advance has been properly account^ 
od for. At the dose of the month the balanc.e of postage ib to he returned )mck 
to the cashier and should ixj c^rcthteil to J'ostage Impivst acitoiint. The total 
amount si>cnt on posfage during the month is to 1x4 dcibitod to Tostago a<icount 
and the corrosjumding credit is to be given to the Bostago ImjiroHt aocemut In 
this way at the cIobo of the month the Bostage Imprest account will close and the 
postage account will ho debited with the ivetiial amount spent on postage stamps* 
(Bee form *E’ encloBcd). 

{g) De^ad Stock and Furniture Beg^ntor : 

Tt is OBsontial to maintain a separate account in the Lodger for Vml Rtock 
and furniture. All moniefi spent on furniture or other lasting mid valuable stO(^.k 
BhoiUd be debited to this account* This account will form a part of the Assets 
of the Oommlttoo and is not to be treated as a revonuo item. The furniture roister 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur- 
chase and price etc* ^ the article* 

2d 
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Tho Committee Rhoulci make proviaioii lor allow 10^4 animal dcpTCciation on 
thiB a<‘oount. 

Besides the above some other rcji.istoifl maybe noeossaiy for instance a icjiisUn* 
sliownm^ the niiiulior oi! receipt books punted and thou* descaiptiuiu This may also 
ineludo Uni record of mcmberslni> coiaes printed us well as any special icceipts 
)>ook for donalion, subscxiption, etc. 

xVn issue ie;4istor t^ivinj; the names of persons to whom the receipt vS of mem- 
Ixirslup books ace issued for collccUon of tuuds or eiiiolment oL moiuliois should 
also be keiit. The name, addioss and sijxniiLiue ol the person rcceniin; should bo 
clearly put* The forms of these rci^isters includiiiis convenient heads may bo 
prepared by the Committee* 

Allahabad — BUu July iO$o 

While sending ;srou copies of the new Constitution, T would like to explain as 
best as 1 can some of the imi)oitant. changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
l»lace if I lemind you that the revision or the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing iiregiilaiitios in our organisation which have weakened it 
for eircctivc action* JIowcvci iierfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to sto]) coriuptiou* Aluch must dci)cnd upon the 
character ol those woiking it or working nndoi it. Yet if external and mechanical 
rules aio followed meticulously and m the spiiit in wliudi they arc made some 
incgularitiGB fioin wlindi our oiganisaiion has sulfoied in the past may progicssivcly 
dimmish. We may not loiget that our aim of naiiotuil cmunciiiation tor the sake 
of the lowdy and pooi of India is high , oui means lor ai'comphslung our purpose 
18 noble* It IS theictore moic than ever incinnbont upon im to work in a spirit of 
Beltloss sorvKic which has made for tlui gre.itncss ol Uie Congress and the 
uiiuiuc iiosil.ion it occupies today inside and outsido India, Theie need be no 
scramble lor i>owor in the ranks of those whose only nuvards in the not very 
distant past, wore lathi blows, jail walls and piisoiiei’s hnimliation. Yid lilo seemed 
to be worth living more then than today, when we look powerful and our word 
seams to prevail. Ouo wondois why there should lie comnetiUon for positions in a 
land w'horo the soil in every social, economic, political and pliilanthroinc^ liehl is so 
ictreshlngly maulen. Truly the exop is plentiful but the latxmrers arc few. May 
I thoreCore humbly rcciucst that the new OouslitiiUon be worked in the spirit which 
befits Our high purpose. 

In the first throe articles there arc no (jhanges or only voibal and slight, 
changes hero and there. 

Art, IV-a c,ontenii)latcs reucw'al of mombeTslup. This renewal is to bo made 
next year as in form ‘B’. This year the primary nuiinbers have to fill in and sign 
form ‘A’. The only additions to the foim aic t.hat there should bo th<‘ falhcr’s 
name or in the case of a married woman the liusl)au(Bs name ami the form is to 
bo attested by a witness. If no other witncsc is available the foim may ]>o attcsteil 
by the person enrolling members. But the aUestatioa must preferably be of some 
other neighbour. 

Art. y. The permanent roll shall he maintained in the District Cougresfl 
Committee ollice* This must bo considered lift mithoritativo for any icferonce, 
Subordinate dimmiltcea to District Congress Committees may have their own rolls 
for their own use but such rolls cannot have tho authority that the permanent 
district roll lias m which shall be recorded the fact o£ renewal oi application every year. 

Art* Vll-a. No member can vote at any clocUon unlosH no has been c.onU- 
nuously on the register for V2 months prior to the dale ol election* Brcviously the 
period was limited lo thicc months* It must be uotcil dial, this rule does not apply 
this year. The old rule of Ihrco mouths applies tins year. 

But an exception is made in the case of primary Clongim ConnnittccR that 
arc newly made* 'riicir emMiUvcs, if any, may I)C t^Icctod by primary mombeis who 
have a continued memborsliip for three montiis. Whore tJicre are old pnnuuy 
committee^ hinctioning Uio rule of Pi months must apply from the next yoai. 

ArU Vll-b lays down as usual I’m* members of executive and eJooted conimiU 
lees the c.ondition of habitual wear of khadi. 

A habitual wearer ol khaih is one, as was afiirmed in the last meeting of (ho 
Working; Committee at Bombay, who sutmlics the Lest hud clown in the following 
ruling given by the Ex-rrcHuleat, Hhri Vallaldibhai ratcl and conlirnuHl by the 
Working Committeo at its mooting at J^atna in De<*omber, lIKll, eombnuHl with tlie 
rule made by the Working Committee iu April, IDUo* The two are given below ; 
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8hri Vtillahhhhai PateVs ruling : 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the tcim “habitual wearer 
wholly of handsimn and handwoven khaddai”^ in Ait. V Clause (61 (?) the Woiking 
Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel repiesentcd then views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
haliitual weaiei. If, therefore, for any 3 ust cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to bo habitual woaier. 

2. But if a pel son appeals at Congioss function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual weaier of khadi. 

3. Jlabitual weaiei ot clotlioa made of khadi means all clothes fiom top to 
toe made oi handspun and handwoven khadi. 

4. When It is point od out to the Chim or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or oandidale is not wealing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to mlc that the peisuii is not a habitual wcaicr inspitc 
oi hiH i>roteBtaUuiis to the coiitimy. 

Wot king Commillec ralr of JOOS {Juhhulpore Resolution) : 

‘'With reieronce to the enquiries made, the Working Committeo instructs the 
Proviiieial Oongi(*ss Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar 
w'lio has shown lumsclt as having worn khaddar for a peiiod of sis months prior 
to lus election to o3ieo oi as a member of the Oongiess Committee. 

U was also deeddt^d by the last moetin}'; of the Woiking Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause anply to all those who were granted Congress ticket iii 
immii'ipal and local hoarus and otlier elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatures,” 

Art, VTT-c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
or a member of the Piovincial ('ongross Committee or the District Congress 
Committee, Noljody <‘aii ho a eaiidulato lor these thiec i>ositions unless he has 
h(‘en continuously on the logistcr of three eonbeeuU^e years. The current year 
must b(i counted in the 3 ycais. Exemption iiom this tdausc can be giantc<l to 
indivulnuls ami not to classcB h»i the two yoais U)30 and lOJl) only by the Exccu- 
liv'cs ot tlic P. 0. Cs. 

Alt. VI I -d. ttnly two oruanisations namely the iluidu hlnhasabha and the 
Muslim liCiqnic have iMSiu named so fai by the Wutking Coxuniittec as communal 
orgjuusatiouH ior the i)Ur]K*se of this clause. 

Art. VI 11* hJlvctum aj Tnfutnnls, 

The (‘lecl.ion must inelerubly he unanimous by the executive of the P, C. C. 
and not by the W C. C. In i'aso nnimmnty is not i»osHihle the tribunal must be 
(dectcil iiy a three-fourth majority ol all the mtanbers of the cxecnitive and not 
merely of Uumt* piesent. 

The district Tiibuiials have to he ap}K)intc<l not by distiict authorities but by 
the ITovincud Tiibunal itsi'lf. If P. 0. Ch fail to discharge tlieir duty the 
Working CommittetJ is cinpowenMl to do tliis for them. It is howevci to be hoped 
that th(!re will he n<t party consideratiou in the appointment of Piovincial Tribunal 
whn^h are our judiidary* They must be apiMjintcd with the trust and goodwill of 
all HCH'tions. 

Alt. IX. It must be noted that tlm reu inter of primary members shall bo 
kept open for iuspCHition tmly for a wc<}k namely from Heiaembor Ibth to September 
23, No objections takini ufler that date Hhall he valid. 'I'he n'gistcr, after duo 
(‘orvoetionB, if any, shidl be ready by the HMh October alter wliich no name can 
be added to it or subtnicU*d from it except for any disciplinary netion taken by 
proper nuthorities. 

Art. X. hllvvtim of Iklegateax This in Bombay w'as discussed as the most 
controveisial urthde, and one which was not easily understood. There it was 
mentioned m Artich^ Xl. Dn earefnlly renumbering, it. is found to bo Art* X. 
'rbo Presithuit. had deidared tiiut the articles will be renumbered carefully later 
and had the permission ui the House for doing so. 

The distribution between ninil and uiban members is retained only for 
imTiioses of nu'ord. ^rhis can l»e ottsily done. Every nrimary member who is 
enrolled in the town or city having a itopululion of IB/XK) or more is to be classed 
as an urban ]>nmary mcmbiu'. 

The rest arc nil rural memliers. 

The maximum numimr of delegates that each province is entitled to is the 
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same* It is oalctilatod on the same basis— one for a lac of poiiulaiioii of the 
province and the Indian Biulcs attached to it in acfordancc with the census of 
1931. Bo far there is no chanj;c. 

Alt. X-c. The first chau<ic is that of fi^od eonsLitueneics. Tliese have not 
to change every year as heretofore. They may be readjusted after loaj^ periods 
when there is any cousidcralde sliiftin^ of population. 

Art. X-y,. The other change is that delegates shall be assigned each 
administrative district on population basis -one for every lac of population, provided 
for every delegate assigned there are not less than 500 primary morabers eniolled 
during the year. For example, if there is a siuv.le member cousUluonoy which 
has a lac of population but has not made 500 primary members during the year 
it gets disfranchised and loses the right of electing a delegate. Bucdi a lost 
delegate cannot bo reassigned by the province to another constituency. 

Art. X-g II. This caused m Bombay peiliaps the most contusion. However 
it is not as confusing as it looks. In many congress provinces theie arc no 
congress cilices in the Indian Btates. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions in administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 

be no difhculty in assigning number of delegates. The iK)pulatiou of any area 

in the Indian state will be added to tlie population of the district to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionately increase. 

In some Indian states there are Congioss (Jommittees functioning in the 
states area. Buch areas may bo divided into constituencies. Even then it may 
not be possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule ot bfX) piimary 
members enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 

province and rules lor such addition must be made by the P, C. G. beforeliand. 

Art. XI. Ekction dtaputf^s : 

Art. Xl-b. Every election is valid and the member elected can function till 
hiB election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art. XLc. Only in ele(jtion disimtes the decision, on a]/peal, of the Provincial 
Tiibuual is final. The objections to the election cannot bo raised after the expiry 
of 7 (lays after the election. 

Art. XI-c. When a provincial tribunal awards any punishment or lakes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with ernolment of 
members, maintonaiico of register ol members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in such cases to 
the Working Committee. 

NOTES-1. On Rajkot 

Wc round off, m this issue of our bulletin, the story of Pajkot. In tlie 
last issue wo recorded how after fiiuling his efforts to conciliate the State authoritu*s 
ineffective Gandhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue his ways and placate 
the people. Ho then left llajkot for Calcutta in connecaiou with the A. J. C. 0. 
meeting. While thoie he received disauieting reports from the Rajkot i^arishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters wheio he left Ihom, when 
proceeding to Calcutta, ho could not remain unaffected ])y the urgent messages 
from the Parishad calling him back. Ho therefore proceeded back to Rajkot as 
soon as he was free. ^ , . , , , , 

On reaching Bajkot ho discussed with all coneenicd the new scheme of 
Reforms that Darbar virawalla and Uio so-called ‘moderate group’ had evolved 
among themselves. Ho followed a double polic.y, on the one naiui of wooing Bhri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakorc Btihib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of Bir Owyor’s awaid. It was however soon iiia(ioveml 
that there was no protior and suitable atmosphere for Lho pursuit of cither policy. 
The scheme oi reforms dratted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderafcc group 
fell far shoit of the minimum requirements of the situation and the^ strenuous 
efforts of (landhiji to liavc tlio scheme suilably modifn^d did not moot with summs. 
As the only alternative loft, ho could proceed with Bir (hvycr’s award and insist 
on its fulfilment ; but here too, ho wa.s up against a number of dinkuiUicH, 
psychological and otiierwiso. The Cwycr award was a diHagroeable imposition on 
Bhri Virawalla who set himself to leave no dovieo imtrn*d for oseaping its 
consequences, This <sreat<‘d for (huidhiji a very dohcaie situation. Neither was 
a sottTcment incloricndent of Bir Mauticc’H iiwaid matin mg nor was the atmosphere 
helpful for the implemeuting of the Gwyer’s awaid, Uaudhiji would have proceeded 
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resolutely with the award but for the slowly deepening doubt in his mind that 
the awaid sulTered from a moral ^ flaw* This doubt was a call for intense self- 
lutioBpection. He called the Parishad workers and laid bare before them the 
agonising state of his mind. On May 17, he issued a lemarkable statement 
wherein he announced his renunciation of Sir Gwyei’s award and recognised 

error in seeking external aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Virnwalla and Thakore Sahib. The 
relevant portions ot the statement he made on the occasion are given below : 

“When I left for Calcutta on the 24th ultimo I said that Rajkot had proved 
a laboratory foi me. The latest piool ot the fact lies in the step I am now announ- 
cing. After exhaustive discussion with my co-woikeis, I came to the conclusion at 
6 p.m, this evening that 1 should lenounce the award of the Chict Justice. 

“I recognise my ciior. At the end of my last., I had pcimitted mysclt to say 
that it had succeeded as no pieviona last had done. T now sec that it was tainted 
with Himsa. Tii taking the last 1 sought ‘iminodintc intcivcnUou of the Paramount 
Power so as to induce iiillllnicnt of the ]>iomiRe made by the Takoro Bahib’ This 
was not the w'ay ot Alumsa oi (onversion. Jt was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be mac should ha^c been addressed only to the Thakoie Bahib and I 
should have been <‘oiitcnt to dm if it could not have melted his heart or rather 
that ot hiH adsisoi l)uihar Bliicc Viiawalla. 

*‘My eyes would not have been opened, if T had not found unexpected diiliciil- 
tiCB in niy wuy. Diirbai Vuiiwalla was no willing party to the award. Katuially 
he was in no obliging mood lie, therefore, took advantage of e\cry ojiiiortunity to 
cause a delny. 'iho awaid insload of making my way smooth, became a potent 
cause of angoung the I^Iuslim and Jihuyats against me. Hefore the award, we had 
met as li lends. Now I am accused of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by mo. The mattei was to go to 
the Chief tliiBUcc to decide whetlicr 1 was guilty of alleged breach of promise, aiie 
BtatonicntH of Muslim Council and (hcasia Assodalioiis are helorc me. Now that I 
have taken the deciHion to icnouncc the awaid, theic is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases, Bo far ns I am corccrncd, the Muslims and Dhayals can have 
anything the '’Inakorcs Bahib may be pleased to give them. I must aj ologise to them 
for Inuiug put them to trouble of preparing their rases. L ow^e an apology to 
Viceroy for the unnc(*csHaTy strain I have put upon him in my weakness. I apolo- 
gise to Chief JuHlicu for having been thecaiiHo of putting him to the labour, had I 
known bettor, ho nerd not have gone thiough. Aliovc all, 1 apologise to the Thakore 
Baliib and Durliar Virawalla. 

“I must not do an luiustico to my co-woikcrs. Many of them arc filled with 
misgivings. My e^xiKisition of Aliimsais new to tJuim. They sec no cause for my 
repentance. IJicy tJiiiik that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think (uo that as a political leader J have no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 7r),()(i() souls, may he of the whole ot the ijcople of Kathiawar, 

“I have told them that Ihcir fews are unjustitiod and thatcvciy act of punfica- 
ti<m, every accession of (courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
aflec.tcd by a movement of Hatyagraha. 1 have told them too that if they regard 
mo as the gitncral and expert of Batyiij^nilm they must, put up with what may apiiear 
to tlieni to be my vagaries, 

“Having now freed tlio Thakore Bahib and his advisor from the o]>]uefiRion of 
the award, I have no hesitation in apneulina; to them to apponsc the people of 
Kajkot hy lulfllling their oxpeidations and dispcdling thrir misgivings,” 

With (buKlluji renouncing the fruitH of Hir (iwyoWs award, the situation in 
Rajkot underwent a sliglit change. The Btnit^ authoiities responded by withdrawing 
r(»preHsive legihlaMon and announcing a Reform Ciunmitleo, The J'arisliad however 
choose to keep out of the Cumrnit.tce tUougli it deckled to lead evidence. 

The end of the tragic ciusode is not yet in sight* 

2. On Pigbot Strike 

The strike ot workers at Higlmi has attracted widespread altoution in the 
country. U Jias fvonc on since. April d lust, ami Uie w'orkers are still holding out 
bravely despite manifold hurdshipH. The working (Jommittee at its meetings in 
Bombay gavo earnest considemtiou to tho issues involved in the strike and 
exchanged telegrams with ]>artics concerned with a view to explore posBihilitieB of 
bringing^ about a sotllomeiit of Uie cUsimto. Tim employers, however, proved adamant. 
They neither agreed to accept the minimum dcmuuus of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to aibitration, Wbon ihoso fiiciidly appruaGios of ilio Workinp, Committee fulled 
they adopted a rcaolulion for the A* i. C), 0, which was uiianimoubly passed by that 
holly. 

To have an idea of the p,oneBiR of the strike, and how it sinead and developed 
and the ollurls that wtac made by the Oonj^rosa rresidont and others lor eflcctinK a 
satisfaelory soitlemcnt of ^.iu^ strike the Jollowlng comprehensive statement of Babu 
Ka]cndra prasad will prove helpful . — 

“'Tlic slrike of workers at Dip^boi has ^one on sinec Apiil 3 last. An effort 
was made liy me to hrin;i, about an amicable settlement but it has tailed lor the 
time being. It is neccskaiy to pla <‘0 before the ]mblic the facts and cireumstaneos 
relating; to the stiikc tliat, eamoto my notice dmin^ the convcisations I had with 
the icprcsentatiYPR of the parties. 

“Dip^boi IS situated iu Assam, where the Assam Oil Company has its oil fields 
and reliunu; plant at Dij^hoi and an installation with a idant for makina, cans and 
tins at Tinsukia. The Oil Com]>any employs about (>,000 men directly and some 
4,UD men work for it uiidoi eon tractors. Winkers arc diawu from many distant 
parts of the eountiy, Tlieio was no Union till about the end of 1937 wlien a 
Union known as the Assam Oil Com])any Labour Union was established. Boon 
after it.s cstabhshinent the Union asketl for its iec,op:uition by the Company, The 
Company, in its tuin, wuinted to be Balisfied as to the nunibci ol workers who had 
joined the Union, i(s rub's and leuiilaiions and whether its oirice bearers had been 
diiiy elected betoic it could considci the qucHtum uf ic(‘0.uiiition. InseiiKSiun through 
correspondence and pciluvps o<‘( asioiinlly at mcctiniis ot iqn-esontativcs of liuth 
parties went on for some tunc In the meantime, the Union drew' up a statement 
of demands on behall of the w'orkcis for improving the conditions of servi(*e aiul 
for recojtnUtim oi the Union. ''I'hcso demands weie foimnlly placed bcfoie (he 
Company and discusHions followed. The Company asked the (Jovcinment to in- 
tervene and to appoint a Couit of Erupnry to investi'Aato the, dispute under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. The workeis also havinp, cxpri^ssed their consent, the 
C^overnmont ai>poinU‘d a Court of Enquiry oonsistinf; of Mr. ilin^'ins, (Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division as Chairman and Kliau Jhiliadnr vSyedur Jlahaman, m. 
L. A., and Bj. Omoolcumur Das, M. n. a, as membors ol the Court. 
The demands put forward on behalf of the. Union and the re])ly thereto by the 
Company founed as it w^ere the point of dispute for investigation. U was hoiiod 
that the result of the Enquiry by^ the Court wouhl be a sotUement ol the dispute 
and establishment of calm in the 111(1118117 ♦ It was also ex|)e(‘ted that durinf^ 
the inquiry and while the matter w^as under discussion and n<^^otiatlorl 'status 
qno* wouhl be maiutained. 

It is not necessary, at this stapio, to go into the details of the invesLh'ation and 
the course the inquiry took. A stage was however readied when the Union refused 
to loa(l any further cvid(,n(‘e and the Oouit had thereafter to base its conclusions 
on su{‘h evidence as had heoii rcc-onled after jicaring arguments on both 
sides. The reason for this acaion on the part of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on die alleged ground of his luiving given evidence against the 
(Jompany. It is a matter ot eon ten bon between tlio parties wh(‘thor n Bungalow 
sciwant m an employee of the OomT>uny or a domestie servant of the oOicers l.o 
whom he is atiacihed. The Enepury commenced on iifith August, 1938 and ended 
on ii9th October, 1938. The report was submitied on 7th Jamiarv, 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was published on 9th February, 1939 and the report 
itself was puldishcd some days later. During this iicriod and while discuBsioTiB were 
going on between the Company and tbc Union regarding the cHWa to bo given to 
the recommendationB of the Court of Emiuiry some workers numbering 03 in ail 
were (liHciiiirged hi sevcnil batches as follows : 

“Bovon men on Hth Novcmb(‘.r, 0 men on 14tli November, 11 men on 9(,h 
Decomlu'.r, 5 men on 3()th Dciumihcr, 5 Tn(‘n on IGth Echruaiy, 8 men on Und 
March, n miui on 31 Mandi, and H men on Ist April. 

“Tlio (’onipany claims that these were surplus hands no longer needed and 
although the Company had lieim contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it did not (lo so earlier only t<> maintain an atmosihere of t‘alm during the 
Enquiry and that wJH‘n it did discharge tlu*in it did so in small balch(‘H and that 
it nahl tliem one montlds wages in lieu of notice and railway fare for themselves 
and their fiimilies to tlu'ir native vUlnges. tin the side of (he Union it is claimed 
that there liud been a dwiiuct undcrstiuiding that the atatus quo would not bo 
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disturbed daring the investigations and negotiation and the Company was not 
juBtifiod in removing these men. 

“On the diseharao of each batch the union sent strongly worded protests and 
indicating that the Union’s hands might forced by such action on the part of the 
Company and its offensive would be met by counter offensive moaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the piotcsts and went on dis- 
charging batch after batt‘h. Some points were settled at one stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works wore pioraised rcabsorption as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies ocfuirrcd but before an^llung could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on stiikc. The discussions rcgaiding the 
efiect to be given to the iccommcndations bad gone on and the Company 
had agiced to act up to most uL the majoi ie<‘oinmoiidaiiuns of the Couit, refused 
to accept some and promised to consider some otlicis. It had also accepted some of 
the iccommeiidatioiis ))y the mnjoiity of the Couit and piomised cousuleiation of 
others. It appeals that in s]ntc of the difroLonces regarding Sfuiic ofc the lecommontla- 
tions and discussions inlating to Ihem had gone on snioothly and it may be said 
that an agiceil scltlcmeiit was possible, if not likely. 

“Tt IS theiofiu’c all tlio mme unforl unate that all the labours of the Court of 
Kiifpiny and the Umls ut SLiliscipient discassions were jcoi'ardiseJ by an action ou 
a side issue viz, the (Uschuigc ot sonio 03 woikcis. It is claimed by tho Company 
that the omployci is the best, it not the only judge, of the number of men he 
lerinncd and Ins discri’lnon to dischaigo hands could not be hiteifcied with and the 
Company ( oiild not bo cxpo<*tcd to (loiil.inuo einnloying men whose services were no 
hmger i«piue<l. On the ot,her hand tho Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be ai rived at as a lesuU of mutual discussion between the Company and the 
Union and that in any <‘asc in a big establishment where iO.OJt) men were employed 
there was no oticasion for this Imsty action lu disf, barging some 03 men in small 
batches of 10 or U while the whole cpiestum of relation between the Union and tho 
Com}>any and the tonus oi employment including the question of secuiity of service 
was under investigation and negotiation, that tho Gom]>any should not have persisted 
in its course after it had received protesls from the workers and when it hatl notice 
that persistence in the course was likidy to result in a stake. Each party throws 
the blame on tlic other. 

“Tho Company says that a strike was coming’ as it is not an economic strike 
but apohlical one and lUc Union was just on tlic look out tor a ]uetext which it 
found in tlio <hscUargc of some surplus hands wdiich hapiiens ordinaiily in normal 
course of business. On the oLlmr hand it is said that the workers insisted on 
security of siuvico and on the right that reduction should onlinarily be made only 
after discussion ami that the (bmpany acted 'without justification and in haste while 
negotiations wove going on and they hml no option hut to resort to strike when their 
repiesentations proved ineffective. Tho result lias been a complete stiike in which 
almost every worker whether working directly under the Company or under a 
contractor parth'ipntcd. lu this way It was a remarkable strike and it is diflicult to 
uudcrsland how such a (‘omplctc stake could be brought about without some 
substauliiil grievan<*c which -was felt by the workers to bo of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. It may also bo stated that tho strike was originally 
annoum‘cd to be a prolost strike for n wxck only but during the week devcdo])meritB 
in tho shape of aunouucenionis that no strikers whose services were no longer 
required (‘ould bo ro-employed took ]>laco which ma<lc it a strike tor an iiulefiiiito 
ponud, Tu the (‘ourse of thcj strike the Company has employwl new hands, One of 
the demands of tho stnkois from the beginning had been the rc- employment of tho 
Oil discharged mem Tlie <3om])any has made it clear (hat it wmuld not employ any 
(Hschargod hands as they were not reiinirctl and also that out of the strikers only 
as many would bo taken back as were needed. There has tlius been a deadlock 
and the strike eontinuos. 

“At one time there was firing in wlu<*h tJircc persons were killed and some 
injured. It is not neeessary for mo to go into this matter at this stage beyond 
stating that it has added to the cxasiioration of workers and made tho Government 
open to attack. 

J was approached to intorvono 1 and Aeharya Kripaloni and Dr. 
Prafulla Ghosh had at first discussions with the ih'imo Minister, roprcBRuiivtives of 
tho Union, Messrs. Ijogden ami Moore. Mr. I^ogden communicated tho discussions 
to tho management and Mr. Lingoman, the General Manager of tho Company 
expressed a desire to have a disoussiou with mo. 1 paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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and met Mr. Lin'^eman \mi1i 1 had a talk. Di. B. 0 Roy, Dr. P. 0. Ghosh 

and tlui Prune jMiniRlor of Assam and the Hoii'Hle Mi. Kakhiauddiii Ahmad also 
participaled in the discussion on the stvond ocfasion. The muiimum demand of 
the Lhiioii as against the Uoinpuiiy was as ^ollo^vs : 

(I) All stnkeis to be taken back. 

(J) Workers dismissed duiiiig the ]>onden<'y of the dispute to lie icinstated. 

(Ill All outstanding points of dispute to lie referied to and linally settled by a 
Board of Ooueihatiou or Aibituitioii to ho appointed by the Government. 

“On the other hand, Mr. Lingcman commuineatcd to us his teims which were 
as follows: — 

“Firstly, racu pioviouflly siaff-rcduccd cannot be reinstated, solely because 
minibeiR weic in cxi^ess of rKpurements for work available. 

“Secondly, no joint contiol of nunibors cmidoycd. 

“Thirdly, tannot lake back men displaced by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how mm-h work hithorlo done by coniractoiB can be siutably done by 
Comjiany in future thus providing employment for some of such men, though this 
will not constitute addiiionul cmi)loyni(int in Digboi as a wliolc. 

“Fourthly, if (h)veinmcnt ivill auaago ihiough a (iovernraont offK'cr to 
repatriate strikers Icli unemployed, Oonijiany will oHcr as gratis act recogiusing no 
obliuation and creating no iircccdcnt, to loimlmiso cost of faics for men and 
families. 

“Fifthly, wc sliiiid iiy all undertakings gi\cn to Union with rogaid to terms 
and conditions ot omployuwmt bcMoro negotiations iiiokc oiW In addition to above 
conilitions it should lie inidorstuod that we adhere to niiderlaking to coiiatituio 
labour coumul without delay, and in onlcr to guaiantcc freedom fiom iiiilucnco 
either liy Gomiiany or non-cmidoyees, would siurgcst Magistrate should siijieiviso 
elcvdion of rcnrcscMitativcs fimu each Dcparlniciit. 

“After tlio conversation with Mi. Liimeman wm became <mulinncd in the view 
that there was no nieoting ground. We still deckled to wait and sec if it was 
possible to end the strike by sccuiing the re-employment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would lie no victimisation. Mr. Lingemna gave 
us to undei’slund that about djU tif the oUl workers of the Comjiany had returned 
to work ; he had cnijiloyed twelve to thirteen hundred now hands and about 
four hundred men working under i*<>ii true. tors had also joined work, lie said 
he was pledged not to discharge any of the 1.200 or 1,'JOO now hands ho had 
employoil during the strike and the utmost ho could do was to get rid of sumo 
of the contractors who were cmidoying about 51)0 men so displaced n(‘wly omploycil 
hands on some jobs whicli used to bo done by contiaetors but whiidi would now 
1)0 done dopartmcntally by the Oonipany. This would mean not re-eniploying 5tX) 
of the (‘ontraetors’ workers and the mimbcr of Htrikers not rc-employcd as a result 
of the strike wouhl remain the same- say 3,200 or 3,tJ(JO. It is a common 
exporionco of all Btrikers that the employer tries to romuLt new labour and’ when 
a settlement is reached the stiikeis hiHist that Iherc sliould be no vic-timisatiou 
and the old hands are re-em ployed if not innnciliately within a short time after 
the flettlcmcnt. , „ , 

^At Digboi the strike was started on aexsount of the discharge of some 
workers and the minimum demand was rcinstatment of those (33 hands. The 
Company refuses not only to rdnstate those (33 men but also to take back some 
3.200 or 1,300 of Us workers who have gone on strike. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary if tlio XTtiion cannot agree to call of the strike on such terms. On the face 
of it tliis cannot be the term of a settlement although it Is possible that if the 
strike fails worse may hajipcn to the workers. The workers aie face to face with 
a strong and rcsourc.i5fuf company and it is possible that then* capn<dty to hold out 
may not prove stronger than that of the (liunpany but that is not the same thing 
as agreeing to terms winch place tlu^ workers in a position no bettor tlian that in 
wliich they would be if tlie sl.jike lailed altogether. When I was iruited to pay 
a visit to Gai<‘nl.ta n second time I had hojKid that it would be ])oshi}»le to mid 
a way out’ and 1 did not cxpiv-t that the Gomisiiiy would simply restate the terms 
which it bail communicated to the Prime JMinistcc before my first meeting with 
him and hud bwm known to mo and knov\n to the Bnme minister as unaccojdaldo 
to workers. It st‘omu to me that there is at invscnt no c'hnnec of a settlement 
and the worki'rs have <o iiglit out to the bent of tlicir aluHty. TJie Working 
ijommittw is goinfi; to meet on the bMst. .June IblJO ami I shall place the whole 
case before it for such action as it may consider iicccHsary in the (urcuiustauces*" 
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3. On the Political Prisoners* Day 

Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners' Day throughout the 
country in response to the President's appeal. Meetings were held in pai ts of the 
country and speeches made luging the release of political piisoneis especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab. Rasfcrapati Babu Eajendra Prasad issued the following 
statement to the press in connection with the Day 

‘‘During the last two years or so a large number of political prisoners who 
had been detained in prisons with or without tiial have been released. But there 
is still a partly large number in jails, principally m Bengal and also m the 
Fiiniab. Mahatama Gandhi mteicstcd himself on behalf of the piisoners and 
detenus of Bengal when they dcclaied that they had no faith in tenonstic methods 
and he was successful in seen nag the leleasc of ])iisouers and also of a certain 
number of peisoiis couvicied in Bengal. He earned on negotiation for a pretty 
long time icgarding otheis, who were not released, but ultimately the negotia- 
tions failed, and altlioiiah. now and tlieu juisoncis are leloascd thoie is a laige 
number still m jails in Bengal and also a smaller niimbci in the i^iinjab. 

After the inisoncis tle(‘laicd that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
h.avc becii in the (itnoHs of things to let them off. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be jiarticipating in any teiioristio acfcivilics and they 
have shown by then condiuit that their declaration is goauinc and true. But 
foi some reason or other, Government are not prepaied to yield to the popular 
wish that the piisoneis shoiibl also be treated in the same way as ofcheis who have 
boon ieloaH(ul. It need hardly be stated that thcic has been a universal feeling 
ill favour of Ihesc piisonors throughout the country and the All India Congress 
(bmmittce in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling when it passed 
a resolution to the effect that a coimtrywide agitation should be observed to give 
pointed ex|n‘cssion to the fcelmg. In accordance with the icsolution of the All 
India Congiess Committee, I fix that Sunday, May 21, bo observed as the 
Political Prisoners* Day. 

IVIcctings should bo hold on this day and smtablo rcfiolutions on the subject 
should be passed at such meetings. I ho])e and trust the day will ho observed in 
a fitting mannci all over the cuuiitiy.” 

4. On National Planning Committee 

In a previous issue (»C the bulletin we have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the iirst meoting ol the Nutiuiial rimiimig CommiUoc which took place in 
Doccmbei last. It drafted an olaboxute (luestion noire which was sent to various 
Govcniments, public bodies, Chambers of Oommcii‘e, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting ot the Comuiifctoo took place in Bombay fiom 4 to 
17 June. The t)luiirnian of the Committee, Bhri Jawah.arlal Nehru, ^ explained, 
oiuie again, the nature ami srope ot National ITauniug and its objectives : 
liavc to draw ui)” ho obseivcnl, ‘‘a full ]dan which would apply to a free India 
and at. I.he same time indicate what hIioiiIil be done now, and under present 
couditionH, in the various departments of national activity. 

‘^TKc ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free and democratic 
Rtale in India. Sui*h a full democratic Htato involves an equalitanan society, m 
which equal opportunities arc provided for every meinlicL foi seli-exprcssum and 
self-fuiriimciit, and an adequate iniiuinum of a oivihscd standard of life is 
assured to each inember ho as to make the atlaimncut of this equal opportunity 
a reality. T\m whoubl be the back-ground or foundation of our Plan. 

Congress, lias, in view of pvcBont <‘on(litionB in India, laid great stress 
on tho cnVoiiraKf'uio.nt, «£ coUdKo iudusl.rics. Any jilMininK must therefore take 
note ttf UiiB fact and bawi itself on il- 'Huh (foes not n.ioosBanly mean a 
iiefcwccti <*ott.agc indimtidos ainl largc-H(*iilo Industriofl. A largo immber of essential 



CommitM cans upon us rn provruc ror wiu 

medium scale induHt.ricH and cottage induHtrics. It lavs down that the economio 
roRcneration of tho (•((uutry eannot take i.laeo without mdustnalisation. Wo havo 
tons to expedite this iudiifltrialiRat'ion mid to imlieato how and where key and 
basic mduBtriee are to bo nlartcd. We have to demareate, m so fat ob ib possible, 
the domains of largo-Boalo and noltage industrieB, and where the latter have been 
MpeeSly WcKxf by the national movemeut, to give them every protection and 
encouiagemeut. 

27 
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“Tlie Con^'icss hiis Liid down m iIb Kaiachi icsolntion on Fundamental 
Kijiliis that the fc^tatc shall own oi control key industiios and serviees, mineral 
lesouroes, railways, water-ways, shipping; and olhor means of public transiiori. 
This gcneial iudu*aT,ioii of (-oni^ress ]K)licy is of vi(al imi>ortancc and applies not 
only to public utilities but to lar^c-scalc iinJiistiiefl and cnlei prises which are 
likely to be monopolistic in chaicvdci. A Icpitiniale extension of this principle 
would be to apply it to all larj;o-si‘ulo euUiipnscs* It is clear that oiii Plan must 
proceed on this basis and even if iJie Skitc docs not omii such enterprises, it 
must re^^ulatc and coiilrol them in the puliUc inteicsL.’’ 

As oriy^inally conocivo.d, the Planninj^ Committee was supposed to do a 
certain amount of piolnnuuiry woik as prci)aiat()ry to moic comiirchensivc 
invcBtii^atious liy the lurj;er body— a National IHannin^i, Commission. Ihit as it 
proceeded it found that it had to do its woik more thoioimhly and on a more 
compiohensive basis. After conbulorinj; the lary;c number of answeis it lind 
received to its question lui ire it pioccedcd to ai>]>oint a larf;c number of sub- 
committees to consider each mdividual iivoblmn, and each seidor of the national 
plan, Bei>aiulcly. For the present it lias set up 21 su))-committoes divided under 
seven mam heads, namely; (1) Ai;nc.nltu!e. (;2) Industries, (fJ) Demoj'raphic 
lelations, (d) (Commerce and rinanco, {')) Tiauspoit and Communication, (G) 'Jhiblic 
welfare and (7) Kdiu’ation. 

Experts have been invited to seive on these committees. The Committee 
adopted ce.iiain instiuetions foi the p,uidjuico ol the vaiioiis siib-(‘ommitteos 

‘‘The princquil objective oi i»lannin{jc tin* national o«‘nnomy should bo” it laid 
doAvn “to attain, as far as pnssilile, national sell-siitncKMicy and not piunanly for 
purpose of foicit^n markets. Tins docs not cxclinlo* international trade, whirh 
should l>o encouraj^ed, but witii a view to avoid economic imjieualism. The first 
clmri-c on the c,ountiy’s imiduce, ajiricultnrsil and industrial, should bo to m(*et 
the domestic needs of food supjily, raw materials and nianula<*turcd <.'Oods. But 
outlets for surplus Lwds may bo explored to meet tho requirements of India's 
intCTiiational iudcbtoducss. 


. fiuidamciit,al aim to be kept in viinv is to (jnsiirc an adequate standard 

of living for the masses. An adequate staiulurd of living' implies a (*ertiiin irredu- 
cible minimum plus a proj>rossivo scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
economists m different jmrls of India put down this ivnulumlilo minimum at fiiruros 
varying from Ua. 15 to 25 per capita per month in the present value of the runee. 
The expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience the 
real measiue being in terms oi gooils and services. An approKunato esI.imaU* nuts 
the average amuuil income per capita at Us. 01. This includes the iich and'noor 
the towu-dwoller and the villager. The aveiagc of the villager is estimated to be 
somewhere between Bs. 2o ^ and Ifs. OtJ per aimiim per capita. This implies not 
only a considerable dehcit m food supply but also m the other essential routiire- 
ment ol human existeiu*o. TJio national iiKJome must t.heroforc bo in(*rcaRod eicailv 
during the next tea years to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for cverv- 
body. In order to scciiie this minimum standard not only will it be nec(‘ 9 Rarv in 
incroasp production but also to bring about a more equitable distribution ui wealth 
progressu^ standard of life will nocHssitate the increase of 
five or SIX times* Bat for the present the mimmiim standard 


“A really 
national wealth 


which can and shoidd be reached is an incrcwisc ot national wealth of between two 

It “ with UliB obiec.t; in viovy that we 


should plan now.” 



u T -vf , 1! j 'tVi " T'’ r.; of important Htiites like 

I Iyaeiut)a<l, Jlysow, liurodiv, ItUoiml, 'rrayaiicmv aiul ( txdiiii. More inay join in 
ho near future. 'I'ho OoimuK.teo liaH a woIl-stamKl HiHiroUviiat. I'ret. iCr Khih 
has )«>i. ai.pouitdd aa liomirary (fciuTal Sooretary, A Hum o£ IIh. 50, ()()() 'liaH bX 
Hauctiontid for the Cuuimittou s evpenses. 

Haljii liajcndni PriiHad vcooived from Shri jC. (1. Kiimaraiipa, the Hcorctary of 
J: f member of the 1 lanning Committee a letter askum for rjnri- 

ficatton of the industrial |.» icy of the Oonuroaa aa laid down in vnnoim rewil, 
l)B8Md by Jt fmm tunc to timo. 'I'lio niatlor wuh diHcimsad in tl»« Work nif tom 

eoinimuiKintion and Uw JTcHulcnt’M reidy thereto aw 
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Shri Kumarapp’b Communications 

I wish to get a clear direction from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fundamental issue that afiects the very basis of both this association and the All 
India Spinners' Association. 

The resolution passed at the Kaiachi Congress in March 1031 vrith reference 
to the future Swaraj Government envisaged by the Congress, amongst other state- 
ments, contained this clause ‘the State shall own or contiol key indiisUicB, services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
transport,’ 

In July 103 1 at Benares, the Woiking ComraiUco In dealinf? with the idea 
of Swadeshi, apart from stjessing the use of Kliach, stated “activities of Congress 
organisations lelatmg to Swadeshi shall be restricted to usctnl articles manutaotuied 
in India through cot.tage and other similar mdustnes” and in giving effect to this 
since thou all the Exhibitions at the All India Congress Sessions have icstriclcd 
to Khadi anil Village Indiistiios Exhibits as allowed by our two Associations. This 
lesolution rvent on to add ‘‘laigc and oriianiKed mdustnes aie in no need of the 
service of Congress organisation or ol any Congress effort on their behalf.” 

The resolution ol the Bombay Oongicss ot October i934, brought this associa- 
tion into being, had the iircamblc ‘^whereas organisations claiming to advance 
Swadeshi have B])rung up all over the conntiy with and without the assistance of 
Congiessmen and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and wheicas the aim ot the Congress has been from 
its inception progressive identification with the masses and whereas village re- 
organisation and reconstruction is one of the items ot the constructive programme 
of the Congress..,. ” 

In the light of these we have envisaged that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass production should be limited to Government owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be loft to private cnteriuisc. When the industries are ])Ianncd 
functionally certain functions will call for mass production. For instance m pottery, 
a good deal can be done on cottage basis but blazing and filing kilns may bo 
beyond the moans of tlie individual pottei ; therelore, such functions should be per- 
formed co-opoiativcly or under the Depaitmcnt oi Industries. 

Gn the othci hand it has been argued by some people that since Presidents 
of the Congress and Congioss Ministcis open and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc* the (’on gloss also siip])OitB large scale industries iindoi piivatc enterprise. It 
this interjiretation is coricet llion at least a list shoidd be given of such industries 
whore Congross <*an tolerate large sr'alo indiist.ries under private imterprisc. 

My own submission is whoiever there is a eonliict between cottage industries 
and largo scale private enleipriHCB the latter have to go over board. 

Kindly let rne have a clour direction on tlic matter. 

Binii Rajenuua Peahad’h Rkpta^ 

The CmigTORS policy regarding indimtrics has been correctly defined in resolu- 
tions mentioned by yon in your letter. So far as doth is concerned all competi- 
tion with Khadi whether from loreign or indigenous sources is to bo discouragoiL 
Ho far as the cottage industries are concerned the same ju'inciple will apply as 
soon as it is possible for the Gongiess to dedare that u jiurticular country indnst.ry 
has so far advanced as 1o ho independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage imUistrios us are being sponsond by the Oon- 
gress through its A, 1, Vilhipo Imlustrii's Assoiuntimi, it will be the duty of Con- 
gressmen and Congress GovcnmicutH to give diem all possible suiJiioit. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha-^ 0th* August to 10th* August 1009 

A meeting of the Working Committee was hold at Wardlia under the presi- 
dentship of Bhii Rajevdra Prasad from August 9 to 12^ 3039. 

The membera jiresent were Bhria Havojini Naidu, Vallabiibhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Bitarammaya, Bhulabhai J. Doaai, Bhankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Harc- 
kriehna M&tab, Profulla Chandra Ghoaii ami J, 15* Kiipalani, Bhri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was present by si>ecisd iavitaiion. Oandhiji attended the ofterxioon sittings 
every day* 
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1. Con^’css E'^Iiibilions 

Thfi opinion of the OommiLtoo was that any o\lnl)itionFi or^aniHod by OonproRS 
Commilteea muwt be organiRcd on the lines ol the ('oin^ioss policy aa delincd in 
the Working CommiUeo^s roaoluUon on SMadeslii panaed at l?enaies in 10:U, coiiidotl 
with the Congieas resolutiona on Exhiintiona and Dcmonatiationa pasKod at the 
Bombay Hcssion, tliat is, exliibitions by Congress ConmiiitccH bo oiganised jointly 
by the local biaiichcs of the All-Imlia ypiiineis Association and the All-India 
Village Indufttrics AssociatioiL 

Benares^ Julij ‘j? to />Y1, tOrU 

The Working Comniittcc in of opinion that tlie aeti\iLios of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to vSwivdeslu Bhall be iestnrtc<l to nselnl articles inanulaeturcd in 
India through cottage and other Binall induBtin'B which aie in necil of popular 
education for their support and winch will accept the, gindancc of the Oongicss 
oigauisation in regulating prices and m the matter of Iho wages and wclfaie of 
labour under their contiol. 

Bornhaij Soaftion^ Octoher tWU 

ExiUfilTIONH & DUMOfTSTUATrONS 

Inasmuch as it is dcHiialilc to free the llccoption Ooinmittco from the distrac- 
tion and expenses attendant upon the oiganisation of cxhibitioim and spectacular 
demonstrations that take jdaco at the annual sessions of tin* (’iongiess and as llicse 
make it possible for sinallcr nlaces to invito the (bngiess, tlm bV*ce]>tion Oommitteis 
shall heneeforth be relieved ot the task ol oiganising t‘xlii)>ilioiis and sjioetacnlar 
demonstrations. But as cxlubitions and spe<*(aculnr ileinunBliatious aie a nccessaiy 
part of the annual national gullieiing, tlui duty of orpamsiiig these is lieicby en- 
trusted to the All-India ypiniieis^ Association and tlic All India Village Industrus^ 
Association which bodicB shall organise tlicbe func.lh>ns as to combine iiiRtructiou 
with entertaiinncnt ot the general public especially ol the village, rs, witli the vivw 
to illustrate and jmpulanso the activities of the two associations and gciicrully to 
demonstrate the potontialitly of village lifo. 

2* Disciplinary Action 

Shri A. N. Udhoji, M. L. A., G. \\ 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Shri A, N. Udhoji and 
pasBCd the following resolution ; — 

Read the letter of Wui A. N, Udhoji of July 2Ci, IW) in njjdy to (ho IVesi- 
denVs letter calling for an explanation of his conduct as a member of the C. I*. 
Legislative Afiscrably. 

In view of the gross Tuiseonduct of Rliu Uilhoji in the 0. I*. AsBombly 
and furtlier m view of his atlc,m|)t to justify bis conduct by (‘usting aBiuirsions on 
the Congress organisation and jmimincnt Cbngicssmon with intent to diBcrcdit the 
CongresB and injure the Congress work, this Coiumitloe is of opinion that Hhri 
Udhoji has sliown himself unfit tor memhcrsliip of tlio CongreHS. Resolved there- 
fore that his name lie struck off the Congress Roll of Primary memhius and lie bo 
removed from all Congresfi ( itliccs which Jio might lie holding as a memlier of tlie 
Cjugrcsft. JIo will not be eligible t>o bo cnrolleil as a primary member of the 
Congrosfl for a period of three years from to-day. Further he be called upon lo 
resign from the morabeisbip of the C, l^islativo Assembly to which no was 
elected on bdialf of the Oongress, 

'i’his resolution be communicated to the Loader of the Congress jiarty in the 
0. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur 1\ C. C. for necessary action. 

Z. Domonstrations of July 9 and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Committee considered at lengfh the implications of the action taken by 
Rhri Subhas Cliandra Bose and other oflice-bearers and members of the executive 
committees on July 9 when they organised protest meetings against the two roHo- 
lutionfi passed by the last meeting of tbo A. I. 0. 0. The following resolution was 
passed 

The Working Comnuttce hafl given the most anxious consideration to the 
action of Bhrl }:^ubhaH Chandra Bose, uio erstwhile Ih'esident of the National (Jongress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. L C. 0\ known 
as *Batyagralia ia provinces* and ^Congress Ministries and the l\ 0. Cs.* Tlio 
Workiiig Committee has also considered tlie long letter of Bhii Bubhas Balm 
append^ hereto. The Working Oommittoo with gieat sorrow and reluctance has 
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come to the conr-lusiou that Suhhas Babu has wholly missed the main point raised 
by the Piesidoiit of tlie Conj;reas as clearly set forth la his declaration also append- 
ed heieto. As ex-ricaidcnt he should liave also lealised that after having received 
poiemptory instiuctioiiH from the pjesuleut it was his ^ edear duty as a servant* of 
the nation to obey them nn>)lu illy even though he dificrcd from the ruling of the 
Piesident, It was oiien to him, it he Jell ai'.giicvcd by the luhng, to appeal to 
the Woiking Committee or the A. 1. 0. 0. But he was bound, so long as the 
Piesident’s msti act ions slood, to <‘airy them out iaithtully. This is the tiisl condi- 
tion ot the pioper tuindioning of iiiiy orgams-Mlion, mucli more so of a vast oigaiii- 
sation like the National Cungicss which is ctiiianod in a hie and death stiugglc 
with the best oitniniscd an<l ino-ii i»owi‘Ltul nuvciialistn* coiporatiun in the woild. 
It, what seoins to i)c Snbhas Ihilnrs cfinUmlion in lus letter, tliat every member 
18 ficc to inloipiot the Congress Coiisl icnlion as lie likes jircvails there will be 
pcifect anarehy in the ('ongicss and it most bieak to pieees in no time. 

The Working (’ominitloe has come lo the painful conclusion that it will fail 
ill its duty it it condones the dchlieiate and ilagiant hroaidi ol discipline by J^ublias 
Palm. 'Hie Woiking CommiMec tiic/eloic resolves that for his giave act of indis- 
mplinc Shri Snbhiis Balm is dcebiKNl disipiiiliUcd as Biesidcnt of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Coiumillcc foi three jears aa from August JU30 The Workiim 
Committee tnisis that Hnii H-iibima Balm will see the crior of his ways and 
loyally submit to this disciidina'y action, 

adio Working Committee hiis taken nolo of the indisidpline of many other 
Congxessmeu including lesponsiblc ollicials. But it has lefiamcil from taking any 
act, ion as the membcis aeded* under the inspiration of Blui Bubhas Babu. The 
Woikiiig Committee, however, leaves it open to Piovincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it neeessaiy foi the piopcr observance of discipline and 
especially if the ollending memiicis do not express regiet for their indiscipline. 

The Oommiilce further empowerB the Jh’csitifmt to take disciplinary aetion 
against such membors who instead of expressing regict by their speech or conduct 
for the iudisciphuo, persist iu it. (Bee also po$tc). 

4. Ceylon 

The Oomraittco having considered the situation in Ceylon UvS placed before 
them by Shu Jawahar Lai Nehru after his roc^ent visit to the island, passed the 
following resolution : 

The Woiking Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on his visit to Ceylon, as the repieseiitativo of the Congiess, to explore ^ all 
possible mums of bringing about a just and honoin able settlement oiuquestions 
relating to the Indian employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to record^ their 
apprc(‘iiition of liis labours and the success that has attended them^ m bringing 
the peoples ot India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 
however, that the Ceylon Croveinmcnt have not thought it fit to make any major 
change in the measures they had proijoscd in order to remove a largo number 
Indians from their omidnymcnt under the Government, though the Committee 
are aw’arc that assuranocH have been given that all c-ases of hardship will be 
carefully (considered by the Govormuent. The CommilLec regictfiilly feel that the 
action of the Ceylon Government in lespoct of these measures is not in conformity 
witli justice or international piac.Uce. 

1 ‘audit Jawaharlal Nehru lias drawn aUcnlion in his repox t to the background 
of the proldexu which Ceylon lias to face, to the new spirit oC nationalism and 
the muHtt awakening that is following in its wake, and to the economic distress 
and unemployment which (k^yloxi, like every other countiy, has to deal with. The 
■Woiking Ooniniitt(^o dc^siro to assure tlic people of Ceylon of every symjxathy with 
this national awakening and of every desiro lo co-oporatc in the solution of economic 
and other problems whi(‘h Ceylon and India alike. Btandiug as they do for 
the encUng of imponalism and all ex})loitaLion iu their own conn try, they must 
apply this stuno pnin'/iple to other countries also, and more specially to (Ceylon 
wnlch is not only a near neighhmir but wliidi has been connected with liulia from 
time immemorial by links which (‘annot break. While the Oommitteo desire and 
expect that every Indian who goes abroad will bo treated honourably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to go anywhere as unwmitcd outsiders who 
exploit the jioople of the country. The Committee recognise the right of the 
peojdo of Ceylon to bo given proforonce in Btate service or otherwise in their country 
ana are fully prepared to co-operate in this. 
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Of the huiidieclfl of thousands of Indians who have f>oiic to Coyion and by 
their labour on the laud and elw'wherc produced wculLli and inci eased the inthes 
of the oountiy, the i»icat majoiity have betlled down them and made Coyion their 
homeland, 'rhey have Uius earned the nj'lit to be considered on a pai with the 

other luhahitiinlH ol the island and to have all the privileges and to shonldei all 

the responsibilities of citizimship. The other Indians, ^^ho have not been there 
for BO lonji;, have also {^ivon oi their lahoui and service to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration ’and just treatment. The Committee is prci>aicd to co-opeiate m all 
steps to adjust lelationships so as to 4 ,ivc every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and (ind self-fullilmcnt. But smdi steps when they atiecd two 
parties must not be taken unilaterally and should take into conBidcuition the 
interests of those who, ior no fault of thoir own, find themselves in their present 

Oommitieo aie convinced that foi historical, j;OOf»;raphu‘al, cultural and 
economic reasons the fate of Ceylon is linked with that of India, and arc desiious 
of strengthenin}>; these bonds for the mutual advantaj 2 ,c of the two countries. In 
view however, ot the circumstances that have arisen , they arc ot opinion that all 
lutnro emigration of labom horn India to Coyion must be comidctely stopped 
and they welcome the decision of the (lovoinmcnt of India to this effect. Because 

ol this stO])pii^e ot cmio,iation, tluTi* is no lonj^ci any necessity for an emij^ration 

depot and the Mandapam dijpot should Lhcrotore be c.loscd.^ In any event it is 
undcsnable for a cieimt ol this kind on Indian soil to be in charge of the Ceylon 
Govern men t. 

The following other icsolntions were passed •— 

5. Concioicnce 

This committee expresses its deep soiiow over the sudden doniisc of Rii 
Toum Kain Bhookan, who hull led Assam in the stiujLigle for national fieodom 
ami rendered invaluable services to his piovince and to the nation in vaiious 
capacities for a period of ovei twenty years, 

fi. War Preparalioii 


Tlic Working Comnntteo have given their earnest consideration to the crilii'al 


betrayal ot democracy by 


1 mpcrialism 


Congress has fuithcr clearly emuicialcil its policy in the event of war ami dcciar<*d 
its dcteimination to oppose all Httcm]ds to impose a war on Irnlia. I he (iomiiutteo 
is bound by tins jiolicy of the Congress and will give offi'ct to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of Indimi resources foi imperiulist ends. The past policy of 
tlie Biitish Clov(‘rnmcnt as w'cll as the u*(‘,cnt tlevelopnumtH, (lemonstratc aburulanily 
that this <b)vcjnmcnt <U)os not stand for iiwlom ami denH>crac.y and may at any 
time betray these ideals. India ciuinot uHsoiiiate hersell with such a (loverninoiit 
or be asked to give her icsouices for dcmociaUc fi'cedom wlucli is douiecl to her 

and meeting^ I?eld^^V'7^(ialeut^ on May 1, 1031), the All India Congress 

Committee reitcratcrl this policy of the Congress and expressed its disapproval of 
tlie dcBpatcli of Indian troops to foreign countries. In smto of lliift clear expression 
of opinion, the British Government has sent, or Is sending Indian troops to Egypt 
and bingaporo against the declared will of the Indian ]>cople, ^Lven apart from 
the War situation, tlie Central LcgislaUve Asscmldy has previously declared that 


txoops should bo sent abroad without the consent of the 
fjh Ilovcrnmcnt has thus Jioutwl the deedarations of the (/oni 


no Imlian txoops should bo s 

Hhe British Ilovcrnmcnt h„.. . ^ . 

Assembly and has taken steps which might inovxtaldy lead to Indians entanglement 
in a war. It has further prolonged Uic life of the Central Assembly by another 
year The Working Committee cannot accejit these decisions of the British 


ho Legislature, 
iongress and the 


year, inc vvorKing 

Covenimcut nml must not only dissocinto Ihemsclvos from them but also take 
Buch steps as may be necessary to give circct to tho Congress imhcy. As a first 
step to this end tho CommitU^o eall npon all CkmgrcHS members of the Central 
Jifiaislative Assembly to refrain from altenchng the next session of the ABScmbly, 

The OommiUco further remind iVovincial Govornmeuts to assist in no way 
•Jje war preparations of tho British (lovoruratint ami to keep in mind the policy 
laid down by the OoogroBS, to which they must adhere. If the carryuig out of 
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tliis polniy leads to the lesip, nations or removal of the Congress Ministers they 
must be prepared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis loading to danger to any part of India from the 
air or otherwise it may be necessary tur protective measures to be taken. The 
Committee will bo piepaied to encouiage sm*h measures if they are within the 
control of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war prepai'ations 
under the control of the Imperial Crovernment. 

7, Bengal Political Prisoners 

The Woiking Committee is thankhil that the hunger-striking Prisoneis of Dum 
Dum and Alipoxe Jails have suspended their strike for two months. The Woiking 
Committee hopes that the Ticngal Goveuimont will duly appieciate the adiniiablo 
restraint exUrbitcd by the piisoneis and appeals to them to honour the India ^’viile 
demand for their early and uncoiiditioiuil release. 

The Working Committee also tippeal to the runjab Goverumont and the 
(Vntral Govcinmeiit, wheie the latter are concerneil, to release all the political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 

The Woiking Committee rKpicss its stiong conviction that it is wuong on 
the y)att of pusoneis, i»olitical or otherwise, to rcsoit to hunger-strike for their 
release. The Working Committee is of ojnnion that it prisoners can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly goverumont will become imiiossible. 

8. South Africa 

The Working Committee congratulates the Passive Resisters of South Africa 
on their restraint m staying action in the hope of an honourable settlement. Tlio 
Working Committee apjieals to the Union Government not to ymt the Indian 
settlers of South Africa to Ihe sovcie test of sufleiing for the sake oi merely 
retaining the democratic rights which rvere twice guaranteed to them. Shoiihl, 
however, all attempts at an honourable seUlcment fail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Kesisters that the whole of India will suppoit them m their 
BtrugglOt 

9. Prohibition in Bombay 

The Woiking Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and the people 
of Bombay on 'the liap})y iiiauguiatiou of ju’ohibitiou in Bombay accompanied as 
It was by the magiuib'cnt drmionstiation in which all Bombay participated. 

The Working ('ommittec call utKui the Minislrios m the Ih’oviuoos with a 
Congress majority to sicced up prohibition so as to comidcte tlio progniramo within 
the time presi^nbcd ))y (he Working Committee, and whore they have demonstrable 
financml diHicully to call upon the Central Government to make up the Jelicit, 

10, Harijan Temple Entry, Madras 

The Working Committee congratulate the Madras Government on the 
determination in the face of dillicultics with whu^h they have passed the absolutely 
necessary legislation removing legal obstacles in the way of Harijans entenng 
Hindu temy»les for worshij), ami more especdally congratulate the vast body of the 
orthodox Hindu jniblic who nave co-oj)orated with the tiiistecs of the celeliratcd 
Meenakshi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening these to ilarijans. 
The Working Committee hopes that this noble example will bo followed by the 
trustees and worshipjiers of other temples. 

11. Charges against Shrl T). P. Misra (C. P.) 

n Congress M. I<, As, from (b lb had brought certain charges against 
Bhri l>. P. Misra, ^Minister of Local HclC-(iovcrnment, C. P. The Oommitt.ee 
called their repnwntutivos Hluis Kedar an<l P. IL Golc and hoard thorn about 
these charges at some length. As they^ wanUvl to produce evidence to suhstantiato 
the charges the Working Cbrnmiltw appointed Hhn Bhnlabhai Desai to investigate 
the allegations ami to favour t.he Committee with his opinion. 

iVb^e'-Hhri Bhulabhai Desai pro<*eftdt’Kl to Nagnur to hold tlic inquiry, I'hc 
inquiry had hardly last^^wl for two days when Hhri T. J. Kedar and his associates 
flubmittwl an appheation withdrawing from^ the inquiry on the grounds that Bhri 
Bhulabhai Dosai (1) shut out some evidence to which they attachcsl importance, 
and (2) did not admit otlicial documents under the plea of the olboial Becrets 
Act. Bhh Bhulabhai l>e«ai rcjilietl that the grouuds on which the withdrawal has 
been sought to be based arc trivial, 'rhe cvidoui'c whuh ho did not admit was 
admittedly hom.'say evidence. As for the olhelal documents ho hud made it £daiu 
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that he would examine the terms of the Onhual Socicls Act to see if tliose fip})lied 
to any paituuilar docuinent whieli mi^ht bo called foi. No dc.cision whh aiiivovl 
at shuttinfd out any spccilic (locnmoiitH. Jn tact mi oxaiiuninji the Ad he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably mimiod was covered by the Act. Shii 
Riudabliai Dosai reasoned 'vith Shii ICodiir and olJieis as to (lie fAionndlesHnciHS 
ot their aiipreboiisions and iu.^ed them to i>ioeeed with the impiiiy. 'rhoy 
however do<diued to do so and persisted m their withdrawal. Theicii[)un the iinimiy 
was suspended. 

12. Bengal Dispute— (hi VNGK OK ExiSf'Unvp. 

Complaints wore received by the A. 1. C. <\ Oilwn lioni Whri Kinm Shankcr 
Roy and several other mcniberh of the Evcc-utivo of (ho Bcn;nil W C, that the 
r(‘<piisition racking of July 2(1, IbJO w.is invalid be-‘uuse (1) there ^las noi. ;->ul»icient 
notie-c for the mcetiiij; as icqmrcd under tlie rules ol the ( 'onslil iilirin of tlie 
Reniral LA 0. C., (3) that the nuio* in'j; and its pnii'eridinjiS were, ‘uialaiide’ in as 
much as they wcio meant to citcumvent the <'onstPulimi [»ltH^cd hy the V. I C, (!. 
at Bombay re;-aidinu the foimation of 'riiliunals, Ci) that ilie ])fivons appointed 
as mcmhcis of the 'ruhunal were not impartial and their appoiul nicnt dclcated 
the purpose of the ('onstitutioiu The l*r(‘sulciit wired to the J^iicretary of the 
Benpoil V. C C, to send the original icquiMlion eontainuu.'^ siuinituics and all 
cm tditiJites of pos(.in<j’ notices to individual memhors, foi cmnisiiiq* the mcciin^ 
of July L'(), IbJO and <>lher rcliwant i>apeis thioni'ji a sjuvial inchsen/,er 1o Wardluo 
The lA (A C (Kli(‘n smit one ol then niHlcr-^t‘cretaiie.s Sliri Kiishna Kunnr 
Chattrrji with all the relevant papeis The ComniilUs* went ilirmijzh the 
and <!,ot all oilier infoimation that they eoidil from ihe umhu'-soeieiary. Aftei 
oxamiuin'j, the paj>urs and lieaiinq the unde,r-se.ci(‘i.ary and ^^liri Kiion Sluuiki‘r 
Roy who had cornc to rciuvseiit tlu^ aiiix'llunts, Uie Commit4oe dt^uded that the 
meeting of July 20, llKil) wuis uot^ nropeily chIIhI and was, thei(*lon*, null juid 
void. The formation of the Trinanul by the mnv M.emitne, was also dtvhiied 
invalid. The IVosldeni >Ya9 anthorised to icview the whole case and write the 
pidgmont. The following; jiiil'-dmuifc was delivered by the Ihe.uilcnt from Wartllia 
ou July 17, LbJO anil comniunieaLvd to the ^larties eoneeruad. 

nnuii nimV Jrnn mkn't 

On July 20, RlliO there was a meelmg of the Ilemud Provincial (’onyiess 
OommiUno at which tho then existing Kxeeuthe Connell was disHilved and a’ new 
E’cociiUve (Vuincil Imdudmg ollice beitrerH wms elected, 1'hu lu'w Executive (Jouned 
met on July lid, 1030 and cnuHtitiited an EleidJon ’'rribunid eimsistim*' of Dr, 
Ohani Chandra Baneiji, Shri Oharu Chandia Itoy and .Mr. Miiznllar Ahmad. 
A com]daint has been miule. to tho Wo'ivin'i Comnutlee ('hulh ngue*’ Ihe vididity 
of tho disHolutiion of tho old Executun (Amudl, the <*!ection ol (Im new lOxecutiwi 
Counoil on tho grounds prinei]»iilly ilint the requisition mectue' of July 2d, RCJ 
was invalid, that there was not sudicicnt noiii.o as requin d under* the rules 
of the requisition muetinj'A that the nif*i‘ling: ami Uu* proc.-edini'S were malullde ami 
with a view liO eircumvonUii'i the const lUtifoa i»UM.cd by (he All India Con/.rcsii 
Commit(.co at Bombay regimUng tins formation of MVdumals ami that Ihe pmsons 
appointed to tho Trilmnul aro not nnparilal pe.rsoim bull partiisuns ami as siieli their 
aiipointmonl dofoats the jiuriMiso of (ho ooimt.ituliou. In the Bongul IVovinetul 
Congrosa Committee thcTe, are three groa]m one leil Iiy vShn vSuhhas tUiumlra Pose, 
a second group le<l by Hhri Kiron SImnkor Roy and the third group known 
as the Khadi group led liy Dr. ih'afulla Cluimlra ({howh. On April att, 
there was a mec‘tiug of tho I*rovmc.iul (kmgress fJommiilec ami as a 
result of compromise between tho, variouH groups Shn Sublum Bose was 
imiinimoufily eJocUM president of (.he Beugid Provimuul (Vingress Commititce ami 
he was authorised to nominate the Exee.utivo Coumal ami the oiiuuj-hearerH in 
consultation with the groui) leadtTs wiUun a week. Kjh Bose <-,(mltl not make, the 
nominations till June 3, 1039 and ho made them* it is said, without consulimg tho 
group leaders as ai ranged at the time of tho oomiu’omiso. 3 ho Exomilivo Council 
consisted of UH momhers. It comprised, it is nllogutl, 37 membors Ixdongiitg to tho 

R of Kjt. Kiron Hlmnkor Itoy ami Dr P, (J. Gliosh and a few noulrsls and 
It bclonge<l to tho group of Kjt. Knbhas Chandra Bose. Hjt, Kiron Hliankor 
Boy issued a statement to the Press on Juno d, 1039 pointing out that nominatiorm 
baa been made out of time and without consultation, I'hc first nieoLing of the 
Executive Council was hold on June 0* .1939 and objection was taken to its forma- 
tion on the above grounds but it w»«» raled out and the Council executed busiuess, 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was held on July 9, 1939 and it 
executed certain business. In the meantime the A, I, C, 0. had met at Bombay 
and had amended the constitution ot the Congress. One of the amendments was 
that there should bo an Election Tribunal a]>pointed by the Executive of the 
Pioviacial Committee unanimously or at least by a three-fourths majority and that 
the Provincial Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals, All election 

dis[)utes were to be dealt with by these Tribunals. The Piovincial Tribunal 

was to bo appointed by a date hyed by the Working Committee and the Working 
Committee had fixed July 31, 19.59 as the last date. The A. I. C. 0. and its 
President were informed by some members of Bengal that although the constitution 
as amended at Bombay had come into loroo, Tiiliuhals liad not been constituted in 
Bengal and disputes wore being demdod by the Tribunals foimed under the old 
constitution The ri'^huLcnl as jilso the Gcneial Scorctaiy wrote to the Bengal P. 0* 
0. on the loth July that Tribunals should be ap]iomted under the now constitution. 
This hater must hove i cached the Bengal P. 0 C. Oflice on tlic 16th or 17th July 
1039. It is said that it was at tlirs stage that the device ol dissolving the old 
EKceiitivo (’’oniKul and ap])Ointing a new one in its place was thought of to evade 
the provision of the now consUtiiUon whadr requirea that the ajqiointment of the 
Provincial Tiihanal should bo made by at least a three-fourths majority of the 
K.\e(‘iitivo Council. M’hut majonty would not be available for any partisan Tribunal 
in the Exoi-ntivc Council as it wars, dherc was liardly time for securing the requisite 
number (d signatures lor a lequisilion meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Commit!, ce and so on the cvemng of tbo lyth July notices of a requisition meeting 
to be held on the libth duly wore posted and notices were also published m news- 
papeis on the morning of the 19tlr July 1039. Tire requisition was not shown to 
two memliers of the Bengal P. C. 0. who wanted to see it and a letter written by 
Dr, P. C. (ihosh for a copy of the letter of requisition was not replied. The 
allegation is that these notices wci’O issued before a lequisition duly signed by the 
re(iiiiriitc number of momlicrs was leeeived, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
ineoriect addresses to members and were not received by several members at all 
and that in any case se/en clear days' notice was not given by post oi published in 
the newspa]»er as rcquiicd by the Bengal P. C. 0. No jeasou for dissolving the 
Excciitivo (Jouniil is given in the noUce, It is said on behalf of the BQn'i,al Iboviu- 
(lial Congress Coriiuiiaec that it is not necessary to slate any reason in the notice, 
that tire mecLiim was eoiivoncd, as oiqection had been raised to the constitution of 
the Excentivo Cjinncil by the very persons who are now objecting to its dissolution, 
that tile notb*c given was sudiciont and in accordance with the practice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, that the requisition letter was Oi>en to inspection 
and the momberB who allege that they wore not allowed inspection probably called 
out of oIHc*e time or when the person in w^hose custody the papers were bad gone 
out. It is denied that tlic motive was to circumvent the new constitution but it is 
admitted that the majoiity group felt that the minority had been generously 
treated and had more seals on the Executive than its strength in the Bengal P, C, 
C. justified* At the meeting of the Bengal P. 0. 0. on July 26, 1939 the Executive 
Council was dissolved and in its place was elected a new Executive Council in 
which the oiri(*e-])carcrs were exactly the same as in the nrevious Council and the 
members were also the same except that some 24 members belonging to the minori- 
ty group were loplaccd by members belonging to the ina]ority gioup. In a matter 
like this it is dillicult, if not impossible, to judge motives. T'he object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formation oi a TTibiiual which would command the 
confidence of all groups and it cannot be denied that the Tribunal formed on July 
30 1039 does not command such (‘onfidence, seeing that a large number of members 
of' the Bengal P. O. C, have objected not only to their appointment but to the 
appointment of the Exec.utive Council itself which was vcsiionsiblo for bringing the 
Tribunal into existence. But even this would not be constitutionally suflicient to 
dcidaic the mooting of July 26 invalid if it was in fact hold in stidct accordance 
with the constitution. 

Tlie Working Committee sent for the original letter of requisition and other 
papers and those wore brought by Bji. Krishna Kumar Ohattciqi, Assistant Bocretary 
of the Bengal P. 0. C. The requisition letter consists of ten separate sheets of 
papers. Of these, oigiit pages have the text of the letter addressed to the BocretAry 
requesting him to call a requisition meeting under Rule 31 of the Bengal P* 0. 0. 
and there are signatures of members below the text. The date given in all these 
dght pages is July 15, 1939, in some pages in type like the text of the letter and 
in others in handwritings, Two pages contain only signatures without any text and 
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Without any date. The nunihcr of Hi^imtinos on tlicsc two pat!,es in Tu. The total 
numher of Hi'inatiiveB ih IOO anti (,3io Lecpiihito nuni!)or of Bi^iiaturort iui a valid 
requisition ih onc-foartli oi tlni total niiniboi of nusiubuiM of tlio Ikuigal \\ (h 0. 
whioii should be 0 13 but is 511, that is, llSd or 1155. ddio sigiiiitmcs on a single 
psigo aiG of pCiBOiis ))olonging to (liUerent distru'ts aiul could not have been all 
obtained on duly 15, tOdl), There is nothing in the requisition naijcr to show when 
It was received in the oflicG of the Longal 1\ 0 0. oi liy whom ii was received in 
the ofliec of the Jkuigal T. 0. G. nud the AssisUnd. ^^(jcrtilaiY iviis unable to say 
anything about it It is evident that all the signatures could not have been made 
on the 35Ui and they were eiulenlly made on loose sheets, tw^o ot wbudi w^oic blank 

sheela without any text. 'J’hey bhould have been open to insi'cctioii but unfor- 

tunately two membeis who wanted to see them could nut do that, whatever tho 
reason, and the letter of a third member lor t*opy was not athnidecl to. It is 
contended on these lacts that the lei lei w'a-i not at all in existence with all the 
signatures on it oii duly IS, when Uie uoiices were issued, but that it w’as got 
ready betw'een July 18 and li(>, and hence the notice wuis irregular, d'hc facts 
mentioucil above raised a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a detusion on 
tlicm, 

ilnlc ?8 of the Bengal l\ 0 G. says —“at least seven clear days^ notice shall 
he given hy the treeiudary to tho mcmbcis ol the lh*ngnl Iboiliuual (^)ngioss 
Gomimthio for (‘onv('uing an oidiiuuy oi SjumuuI genoial mooting ol the Bcngfd 
Provincial GonaiobS (5)mmittoc. Noluas wmH ba.'o to be siuit indiv uhinlly to the 
mondjois as ucll as to tho iq■e“-h’^ q bus under this vtile notices Jiav(‘ to bo giv(m 

both individually and tbiouib the Piock ami (licio is to be “at least H(‘V(‘n clear 

days’ noU(‘e.*’ 'I'lie Bengal P (J has piodiiccd j*orlilica((‘s oi posting of iiotic(»s 
to nuinlnTS, All thcH<‘ cortdicalos contain only the nairn* ot (he addicssco and no 
address ol any uddn'useo is given in any ol them us icqubvd by Postal rules. It 
is I'luiH'i’ore impossible to say to what icbb'eshes (he not ices wcie srmt Honus 
mcmb(‘rs hu\e comjdaiiied Ihut they dul not receive any notice at all ami one 
nieiuher has suhiiuttcd the envelope and the notice si'iit to him wliicli cttiilaiiiS a 
wrong address and wdiich was foi that nnisoii ro,ceivc‘<l hy him after the moisting. 
No addiesb lielng given m (Ju‘ Gertitieatc it is not possild*' to say to what addiiWH 
nil the notices wciu seuU All those notices were posieil at '<-;5n‘ p. m. on July IS, 
IbbU and could not Ihcrelore. havo been icccived by any memlM^r living outsule 
Caleuttu and by most members living even in Galcutta before the Ibth at (lie 

earliest. Tim Press notice was t»ublished on tlic morning of .fuly lb, P,)I5U. The 

qiicBtion is whelhor on these facts tliero was at least, scvim clear dajs’ noti<*e for the 
meeting. Wh<‘iiovor it is said that so many dcai days’ notice is rctpiiviul for a 

meeting, tho day on whi< h the notice is publmlu^d and the day on which tjic 

meeting is to bo held, are holb excluded iii eouiiling the number ol days. On that 
Imsis if July 15 ami July t'd arc excluded we get only <> clear da^s and not 7 as 
rcquind hy tho lulc quoUil abo\e. It m haul, however, Mint according to the 
practice of the Bengal P, G. G. it is not, no'Chsary lo cxclmlc tlie days as above 
induuited ami that tlio notice is HullicuMit, The words of the rule* are clear and 
even ii such a jiracticc oxisiH it cannot over-tide the express provisions of the rule. 
When it IS sought to dlsHoho the hNcHMitivo (Nmncil wdiich Imd him ionned liy 
the iTosident under the authority of tluj ITovincial C'ongrcsH Gommittce without 
UBtiigunq^ any reason ni the notice and assigning tltlf<'rcnt icasouw according to the 
varying inclnmiions of roqmsitumisiH, after it has been alh)wci| to function in spite 
of prolcstB, wben the motive liclihid this move is at li'UBt open to Kuspicion and the 
dmsolutiou and rivonstitatum of the Gouncil result in cxcduding a number of 
membors bedonging to the minority group reilucing them to much less than one- 
fourth ami thus making the appointment of the El(*<'hon dVihunnl in ac<‘ordanoe 
with (he wishes of the majority without rtfavd U) the opinion of the minority 
jKissibic, w'hcn the letter oi requisition itself has no cmlorscnmnt to hJiow when it 
was prcsenlca and when its inspection was not avuilahlc to memlicrs, it is ncccssarv 
to Hcruun Ko the w u>Io tliim*; cai>‘‘»!^‘y insist upon a strh-t comrdiiiueo with the 
rulc^ oi tho Lonual I . llus has not' been <lono and the meutinu of July tilt 

JbJJ was invalid for want ol Hidhc, ion t and proper notice under the rules. Its 
prooeodmgH are thuTofore doidared null mid void. The old Exce.utive Gouncil 
coafcmucH. ’J he proiwhngB of the new Kxeentivo Ooinmil held on July :io and the 
apiKjiutmont of Election Tnliuiml uro Hpially null and void. 

Domonstratlons on July 0. (Correspondence) 

Wc gtvo below the etatomeut of the OongtoBS l^rcsldouti liabu Uajoudra Pjiitisad 
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and the correspondence that passed between him and Shri Sublias Chandra Bose 
in connection with the Demonstrations on July 9 
Press Statement of the Piestdent — Gth Jalij 1009, 

I have been much surprised to read in the pai>cis Shn Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
statement hxing the 9th July foi protesting against lesolutions ]>assed by the All 
India Congress Committee at Bombay^ It is w'ell known that the icsolution was 
passed aftei prolonged debate by a vciy laige ma'iouty against the opposition of 
Shri Subhas Chandia Bose. If Committees snbouUnatc to the All India Ccjiigrcss 
Committee and offico-bcarcis of such committees or minonUes with in the Congress 
begin to defy such lesohitions and organise and hold protest meetings against 
decisions auivecl at aftci lull delibnaiiou by the All India Coiigicss Committee or 
the Congicss, there will be an end to all iUsfii»inio withi-i the Congress and a 
complete disruption oi the oigaiiisation. I thcicloic desire to iinpicss on all 
Congiess Committees and their ofuce-boai or s that the poiuy and piac lice oi the 
Congress no less than loyalty to the Congiess oigaiiisation rciiimc that they should 
carry out and give cfTect to the lesoliUions ])asscd by the All India Congioss 
Committee and particii>ation in and organising of ]JioU‘Sts and condcmation against 
such rcBoliiiion will bo a bieaeh of discipline. 1 tnist the Congicss Committees 
and their ofiicc-beajeis will desist from oiganifeing or participating in such protests 
and demon stiations 

Telegram of the President lo Sj, Bose — Gth July 1 000, 

Burpnsed to icad your statement fixing 9th July for protesting against 
A. I. 0. 0. icsolution stop Am issuing press statement in ios})onse from vaiioiis 
quarters slop Hope you as Piesidcnt Bengal IVoviiicial (’ongiess Committee will 
please promote discipline in Congress by cancelling proposed meetings. 

Letter of the President to Sj, Baso—ISth July 1009, 

A delicate and dlincuH situation has been created by your aidion in organising 
protests against certain resolutions of the All liulia Congress Committee, passed 
at Bombay. As I made clear in the statements which I issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appeals to mo that it will be impoRsiblc for the 
Ooma-css organisation to fimctioii if subordinate Committees and onicc-bearcrs 
of the Congicss, whose duly it is to carry out and give cilect to the rcBolaliouB of 
the A. I. 0. 0. and the Congress, were instead oi doing that to oiganise piolcRl,s 
and demonstiations against these resolutions. I personally look upon any such 
action on their pait as not only destructive of all discipline but I’lauglit wdth the 
craveBt consequences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
place the whole matter before the Working Committee for consideiation and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think At to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have your explanation of your action and your point of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 

Letter of Sj, Bose to the Piosulent—7th August 1009, 

I am exceedingly soiry for the deday in replying to your letter of the 38th 
July, from Hanchi. You have asked mo for an exi)lanatiou of my action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 

at distinguish between protesting against a certain 

resolution and actually defying it or violating , it.. What has so far happened 
is that I have only protested against two resolutions of the A. I. O. O. 

It is my c^oustitntional right to give cxiucssion lo my opinion regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. 0, C. You will perhaps admit tlmt it is customary 
with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on resolutions passed 
by the A. I* 0. 0. when a particular session of that body comes to a close. If 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passed by 
the A7 L 0. 0. you cannot draw a line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned. If we have 
the constitutional right to expiess our views then it does not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable, Your loiter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. , ^ ^ ^ 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other things 
for our Civil Liberty. Civil Liberty, I take it, includes freedom of speech. 
According to your point of view we are not to claim freedom of speech when we do 
not see eye to eye with the majority in the A. I. 0. 0. or in the Congress. It would 
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be a siianj 2 ;c situation if wc are to have tlic of frcoclum of flpcccli as ajiainsl 
the Biitisli Govenimciit but not as a:^ainst the Con;:ro.sfl or any Ix^fly subordinate 
to it. It we are denicil the ii^ilit to advoiRoly eutuuse lesolutious of the A, [. 0* 0. 
which m our view aie liarmUd to the couutiy’s cause then it would amount to 
denial of a domociaUc lu^ht. May I ask you in ail seuoiisin'ss if demociatic 
rights are to be cxciciscd only outside the Congicbrs Imt not inside it ? 

I hope you will agice that when a resolution is oucc passed ]*y tbo A. I, 0. C., 
it is open to us to have it. reviewed or amended oi altcreil oi ich(*ind('cl at a 

subsequent mcciing oL that body. I hoi>e you will also auree that it is open to 

us to ap))eal against the A. I. 0. 0. to the higher couit of ai>pcal, nanudy, the o]ten 

session of the Congress. You will agicc Initliei, I hope, that it ni ojien to a 

minority to carry on a pio])uganda with a view to convf^iting the niaioiiiy to its 
point of view. Now how can wc do this CKcc]>t by api'ialing ti» Congu'ssnicu 
through public meetings and through wutings in the }*ross V dho Ooino'css to-day 
IS not an organisation ol a handful ot men. Its mcm)i(‘rship has, I licliove, 
reached the nciuliboiiihood o£ lo lakhs. We can Jioiic to appeal to the rank and 
file of the Congress and to convert them lo our ]‘Oint of view only if wo are 
allowed to ^Ylite m the picss and also to hold mcidings It 3 ’ou nnuntaiu that 
once a resolution is ]>aRsc(l in the A. I. (■. 0 it is saiu'osniict and must hold good 
for ever, then you may have some iustilication im banning culicism ol il. Ihi't if 
you grant us the right to loviow oi amend or altm or rcscniil a paiticiilar n^solution 
of the A, T. C. C. either through that body oi tluough tlio open s^'ssion ol the 
Congress, then I do not sec how you can gag cuticuiin, as you hav<‘ been trying 
to do, 

I am afraid you arc giving an indcrprctaium lo the word Miticipliue’ which 
1 cannot accci>U 1 crmsider mjHcll lo be a siciu di,sci|diiiui lan and I jun alrnhl 
that in the name ol disciiihno you arc tiying to (heck licallhy culicism. LiscipUne 
docs not mean denying a person his conslitulional and dcnuiciatic rip, lit 

Apart from the fact that it is our consututional mul (h‘mo(‘ralic, right lo 
protest against rcsolutioiiB which in our view are harmful lo tlu^ count ly’s cauHiv 
a coiiHideration of the mcnlH ol the two rcnolulions will show tiiat siudi inotcsls 
were really called foi. In our view Ihrse two rchoJulions, if piven circ<-t to, will 
serve to aiiccutuate tlio drift towards constilulionahsm, to imo'cnse the indiums 
power and authority of the ihovineiai Minislncs at the cost of tln^ Congu'ss 
orgamsatious, to isolate aititicmlly^ the ConpreHs from the pimeral ]iul>lic as also 
the A. I. 0. C. from the rank and file of the tJongicHS. j\IorcoviM’, they will servo 
to undermine the revolulionaiy spirit of llic Congress, CoiiM^uentry, in llic Ix^wt 
interests of the (‘oiintvy, those two resolutions slmuhl be immcdiutidy lichl lu 
abeyance and ultimately iillinKl suilably or withdrawn. 

In this conue(dion I cannot help ilmwiiig your atloiilioM to certain im^hlents 
at the lime of the Gaya Congiess in KiJ2 and after, ricase do not lorgi^t what 
the Bwaraj J^arty did in those da>s. Iltwe do not forget fulhcr t,hat when the 
A. 1. C. C. amendctl the lesolution of the Gtiyu Congress, the <»njerut 1\ C. 0, 
resol v(h 1 to defy it. 

Lastly, ]>lease do not forget Uial Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Vount/ India 
if my recollccllon is coxTcct, that the minority Im the right lo nhel. Wo Imve 
not gone so far yet as lo actually rebel against the decision of the muionty We 
have simply taken the liberty of criticiBhig certain rcsoluUons passed by the 
majority in the teeth of our opposition* 

1 am really suiqiriscd tlml you have made so much of what wo regard as 
our inherent right, I luiiio you Yvill accept my explanation as Rutisfuctoiw* Hut if 
yon do not do so and if you decide lo resort to disciplinary action, I shall gladly 
face it for the sake of what I regard as a just cause. In cojudusion, I have to 
request that if any Congressman is jieimliBed m conne^ction with the events of t)io 
0th .Inly, then you will also take action agaiuHt me. Jf the oliservance of an All 
India Jhiy of the 0th duly is a crime then J conlcss, 1 am the urch-c.rimiual. 

With kindest regards. 

NOTES 

(1) The Hungor-Slrike of Political Prisoners In Bengal 

80 politi<‘<d nriHoners in J)um Dum and AHpur Jails went on Iiimgcr-wlrikc on 
July 7 and 8 to register their pn^test against the <^ontimio<l doiention of political 
prisoners m ficngal and also to rouse public opinion to dcmajid and secure their 
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immediate and unconditional release. TLe news of the hiingcr-stiike cieated a widc- 
spiead stir in the country. Prominent Cono^ressmen m Bengal— Babu Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Dr. B. 0. Boy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and others— imraediately got into touch with 
the Bengal Government and urged upon them the necessity of acceding; to the 
reasonable demand of the hunger-striking polical piisoncis* Mahatma Gandhi, while 
appealing to the Bengal Government to do baic ]iisUce to the political prisoners by 
releasing them, uigcd upon the hungcr-stiikcis to give u]) the last as it was a wiong 
and unjustified method oi sccuimg then release. Ho sent his piivate sGoietary, Sri 
Mahadev Desai, w'lth a message to interview the hnnger-stukcis and induce them to 
give up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal iMinistcis to secuic their release. 
The Congiess President hastened to Calcutta and made effoits m Uie same direction. 
Both Rashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had inlciMorvs w'lLh the Home Miinstei, and 
pleaded the cause of the piisoneis. The Home ]\Iiinsler was however uniesponsive 
to their persuasive appeal. He contended that so long as the hnngei-stiike continued 
it was not possible lor him to lake up the qiicslion ot iclcase. He also told them 
that it was not true that the Co\einmcnt had made uj) then minds not to release a 
ceitain number of j^rinoners. Ho claimed that tlie Covcinment had released a 
majority oi the piisoncis and w^ould continue Ihe polny of iclcase accoi cling to the 
recommendations ol the coin nnttcc, they had set uj) lor the pin pose. I'he inteiviews 
with the jJiiRoners likewise boie no fruit. I hey w^eio lesolved to continue the 
fast unless released or given a definite assuianco ot release in the near 
future. 

The lack of response both fiom thci Government and the prisoners was a great 
disapi>oiiitment to the Congiess ITcsiclenl. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earnest 
a])j)cal to the jnisoneis to give ii]) the fast wlin-h had seived the purpose for 
which it was undertaken, the diawing of the attention of the countiy towards 
political prisoners, and Lhciefore liutiior prolongation of the fast wms unnecessary. 

The whole eountiy^ icsimnded to the appeal of the Congress President by keep- 
ing ujj a continuous agitation Ihiough nicotings, demonstrations, resolutions and tlie 
like loi the eaily leloaso of the pnsoneis and thercljy sa\e their piccious lives. 

Shii Snbhas Chandra Bose, the President of the Bengal riovincial Congress 
CommiLLce also laboiiied haid tor the cause, lie had several iiitciview's with the 
Home Ministoi and the jiolPKal piisonors. liis cflbits in the beginning were not 
diiected to peisuaduig the pcihUcal piisoiicrs to give U]> the fast as ho thought the 
last was uiulcrtakcu alter niatuio dchbciuliou and an elTort to in (cr fere with it would 
be Jut, lie and wu’ong, unless the Government gave a dclinitc assuianco of the early 
release of the juisoners. This iiosition was a source of embarrassment to those who 
were stnving to iicrsnadc tlie hiingcr-stnkers to give up Ihc In.st. The desired 
assurance liom the Government liowevci did not come hut the piiboners hajjpily 
rosiionded to the aj)pcal of the Bose brotlieisand bioko their fast on August 3— Lho 
28tn day of their fast. Tlic prisoners were assmed that the whole country and 
ptirLiculaily the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will make a strenuous effort, 
backed by duect action, il necessary, to secure their release. 

The news of the terra in atiou of the hungcr-sliike was received with a feeling of 
relief throughout the country. 

(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay in Juno last passal a 
resolution on Ceylon expressing grave concern at the measures pioposctl by the 
Ceylon Government with relercnce to their Indian cmjdojces. I ho following notice 
issued by the Chief Hccretary, Ceylon explains the measuics : 

To all Daily paid Workers 

L Notice is hereby given that all non -Ceylonese daily paid workers wlio have 
been granted cmi>loyment in any Department of Government on or after April 1, 
1934, will be given one month's notice from July 1, 3939 of the termination of their 
services under Government, i.o,, their last working day will be July 31, 3939. If 
these workers desire to return to their villages abroad they will be granted tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and childien, not exceeding four full 
tickets in all, together with a bonus of one month's pay to be paid to them on 
arwal at their villages, 

2. Non-Ceylouese daily paid workers employed under Government piior to 
A])nl 1, 1939, who have a break in service of more than a year ending after March, 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice from July 1, 1939 but provided their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long breaks, they will receive 
bonuses on lines of the voluntary scheme in paragraph i of this Noticot 
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X Govornmout (loos not piopoao at inosi^ni to clis(*liari:(^ nou-Ccylonese daily 
paid woikeis Jiot, (‘(mired ijy tlio u 1 joV(j i»uraiiiai>lis. It, iniist, liovNover, Iki m‘04uiscd 
that rotroiadimciit of daily paid jobs iMiiiui lluj next ^eai oi two is in cm table and 
the policy wmU bn adopted ol dihcouiiinuii'; non-Goj lonoso boi(nc tiyloncbc, Workeis 
discontinued on the jiiound of icirciudnnont oi daily I'fiid )obs wdl liii\o no cJuim 
ior any boiiiiB or i'reo tu-kelH. 'i he lollovtini; terms aie uilMcd only to those who 
voluntiuily leturn to thiiii countiy ot onij,iu l.lus year. 

{a) Free Itailw'ay Wnriiuds to Ins homo onlenb} CVyhm lor the ivoikinan, lus 
wife, and minor ehilcbon not oxf‘eodini^ -1 full tichotB, in alb 

{h) (t) To aw'oikintui wlio has b (ainlmuous Hor\ioe l)ut less than 10 

years’ BCiviee a ^rat,uity of 2 niontlib’ waacH. 

(ii) To a woikrnun who has 10 years’ conLiunous Hersico but loss than 15 
years’ service a |i,ratuiiy ol II inoullnd w’ulcs. 

(in) To a woiknuin who lias 15 yeais’ c^r more scuilce a jiiatuily of l/18th 
of a monih’s pay foi each inonlli oL sen ice. rediiood 1 a' tw'O pci cent, for each year 
by which his at'.o at letiKonent falls short of GO. ^I’ins offci will remain open 
until Deccmbei hi, Ihdh onlj, 

5, Foi tlic pmiiubc of this n(di(‘e, non-Oeilonese means a i>c*rson not born 
in Ceylon. A very hwv special eases hucli as ehildien Ixen abroad of tVyloni'se 
fatluiih may be tr(;ato(l as (‘\c(‘pt.iotis to thia delimtion Oonsuh-ration will also be 
ji,ivrn to casi‘H wIkmo a non-CVyloneae w(»rk(‘r is nuiiiKd to a CVyloncao wiio and 
has minor <‘lnldi(‘a liiin*,; in Ccybm, hut no jiiedc.o is ^eiicn le.'iaKbuu’ such eas(‘s, 
(), Kveiv (lady laiid (‘iniilo>(*(‘ will Im‘ iMpured lo conipl(‘l(' either I'oim li 
Ol C. Fonn l> applud (o pinsons not honi m (.i(‘vl>m, and Idnin C (o [lersons 
born in Ceylon. iJ a (let larnlinu on Foi m C that a peison w'as lawn in C\'ylon is 
found lobe ialse, he will be foitliwilli disclmr .eiL w’llhont nolico or liomis, whatever 
his past services. 

These measurcH eivalcd for the Indian r.eUlcrs in C( ylon an aiiMous Hitnalioin 
Q'o avoid tJu^ uiiiK'eehHjiry and asoidablo eonlliet betw(‘(’n two Ijiendly ia‘ielibmirs, 
Vandit Jawalmilal Nidiru was deputed to po to (k^yhm by the All India Conp;reRS 
CommiUi'e and (‘irnet, if jiosnlihs a pt’iandhl ncUl(‘iUi‘nt, 

i’t. daw'aliailal reached (’olombo )>y air on duly bk A mapnirnamt reception 
was accorded to him by iho peojde, Indians ami Ceylomw alike,, lie. was (he e,in*Ht 
of a Bpctdal reeeidion comiuit.teo formed at the inslanco of Hir llimm Jayatilaka, 
the Leader of the Htaie (’oiiindl of C'eyhm. 

Jawaharlulji had a busy and HtieiinoiiH limi* conferring wdlh the ininislefs, 
represcnlativcs of the, tw(j diief Induin orpanisatloim in (hylon. the C.eyhm Indian 
Cont’ress and the, Ceylon Ceiitial Indian Association and ollaV individuals concerned. 
He, uddiessed sevtjral crowded puldic mectinpH. At thc.ie patlicdnvs lie (‘mphnsis(*d for 
pioBorvinpr and i>erpelindjnf; (be ancimit cultural and bisttnncal ties Ibat i«)und 
tlie two couatru‘s, the (‘oinmon li^bt (hey had to eni^iiyi* in apainst a common foe, 
and the impciinlislic, luickj.'KJiiijd of tJicii economi** and poliln'iil woes. Jn Ins talks 
with the ministers be idiwled for a wider Msion aiul fnoader approach to the 
problems ilmt ulVecied the Ceylom'uo and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon their home, 'rim immediate. ]»i(»blcin, Jio pointed out, was a small 
and petty one in the. context of the laip.e }jroblcms they had to fac<*. H wim there- 
fore csBcntiul that this small proldom bo approuclmd in a larpn spirit. To the 
Indians and their repyoHentatises, he. appealed to sink all the internal difterencos 
and bo a unitcil and stronii; liody of self-resjmcUng citixuns ]»le.dp;ed to proloct the 
honour of India, lie couidnd this advieo witii im earncHt app(*al to thimi to consi- 
der Ceylon also ns their homo, servo it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
fraternal rclatnms with its inhabitants. 

'Jliis hit'll mindi'd appioaidi to the luoblrm creaU'd a calm and ffivoiiruble 
atmoHpheni all round. 'I'lio ministers Imwevcii* could not see their way to Ui^reo to 
any major clmni;(j lu tliiMr scheme of repatriation. They apirccd to a shj^ht modi- 
fication of tlie Hchemo and promistnl to tala' steps to juiuimise hardships eoi mi'll uei it 
on repalriatioa. /Uin visit of J'andit Jawnnarhil, therefore, IhoiiKh it revivcHl 
memonos of truditionul fnendship hetwoen the two eoiintncB and lessencul the 
bitterness inlmrent in the situation, did not sue, coed in ai'lihuntu'; its ohjwitivc, 
The resolution of the lust meietuig' of the Workiiif* ComiuiUci^ at Wardha sums up 
the pxcReut Bituation of the Ludiuns in Oeylou. 

($) Tho Keleaao of Sri Jamoalal Ba|aJ 

li viU bo reenUod that Sri Jajomulal Ikjaj, member of tlie Workiuii; Committoe 
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and President of tlie Jaipur Praja Mantlal was anes(,ed in Febinaiy Iasi for defying 
an Older piohibiting him fiom cntiy into the Jaipur State. He was noiiig thero 
to orgauisG relict ior the taniine-stuckon. No legal tiial lollowed the ciefiance of 
the Older, but he was kept in dotciHion 1< . an indetinite peiiod. The ngouis of tho 
lite ot detention told on his health and he sudeicd iiom various complaints. When 
local medical talent proved inadetpiuie, he was oflered leleaso provided he went to 
some toicign country tor ticaiment, Ue declined to puiehase liberty on these 
terms. On Augast 9, 1919 he was however leleascd unconditionally alioi a needless 
and haiassing detention of moie than si’*i months 

In the coLiisG oi a statement ho issiicd to the press on his relcaso he said, 
“Our striigglo is not yet ovei ; Jaipui has pist passed thiough us tiist phase. 
The Hatyagiaha has made the people (‘ouscious ol then stiength and taught them 
how to use It when ncecssaiy. The siuiiilccs made (‘aiuiot be lost. The goal is 
nearer today, but we have to cany on our agitritiou till our present demands, 
which aie uummiun and \\hi<‘h can on no aeoount bo called anything but moderate, 
aie lulliillcd.” 

(4) Prohibition on August 1 

August 1 was a memorable Day for Bombay. On this day Prohihition was 
launched in the ( ity and Us subiubs iiinid great popular cntluisiasni. The celebra- 
tions of the day included a hin^e pioccsbioii teiminatiug in a public meeting, 
the laigest on rccoid in the hisloty ol Bombay. It is behoved that about 2 to 3 
lacs of |)0(M>1 g assembled. “Tlie cniue Bombay and India”, said Shri Vallabhbhai 
I’atcl addressing this singing mass ot humanity, “weie watching and the entire 
woild was rvaiting tor the day. That day had come. Foi the people of this 
countiy this day was the clay of rtdcm])tion and tlie day ot deliveianc-o Irom their 
bondage and irom tlicir slaveiy to the demon ot dunk. To-day Bombay killed its 
past history tuid opened a new chaptci,” 

To their ciedii, it may be added, tliat the great Paisl communily, tho bulk of 
which was opposed to the rofoim, refrained fiom any hostile act to spoil the oTect 
of tho mag^niJicent enthusiasm of the i-coiilc. Wome of the membcis ol tho commu- 
nity particijiatcd m the procession and the meeting. 

Piemier B. G. Klier and tho Afmistei i)u M. I) Gilder were the lecipients 
of warm and gialctul congiaUilabions from all pails oL the country. A ditticult 
experiment was bemg^ hiundicd with courage, faith and detoiiniuation under 
circumstances ot cx(‘(‘ptional dillieulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the great inspiration behind the reform, sent the following 
message : 

“I hojic that good sense tor wdiich Bombay is famous will ultimately ]ucvail 
and all oombiuo to make the brave lefoini undcrlaken by tlie Bombay ministry a 
success it deserves to be. 1 am quite sure tliat Die icmuval of the ciirso of intoxica- 
ting drinks ami drugs will confer lasting benclit on the couutiy,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

^V'ardliaSih, to i&th, Scpfeviber lono 

A meeting of the Working Coinraittee was held at Wardha from September 
8 to 15, 1939. Sri Bajondra Pfumd nresidcd. 

Tlic members nreecnt were, Maulana Abulkalam Azad, Shii Saiojini Naidu, Sri 
Vullabhbhai Batcl, niis Jlaictulra Brasad, I'at.tabhi Sittiramayya, Jairuimlas Daula- 
tram, Khau Abdul (hillar Khan, Bhulahhai J. Dosai, Ihdhan Chandra Kay. 
Shankor Itao Deo, Tlari^krishna Melitab, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J. JB. 
Krip^ani. Shris M. K Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nchrn, Hubhas Chandra Bose, M. S, 
Anoy, Narcndra Deo, Jaiprakash Narain were prostait by special invitation. 

The invitec*s wore present during the discussions ot tho main question of war 
crisis and India’s attitude towards it. 

1. Delhi P, a C. 

The following decision was taken lu tho mutter of the composition of tho 
Delhi P. a 0. 

^‘The Delhi Provincial Congress Committee consists of 40 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional xnembeis who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members. In the 
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Consili.niion tliorc im no provision a'J to liow the 21 momliors have to lie elected 
but (ho pio^iodiiio that has boon iollowod with the aasiMit ol: the All India Con;!;ross 
Connmitn'o Olhce hiis ho(»n to allow thorn to bo olo<‘tod by the iDO members of 
the I)iri{ih*t Oominitt <‘0 by the luolhod o£ siivilo tiuimlorable vote. This proeediuo 
has boon lul ylod wnh a vu w to enable all parties to bo rcpicsciiicd in pioportioa 
to Ihoir nunibois in IJio Distiiot CoinmiUee. 

'bVflor the olo^dion oC thrs ilolo;;at‘'s in January linO and bulorc the ])iosid(Mitial 
elo'tion soiuo ni tlio deb*';ab‘s npproaidied the thou prosol<aii-, Sii Sulilias Gliandra 
Hoho, asking; lor ruluo^ Irom him in iavoiir ot the nuilhod of <M)opoiution ot the 
2o members of tho \\ (1 (1 by the lb diilo^ates. Tho V. tb wluoh was 
tlion fuudioiruij/; had no information about this. Amouv.st tlie (U-lofiatos, out of I j, 
nine nvmibe s boloi)',', to one nronn an«l t> to another ^roup. On tluj diiy when the 
11100 ( 1111 ; lor tile olcolion of tho Ih’esulenl was hold and wlnm A. I. t) (b uiombeis 
were to be olo.'tofl a ruho'j from the llioa IVi^^ident hh‘i Subhas tbiaiidru Hose was 
produfod to the etloet that the 2.> nuanbeis shoiild lie <*o-optoiL ]>y (he b> d(;j*v'a(<M. 
The nine delegates deeidod to have a moetin", of (ho (hh'^aios for purjyose ol o,o- 
option. Tho General Soerotary of the lb 0 G. proti‘Hl(Hl aL;.nnst tiio ehnni;e in tlic 
pioeodnro and tho imIii)',;' ouen liy the then Ibosidont. but it wai ]Hnnt<sl out that 
the Hilim; was insiillod l>y !l»e pra tO'e in other piiAuneos. In accordnnee with that 
lulin'j, b <b!l'';ab\s eo-o.^led 21 menibi‘'S ol the [\ G (b 'Ttu! olhor six uienihers 
did not part en lint e. They iuiie lilpil a.i noponl (o the Woikiii'; (Joniniflt(*e <h*dleiudn;' 
tho Milidily <il (be lo.nnainm oi tin* nr-w pnoui in! Gon'^t(\,h Gommil ten. 

“This (‘oubl not be t'd.on in* by the Woiljn • ('(nnnii lee on aecount of the 
Woi’tui;; (hinniKtee imt Ixun*; in e Pshm* !<>,' •.*.!'* luji** nnd lilor on jin e\pl;ma- 
Imn liad to be e.ilb'd ioi fonn the pionn ••.?! <>.U' Tbe ([nesUon n ^\ln'th(‘i llm 
d(‘brjntes uho‘te. num’Mir is 1 > n/o eniiiled ('» ' i /^pt ; niMnl)*'’- to tie Pit)^ iii' ml 
tJou'.MVss Gominittee. It is adnnllod (hat lu»* e is no i -ii mb* m llui l^iiisni.nlion 
of the Ib'oviufin 1'hoie is no doubt al.»o that the pre**ii,;n m t'lf^ proMinx^ 1ms ^ 
to allow the inembers oi lh*j Pistiict (huinir.thi* Wimsi* nioober is bn lo (he lU 
members. Ihe only (pn'Stinn llieii in _wl»ethi‘i any pra^-liee in any otln‘r prounee 
eati over-riile th\^ pra-dJee of the I >elbi Province, I( is I, rue ilmli lu Ihunbay and 
Isa{;pur the dele^atiis (‘-o-opt.^ tin' additional members ol the Pnniueial Gom'ress 
Oommltlee bat. Uu‘i‘o is distinet provision in their rules permittimr su -h eo-rijdiou 
and the number of members eo-o]ded la very iim<*h h‘ss than the nmnlier of debMj;ates, 
} lore in Delhi th(M*e is no rule and lb members, If llie ^'(mtentinn is eoirotd., eo-opted 
25 memiierfi. As a matter ol fact It was u*>t even Lo iimmhers who eo-cipted but 
only 9 who eo-opied the 2l memlKis. 

“In the oi/miou of the Comuiitfeo thiseanuot be'pistilied eitlior under the rules 
or in pnnciple. bdie eo-iiplioii tJ the Jb members is, liierefon*, s«it aside anil (lie 

Difltriet Gfuij^^reSH llonnnil-tee is dneetefl (o elect the db meinbiTS to the I’roviiieial 
Oonj^rcss <^Jmnll(ltoe by tin* method ol* Hni;*|e' tiansleialilo v'ole as early as jiossible. 
Tlio rteeretaiy will take early stops to sou iliat the rro/ineial Gon;;Tess (Joinmiltoe is 
rceoiirtlituied m aeeordnnco vvdh this deeision, ft may be added that a lottoi was 
addressed to the b^eeretary of the lb G. (,<. on An;;ust 10, 1959 asking lor any 
explanation that the Oommittee ml:':ht Iinvo to oH'er in rej^ard to timiioiuts raised in 
the aiipeal and a copy of (lie h;t(,ors ufidresaod to tins Ooniinittco was also eiudosed 
but no explanation has l>een received,” 

2. A, 1. 0. C. Fund 

The Gommittco decided tliat tho A. 1. C. 0. fund in Bent^al created from tlio 
con tribui ions of tiio nmmborH of tho let^iwluture lyinp: in deposit with the 

lofider of tho <k)n<iTcss hei'lslativo Party be trail siorred to Maularia Afmlkahun Azud 
■who may hold it on behalf of tho A, I. (3. G. 

5* Benpral l\ C, C. 

The loIIowinK solution was passed ; 

”A meeting of tho Hen^*:al Provincial (Joaji^reRfl Gommitlce was held on August 
30, 1959, at which a roBoIntion was adojitud by it. This resolution reviews two 
decisions of this eommUtf ‘0 one relating; to disciplinary action whieli it felt oblkcil 
to take ngmtmt its PresMcnt and the otiier deidarinu null and void the iiroectidincB 
of the mectint< of the IJen}.':^! l^rovineial GonKress Committee heUl on July 29, lO.TJ 
and tho apimintment of tho Pmvimiial Tribunal, 'J’ho rosolution referB to many 
other matters whicli are wholly irrelovcnt lo tho dcedHioti and in clfctvt it rofuBcs to 
f^ive effect to tho decision of tlio Working Comroittoe* It further calls upon elective 
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Congiess Committees in the province to hold special meetings to give their opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

'The Woiking Committee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the estieme wholly 
unbecoming of a provincial committee in its lelalions to the Working Committee 
and such as would entitle this committee to take sciioiis notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
stated and need not be lepeatcd here. The Committee sees no leason to levise them. 
t however, that the action it took was called for in the inteiests 

of the Congress organisation which lequires uot only unity in Congress ranks but 
also disci])line and obedience to iLs lesolutions. 

“ft IS occoidingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
called upon to give eTect to the icsoliitioii of this Committee by electing a picsidcnt. 
The election of a piesident is reqmied also under the rules of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee accoiding 1o which the Provincial Committee will remain in- 
complete without a Piesident.” 

4. Bengal Election Tribunal 

Tlie Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an election 
Tribunal lu terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had 
tlicreforc, to appoint the Tribunal The President, however, wiote to the Secretary’ 
Bengal P. 0. C. that in spite of failure of the P. C. C. to apoiut the Tribunal, if 
at that stage even the Sccictaiy could suggest names lor the Tribunal whi(*h were 
approved of by all the parties m the Bengal P. 0. C., he would advise the Working 
Committee to a]>point them. At Waidha where the leadcis of the dilfeieiit Congress 
gioups in Bengal weie present the Piesident culled the Beci clary of the Bengal P? 0. 
G. who was also there and made to him the same proposal for the foi matioii of the 
Tribunal. The Secietaiy, however, could give no agreed list. The Woikmg 
Committee was, therefore, constrained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribunal la 
terms of the Congress Constitution consisting ot the following : 

1. Sri SatishchancUa Das Gupta, 2. Sii Kshitish Prasad Chatter ji, 3. Sri 
Priyaranjan Sen. 

5. Ulkal Eloetlon Tribunal 

The piovincc of Utkol had failed to appoint its election tribunal in terms 
of the Constitution. The W^oiking (Jommitieo tiioreforc aipomted one m terms 
of the constitution consisting of Sri Gopalbiindhn Gbondhry and Sii Harihardas 
about whom theie had been general agreement in the Provincial Executive Council. 

. 6. Obituary— Rev. TJ. Otlaina 

The following resolution w‘as ])assecl : 

“The Committee espress tlieir cloep^ soirow on the death 'of the Rev. U 
Ottama who for years represented the Province of Burma on the All India Congress 
Committee and rendered valuable services in tlio iiause of Indian Erecdoin.” 

7. CoiQplaini against Sliri D. P. Misra 

The Woiking Oommitlco had appointed Sri Bhulabhai Desai to look into the 
complaint, lake the nei'cssary evidence and report to the Working Committee. He 
went to Nagpur l)ut after a coui>lo of days’ inqmiy Sri Kedai and hiH companions 
withdrew from the luciuiry. Sn Kedar sent a long statement to tlie Piesident 
giving reasons for their withdrawal and requesting him to grant an independent 
inquiry by a person of the position of a High Court judge. The Committee was 
of the view that what the complainants wanted was unreasonable. I'he appointment 
of Sri Bhulabhai Desai had been with their consent. They had themaelves 
withdrawn from the inquiry without sulTicient reason. Any further decision iu 
this matter was left to the President. 

8. Sri Chiutamani Misra (Btkal) 

The following resolution was passed * 

'Tn view of the report of Sri Rajendra Prasad on the charges brought against 
the Premier of Orissa by Sri Ohintamaui Misra, Office Secretary of Utkal P. 0. C, 
this Committee calls ujion Sri Chintatnani Misra to offer full and frank apology 
for the charges which he had made and which have been found to be false and 
to resign his office from the Executive Committee of the Utkal P. 0, C.” 

29 
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9. Ajmere P. C. C, 

Th<5 Workin'j; OommiUce (Ictuleil HiaL tho insiruoiionf; of the (rcnenil So^a*etary 
to bo (*auic»l out )>y tho Ajtnero P. 0. C that \% olhco-bcanjra wcic to call a 
mooting oi the P. 0* O', to doculo the (luesuoii about the vote of coafiJonoe lu 
the Piesidoiit. The (JoiumiUee also Uceidoil that when the iiicotin:; ot the I*, 0. (3. 
wa-J called au olllaal Juom the A. F. 0. 0. olliee should ho presoiit to o1)Scjvu the 
proi*eodiii)j,s* All those who were tho members of tho P. 0. 0, before tho present 
dispute arose wens to be invited to particupato. .Members who were discntitlod to 
ationd in (enns of the Oon^vess (joustitution for failure to wear khndi ct<\ may 
be pnsduded from ))articipaUng iii the meeting by the oiliocr dc[)utod by tho 
A. 1. (h 0. oliic.e. 

10. War Crisis ami India 

The (lommittoft mot on tho Stli. As the president had not ai lived and was 
to aiiivo next morning, it was df‘c,uletl that the meeting bo in>rtt}>ouetl to the 0th, 
h’lie Commit hic with all the invitees except Sii Jawahtirhil Nehru met on the 0th. 
They met again oii HiibbiMpiont days. Sii Jiiwaharlal Nehru who airheil at Wardha 
from Cluna on the lotli oveuing niuticipatcd tii the discusKion Irom llth morning. 
On tho Uth the Whicking Coninuttee decnLd to invito Mr. Alohammad All Jmnah, 
i*rosnlont of the Muslim Jjcagne, to paitnnpate m tho dohlnn-ations. 'Vlio lollowing 
telegiMplnc commnnieutioiih took ]>la<i(} between the Piosulont and Air. M. A. Jinnah : 

''Congions^ Wniking (kimmilioo discni'.sing War Situation. Vimv hoiious 
(juostion alTeidhig India shmild idee dusenss witji you. W^nild ai^pieriate >oiu* 
joining dismissions at VVaidlia any day nplo 1 )th. ’ 

*‘your tolcgiam, shall be glud diSMiss Hilualion with yon at Delhi, (*unnot 
go VVardliii owing previous commil.mcnis. Muslim Lf’a.'iiu^ \\^>iknig Comuuttec 
AJeolin", Dolln suvmtoi'ntli. Am hound icinOi Della tlnrlecnth. 

*'rhanks your Iclogram. Purpose ol uniting yon was to leicive your nsflistanee 
hi shaping Working Coiniuillee ilensjon on critical situation. That piupose <‘ant 
l»o sened by my coming Delhi”. 

After pTuloiiged (Iihcuhsiohh which luBted for inmdy 5 days, the Committee 
issuoil the following statenuuit *, - 

“Thu Working Committee have given thoir cariiost consideration to the grave 
crisis that has ilcvelopod owing to the declaration of war in Enrnpi*. Tlie prlnmplcH 
winch should guide the nation in the event of war have Ix^cn ropcatiHlIy laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this committc,(‘ iciteratcd them ami 
expressed their disjilcusnro at the flouting of Inilian opinion by Urn Ihitish 

gov'onimcnt in India. As a Just stop to dissociate themselves Irom tins pfilicy 

of the British (lorcnuneiit, the C‘)mmitlcc called upon tho Congress members of 
the Central l/Ogislaiive iVnsemhIy to rehain from attending the next sesMon. Hinco 
then the Ihuiish (lovernment have dendared India as a helh'^ereut ctiuntiy, 

jiromul ;atod Drdinams-s, passed the (*ovcrn incut of India Act Ameinling Bill, and 
taken other iar-romhing measines vvhieh alllsct tlio Indian poojdc vitally, and 
cir<mmsc,ril)e and limit the powers and activities of the provincial goveriiiru^ntK, 
'Hus lias Imen done without the eousont of the Imlian ]>oople. wliose declariKl 

wisiii's in such matt.(‘rs have been delilmraicly ignored by the British frovenimont. 
The Working Committee must take tho gravest view of ihuBe dcvelopmetiLtt. 

“The Congress has leneafedly declared its entire disai>proval of the ideology 
and practh'O of Kimcism and Na/ism anil their glorifi<*ation oi war and vloleiico and 
the HupjircsBiou of the iutiuttn spirit. U has condemned tho aggression in wliich 
they hav<^ ie)»ca(,eilly indulged and their sweeping away of welDeMtabUshod principles 
nii-ogmsid siuridards of civilised behaviour. Tt has Boon in hhscism and 
Na/.ism the intensification of tho Imperialism against which the Indian peoide Imvo 
slrn. 'pled for many years. Tho Working Ctommiltoo must theroforo unhesilaUngly 
(-ondmun (he latest agigression of t.he Ka/a Covornmont in Ccnminy against Poland 
ami Hympal.hmc willi those who resist it, 

'“ihc (longress has furthor hud down thui the issue of war and peace for 
India must bo domdod by the Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 
this decision iipon them, nor <uin the Fiuliun [leople ponnit their resoitrces to 
ho exploited for imperialist ends. Any imposeil delusion, or attem)it to use 
IndiaV resoureos, for pniixTO not approved by thorn, will noeesHarily have U) ho 
ojipoftod by tlxern. If cooperation ih desired in a wortliy <ianso, Uiis eunnot laj 
obtalnod by e.oruj>ul«ion and imiKjH^ition, and the (3ommith*o cannot agree to tho 
carrying oat by tho liidiaa iieoplo of orders issued by external audiority. <;o- 
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operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both <*on- 
sider to be woithy. The people ot India have, in the lecent past, faced gieat risks 
and willingly made great sacnficcs to secuie their own fieedom and establish a 
free demociatic state in India, and then sympathy is enliiely on the side of 
demoiaoy and fieedom. But India cannot associate heiself in a wai said to be for 
democratic freedom when that very fieedom is domed to her, and such limited 
freedom as she possesses, taken away fiom her. 

“The Committee are aware that the Government of Great Biitain and Fiance 
have declared that they are fighting ior demociacy and tieedom and to put an end 
to aggression. But the histoiy ot the lecciii past is lull of examples showing the 
constant divcigence bewcen the spoken word, the ideals niodaimcd, aiul the real 
motives and objectives. Duimg the war ot 19hi-lS, the aeclaxcd waie aims wcie, 
pieservation of demociacy, self-deteiminaiion, and the freedom ol small nalions, 
and yet the vciy Governments wliich solemnly inoclaimed these aims ciiteied into 
secret tieaties embodying imtieiialist designs loi the caiving up of the Otlaman 
Em pile. While stating that they did not want any acquisition of toriitoiy, tlie 
victoiious PowoiB added hugely to their colonial domaius. Qhe iiiescnt European 
war insclf signifies the ab|ect failure of the treaty of Veisailles and of its makers, who 
bioke their pledged woid and imi osed an imperialist peace on the defeated nalions. 
The one hoiictul outcome of that I’reaty, the League of Nations, was muzzled and 
strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent Btates. 

“Subsequent history has demonstrated afiesh how cron a secnnncly fervent 
declaration ol faith may be followed by an ignoble dcseition. In Mahchiuia the 
British Goveinmcut connived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and Bpain democracy was in ])eiil and xt was deli- 
berately betiayod, and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very powers who had previously declared their laith in it. 

“Again it asseiled that democracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committee are in entire agieemeut The Committee believe 
that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective and lor these 
they are pret»ared to make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and senli- 
mcnls ot the people and ot those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonics, vesied 
interests arul privilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, 
the issue is democracy and a world ordei based on demociacy, then India is 
intensely interested in it. I'lie Comnntteo are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the mteiests of British demociacy or of world demo- 
ciacy. But theio is an inherent and ineradicable conllict between demociacy lor India or 
elsewlicre and imperialism and fascism. If Great Biitam fights for the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, then she must necessiuily end imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full doniucracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy. A 
free democratic India will gladly associate herself with otlier free nations for 
mutual delence against aggression and for economic cooperation. She will work for 
the cstaldishmont of a real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world^s knowledge and resources lor the inogress and atlvancemeut ot 
jhumaruty. 

“The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of humanity 
and will not jiass like other (Wiaos or wais leaving the essential structure of the 
persent day world intact. It is likely to lefashion the world for good oi ill, 
politically, socially and ettonomieally. Ihis crisis is the inevitable consequence of 
the social and political coniluds and contradictions whi(*h have grown alai’mingly 
since the last Great War, and it will not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contradictions are removed and a new equilibrium eetablialied. That equilibrium 
can only bo based on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a jus tor basis for 
the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for India has been 
the outstanding example of modern imperialism and no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must 
play an important part in any scheme of world reorganisation. But she <‘an only 
do so as a free nation whose energies have beou released to work for Uiis great 
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end. Jn’ccdem l.oday la iiiclivihiblo ninl ovory allempi In roiain imperialiat domina- 
tion in any ])ait ot the woild will lend inoMlahly to iiesli diaast*'!. 

“The IVoikini; Ornnmiltoe havn noted tluit'miuiy lulcia ot liuliaii Statoa have 
offered thoir Reivnea and leaouKvs and ex].i‘eRHed (ben dcsiio to HH]»poLt the caiiHo 
of dcmociiicy in Europe. 11 they must make then prolessioiiH in favour ot 
dcnioeiacY abroad, the Oomniittoo would Rinn»erit that Iheir liist coneoin shonUl ])e 
the intrudac!Uoii <jf deimuTiiey within their own staten in whieh today nndiluU'd 
autocracy lei^ns supicmc. The Ihilibh (Tovcrnun'iib in India is uiuio lospoirnhle 
lor this autoc.raey than even tlic rulers llminijohrs, as has lioon nnule paiidully 
evid(Mit duiiipu; the past year, 'J'lus policy is the vciy lu'patioii ol dtnioi'iacy and of 
the new woiUl order for which Cheat lintain claims to he f^-lilinp in Euioirc. 

“As the Working Committco view past events in Europe, Aim a and Asia, ami 
moic particularly past and ]uesent occuiiences in India, they lad to tind any 
attempt to advance the cause oi domociaey (;r sell-dcteirnniutittn or an> ('Aidcrn'o 
that the picscnt war declarations of the Ihitish tJovemmeut tiie heme, or aie ‘.Munt; 
to be, acted upon. The true measme of democtacy is tint endin*^ of iinpenalisin 
and fascism alike and the aumession that, has aci'oiuiv.mied them in the past and 
the lucsent. Only on that basis can a ikav ordei he built ip). Jn the siru'i'.dc for 
that new world oidcr, tlie Ooininittec arc eaeci and dcsiums to help in o\eiy way. 
But the Oommitteo cannot associate ilnunseUf'S or fdlcr nii> co-op(‘ration in a war 
which IS condm ted on inipeiialist lines ami winch is meant to coiwoliilatc imiieria- 
lism III India and elsowiieiv. 

“In view, injwovm, oi the L!,ravity ol the, occasion and the f.id, that the ])ace 
of events diiiinj; tins last, few days has ofien been io\ liter I ban the, woikiii'; of 
men’s minds, the ComniiUee dtsue to take no tiiial iUci}.,i(m al Ibis slatie, so .as to 

allow for the. full elucidation ol the issues at. stake, t,ho iial oi))cctiv(‘s aiimsi at,, 

ami the jiosiUou of India in the pn'sent and in the i’umre, Ihit the dc<-mion cannot 
long be delayed us India is being ct)mmit1ed from da> lo day to a iM)licy to which 
she is not a party and of which she dtsa(»]»rov(‘S. 

“The Working Oonnuitlcc thcr(*fore in\il.o the British Dovcniment to declan^ in 
unctiiilvocal terms what thou* war aims arc in regard to ilcmocraci ami irnperiidisiu 
and the new order that is envisaged, in ] arlicular, how these aims are goiiu\ to 
ajiply to India and to bo given ctlVn*t to in the, present. i)o they iiududo the. 
ciinnnatiou of imiterialism and the treatment of India as a free iialitm whoso policy 
will be guided in aeeorilam'.e with the wishes of hur ])(»o|*le, ? A cltnu* iloclaiation 

about the future, pleilging the (lovtM*nmeut to the (aiding of Imperialism ami 

E'ascisiii alike, will he W(‘h*om(Kl liy the people of all coiintMcs, hut it m far more 
important to give immediate ellccl to it, to tlie largest possible exteiil., for <mly this 
w*iU convince the pooide that the di^claiutiou is nmant to h(‘ Inuioured. 'Hio leal 
test of any declaration is its apidiiailion in the present, for it is the inesiait Unit 
will govern actum today and give shape to the future. 

**War has bi'oken out in Europe and the pros] KHd, is ternlilo to (*ont,eni)»late. But 
war has been taking ils heavy toll (»f huimni life durinj!: lecent yiairs in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Jnnumerablo innocent men, women ami childrtm have been 
bombed to death from the air in opem eili(‘H, (*ohl-hlooded tmtssacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each other in quick suei^ession during these 
of horror,' That horror grows, and violence and the threat of violeneo 

shadow tlie world and, iinles e,hc<'.kcd and ended, will destroy the prciuous inheri- 
tance of past ages, ^riiat horror has to be (’heelicd in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till Uh root causes of fiiBcism and impovinUHin arc removed. To that 
end the Working (-ommitU^o are prepared to give their eo-o)>cration. But it will 
be infinite tragedy if even Uiis terrible war is earriial on in tlm sjurit of Imperialism 
and for the ])urpose of xotaining this structure whhih is itself tlie eause of war and 
human degradation. 

**The Working Committee wish to declare that tJu^ Imliun p(‘ 0 })I(} liavt' m» 
quarrel with the ((ormun people or the dapanoHO ]*(‘opl(i or any other i>eoplc. But 
they have a deep-rooi(Hl quarrel with systems whii'k demy fivcdom and are based on 
viofenee and aggression. They (lo not look forward to a vie.tory oi one jieople over 
ftuotlior or to a dictattjd peace, hat to a victory of real (hunocruey ior all the eounlrieu 
and a world freed Irom the nightmare of violence and inipeiialist o]»pr(*Hsiou. 

*Tho Committae earm'stly apjaud U) the Imliun ]<(»ople to end all int(*nm1 
conflict and controversy and, m this grave hour of p(‘rih to keei> in rcutUiu'SH and 
hold together as a united nation, ealiu of purpose and dclonnincd to aehivo Uie 
freedom of India within the larger frecKlom of the world,” 
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PT. NEHRU^S CHINA VISIT 

11, A* I. C. C. Meeting 

The Committco were of the opinion that this momentous question of the War 
Crisis should be referred to the A* 1* C. C. for any final decision. It was therefore 
decided that a meeting of the A. I. G. C. be called at Waidha on Octobei 7. 1939 
and subsequent days. 

12. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 

The President nominated Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 

13. War Committee 

The Commit: tee passed the following lesolution * 

“In view of the situation aiising out o1 the European War and statement there- 
on issued by the Woiking Committee, the C(jminitLec hereby appoint a Snl 3 -Committee 
consisting of Bus Jawahailal Nehru (Chau man), Maulana Abiilkalam Azad and 
Bii Vallubhbhai Patel to deal AUth the questions in connection with the situation/’ 

NOTES 

Pandit Jawharlal’g Visit to China 

Bhii Jawaharlal Nehru has been planning a visit to China as a mark of his 
personal and the country’s sjmitatliy toi the bufieiing of the Clunesc people in 
their uatioinil ciisis. J>ut the allaiis in India and abroad ]>ievcuted the fulfilment 
oi the wish. Wlien howevei he reewaved piessing invitations liom the Chinese 
people and the authniitics, the call be(‘ame ii resistible. He IcH Allahabad for 
China on August ‘/D, 1939. It was a iiersonal visit but it had behind it the good- 
will of the whole country, and ]^aiticularly of the Congress. 

lie icached Chungking, the 'wartime ea]>ital of China, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was given to him on his aiiival. Koprcsentativcs ot vari- 
ous otlicial and non-ofiicial organisations parUcijiated m the reception. 

In his public si)cedies, press in tei views and a special broadcast arianged for 
him, Pandit Nidiru (‘ouveyod to the Chinese people and their leader, India’s love 
and lioi apnrocnition ot the bmve and umied struggle they were eairying on against 
a cruel aiuf wanton aggiessioii^ of an^ Impenalistic Power. He lecallcd the historic 
contacts of the tAVO ancient civilizations, the amazing continuity and vitality that 
characliOrisid them, the fcaiful oidoals of the piesent and the blight tuliue that 
awaited tlu*m. He jtaid a tiibiite to the courage, dctennination and foresight of 
the Chiiicfio loader, Marshal Ohiiuig-kai-Shck and liis brave and iaithful consort 
Madjim Chiaiig-kai-Shok. Ue also conveyed to them the messages of sympathy 
and good will which ho biought from the Congress Piesiclent, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Poet Uabindianath Tagore. 

davvaharlalji liad several interviews with Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek. In his all 
too biief Aisit he managed to see as much of the new China as he could. lie was 
specially struck the jiait w'oinen were playing in the new awakening and the 
revival of cottage industries, both of ^Yhlch forcibly icminded him of their counter- 
imrts in India. 

Jhs visit originally idanned to last for four weeks was abruptly cut short by 
the crisis in Euro]»c. 'ihe visit, though brief, reinfoiccd and strengthened the bonds 
of Indo-ChincB friendship. 

Settloment in Jaipur 

Ever since his release, Bri Jamnalal Bajaj has been engaged in exploring 
possibilities for clTecting a aettloment between the .laipur Durbar and the Jaipur 
Praja Mandal. It will bo recalled that the Praja Mandal had launched a eiimpaign 
of civil resistance for winning not responsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, the liberty to pursue cionstructivo netivites and the liberty to carry on 
peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them 
lor resjionsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release of Sri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Proceesions 
Begulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It nowevor indicated the willingness of the authodties to 
end the tension and appease the people. Sri Jamnalalji ’therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with bis accustomed 
patience. The intciwiews yielded the desired settlement The mam terms ot the 
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BcUlomorji arc: (i) tlio rcU^a'ic of liolitical piisonorB, (ii) the lifiinf* of ban on all 
newflpapcis, (iii) satiafa(‘(OTy ann*n(iiiiont ol the Lii}>1k- {*^of*ic(ios Act bo as to render 
unnciicsstuy for a BO»*U‘ty to yot if self icjjisfoo‘cL 

The petll(‘incnl was woleoincd in all qiinricrs in Jnij>m\ It, was a fittinj; 
finale to iliu quiet and dij;iniiu(l st,rnp,^lo of llio peoide foi ( ivil hbeiUcs. 

Premiers' Conferenco — iJO to 

A mocUin*, of the Prime Muiisterfl of the Coir/rosa Pimviikts waa held in 
Poona on Anp,nst. iJd and mihs(queiii dales. Snrdar Vallaliliai, the Chairman ol the 
Parlianifmlary b'ubi’omnnftco pioBKhMl. 

The nicotin;; was ait ended bv the Goncial Fo<nctary of the Conavess, the 
Premiers of Madras, Bombay, U, P., 0. Assam, i.iie Minister of Utkal, 

the Pi,evomio Minista* of Behai, and 1,hc Home Minister ui Bombay. 

Iho luUnnutiaiial Rituation arising!, out of the ineseid. eiisis was the 
ftubjeet of an exhaustive diseussion, 'Phe jn'iieral admhnsLrativo siluaPuai obtainiiU’; 
in the vaiious Coiip,reHR piovineos was reviowod at lenetli. d'he taxation measun-s 
liudertakcn by the (V)ni!;reBS (foiern merits were explained by the reHpecli^o 
ViemieiR. The prohibition pioi;iamine as pnisned by the lV)ny,rosK Ministiies was 
diBcuRRod with Ri)eeial leferenec to its eompletiou w'lthin the Ume-limit proscribed 
by the Woilcinu; (Jnmnutb'o and the boinces ol income to he tapped tor the purpose. 

Amoni’: other siibjcrts ilealt w'lth were lulionr legislation, ]n*oteotion to 
handloom nnlnsliy, eo-oidination ol luduslii'il (h‘velo))njent so to check o\er- 
jnoduction and unecouomD competition. Ihojosals Im tradi* (lisjMifcs Ic'^islatuin 
in {liUcreiit pniMUccs W(‘ie discuhsi'd and it ivas (l(n*ideil tlmt, as far as ])Ossil>le, 
unifonnitj should )>c mamtaincil niiere wane homo induslrics likr^ t,r‘\t,il(‘s find 
Buj^ar whiidi, in the existing’ cinaiinsfanci s of th(‘ <*ounli>, lied vei> ncaity readied 
Uie satin atiim ]w)nit,. It was essenlial to ie;.qilul(i tlH‘ fiiitfier diM'lojimcnt ol nindi 
iiulustues and to this eml inler-provini'ial co-i»peuition was considered necessary. 


Proceedings o( the All India Congress Committee 

ir<rjv//Kr— ,0 and to Otinher tintu 

A mcetinii: of the All-f nd la ContrreRS Coinnilttof^ waa held at Wardha on 
October 1), and Iti, IbliO in Ninalduirat Vidyalaya, Pnibii Raundra PrafiaiJ presulcd. 

2(jb members out of a total of ^llb were piwiml. province-vife aft,einlan<M‘ 
was us lolIow'R : Ajuior o, Andhra iTi, Aruain f>, Bihar t!b, Bcnj-'id 13, Bonibuy 5, 
Delhi ‘d, GnjiM'iit 1-1. Karuulak b, Kerala H, Mnhakoshal Id, Malmrahtru lb, Naepur 
f), N. W. F. P. 1, Pnnjnb 13, ^^uulh 4, Mamilnuil 23, Ibiited Piovnu’es 33, IJtkul Pi, 
Ex-piesidentfl a. 3'otal 371. 

Before commeiicia*' the ]H’Oeeedin}*s Babn Poji'ttilra Prjhsiuf explained in brir^f 
the olijeet for which ib<‘ meebnp, was <'all(‘d. “We are mci'iinj; here to disiniss the. 
Bltimti<m whieh has arisen out of the War. The (’onpress and the All India 
Congress Committee hine from time to lime pussed resolutions delining <mr uttilinle. 
These resolutions ex(*ept the last one wein pusHcd nt a time when war was a 
liORsibility but was not actually going on, 11m latcwt staiemont of Working 
Committeo was adopted afua* the deelarution of war* You will have seen from that 
statement that we Imve asked the British tjovornment to dtHdaro and delino their 
war aims, with Tiartieuhir refercnco to fndia in uneiiinvoeal ioniiH. '‘Iho present war, 
we arc all aware, is being waged by Englaml an<l Franco ngiunst Germany. TJio 
declared olijcctlvc is to free Europn from iho oonstant fear of Nani nggrcsBioii and 
generally to semiro freedom for all naUonulities. We have cxpresmHl our detestation 
of Nazi methods of uggn^slons. We have also expressed our sympathy in uninis- 
takable Umiur with all those countricB which have from time to time liecn miulo 
the victims id unprovoked .atlacks. We protesb^d -wIkmi Abyssinia was attiKked, We 
exprcKRcd our sympathy with the <hmmcratic forces in Spain. We inotested against 
the conquest and annexation of (V.ccl)f)‘5lovakia. W(‘ have expressed our sympathy 
with all the sutrering nations. We luive thuH lunde our iiosition ]ierfcctly dear. 
Wlmt we want is clarilieiition of the jjosition of the allies und particularly of 
England. Wo arc awar(‘ that in the past tln‘re liuce been <M‘cahionH wlum tint 
avowed objectK for whicli a war was fought were imt the n-al olijceis. The last 
Great War fought witii slogaim of Helf-detenninaimn and ‘making llie world safe 
for dexiKwracyk <Ud not fidlil any of these objt'^dH. We are, thcidore, naturally 
doubtful if Qie professed aimii of tlie present wav arc ils real aims. 
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*Tadia at the present moment la not an indepoiiJent country. If it wore 
indcpenrlent it woiild have consideiod whether it should join the present war. Many 
other countiies which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it is 
possible that with all our sympathy \Mth Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the cause of democitwy, we miglit have deluded in fa^vour of 
neutrality If India is asked to help in a war foir restoiiiig and guai an teeing the 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask "to be made free bofoie 
she can render any help ? It is no <lucstion ot baigaininu or taking advantage of 
the JinifiiUics of England. It is a simple and straight! oi waul question that India 
asks. What pait or lot can she have m a wai waged tor the fieedom of other 
countries when her own ireodom is denied to hci by people who aie lighting for 
freedom and democracy in Eiuopc V We want a straight aiiswoi to that question, 
Wc have also said that a mcic docliiration will not satisfy us Wc w^arit that 
dcclaiation to be given eirecL to to the extent it is possible under jn’csent conditions. 
We BOG that Ihcie aie individual uioiips, pa i ties and communiUeB m India who have 
put loiwaid thou own elaims lo lie considoied. 11 the Uiitish Government and 
Btatesmon oin'o make up thou mind to deal taiily with India and to give effect to 
the ideas whicJi they inoicss in rcgaid Lo tlie war, it Blioulrl not be diflicult for 
them to cvolv(! a loriniihi that can satisty nil pailies ami gioujiB. 

‘The LCBolnliun which the WorMcmg Otnnmittec will "booh j>lace before you asks 
yiMi to omloiso tlio BtaUMin'nt of the Woiking Committee and authorise the Com- 
mit tc(‘ to take Buch H(,cpB as may be mvossaiy to deal with the situation as it may 
lUiBc in tlic picsent war ciibiB.” 

Kosohitions — War Crisis 

The following resolutions iei*onnucnde(l by the Working Committee with some 
slight vcibal changes wore passed : 

“The declariitiou of war in Europe has cicaicd an inicrnaiional situation of the 
gtnvcst import to the Avorld and to India, and tlie All India CongresH Committee 
cliaiged with the Jicavy rcspoiiHibility oi guuluig the people of India in this moment 
of w'oild ciisiB, has sought guulanec tiom the jirinciples and decdarations of the 
Oongiv^hS in eouBidcnng this grave situaiion. *1110 Oongicss has boon guided through- 
out by its objet*tive< ol achieving the iudcpcndon<*c ol the Indian people and the 
eBtablislnnonl ol a li'ce deinoeiatic. slate in India wherein the iightB and intorosts of 
all minorities an; preserved and safc-guaideil. 'Ilie means it has adojited in its 
stniggh'K and a<*tivilics have bo(‘n p(ni(*erul and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
war and violoneo with lion or and as opposed to progress and civilisation. In 
]>artieular, the Congress dofliired itsolf opposed to all luqjonalibt wars and to the 
domination of one country over another. 

In spite of the repeated declarations of tim Congress in icgnid to war, the 
Britisli (Jevornment have declared India a bclligeicnt country without the consent 
of l.ho Indian people and various fai*-roa(*hiiig measures liave boon hurried through 
the legislatures and pioniulgatod in the form of ordinanccB vitally affecting them 
and cirmimscribing and limiting the rrovincml Govennuonts. 

'Tlic All India Cougress Commit lee, Jiowcvit. docs not wish to take any final 
decision promt »itat(‘ly and vvilJiout giving cver;^ opportunity ior the wax and peace 
aims of the British Coveriuimiit to bo claiiliod, with parthuilur rcterence to India. 
TJie Committco ai»provcs of and endorses Iho siatcment issued by the Working 
Committee on H(q»teniber !•!, Bi.l9 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
contjuued therein to iho Jhitish Government to state their war aims and 
peace uiiuR. 

While the Oommittce condemns Fnsi'ism and Nn^i aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and fiwlom can only be establislied and prescrvcil by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination lo them so as lo oliiuiuate imiiorialist control. In particnlarj India 
muBt bo doidaml an indupemdeut nation and ]>rosent api>licaiion should be given to 
this status to the largest possible extent The A. I. C. 0. earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the Jiritish (k)vernmont in any statement that it may 
make in. regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Oommittco desire to dcehiro afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and protection of the rights of all 
miuoriticB to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Oommittco approves of the formation by the Working Commiltoe of the 
War Emergency 8ub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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stops nM may he nci’e^sary to give viXvoi, lo tlii.s rosohUum aiul io thoir ‘‘.latornciii on 
the wfir ciisis,’’ 

The Ne\l Con^'cos and Klcctionn 

In view ol tlio (‘nsiH Ihui has arisen and Uio no<*es^iity nl piepnnii'* (ho nufton 
io ini'Ct biM'h develo] ononis as take pluoo, ami avoidini, llio of 

clootioiis lit a tune of national emcrujiMmy, Unj A. L (5 (1. lo^olvis that the aannal 
s(‘ssi»>n of lh(* t'oir^roHS, whii-h was il'ied to hike i>liioo dnnn*^' tlu! Wf‘iik ot 

1 )e(!(’mhor, ho po.ilpoiied to 1)ie Htioonrl forini'diti in March. Tin* (Ion;’ns«4 dt‘le^ato 
elections, the clecitons for tlio now A. I. C (k, and tho ProrndoMtuil (d^ lion will 
rtLiind postponed till autdi tnnn as may l>a livjd later. 

As, however, it may lie eonsidoivd necessiuy, in oi'dijr to conHidci vital iSHiies 
affocUnji the nation, h) have a session of the (/on|j,ress at an earlier date, a speaal 
session of the (1om;ress may lie eonvoned liy the VVorkina (V)minitt(^e diniuM tl^* last 
week ot DeiMMuboi or at any other suitable time. 'I'im ^VoIklm:, tkmuiufiee is 
autboiised to decide about t)ie necessiiy of such a special session and (o fix the 
dates and tho venue for it. In tho event of such a spe-oal session iieinji hold provi- 
sion shall 1)0 made foi delcoates only, and the presiait dolei»,ahiS to the (VMej,ri‘ss shall 
be entitled to attend it. ''rhe A. L (J. Ck for the eurremt year will fuii'dion as the 
RubjeotH eommittoe foi the special session. 

Non-Olificial Resolutions 

The A. T. <■ C, o!li«‘e hiul lecdicd nolice ol *lb non-ofheial lesohilions io )>e 
rrioved at- the mi'id.in;.';. Accordin'^ io the ( 'oii.^liintion one full day is sr‘t apaiUorthe 
eonsi<loiation of tli(» non-ojiicud K'-olulioiis 'I lie pic -i lent timvcwi c\plainc() Io the 
conirnittcc tliai in vnwv ol the iipenal puipose lor \vhich tin* incciiii'; wn-i called it 
was not sulvlhuble tliat their atiention he dr->t»ii‘'ied by oilu'r malicis. Ih* Hiij'vc*-*l*'d 
llmt if the Oonumt.iee was a;,,rccahle the noii-o jicial ic.ioliitions "iven nurc>c o) may 
not be taken up tin* consnlcratimi. 1die ilommiilci* uccciitcd tin* su" 'cslitm and the 
non-oiUcial resolulions weie drejipiMl, I'efoie the incciinc tlite>ci{,cd I'andit .lawdiarlal 
Neiiru and Balm hajc.iulia Prasad explained once a"ain tin, d(*ep sh'iniicaicM* and the 
fur-reaehiuj:; impli cal ions of the present eiisis and tlm neeesttily lor muted a(‘Uon, 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

iVardhd fo tttJu 0<‘/o/;<7‘, 

A ntecdiiij 4 of the AVorkiin^ (kmiiniUeo was held from t leloher 7 to J I at 
Wardhn* Shn Hajendm PratHHl presided. 

ddio numdiers presi'iit were Msudana Ahul Kalam A/.,ul, J^ns Sarojini Xaidu, 
Jawaharlal JNeliru, Vidlaldildiai Patel, Jamnalal Baiaj, PiiUahlu Sitaniniayya, 
jairamdas Daulntrain, P>liuhil)hia Dchai. priuui Alidui (lairai Khan, Ihdiian Plian'dra 
Roy, Hlianker Pao l>en, Prafiilla (‘haiidra LUoaU, llarekrthlina Melilah and J, H. 
Kripalani. 

Hhris Narendra l>co and .Tai]»rakash Narain were present by special invitation, 
Manlvi Mufti KifeyatuUah thou^'h invited could not he presisit owin^ to reivsouH 
ol health. (lamUiin wa» present throughout the siilintiB of the Working Oonuuittcu. 

Accouiitfl 


(a) China V*nnd : Roflolvod that the money Hmmt upon mo\m amhulaneo lunl 
other equipmontB iifl medicine etts in eonncciion with the (Jhina Unit, he written off, 
(hi Hpmaah Rdiof Fund : Resolved that the Bum of fitamling to 

the <'redit of this amount ho trjinsforreil to the Ohinii Awouut, 

Wat Situation 

The situation arising out of tho Kuropoan war was diseimsod and two resolutions 
dealing with 'War drisis’ arul ‘(’ougress and lOieclions’ wore adoptcil to bn placed 
hohiro tho meeting of tlio A. f. (\ U. as ofUeial roHolutifUis*— For tho text of the 
rcHohitions ab they wore Ihnilly passed by the A, h t). 0, Hoc pp, 230-A'U, 

Provlneial CoiiHtitutlon 

2110 (/OUHtitnUons nC tho ]'rovine(‘s of <hii(!rat, Kerala, Andhra, Mohakoshal, 
were placed before the Working (hmimittee ami approved, 

N, W. h\ IK 


The N, W, K P, 0. had made a rule that no memhor of the (Jongress cun 
form A group inside ormtside the Ooiigvcss or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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it or describe himself by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmatgar or 
Co/if'icssman. "Jhis lulo was sent for the sanction of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision m the matter 

‘‘The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 

O. 0. recommending the addition of a proviso to Article IV of their constitution. 
The Committee understand that the obiect of the pioposed amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and practice among Congressmen in the province and to 
ensure conformity to discii'ilinc. The Oommittco realise that the Frontier P. 0. 0. 
has to lace peculiar dilRculties in the cany mg on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the piovmcc, and to pievent disruptive tendencies from 
develoinng. Such discipline and unity of effort are all the more necessary be- 
cause of the giave cusis that coiilroiits the countiy and which necessitates full 
piei)aiatioii for united action. 

“The Committee luc oL opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment can lie acliioved by the V, 0. C. taking disciplinary action against any 
Coiigiessmcn who commits a bicach of the fundamental policy of the Congress or 
who deliberately ads in such a way ns to bung disercilit on the Congress. The 

P. 0. ('/. has powci undoi the eoiiatitiition to take such disciplinary action. The 
proposed amendment to Ai tide IV of the rrovincial constitution will thus be un- 
neccssaiy. 

“The Committee cx])ect all Congressmen m the Province to help Khan Abdul 
(ibnffar Khan, the a(*knowledgo(l and unrivalled leader of the Province, m the 
dillicult task that coidioiits him. 

“The oigaiusatioii of tlie Khudai Khidmaigars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation an<l it has done signal service to the people of the province under 
lutt leadership. lu 1931, at Khan Sahab’s suggestion, this organisation of non- 
viohmt volunteers became part of the Congress organisation. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars have over since then been the volunteer organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ohaffar 
Khan. Then* function m to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province, 
and. if they are to rotniu their eHiciency, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his disci] )liiia. Congressmen in the Frontier Province should not 
form or associate tlicmselvos with any volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Khidmutgara. It is open to the Khiulai Kludmutgaro to have a pledge for their 
members in kccijiiig with Congress polic.y,” 

Kajendra Prasad- Jiunoh Correspondence 

Following is the full text of the <*oriespon donee that passed between the 
Congress I’rcsident, and tiio President of the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled l>y the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Uovcrmnenls in the matter of tJic treatment of the miislim minoiities 

President's Letter lo Mr. Jinnah — 5th» October : — 

“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-Tndia Muslim League, 
passed recmitly in Delhi, rolercnce has been made to Provincial Governments, 
It xs slated that Piovincial Autonomy in several Provinces has resulted 
in the dominivtion of the llaulus over the Muslim minoiities whose life and 
lilicrty, ]>ropcrty and hououi arc in danger, and even their religious lights 
and culture are being assailed and anmhilalcd evciy day under the Congress 
Oovornmerits in various Provinces. Pandit Jawahailal Nehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this matter to him in the couiso of a recent conversatioa. 

“Wo feel that theso (dmrgcs are w^holly unfounded and are based on misap- 
prehension and one-sided repoits that might have reached you and the Iieague. 
The Governments concerned have inquired into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. Ou a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any spocifio instances investigated by impartial authority. Wo 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will agree with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should bo inquired into ana either substantiated or disprov<^. We 
would like this coiu^se to be adopted in reganl to any specific instances that arc 

S ul forward If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authoiity in India, 
ir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Feaeral Court, to inquire into this matter. In 
the event of his not being available, some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might bo approached. 

“I shall gladly place this matter before the Working Committee of the 
Congress and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect. 

3Q 
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“I am Icaviufi, for Waidha to-iLiy au<l shall be obliged to you if you will 
send an caily icply/ I shfill l)e lu Wardlia lou about a wcfk. 

J/r. Ji7imh^s Reply t*) Presuhnit-^fifh, Oclnhn : — 

‘T am lu rcooLpli of your lo.llur datnl (hdolior b, 30!>0. I be;; to inform you 
that I have already ])Ia(*c(l Uic whole ease before the Vieeif>y ainl the tiu\eraor- 
(leiinral ami have requesk^tl him to talcn up the nntttei without delay as he* and 
the <roveniorB of the I'rovinees have been e^pressli authorised n mb a* the Oons- 
timtlon ami are cntruHled with the reBiKaisihihly to pioteet the rJi^hts and the 
iutoiesU of the ininoiities. 

‘‘The matter is now under HU EKeellcuey’s enusitioration and ho is the pro- 
per atiiliority to take sueh action ami adopt smdi mt*,asnu‘s as would meet our ic- 
qulromeutB and would restore coni(>letc sense of see-uuty ami satistuetiun ainonf.;sti 
the MuHsalinaus in those Hruvinees whore the Con;;icsb Miuistncs are lu (diar;ic 
of the administiation. 

‘'Ill these eircuniritanees, T do not wish to <liseuss fuUlior the vaiious Blatc- 
monts made in your letter as it is uiimvessaiy to do so, but 1 must say that some 
of ihom arc wholly mace in ate* 


NOTES Gaiidlii iTuyanti 

Oandhijrs seventy- first liirlhdav whi«‘h fell on Oefobor 2, attraidod more 
than usual attention ami interest. His m(‘S}’ave ot non-Molem-c slood r)ijt m 
eonspieiious relief a[J,ainst Urn tra;',i*‘. hack'., round of a diMtimdivn war pmtij.; on 
in Europe* 

The eonntiy eelohniiefl the event mi nsua! by d('\o!iM>‘, a wiiole fortnij'ht lo 
Ihe piomotum of siieli aetivities us are, (h‘ar to Hamlbiji, the eliief Imin/; the 
propai^aiida and sale of kbadi, Woikera ev»‘rywliere stio\f‘ to disjM;se (;1‘ laipe 
ttto.’ks of kliadi. 'riio birthday eelebrations were uh^o riiarkeil by pn!>lie meetin;'’H 
held all over the eouutry where the sii;nili<*am‘e of tlandliijiV life, imssae,e ami 
philosophy were cx|)laim‘d to the publhi and I’om'ratulatory n^solulioiis pusHed. 
Many pnpeia issmsil spcelal Hamlhi Jayauti nmuhers* Many otliers puldishecl 
artielos dealiu}:; with his life and work. 

Kir Karvatmlli KadliakiUhaan, Viee-Ohaueellor of the, llnuln (JinversKy, Henares 
prcHonled to Mahatma Hamlhi on his hirllulay a memorial \olume entitled ‘Kssunh 
and RelleetionB on Mahatma fhuidhp. 'rhe \oluino is a eolleetion of tributes from 
eminent persouH in all spbiuM^s of life and iiom ail jiarlH of Hie worhl 

AUihatinaji lereived eonaratulatory mesHai*es from imliviflnaU ami assoeiations 
over the woiM, wHhiuf!; liim bealtb ami lorn* life iiml prauiij; for the stmeeHS of 
his mvssat;o of iion-violeuee, peaee and goodwill. 


All India Stultttt’ Peoples' Conference 
War aki> Indian Ktati>i 


The Btamlinp: Committee of the All-India KIhIch’ Peoples’ (kmferouee issued 
the foilowinii; utatemeut on October 4, at Wardlia ; 


“The Htamliiif^: Oommltteo of the Htaks’ Peoples’ Conferenco have met at a time 
of grave erUU in the world, when warragcft iR lOuroiic uml the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of tlic gravest import to tlmlr future. Tiiis future will 
jici'essarily comiiriso the Ktates, and even in the present the e,visis Is having Us 
direct reptMv.ussions in t,Iio Tmliaii Ktates. The Hommitt^en desire to asstKiiute thorn- 
selves fully with the Htatonicnt ismuid by the Working Oommittee of tlie Indian 
National Ooiutcss on Hoptouihor M, lU.il), and wulh the tvsolution of (lie All India 
CJongresH Committee on tho War Hrisis passed on (h-toher Id, lOIIO. Believing 
jiH tiiey do, in the unity of Indin and a e,onimou freedom for all the 
Indian people, they re(*md IheU* deep satisfarMoii that the Oongress has, at 
tliis eritieul jumdure, given powtirful voa^e to the <lemaml of the Indian 
people for deiuorratie, In'edom, In this fiwlom lo canne the people of the Ktatos 
must be winal shaivrs and they must be piepared to shoulder eipial responsibilitifiK. 

The jnimedinui <»anRe of this war In Kin'oj<e was Na/i nggression and the 
WoHtern allust ha\;p pnjelmmed that tln^y are fighiiug in the eanse of demoeraoy, 
fmMiom and s<dC-<letermiua(ion. Witli Uu‘se ohjertives the Htunding Oommitteo 
itt 111 lull agreement hut it la inenmbi'ul that these olijeetivos sliould bo tdarifnxl 
aud appUed to couuUics outaido Europo and oapociully to ludla* Tim ataudlng 
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Oommitlee therefore associate theniaelves with the request made by the National 
Oongiess to the British Government for a full and unequivocal statement of Biilaiu’s 
war and peace aims* Hiese aims should he applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an aiitociatic system which is moie reactionary than 
even the Nazi regime against which Biitain is fighting. As tlie Congress Working 
Committee has stated, *tlie British Government m India is more lesponsiblc for 
this autocracy than even the Buleia themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year,” To support thisS system in India is the vci-y 
negation of deraociacy and all that Gicat Biitain is said to stand for in the war* 

Many of the Ituleis of Indian vStates have ofifeied their services and resources 
to Great Britain foi the prosecution of the wai and have ex])rcsscd their sujiport 
to the cause of democra(‘y in Em ope It is iucongrnous in the extiomc tliat 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy prevails in the States* 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult thou people before ofFeiing 
the resoaiccs of their States or coniniiUing themselves to the wai* The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf ot the people of tlie Indian States, cannot a<‘cept 
this commitment, oi agree to tliis continuation ot autociacy in the States because 
war has bioken out in Euiopc. 

The Committee notes that the wai has already been used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stungent repiessive measures and putting an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some Slates, promised reloims m the administra- 
tion have been deliliciatoly postponed because ot the wai. A war, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autociacy and repicssion in the States and 
in stopiung all advance. The’ people of the Stales exiiress their stiongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to give their suppoit to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to lesist impositions foiced down upon them.^ 

In the opinion ol the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic institutions in the States is of urgent and vital impoitance, so that 
the people of the States might take their proper place in the shaping of a fiee 
and independent India and in tlie new world order to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various llulers to declare that they accept the objective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect to it, in 
the largest possible nicasure, in the immediate future. The new leprcssive legislation 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly nob m the 
States, which can justify the application of exticme measures oL repression. 

The Standing Committee desire to make it clear that the Bulcrs can expect 
no co-operation from the peoi>lo unless these fundamental changes aic made and 
the governance of the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their ^ greetings to the peoples of many Stales who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for democratic freedom and 
civil Imerty. This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger struggle 
for Indian freedom and for that the people should prepare. 

Indian States and the Working Committee 

The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resolution at Wardha on October 10, 1939. 

“The Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Eesolution 
of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Commitlee and tho Working Committee of the Congress, 
Pandit Jawharlal and Dr. PattabM Bitaramayya be authonsed to represent the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 

The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follows ; 

*^is Conference welcomes the great awakening among the peoples of the 
States all over India and the progi'ess made by them in their struggle for responsi- 
ble government and establishment of civil liDcrty.^ It sends its greetings to all 
those carrying on this struggle and expresses its soUdaiity with them. 

“The Conference further desires to express its appreciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Ooiigi’ess and its leaders, especially Mahatma Gandhi, for the lead they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ people and for the part they are taking in con- 
ducting them. In view of the development of this struggle and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when this struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with Iho wider slini;^Io for riuliuii Tiidri)«‘ndrn<*o, of wliR-h it is an luiooral part. 
iSuch an iiite^ratod iill-Iridiii stru^*f;lo must. nof(‘..sjuily he (‘timed on under the 
guidance of the (Jon^icsb and Ihia Oonlcri!m‘e gladly pledges ils lo^al eo-opciation 
in It. 

‘‘This CoiifeiTnee, thevefoio, dneelH and aulhonses ils Woikiii;' (lomnuUec, 
which in futuio should lie eidh‘d the Klandueg Ooiiimi(l(M‘, to rudoa\uiu by every 
moans to eo-oidinate Ihis stiuggle m close eoopf‘iaiiou with iitul niuhu the, 
guidiinec of National tloiigicsH oi any suh-eonuiuUee that the CViicress migiit 
form for this purpose.’’ 


Proceedings of ihe Working Committee 

H^ardha~,^\*ti(J. and iMnl, fJcL lUdi) 

A moetinu of the Working <')onimittce was held at Wardlia on Oetolicr "22 and 
23, 1330, Hn Itujcndia I’rasad ]>!vsid(‘d. 

The members piosent wore Maul.ina Abui Kalum Azad, {*^)is Harnjini Niiidu, 
Jawharlal Ncliiu, VallabhbhiU Paid, PaUabhi Paiainiuma} ja, .hiiramdas ihitdalram, 
Hhank(n‘rao l)(‘o, PioluHa thandia (Jliosc. llaiekiislma Mehlub and ,1. V>, fCniailani, 

Shn Ihijaj'opahiehau was piesent by special iiiMliitLon. ((iiiulJiiji was iiresoiit 
thioughout the diseussions. 

Negoliationfl with tlie Bnllsh (jlo\eriinjci t 

The (Committee <‘onsidi‘ied the V'’ie(‘royV. dcclaruiion abou! IJiiluih War Aims 
and India and passetl the follioving n‘solulioii : 

•The Working (fomniittee is of opinion fhal Iho Vic(‘ioy’s Mlidenicnt in answer 
to the (hngrc'SS invitation for a clear 1 1 ({(darn lion of the Ibilish war uuim, pailicii- 
larly in their appliealion to India, is wholly nm. ate -factory and (ulcnlaied to rouse 
rcRcnliAont among all thoso who were anxious lo gain, and aie inhmt upon gaining 
India’s indei)cnden(‘e. This iiiMlation was made not only on hehalf ()f (he people of 
India, blit for millions of ]i(‘0i>!e all over the world, >vho wen; weary of wai and 
violence, and Faseisl and Impoiiulist synteiiis wlueh (exploited aationa and p(‘opIes 
and wore ultimately the <‘auses of war, and who yearned for a new order ot pence 
and freedom. 'Ilie Viceregal st.at(;meiit is an un(‘fpnvo(‘al reiterafion of tin; obi 
imjwialmtie polic-y» Vhe <'ommittee regard (he mention ot the ddlerenee.s among 
several particB as a scroou to Jude the tine infenlion of tJreat Uritain* What (In; 
Committee had asked for was a d(;cluralh»n ot war^ nuns as a t(‘st of Ibhuin’s 
hona fidiin regarding India, irrcspeelivo of ihe attitiahi of opposing parlies and 
groups. The Oimgross has always stood foi Ihe amjdest i,naranl(‘e f»f tlio rights of 
nuiioriticH, The freedom llu* Conjoess <‘li)im(‘d was not- for the (^mgress or any 
nartieular group or eommmiily, hut (or the nation and for all (‘ommuniti«*s m 
India Uiat go to build Unit nalioiu Tln^ only way to establish this freedom ami to 
ascertain the will of Uio nation as a whole ss through a (h’juocnitie process w'hieh 
gives full op|)ortunity lo all. ^'ho ComimUts; muHt, therefore, regard the Vh‘croy’« 
Btatoment as in every way unfortuaaU'. In the <‘.ircumHlaae(‘s, tho Committee 4'an*^ 
not iiossibly give auy supiiort to great I^ntain, for it would amount to an cndotHc- 
mont of the imijonalmt. policy which the <.'ungr(*HS has always sought to eiul. As a 
first step in tiiis dirctjliou the Committee call upon tho Congress Ministries to 
tondor tneir roHignatjons* 

‘T’ho Committee earnoHtly ai»i>eal to iho nation to end all internal eontrovorHics 
in this hour of great crisis ami t‘all upon all (’ongress Committees and (tongressmeu 
generally to bo iirojiared for all (levelopmonts and eventual ities, and to show 
restiahit of wonl and dec*) so that nothing may bo said or done which is not in 
ketipmg with India’s honour or the principh's f<*r whhdi the (-ongress stand. Tim 
Comniittco warn (hmgrc'ssmen amiiuht any hasty action in the shape of civil 
disobwlicnee, political slfikes and the like. 'I'he (lonunittee will watch the situation 
and the aeUvities ol the nritish Covernmeni in India, and will not lu^Hituto to gnule 
the country to take further steps whenever th<; necessity lor this aviwts. 'rUe 
Comtnifctce dcsiro to impress upon all <)oiiga‘HHm<‘u that a rirogramme of rcsistaiute, 
commensurate with the magnitude of Urn issue before the country, requires perfect 
dificipUno wlliiin Cu«gn*SH niriks and the consolidiaion of Uu; Congress organisation. 

*'Thc Working Commitlct* realise fclmt the non-violmit resiHiance oflen»<l liy the 
Congress in the past has somoUmcH been mixed with violeiu't;. The Committee 
desire to Impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to bo 
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offeicd must be purged of all violcnee and to remind ^ them of the pledges taken to 
this ofFeet as early as 1921 during the Congiess session at Ahmedabad and repeated 
on many subsequent occasions,” 

Instructions to Minlctries and Legislative Paities 

The Piuiiamontaiy Sub-Committee 'uith the ap[Jioval of the Working Commi- 
ttee issued the following instvuctions toi the guidance of Minisliics and' Congress 
parties in the Congress provinces — 

“The lesohition of the Woiking Committee calls ii])on Congress Piovincial 
Governments to tender their lesignalion. These resignations should bo given after 
the Assembly meetings whnii ha\e licen c.onscnod loi the ])Ui])ose of discussing 
such urgent business as may be iiciiding but it is expected that icsigiiatioiis will be 
tcndeicd l>y (ictobor 31, 191)9. 

“The Cential Piovinoos and Oiissa ^Assemldies have been convened to meet at 
the beginning ot Novomlicr and the Pio\in<iid Governments in these pioviiicos will 
remain in olllcc till after this meeling. 

“Si)cukeis and Dcpiity-Speakci s and members of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
membms of the Cmincils are expeiitcd to let-uin their olliccs and scats. Ministers 
and Pailiamciilaiy Heerdaries are (he only pcrsuiib who are at present expected to 
resign. 

“With regard to the lesoluiion to be moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
Buitablc amendmenls sliould he made in view of the new developments.” 

Charges Against Shri D. P. Misra 

The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the Cb P. Assemlily out of tlic 12 who had brought charges against Bri D. P. Misra 
have nrologised and Ihc rest had yet done nothing in the matter. The Committee 
dndded that the 10 members who had not yet apologised to Bri Misra should be 
asked to do so ])y the end of Odober. If, however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them, Ihc PreaiJont was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution ol the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provincial Constitution of Bombay was placed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Allahabad — t9th, to tiSrd* November 10-39, 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from November 
19 to 23, 3939. Bbii Kajendru Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maidana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Barojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatiam, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Bitarammoyya, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra Boy, Bhankerrao 
l)eo, Profnlla Chandra Ghosh, Harckrishana Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Bhris 0. Jlajagopalachariar and G. B. Pant were present by special invitation, 
Gandhiji participated in the rliBcussious throughout the session. 


Political Situation created by War 

The Committee discussed tlie political situation in India created by the war 
and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution 

The Working Cominitico have notcil with pleasure the response of the country 
to tlie policy enunciated liy them in regard to the war crisis in Euroyic and its 
repercussions in India, This voliv.y, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issund by the Committee on Hoptember 1^, 1939, 
and subsequent ovenis have amply justified ii,s wisdom and eKpedicn<iO. The (‘Ourse 
oi the v'ar and the yiolicy pursued by the British and French Governments, an<l, in 
particular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government in regard to 
India, seem to demonstrate tliat the present war, like the world war of 1914-1918, is 
being carried on foi imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to romain entren- 
ched in India, With such a war and with this y>Dlicy the Congress carmol. associate 
itself, and it cannot eountcnance the exploitation of India’s resources to this (*ud. 

The Working Committee’s nnequivocnl demand was for a declaration of war 
aims in regard to demoe.racy and imperialism and in particular how tlicsc aims 
wore going to be applied to imlia. These aims could only bo considored worthy if 
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thcy included the olimiaation of imperialism and the treatment of India an an 
independent natinri whose i)olicy wouhl bo guided in acioidunoc with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to this demand 1ms been entirely luiHatisfa^doiy and an 
attempt has liccn made on bcliiiU ot the Bntihli Goveinmeiii <u ereate inisuiuler- 
standm<;s and to be-fo^ the main and moral issue. In jnslihcation of this lefiisal to 
make a dceiaration in terms oi the Woikini^ CimiiniUec's Kisolution, (‘onnnniial ideas 
have been advanced and the lights of minorities and of the Ihinees pleaded as a 
barrier to India's freedom, ''i'ho Oouiinittec wihli to dtielare with all omi)liasiH that 
no communal considerations arise in meotin?; Die demand of Oonp^ross, and the 
minorities, whatever their other diderem'os mi^lit be, do not oppose Imlia’s nf;htto 
frceilom and independence. The Ihiuei'S aie iepiestMit(‘d by, and aic the emblems 
of, the Paramount Powei of India, In the end it will be Ihn people of the Indian 
Htatefl W’lio will deteiminc wlmt pmt they will take in a tiee India, thonph the 
BiiUsh Government has eonsislcntly ijinorod their wiblies in a matUu’ wdiifih vilally 
afTcetB them. In any evimt the wishes of those who may oppose India's indepen- 
denco aio, and must he, irrelevant to the decbuation of the llritisb Governments 
intentions. The Committee ean only interpret tins attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian fic(*dom, by taknm shelter under irrelevant issues, us a dcbire 
to maintain impciialist domination iii India in allinn(‘e with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 

The Conj^iess has looked upon the war erisis and the problems it raises as 
esBonluilly a moral issue, and has not soupht to pi edit by it in any spirit ot bar^^a- 
inin^, d'ho mouil and (lomiiiiiiit issue (d wai lums ami India’s lieedom has to he 
settled Batistmdorily beloie any otbm subsidiary (iuestion laii be eonsidmvfl. 
In no event can the Congress accept tlie resiionsihility oi jL-overiunout, cvimi in the 
tnuisitional poiiotl, wilhout ical ituwci Iminj; rivim to" Popular ropiesimtativi^H. The 
Working OommitLee therefore upmo\c of and (‘iidorsc the leply dated November 4, 
1930 Bent by the Oon<;i‘ess ITosHlcnt to the Viceioy. 

The Committee wish to declare a;.', am that the reco^’nilimi of rndiu's indepen- 
dence and of the light ol ber])(*oplo to frame their constitution t)iroiu»]i a Uonsli- 
tuent Assombly, is essential in order to remove the taint of impenalihm fiom 
Britain'B polic.y and to enable the Oongr(*sfl to consider further co-oneration. 'f'hey 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only ilemocratic inothotl of uetennining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in (iemocrac,y and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. ^I'hc Working Gummitteu believe too that the 
OouBtituent Asscmlily alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other ditUculties. Thib however <1 oc*h not mean tliat the Working (Vmimiltce 
will relax their efloits for aruviiig at a solution of the (mnimunal problmn. This 
Assembly can frame a coiisliUilion in which the lights of a<*copted imnoiities would 
bo ])rotcctod to their satisfaclujn, and in tlic event of some matters relating tg 
minority rights not Iieing mutually agrecul (o, they can bo inferred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should b(3 <?leeted on the hiisis of mliilt sufrrage, existing 
separate electorates being reluuied for su(‘h miiiontios as desire die m. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their luimeruuil strength. 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Government being inivleiiuato 
have compelled the OongrcHs to dissociate itself from Brilieh policy and war eft’ort, 
and as a first step in non-oooperation, In bring about the resignation of nil Congress 
Governments in the i^roviric(rt4. That policy of non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unless the British Govormwout revises its polhy and accepts the Congress 
contention. The Working Committee would, however, remind (jongressmen that it m 
inherent in every form of Watyagraha that no cTort Ib spared to achieve au honour- 
able soUloment with the opiionont. While a Hulyagrahi is ever ready for a non- 
violent fight, if it has to come, ho never relaxes his ofibrt for peace ami always 
works for its attainment. The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
explore die means of arriving at an honourable scttlemont, oven though the Ihitish 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress. The Uommitteo must 
however resist, by the non-violent methods of the (JongresB, all attempts to coerce 
the people of India ahmg luiths which are not of their choice and everything that 
is against the dignity and freedom of India* 

The Working Committee appreciate and express pleasure at the roa<lineBfi 
exhibited by Congiyssmcn for the launching of Civil DiHobodicnce, should this 
become necessary* But (hvil Disobedience requires the aamo strict distdplino as an 
army organjfled for armed confiicU T’ho army is helplcBS unless it poBSCssos its 
weai>one of da^tniohon and knows how to use them* So also an army of non- 
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violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the essentials 
of non-violence. The Working Committee desire to make it clear that the true test 
of picparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Congiessmen themselves spinning and 
promoting the cause of khadi to the esclnsion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their 
duty to establish harmony between communities by personal acts ol service to those 
other than members of their own community, and individual Hindu Congressmen 
seeking occasion for frateiniaing with the Harijans as often as possible. 

Congress organisations and Oongiessmcn should therefore preparate for future 
action by piomoting this piogramme. They should ex]jlain to the people the message 
au<l policy ot the Congress and the implications of the Constituent Assembly, 
which is the ciux of the Congicss progiamme for the iuture. 

Congressmen in Govt. Committees and Pept. in Congress Provinces 

The following decision was taken : — 

In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Goveinmcnts, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
departments like the ruial icconstruction and piohilntion, it was decided that they 
weic to (‘ontiiuio to function if no effort was made to change their status and if 
nothing was done that was lepugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 

Bengal Pispute 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions ot the Bengal Provnndal Executive and obtained exidanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the Piovince. The Woiking Committee have also 
considered the resolutions passed by the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 3Uth October, 1939. The 
Working Committee have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of Homo of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provimual committee in its relations to the Working Committee and to rccoid the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of t)ie same. 

In particular the Working Committee record their decisions as follows 

1. (a) The Woi'king OommitUse note that the Executive Council have not 
boon following Be(‘.tions 3b and 39 of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
Constitution requiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Bengal ProviiKual Congress Committee and that all money realised for the Bengal 
P. 0. 0. shall bo deiiosited in tlie bank tlirough the Ticasurer and all withdrawals 
shall bo made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the Ih'csident or 
fcJecretavy and the Treasurer, and that the fiecretary may keep with him upto Bs, 
100 as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn to this sciioiis breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee are now informed by the Secretary of B. P, 0, 
0. that an account has recently been opened with a bank. Tiie Committee direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly complied with. The Committee would take serious notice of any 
nou-comi)liance. 

(b) The Secretary of the B. P, C. C. is required to submit without delay to 
the A, I. C- OlUeo coiucs ot ibo Audit lepoit nuuh* by the auditor api)oinLc<l hy 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee under Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 193b. 

(c) Tt 18 regiotird that the luMuninls of ihc B. P. C. O. have not been inspect- 
ed or audited by any A. 1. th C. under Aiticlo XX {</) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress, 'J'hey depub-d iVIeHssis Dalai and Hhali of Messrs 
Chotelal M. Khali and Co, the Amhtoirt ol llie All-India (kingross Committee to 
audit the aeeounts of the B. P. (h U. for tlic years 1937- 193b and for 1939 upto 
<)(q.ober 31 and to submit their report i>(‘fore the next meeting of the 
Working, Committee. In case (he. iiudilors of the All India Congress Cummittoo 
arc unable to eonduet the audit within time the President is authorised to apiioint 
any other pisrsou or firm of umhlors to eondimt the audit and subunt a roiHjrt, 
Tho Exee.utivc (d the Bengal Proviitiunl tJongress Committee are dire^dod to place 
all account Ixioks, vou^duus ami oUier necessary luipcrs at the disposal of the 
audibyrs for the purjsihCH of the audit and hirnihli such explanation as may be 
rc<iuircd by the auditor. The umUtor will oomluct the audit of not only the general 
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funds of the Bengal Piovincial Congiess Committee but of all other special fund 
or funds earmarked for paitieular purposes to be imbiirserl by the Pioviueial Oon- 
eross Committee or its EKCoutivo Council or any of its Executive otlico bearers. In 
particular the auditor will audit the accounts of the tnnrls laised out of oontnbu- 
tions bv the mcrabois of Legislatures under llesolutioii No. 3 dated August 14-17, 
1937 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congiess Party in the 1 lovincial 
Legislature. The Leader of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts 
vouchers and other papers botoro the auditor foi audit aiirl to fuin^h explanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may ho required by Iho auditor. 

(21 The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardiia at its meeting held on September S to Id, UJJ, calling upon 
Leader of the Congress Legislative Party to transfer the fund ci^oatcd fiom the 
contiibutions of the Congiess merabeis of the Legislatuve, whu-h had been pub- 
habed in the Congress Bulletin No. .’) dated bcptoiuher 2o, ]9,/J at page 4, the 
Executive Council at its meeliug ou October 30, 1939, passed a rcHohilion icqucsLing 
to* Leader of the Party to haiuf over the ftiiid to to 15. P. C. h? utilised by 
it. Further it is to lie regretted that to ExwiuUve Council passed this lesoliition 
although it was awaxo that the fund was held by the Lcadoi on behalf of the All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of to resolution of the 
Woiking Oommitteo dated August 11--17 1937 creating to fund siihjoct to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. I. C. C. within the liouiuo. The 
Committee is however informed that the fiiiiil is still in ijossession of the 
and has not yet boon transferred to tlio B. P. O. C. as desired by fho Kmk ii tii o 
Council or to^ Maulana A. K. Azad as decided by the Woi king Commit le. ilio 
Working Committee request to Lender of tlie I’aity to lianslcr it without any 
further delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in teaus of the resoluUoii ot the Morkuig 
Committee referred to above. 

(31 The 'Working Committee disapprove of the rcsolnliion of tlio KxccuUvo 
Couiioil relating to Uie Election Tribunal. It is imncccssury in tlio opinion of the 
CoramiUeo to repeat the reasons which oomijcllud it to declare thn cleetioii of the 
Provincial Elcetion Tribunal by the Ewnlivo Council null and coal mul which 
WCTe^fully stated by the President in lus jnik>mcnl dated .Iiily 17, l.U) pub ishnd 
teBnlletin No. 4 dated September 7, 1939. It is equally unnecessary lo lesln te the 
dicumstanoes m which the Working Oommitlce was eonstiMini'd to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on account of the i liability or unwilliugnoHS nf ll'O 
Executive Oouiicd or its Keeratavy to suggest anitahlo pcrsoiiH mid which are fully 


Huiluhlo mid wlu<di fully 

iloupiiiliU'i' dalod S(*pU‘inbor S to I'l. 

‘^0, 5 <lat(‘d SnpliMnfwM* 'i.i, 


Stated in the resolution of the ^VoI•lau£; ^ 

and published at i>a;i;e 5 of tlio Inilh'liii N.., . , . 

The WorkiiP' (lonimitlen anpuiiihMl immsous vvlmui i(. (‘onrudors lo 1 h‘ uimoii- 
nected with any and who l»y kmhoh of Uimi do(sh*h(‘d i osiMon mo aide to 

(leal with dispiUofl ia an iinpnrluil mannin*. 'riu* Ounmultee luiH no resiHou to njArre 
with the view expro«a^‘d by tlio Exociitivo Oumu-il in tlie roiiolutioii rofurred to 

above. 

Tn view of the fact llisii ilefinilo ruloH had not Ik'jmi frmnrd for the ^ f^iiidnricc 
of the Elcetiou Tnbminl Homo nuiounl. of ovorlitpimiij; of jurindirtion wntJ huivitttble, 
IliLlr the Committee note with nviiot that oven m eaHi-s of huoU oytninpimiij; Ujoro 
wan no iustilicntion for Ihe Sivu-tary of the B. I*. C, C. U\ iHHuft orderw nnd puhliHli 
thorn in the IhcHS oounlcrmmidinK tho ordui’H or dcriHioniA of iho rribiinttl In 
puHicular iho Wotkint? Com miiicc wholly diHivpprovc iho, action of the Hocretary 
fii conutcrmniidinK the interim order of the Provinond Klectiou T|‘ihuiua rogardutg 
eertaia diHimtcB about IlaiHluihi diHtrict and dirocUnu; Urn Hubordiiiato Oonimitteo 
thnmuh the Vnm to act in coiifcravfMition of tln‘ ordern ot tJic 'rnbunub It i« all 
the more rci^rettablo that the vSecro-inry iuiH not withdrawn lun orders ovon after tho 
doeiHJon of Oie 'rribunal. TJm Working; f'OmruiUcHi dwJaros that tlio orderw of tho 
Bccretai7 have uo validity mid callH upon him to foitniilly withdraw tho wamo mid 


S'hsh thc’iact of Huch wilhdrawal in tlnvIbwH, 
* The Workin^^ donunitteo nolo 


«..-n — ’ ^'hnt nilcH have now lioon fnuneil under which 

the Tribuu'ar* wiif work uu<l thoHo rnlos luivo been (‘iaiHi<ler(uI by (ho (’ommit.teo 
after hoarinir Bit. Klutish Chandra Chnkravarti, Advo<‘a(.i‘, who had been cletmted by 
the Presideut oi Uuj B. P- 0. C. with full mUhorily to leprohent that Comuuttoc, 
The ivtlee «« Bunetionofl as per Hepm'alo noto, . 

Now that rules have besun framed it w hoped tliaf. no epnihet. will arwe between 
theBvP. 0*0. Exocutivo and tho Pmvijtmml Klmdhm Tribnjud, Fhe 
Oomwittee dbreot tlit full oo-oijeratian bo given by the Ij^ecuUvo Council and its 
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office-bearers to tlie Eloction Tribunal in their woik and their orders whether final 
or ad interim bo cariicd out l>y all Congrcysmcii and Congress Committees in 
Bengal including the Piovincial Congiess Committee and its Eyccutive Council 
and all office-bearers of the Congress Committees. 

DiseipUaary Action — Shi'is Kedar, JaJratdar and Subedar (C. P. Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered t]ie corrcspotidonoe that has passed 
between the President and Bnyiits T, J. Kedav, Jakaldiii and Bubedar, membeis 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Central PioMiices and Berar. In the opinion 
of the Committee theie is no prstiticalion lui noa-coniphaiicc with the older of 
the above mentioned membeis and the Committee has no option but to take dis- 
ciplinaiy action against them. ''Ihc C mimittc.- avN'cu’diugly dcvulo that the said Hriyuts 
Kedax, Jakatdai and feubodar be doboued lioni bei'oming a priniaiy member of 
the Congress lor one year. uic lanher dm^iiuihiird fiom huhhng any execu- 

tive ollu'O 01 mcmbcudiii» ot an^/ om'Sivc body in the Conguvs oiganisiition and 
fioni being mcmbois ot laLi^c muni.npid or local body on boliall ot the 
Congress foi a period ni diiec ivair.. 

Ot lice -Beat ore, Delhi P. C. C, 

[,i mohiii) niton oj July 9 
Tlie following rcKolntion was piisscil : — 

The Working Comniittto have coimulered the coircHi)ondcnf*e and the cxplaua- 
liou received Iroin the Bccretiiry oi the bellii Piovimual Congress Committee. The 
Committee (consider the action ol Ijala Bliankeilai, Picsident and Maiilana .Nooruddin 
Bihari, Vice Ihcsideut and Bardar Bahai Bingh^ Bccretary of the Delhi Provincial 
Oongress Committee in taking part in the meeting held on July 9, 1939, for 
demonstrating against corUun resolutions of the All India Congress Committee as 
entirely wrong and unworthy of resi^onsible officc-boanu's in the Congress organisa- 
tion and condemns the same. In view, however, of the time that lias clapsecl since 
the oflTcnco was <auumittcd, the Comiinttce consulci it unucccBsary to take any 
further atdion in the matter. 

Ulkal P. C.C. 

Coini»bint4 having lieon Tc<*f*ived (hat the yearly accomiis of the TJikal 
Piovincaal Cougicsf* (JoiuiniHeu wcio not pla^'cd IHrnc the <Jomn:itU‘o, it was decided 
(hat the A. L tb 0. Auditor ))u Hcnt t.i muiit (he ri> counts and report to the 
Working Commit liCo. 

Animal Se-siou Bioetion Time Tabic 

The following time table for diilerent eicetionB m connection with 'the next 
session of tiro Congress wass i)iiHsc‘(l 

J. Congress Bession- Wt^ck of March, J1040^ 

2. Announcement of PresiilcnPs iUmWim— February 48, lOdO, 

3. Meeting* of Delegates to elect President and A. I, C. 0. m^mheis^Fcbruari/ 
75, JO SO, 

4. Provimdal nominations u\)lo--Fchru(try 4, 10 iO, 
b* Election of Dclcgutos January fJ8, JVW. 

A. t C. C. Cireulars, Allahabad 

lire following cinmlars was issued by the General Boerctary to all Provincial 
Congiess Oommitteefl on diffineut dales 
L Allafiahad^J/tk, JJoreniher Ji)HO 

I am sending you herewith the rcstdution on the present political situation 
passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee licld at Allahabad. 

You will Had tliut the operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
the constructive programme which alone can j^reparc the country for a movement 
of civil resistance, Biuiccss of the constructive programme is the measure of our 
preparodnoBS for the fight tor freedom which has got to bo waged in accordance 
with the traditional policy of the Corigress. You will find that the Working 
Oommittoe have again laid stress on the necessity of spinning by congressmen 
and the effioctive subBtitution of ail mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi, 

The resohiUon rightly omphasises the great need at the i^rcsent juncture of 
internal peace and good will between the different communities and claBBos of our 
people, Hindu-Muslim Unity is the symbol of this larger and more comprehensive 
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unity. Experience has taught us that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service ot one community to the meinbeis oC the other community m neighbourly 
love. The respousibihly of the major communities m tins lespect is gioat. 

XJntouchability is a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 
justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those who 
aie siifibring fiom injustice at their hands. This will also piove to the woild 
that ours is a moial struggle. 

The resolution also Jays stress upon the calling of the Constiiaicut Assembly, 
not only foi the purpose ot fiamuio: our coiisutution by the most democratic device, 
that IS, the will of the people ot India, )jui as a i) 0 \verfiil solvent of the vexed 
question of communal unity. In this connection J would in vile tiio attention of 
your committee to an article in the latest i&suc of ‘lianjan’ entitled, “I'he only way.” 

Oui War aims, the constructive piogramrne and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be populaiised throughout the length and brcadtli of the countiy. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a recessaiy preiiaialiun lor the coming 
struggle. A soldier has got to bo ever ready. Diit he can light only when the 
word of command is given. Therefore Congtessmen and Coiigioss women should 
keep the strictest vigilance over their wonls and actions lest they iii'o the fateful 
shot before the woid is given by the gciiGialissiino. Evoiy hasty action instead of 
bringing the struggle nearer will only postpone it and those wfioaic cueor to join 
the just fight ohould show tlie utmost rcLlKunt and dis(M[»line duiing this itcuod 
of waiting. 

You will please keep this oTu-e infonnc'd about that piogress of the w^oik en- 
trusted to CongrcRsmcii and Oongiess Commit tees l)y the i evolution, You will lot 
us have an idea ot the machinery that you proiiose cioating foi this purpose. 

Viceroy’s Letter to Presidoul & Gundhi 

Following correspondence passed between the CongrcBs President and JI. II, 
the Viceroy Dated New Ddhi-'^nd. Nooembor lOoO, 

You will roincmbcr that I agreed during our conveisation yesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the position which I put to you and the other g(‘ntleni(‘n 
who were present at the meeting, emjdiaoiwnig that I did so with a g(*iniinc desire 
to help, a desire fully shared by Ids i\Iajesty’s Government. 

The proposition which I invited you and the other gcnthuneii j^resont to 
consider as leaders of the Congress and IMuslim League, was that, gn^cu tJic great 
impoitance of ensuring harmonious working at the <*L»utrc, you nhould enter upon 
discussions between yourselves with a view to discovering whether you (‘oiild reiieh 
a basis of agreement between yourselves in llie j»rovincial field, consequent on winch 
yon could let me have pro))Osals which would result in representatives of your ivfo 
organisations immediately j >anicipating m the Ccntial Government as members 
of my Executive Council. 1 brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not 
to be necessary absolutely to rcsulvo every detail of such diircronces as may exist 
in the provinces. What was required, as was remarked in the coiirso of the dis- 
cussion, was a degree of agreement in rcsiieet of the [U*oviru*,es, Piudi as to make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they rcprcBciited to put for- 
ward a scheme which could bo considered for Iho <*,eutre. 

I added, in regard to any arrangement at the <jentrc ’.—Firstly, that one would 
hope that it might bo found practicable to imdude also one or Txissibly move re- 
presentatives of other important groups, and that was a question on whicli I 
should value your advice when we came to grapple with details. He^^on<lly, that 
the arrangement which I invited you to consider for the (^ontro would be an ad hoc 
arrangement for the period of war and would bo quite distinct from much wider 
question of constitutional reform at the end of the war. And I mentioned tliat on 
the last point my declaration had set out the position of his Majesty’s Government, 
1 attach a copy of extracts from that declaration, whuh I brought to the notice 
of the meeting yestesday. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed t^ my 
Executive Council as a member ot a political party would be identical in i)rivilcgcs 
and m obligations with that of the existing menibors of my Council. Fourthly, 
that the arrangement would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It would admittedly be inevitably a make-shift arrangement for the duration of 
the campaign, 

I brought out that what was required now, if wo cmld get a workable scheme 
together, was to put it into operation with as little delay as possible, pending the 
more general review of the whole constitutioual position, whi<i his Majesty's 
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Government have expressed their readiness to tinderuike alter llio conclusion o£ 
the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the posilion cicar. Let mo in conclufiiou repeat that 
as I said ycsteiday, I am at any lime al 30111 dis; osal or that o£ the other 
gentleman who attended oiu meeting, vl etber jointly 01 singly, to give any 
assistance in my power in iea<hiiig coin Insiuns on Ihose most imi oitant mattcis. 
I tcel certain, as I said yesterday, that the Su^gc'^tion 1 Jiaio imt to rcHecling 
as they do a vciy loal and substantial cMdeitve oi the anxiety oi his Mujosly’s 
Government to rea<‘h a complete inidcifotaudiiig, \ull jcieivc lull and fojmpathclic 
considciation trom you. 

Extracts fiom ViCG7cy's LcciaiQum: firs Ljct the Vucioy allnched the 

following to his Irtfet' to the Icaikrs : — 

I stated in the dG<-laration oi October IS, 3030 : IIis Idiijesty’s Clovcrnmcnt 
iceoginsc that when the lime ooiiios to lesnmc eox'sideiiitum ot the ] bin loj tlic 
future fedeial Oo\oinnicnt ol India and of the ] laii dcNtined to gi\o ( tier't io the 
apburaines gnen in I’juliinneiit by tiie late S(cjelaiy oL St:it(‘, it will lie hceessiuy to 
icconsider, in llie light ot llu‘ tlien einumslanuri to wliat extent the itelails ot the 
plan eni])odie(l in llic Act of ItiOb louiiuii ap])ioirialc ; and 1 am aiitiioiiseil now by 
His Majesty’s Ooveinniont to say that at the end o£ the war they will lie ^ery 
willing to enter inco eonsiiltiilioii with the lepicsenlutiies oi the se\eini eonimuni- 
tics, parties and iiiterests in India and with the Indian I’iiikch, with a view to secu- 
ring their aid and eo-oi)Ciatiou in liaining such modibeations as may si^cni dx'siiable. 

T adilod : T have, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of lIiH Majesty’s Govoinniont is, as is stated in the Instrument o£ 
Instiuetions to the (Joveinor-fhMieral, to further tJio j ailneishij) between India and 
tlio United Kingdom within the empue, to the end that India may attain her duo 
place among the great Dominions. The scheme of govcinmeut embodied in the Aid. 
of 1035 w^as designed as an cHsontial singe in that piocoss. Put 1 have made clear 
in what r have just said that iiis Malesty’s (Jovernmeut will, at the end of the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme ol tiic Acd as open to^ modilieatioii in the light 
ol Indian views. And 1 would make it clear, too, that it will be their objetd., as at 
all times m the past it has been, to spare no^ pains to imt her agreement, by any 
means 111 then j’ow’er, in the hojiC ol (‘ontiibulnig to ordeicd and hannonious 
piogiCHS ot India towaids her goal. 

r rcmaiked finally, speaking of the deniaiicls of the nilnoi dies for an aBsnran(‘c 
that full weight would be given to then views and inleiests. It is unthinkable 
that wo should now proceed to plan iihesh or modify in any jesi'cel any important 
part of India’s faturo conslitntion wilhout again taking <‘OU[iRcl witli tboao wlio have, 
in the recent past, been eloiscly associated in a like task w^itli Jlis Majesty’s 
Government and with i’arlianient. 

I^osidenfs Reply to Viceroy Nov, 

1 thank you for your lel.tor of iN’ov, 2 embodying in a (‘oncreto form the 
proposition which you jilnccd iKjfore us when we saw 3’ou on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
and I have given onr carncHt. cousldorntion to it. ^Vc have hatl also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Juinali but we find onrselvcB unable to vaiy the answer wo 
gave you during the interview. At tho outset I would like to say that botii 
(Jandhiji and I missed at the interview any iclcrcneo to tho main and moial ikhuo 
raised by the Congress about the elarilication of tlio war aium without which it is 
imj^OBsiblo for the Congress to consider any subsidiary i>roposal. /J'hc present ciims 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of tJio Ihitisb 
Government in declaring India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. This crisis m entirely political and as not related to tho communal 
issue in India. It ndscs vital (tuestions in regaul to tho war aims of the British 
Government and tho position of India lu relation to them. 

Tho Congress Working Committee, ns you are aware, issued a Icngtliy statement 
on September Id in which they invited the British Government to deedare their war 
aims and, in iiarticular, how these aims were going to aj)ply to ^ India and to bo 

f iven cficct to in the present It was further stated that tlie Indian people must 
avc the liglit of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assombly without external mterfereneo and should guide their own 
policy. On October 10 the A. T. 0. 0. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
Stated that in the declaration to bo made by tho British Government India must 
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be declared an independent nation and present application should be g^iven to this 
status at present to the largest possible extent The committee further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the lights of all minoiities. Subsequent to this the policy ot the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
you have been good enough to send me. This statement was consideied by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed thcii opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

^ As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Biitain and to call upon the piovincial Government in 
provinces where the Congress is m a majoiily to tender their roHignatioiiH. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the British policy met with the 
disapproval of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on behalf of the Bntisli Goveiiimcnt in Pailiamcnt 
had not made any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
ment and as you have rightly pointed out that that policy is still go\eined by the 
extracts from it that you have kindly sent us, 

I am afraid it is quite impossible lor us to accept this policy or consider any 
step to further co-opciation unless the ])olicy oi the British Government is made 
clear in a declaration on the lines suggested by (he Congrchs. It has pained iic to 
find the communal questions being diagged in this connection. It has clouded tho 
main issue. It has been rcj^eatcdly said on behalf of the Congicss that ifc is onr 
earnest desire to settle all ])oinls of eommnnal eontroveisy by aai cement and wo 
propose to continue our effoits to this end. Hut 1 would imnit out that this 
question does not in any respect come in tlio uay of a dcclaratiou of Indian ficedoin 
as suggested above. 

Such a declaration applies to the '5\hole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent Assembly which will fiaroo India’s constitution 
will be formed on the widest possible basis of iranchise and l^y agreement lu regaid 
to communal representation, wo arc all agreed that there must bo full luutection of 
minority rights and interests and this protection should be by agreement between 
the parties concerned. The British (Government in taking and sharing tJie burden 
has, in our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more difllcult tlian it 
should have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the Biilish 
Goveniment when the Congress declares that it contcmT>la(cs no constitution which 
does not carry with it protection of real minorities to their satisfaction. It scorns to 
UB that a dear decdaiation of the kind suggested is an essential lu’climinary to any 
further consiJeiation of the matter. I should like to add that the leccnt developments 
in the European war have made it all the more necessary for a char cniimdation of 
war aims. If a satisfactoiy declaration is made a discussiori of tlic pioposal inailo 
by your Excellency will be apjiropriate and useful and we shall gladly discuss it 
with you. It is perhaps uiineecBsary to state that Ciandluji is in full agreement 
with this letter. We propose to leave tomorrow evening for Wardha unless your 
Excellency desires otherwise. 

Mr. Jinnah's letter to Viceroy— ii Nov. 30 

With reference to the joint interview which Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
president of the Congress, and myself had with you on Nov. 1, and in reply to 
your letter dated Nov, 2, I beg to inform you that 1 understood that the Congress 
leaders and myself were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
from your Excellency’s letter, The proposition which I invited you and the other 
gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
was that, given great importance of ensuring hai’monious working at tho centre, 
you should enter upon discussions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
consequent on which you could let mo have proposals whi<*h would result in 
representatives of your two organisations immediately participating in the central 
Executive Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not to be 
necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such uifTeronccs as may exist in tlie 
provinces. What was required, as was remarked in tho course of the discussion, 
was a degree of agreement in respect of tho provinces, such as would make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put 
forward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

1 understand that we were to consider your proposals without prejudice to 
fte xesolution of the Muslim League of October 22 , stating that the declaration 
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of your Excellency on behalf of liis Majesfy’s Go\ eminent, was not satisfactory 
and lequiied faUher claiifieation and as&niaiices, and also without prejudice to 
the demand ot the Cong,icss tor a dcelaralion as adumbrated in the resolution ot 
the A. I* C. C. on O'tulier lU, 1939. 

In oonsequonee, J met the Icadeis of the Conj'iess. T was infoimed by them, 
finally that they had conic to the coiicliibioii that they could not discuss any 
quesUon with ret;aid to mattoiB iclcned lo in your letlei oi Nov. 2, relating; to 
the provincial field oi to the con tie, until the Biilisli (^oieinment had complied 
with then demand as embodied m the lebolulioii of the A. 1. G. 0. Hence, these 
two questions v^ele not hntlier discussed. 

Viceroy ’& Eioadcact DecIaraHon 

The Vicoroy broadcast the tollowing, statement before lelcasing the foicgoing 
corrrspondeiu c : 

It IB ivilh piofotind icgrot (hat I have lo announce that the conveisations 
which, at my instance, had been inaiig,iiratefl botwren the ie])aesontalives of the 
Gongicss and the hiiibhm Li'agiie haic so far not achioicd what 1 had hoiied. The 
countiy IS cnUtled to know, in a inalicr of such moment and at a time of such 
giravity, what w’as the natme oi the propobilioii which I invited my liiends m 
those two organisatioiiB to consider. T shall tomonow publish coirespondcnce 
which will make the position pciftctly edear. I.et me only say that my object 
has been, in those disciisbiuns, to bunt* togclhci the leaders ol the great paitios 
and to endcaiour to secure, as a lesiilt of personal contact between them, and 
with what personal assistance I could myself give, that measure of agreement m 
the pioviuccs which, in tlieir view^ would enable them to put loiward pioposals 
for a constructive advance at tlic con tic for the period of the war, such as would 
be represented by some expansion of the Govcrnor-Geneiars Executive Council and 
by the inclusion in it of political Icadeis. 

My declaration of Oct. IS contemplated a consultative group. It oiTered an 
arrangement iclatively so limited as that group only because of niaxkcd divergences 
of view betw'con the great communities, divcigcnccs the existence of which held 
out no ho]>e of iiaimonioiis w'oiking at the ccntic on the basis ot joint membership 
of my Executive Council at a time wdicn haimonious working w^as of fist 
importaut*e. Neycitliclofis, I am peisuadcd that that group holds out groat 
possibilities for the futiue—pussibilitics, I feel sure, greater than aic commonly 
realised. 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to me, after so much 
endeavour on the part of his Majesty’s Government on the part of those leaders 
with whom I have confc'icd and of their friends, as well as on my own part, 
that we have no more to show and that in so many provinces we should be left 
with no choice but to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in 
the Goveiumcnt of India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong feeling in regard to 
their use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters upon the great gateway at Fatehpur Sikn. Ihat quotation 
says, ‘Life is a bridge— a biidgo that you shall pass over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disappointment as final, 
or to abandon the eflbrts I am making to bring about a fiiendly adjustment ot 
the differences in this country to the end that we can continue to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and difficulties such as 
those which now threaten to retard — even reverse— the course of constitutional 
development in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not dis..ppear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
recognize their existence. They will be rcsolv^ only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and with a firm resolve to succeed. 

I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great political organisations— their 
members and their leaders— in the eflbrts I propose to continue lo make, 

Ihe difficulties are great. How great they are has been most clearly revealed 
by the events of the last six weeks. But the attempt lo reconcile them is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or I succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at the heart of all of 
those who care for India and for her future* 
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NOTES 

The resolution on War-Crisis in Provincial Assemhlies 

The following icsolulion was moved by Ih'cmieis in the Piovincial Assemblies 
of Madras, Central ProMnees, Bihar, TJ. P., Bombay, Oiissa and Noith West 
Fi on tier Province : 

“The Assembly rep, rets that the British Government have made India a 
paiticipant in the war between Great Biilain and Geimany without the consent ot 
the people of India and have further in comi)lete disiegaicl of Indian 0 ])mion 
passed laws and adopted measures ciutailiiip; the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governments. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convoy to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that iii consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in oidei to secure the co- 
opciation ot the Indian people that the }uinciples ot demociacy with eflectivo 
safe-guaids tor the Muslim and other minoiities be a])]>licd to India and her 
t)Olicy be guided by her people ; and that India should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to li ame her own constil.ution and furthei that suitable 
action should be taken in so lar as it is possible in Die immediate picscut to give 
effect to that piinci])le in legard to present govcinaiioc oi India. 

“This Assembly legicto that the situation in India hns not liccn rightly 
understood by his Majesty’s Go\ciiimcnt when auihoiising tlic statcinent that, has 
been made on their behalf in leguid to Incliii, and in view ot tins iailuic of the 
Biitish Government to meet India’s demand tliib Assembly is ol opiiiiou that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British ]>oliey.” 

The Piemicis explained at length the mi]dieatioiis ol the resolutions in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Woiking Commillcc fiom time to time since 
the outbreak ot the war in Europe and the ciisis aiising theieliom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Blnslim League jiaity was rejected by the Assemblies* 

The Muslim League amendment was as follows 

*‘This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to Uis Majesty’s Govonmient that they sliould when 
considering the question of India’s constitution either during the duration of the 
war or atter it is concluded, bear lu miud that the democratic parliamentary 
system of Government under the present constitution has failed, being utterly 
un suited to the condition and genius of the pcoide anti, therefore, apart from 
the Government of India Act of the entiic problem of India’s 

future constitution slioiild be wholly icviewcd and revised dc novo and that the 
British Government should not make any cummiimciit in jinnciido or otherwise 
without tlie appioval and consent ot the All India Muslim League, which alone 
represents, and i‘an speak, on bclialf of the MusKalinnns of India, as well as without 
the consent of all important minoiitics and interests.” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by large majorities in the seven 
provinces. In U. P. and 0. i\ Assenibhes it was passed with slight amendments 
w^hich were accepted by the Congicss party. 

Gandhi’s Article— 1. The Novt Stop 

The follotoing article hy Gnndhtjt ap^icaied m the ^Ilarijan'* Dated SOih, 
October lOSO : — 

I have never felt the weMglit of ropponsibility as li^'iivily as I do today in 
connection with the present impasse with tlie BuUiih Ciovciiiment. TIic lesipmition 
of Congress ministries was a neiTSSity. But the next ht(‘p in by no means eJenr. 
Congressmen seem to be expecting a l>ig mf)\e. Bimio eorrenjiondenlH tell me, if I 
only give the call, tlioie will be an Indiii^wule lesponso sndi ns Jins nevei b<i-n 
made before. Anil they nssiire me Unit flie people will remain non-violent. IJeyiind 
their assnrunee I lime no otbru* pioof in nu(»poif of llu-ir elntemeiit. 1 have ]#roof 
in my own possc-ssion to tlic <'ofi(rniy. 'Ihcse (olumns have c'oninined t,omt^ of I hat 
iii'oof. I cannot identily myself willi nny civil diMflM'dienee nnbss I urn convinced 
that OongresKiiK'n beb>ve in iniii-violcnee with all its implications and will follow 
implicitly the instnnttions isHiied from lime to lime. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the obsenance of nomiohuicc in ConpresH ranks 
ifl the tremendous fact that the Iduslim l,eaguo look upon the (’ongicBS as the 
enemy of the Muslims. 'Jhis makes it welLjugh miitoHsiblc for the Congress to 
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organise succeosful non-violcaf-. revolution through civil disobedience. It will 
ceitainly mean inndn-]\Iaslim liots. Noii-iiolcMit teclinique, therefore, dcuiands the 
icduction of chil disobedience to the lo'ACbtteiin cou.sis tent with iiuLional self-respect. 
The olieiisive will have to be taken by Lie EiiUbli Govci n incut. In a situation so 
delicate and uncxamided no iiidn'>dLUil Gongicssman or even Congioss Coramittco 
can be allowed to lake the law into their own hands. The Woikmg Committee 
should alone Inive the light to (kvhirc and icgulaie civil disobedience. 

I ha\'e iindei taken to guide the WoiUing OomniiUee, but my limitations appal 
mo. My idiysical condition icakcs it irapossible loi me to move about as I used to 
beloie, i am thciefoio cut ol? Irom all outward contact i\itii die masses. Even the 
piescnt OungicRS woiheis I do not know pcchOiially 1 no/iei meet them. My 
coiicspondeiicc lias to be ir-.tuc{cd inucL as pouj-iblo. Tiieicloa*, unless Congress- 
men almost instindi'. .‘ly pa'i^onc Inc, duly a-.d iho iiO'*cshL'y (d the piclnninary 
inaction I am luc.icnbnig, niy guidi ncc wdl bo noi only useless but it wnll be 
luvimtul. It will cicalo coiifusioii. 

T hold the opinion stionglv that whilst by their own action the Britiah 
CJovcinmeut have made it impo.siblo toi ilio Congress to co-operato with them in 
Iho ])roRocution of the war, the Ooimrcss innst not cin’narass tlicm in its prosecution. 
I do not desire ainuchy in the cuuutiy. Independence will never come thioiigh it. 
I do not wish foi the defeat of tbe ‘ihiush or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
Ihc peoples oL Jiluiopc liave been helplessly diawn inlo the war. But they will soon 
be avvakimed from their torjior. This war will not be a ivar to the finish unless 
the whole of modern civilisation is to pensU. Be that as it may, holding the views 
I do, 1 am in no hurry to prccii>itate r-ivil disobedience, i\Iy nicscnption to Cong- 
lesHincn, for the time being, is to eousohdate the oigaiusation oy purging it of all 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constnictive programme of communal uinty, removal 
of iintouchabihty, anil the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is impossible 
without the first two. If India’s villages arc to live and prosper, the charkha must 
become universal. B.ural civihsat.ion is iiapossiblo without the charkha and all ifc 
implies, i. e, revival of village crafts. Thus llieoliarkha is the symbol par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the whole oi the time of all Congressmen, If 
it makes no appeal to tlicm, cithin- they have no non-violcncc in them or I ilo not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If niy lo’. o of the charkba is a w^cakness in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general, fi'iic wdiocl is bound up witli 
niy scheme oi ^^wala^, indeed with life dsclf. All India should know my cicdcntials 
on the evo oi w^hat can liecomc the last and (le(‘i8ivc battle for f5waraj. 

2. The Only Way 

The following article of Uandhiji appcmnl in the ^^nar%jatf\ Dated the 
jfOih* November 1030 : — 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other things, the 
implications of a Constituent AsHembly. When lie first introduced it in the Cong- 
ress losolutions, I reconciled myself to it bocauHo of my belief in his eu|)crior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But T was not fice from flcc]>tU‘iHm, 
Haid facts have, how^cver, made me a convert and, for that reason ijcrhapp, moie 
enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to see in it a reme<ly, which 
Jawahailal may not, for our communal and other distempers, besides being a vehicle 
for mass polit.ical and other education. 

IIic more criticism 1 see of the sidicmc, the more enamoured I become of it. 
It will be the surest index to the popular feeling, It will bring out the best anti 
the worst in us. Illiloracy docs not worry me. I would plump for unadulterated 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. e., I would pul, them all on tlio register 
of voters. It is open lo them not to exercise it if they do not wish to. 1 would 
give separate vote lo the Muslims ; but, without giving ttoparatc vol<c, I would, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, if rc<iuircd, to every loai minority according to 
its numciical strength, 

Tlius the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we are unable to say with 
mathematical pre<iiHion who represents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly 
the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, it is 0 ])en to political anil 
semi-political organisalions to question, as they do question, its overwln^hningly 
representative ehaiactcr. The Muslim League is undoubtedly ihc largest organisation 
ropresenting Muslims, but several Muslim bodies— by no means all insignificant— 
deny its claim to represent them, But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doing full justice to rival claims. Without it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, ;but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it. I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right governmebt through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them- 
selves rightly through a government imposed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 
companion. A diseased person has a prospect of getting well by personal efibrt. He 
cannot borrow health from others, 

The risks of the experiment are admitted. There is likely to be impersonation. 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being— as I hope it will-^as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
wit of the beat men of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Therefore the success of the experiment 
at the present stage of India’s history depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganised rebellion. For 1 know that India has" become impatient. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 
disobedience on a mass scale. If, therefore, I cannot persuade the Congress to 
await the time when non-violent action is piossible, I have no desire to live to see 
a dog-fight between the two eommunitles. I knoAv for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress and there is no communal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out- 
break of violence resulting for the time being in an ruin, j hold 

that it is. the duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. ' 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given 
on it, but I am not tied down to the details, when I was nearly through with 
this article, I got the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brel vi ; “Considerable 
misapprehensions among minorities (about) Constituent ABsembly* Strongly urge 
clarification details, franchise, composition, methods arriving decision ” 1 think I 
have said sufficient in the foregoing; to answer Syed Baheb's ciuestion. By minoiities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim League* If 
once the proposition that all communities desire a charter of indepeiidenGe 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
else, is accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy* Any other method 
must lead to an imposed constitution mostly undemoiratic* It would mean an 
iiidefinite prolongation of impei'ialistic rule sustained by the help of those who 
will not accept the fully democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

The prihcxpal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government. If they can 
summdn a Round Table Conference as they propose to do after the War, they can 
surely summon a Constituent Assembly subject to Bafe-guards to the satisfaction 
of minorities. The expression ‘satisfaction of minorities* may be regarded as vague. 
It can be defined beforehand by agreement. The question thus resolves itself into 
whether the British Government desire to part with power and open a new chapter 
in thmr own history* I have already shown that the question of the Princes is a 
red herring across the path, European interests ai*e absolutely safe so long as they 
are not in conflict with ‘the interests of India*.; I think this expression finds pliice 
in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be found that the 
way to democratic Bwaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly call it 
bv whatever name yoiv like. All resources musl exhausted to reach 

the Assembly before direct action is thought of* A stage may bo reached 

when the necessary prelude to the Gohstitueat Assembly* 

Aot-yet ■: 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wat dha^lStJu to 22nd, December, 1939 

Wolking Committee was held at Wardha from December 
18 to 22, 1939. Stt JRajendta Ptasad presided. The members present were Shree 
baioimi Jsaidn, Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azacl, Sirs Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Pattabhi Bitaiamayya, Jaiiamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Sankar Eao 
Deo, Bidlian Chanduv Eoy, Piolulla Chandia Ghosh, ITaiekrishna Mchtab and 
1 lla]agopalar*han \was piesciit by special invitation. Gandhiii 

attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee took stock of the political bitiiation and passed the 
following icholutnm : ^ 

The \Voiking ('-ommittcc have Rtndiod with regieL the recent pronouncements 
of the hC(*iGlaiy ol State ioi India His lofeiouce to the comnniiml cpicstion merely 
clouds the issue and takes tlic puhlic mind oil* the central fact that the Biitish 
Government have failed io deline their war aims efti>ecirdly with rcgaid to India's 
fiecdom. 

In the opinion of the AVoiking Committee the communal (li^estion will never 
be satisfacionly suhed so long as the dillcicnt paities are to look to a third paity 
through wlu>sc faviinr llioy cKpOid, to gain special piivilcgcs, even though it may 
be at the expense ot the nation. The rule of a foreign ])ow'er o^cr a people involves 
a division among the eiemouls com posing it. The Congicss has never concealed 
from itself the noeessity ol uniting the vauons divisions.' It is the one organisation 
which 111 order Io nuoidain its national charai tor has consistently tried, not alw'ays 
without Hiiccess, to bring aliout iinily. But the Working Committee arc convinced 
that lasting iimly will only come when foieign nilo is completely withdrawn. 
Events that ha\e liiii»poiiC(l fcincc that last mooting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. 1'hc Working Ooinrmtteo arc luvaie that tlio independence of India 
cannot be imunlnined, if there arc w'aning elements within the country. The 
Coininitico are thcreloic enlitlnd to read in the British t^vernmont’s raising the 
communal <picrttion rclimlunce to |>art with power. ^I'lic Oonsliiiient AsBombly as 
proposed by the Oonj-ress is the only w'ay to attain a final scttlmcnt of communal 
(luostions, Thi proposal coiitunii»latcs tidiest rciuesentation of all commuuiUcs 
with separale cloeloiytcs wlicie necessary. It luis tdready been made clear on be- 
half of the Goiiy.rcss that miuonty rights will be projected to the satisfaction of 
the minoutics coiieerucd, (hileronco, if any, referred to an im})artial tribunal. 

(VuiproRsmon must hiiv<‘ by now realised that indoiicndence is not to bo won 
without Mwy liaid w*ork. Hinc(‘ the t'oiigress is idedgcd to non-noloiico, the final 
sanction b(‘liiiid it is (livil Itesistunoo, winch is but a part of Hatyagraha. HatyagTaha 
means go(Kl-will towards all, csi*cciaUy towards opjiononts. Therefore it is tho 
duty of 11 idi\ idual Congressmen to promote and seek good-will. Buccess of tho 
lirogrammo of Kliadilar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic indeiiciichmeo is indispensable. The Woiking Committee, tliercfoie, hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous prosecution of the coastructivo 
programme, pj’ovc themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 

Independence Pay 

Following resolution was passed 

In view of tho prcBcnt political crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the country for tlie struggle that may be forced U])on us, in tho near future by 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it was felt tliat the 
Indepcncienoo Tlcclge lor this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot. The following resolution was therefore riassed : 

The Working Oommitteo draw the attention of all Congress Committees. 
Congressmen and the itounlry to the nooossity of observing properly and with due 
solemnity Jndojiendcnco Day on January 20, 1910. Ever since 1930 this day has 
been regularly oriscrvod all over tho country and it has bcconia a landmark in our 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being continued 
in an intenser form, tho next celebration of this Day has a special significance to 
it This celebration must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 

Tho Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Congreso CommitlecB 
32 
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and individual Congressmen to take the pledge proRciibed below 
in public meetings called tor the purpose* Whcic owing to illness 
or otnei physical disability, oi to being in an out of way place, individual Ooii- 
gressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take (he jdodgo m 
their homos, individually oi in gioups. The Woikuig CommiLtoe adiise oigaiiisa- 
tions and indi\iduals to notify thou ProMiicial Oongicss ConiiuLi tt'os ot ibe 
meetings held as well as the individual or group iiledgcs takoiu The Coinmitlco 
hope that none who docs not believe in the conlents oL the pledge will take it 
mcrcl^f for the sake ot form. Those Oongiessmcn who do not IieliovC lu (lie 
preseiibcd pledge should notify their disa]>pioval, stating icnso.ia tlieieror to tlic 
Pioviucial Congress Committee, giving tlioir names and addirssos. 'rini'. inloniiii- 
tion IS required not foi the piupose ol any discipliuniy m tion l»ut lor tlu' piir|’f)se 
of nRcortaiuiug the stiength of (liKap])io\al ol aiiytliing cuni.oncd iii the^ plt'doe, 
The ‘Working Committee have no desire to luiposo the ]>lctlg(‘on nnwiUing Congiess 
men. In a non-violcut organisation c*nrai)ulsi()u can have litllo place. 'J'lie launch- 
ing of civil diHobodiouce lociuiies the disi'ijdiiual luUilm.'Pt of ihe csseulial <'omli- 
tions thcieof. 

rLicmOi; 

“Wo believe that it is an inalienable light of Indian peopp*, as of aiiv 

other ueofde, to have Jicedoin and cnioj th“ frnils ot (heir toil aiul have the 
necessities of life, so that they may hu\c lull ofcportnniiios of gioutu. We, believe 
also that if any GoverniiK'iit ih^piives a i>eoplt‘ ol thece nglds aiiij opprci .ses Ihoin, 
tlie pcoide have a fuithei* nglit to idtm it or to abolish it. I ho liiltii'U ( lovcriiincnt 
in India has not only deprived the Indian pe<>ph* ol their liecdoiu but has luised 
itself on the cKpIoitatioii of the mas>iis, and has ruiii'jd India economieally, 
politically, culturally and sjuutiially. Wc believe, therelore, that India lunst 
sever the Ihitish eounoetiou and attain Pinna Swio^a] or Coiuplelo Independunee. 

‘‘We roiiognisu that the most onVcU\e. wuiy ol gaming' oiir freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained stronydh and nelbrolumee and luarehcd a 
long way to Bwarai following peaceful and liv.itimate mcMiod.s, and it is (ly 
adhering to these methods that our <*.ounl.i7 will attain ludepemh'iice. 

“Wc pledge ouisclvcs anew to the Indcpondonce of inilia niul solemnly 
xcsolve to carry out non-violeutly the struggle tor freedom till Puma Kwaraj m 
attained* 

“We believe that nou-violcnl action in genend and prcjiaration for noii-viohuit 
direct action in paiticular, require successful working of the constructive jirogrammo 
of Khadi, communal haimoiiy and removal of untoucbaljiUty. ^Vo sliall 
every opportunity of spieuding good-wiU among ftdknvnion wifhuut distinction of 
caste or creed* Wc shall endeavour to raise lioin ignoiance and poverty those who 
have been neglect e<l and to advance in every way the intercuts ol those who arc 
considered to be backward and siippicsscd. AVo know that though wo are out 
to destroy the imjicnalistic system wc have no qiiairel with l^lnglishmt'n, whether 
otHcials or noii-oincials* Wo know that. diiitUMdioii between the cnsle Hindus and 
Hanjans must be abolisliod, and Jlindus liavo to forgtd these dislinctiouH in their 
daily conduct. Bu<'h distinct ioim are a bar to non-violent conduct* Though our 
religious faith 'may f)C chtrorent, in our mutunl reJatiouH wo will atd tis (‘Jiihlnm 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and ceonomic 
inlcrcflb. 

“Oharkha and Khadi arc an inticgral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven lunidred thouHimd villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses* We Hhall, therefore, sjdu regularly, 
use for our personal rcfluiremciils nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village haucIieraftB only and endeavour to make others do likewise, 

“Wo pledge omsolvos to a (lisciplineil oliservaiu^e of Oongress juimuplcB and 
i^olicies and to keep in readiness to rcsiwmd to the call of the (longrr'Hs, wJionever 
It may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India.’* 

Bengal P. C. C. affairs 

The situation created by the attitude of the Pengal P* C, C. in regard to the 
resolutions of the Working Committee, mstriictionB issued by the TTesident, tho 
spirit of non-cooperation shown by it lowartls the lidcclioa Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. 'Jlic Committee was constrained 
reluctantly to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Oommittoo regret that they have once again to review the 
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working of the Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to tako^ action theieon. During the last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for considciation on ecveial occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with icgiot the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the Bengal P, C. 0. and its Executive Council. Ihe Working 
Committee disap]uovecl of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C. 
and their geneial atUi.udo as regards the Election Tnbunal and m particular diiected 
the Secretary of the B. P. C. 0. to withdraw lus instr actions to the District of 
Bajshahi countennaiuling the oideis ot the Tiilnmal and to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee cxpiossed the ho]je tliafc there would be no lurther 
conflict between the Tiil)unal appointed by the Woiking Committee and the 
Executive of the B. P. C. C, and that fnli co-opcratiou would be given to the 
Tiibimal. The Working OtimmiLtce i(‘.giot that this hope has not been loaliscd and 
as a result oi complete lack oL co-u])eiaiioii, the members of the 'riibuual have 
tendcLcd their resignations. The Sc notary of the Ih J*. 0. C has failed to carry 
out the specitic direc-tion guen to him by the Woiking Committee and neither the 
President of the B. V. 0. C. nor the Exoiuilivo Council have taken any action 
in that regard. TJio Woiking Committee fe.el that this slate of things is deplorable 
and that they would, in tlio (‘iiounistain'cs, he justified in taking aclioii under 
Article Xiri, 01, C (») of the Constitution to make arrangements for tavnying on 
the woik of the Congress, in the lu'ovinc.e. In view, however, of the fa(.*t that 
flesh elections will be held soon, the Committee do not consider it nceessai^ to 
lake sueh an extreme step but they consider it absolutely essential to take 8tci)a 
to ensure that tJio clod ions bo hold in a fair and imi-artial nianncr. The Working 
Committee resolve thorcfoie that an ad hoc committee consisting of the following 
peisons w'lth Maulana Abnlkalam Azad as Chairniaii be formed to make arrange- 
ments for and conduct elections of delcgafes to the next Congress and all other 
elections to the I'nmary, 8ub-diviHional, and Uistriejt Congress Committees 
accordiiij^ to the B. P. C. C. Buies. The ad hoe committee shall also have autliority 
to delimit and form constituencies and to exercise all other powers excrciscable 
by the B. P. 0. 0. or its Excciitave Council or any of its ofTice-beatcrs in regard 
to these elccfioiis. The B, P. C. 0. and its Executive Council and oflice-beavera 
as also all subordiaato committees and thoir oibce-bcarcrs in the Province shall 
deal with and give all (‘o-operaliun to the ad hoc cunimitteo and carry out all 
instructions by that coninnttcc in regard to the elections aforementioned. The ad 
hoc committoo shall fuiudion until the new B. P, 0, 0. is duly foimcd and its 
olUce- bearers take charge of the woik of the Province. 

T’he Working Committee rcrpiest the mcm})crs of the Pllcidion Tiibunal to 
withdraw their roBigiiations and to function in terms of the CoiiatiUilion and the 
rules flamed. All pending complaints relating to elections as well as any diHjmtes 
arising out of the elections to bo held heieafter under the direction and aathonty 
of the ad hoc committee shall be disjiosed of by the Election Tribunal. 

Comidaints have been received that the liiiuls of the B. P. 0. 0. were not 
kept in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by tlic rules of the B, P, 0. 0* 
The Working Committee appointed Mcssis. S. It. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated 
Acnountants, Cahmtta, as auditors, w'ho have gone into the acconuls and sent in 
their report. Henous irregular it ios including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as adnutlcd arc disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
sepaiate icsolutlon. 

Mombors ot the Ad Hoc Committee 

1. Manlaua Abnl Kalam Azad— 67ia»rwaw. 2. Dr. B. 0, Boy, 3, Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh. 4. 8jt. J. 0. Gupta. 5, Dr. Huresh Chandra Banerjee. 0. Sjt. Kirou 
Saiikor Boy. 7. Hjt. Auiiada Prosail Choudliuri, and 8. Hj, Beuoyendrauath Palit, 

A. 1. C, C« Fttud in Bengal 

The following resolution was passed : 

Bead the letter of Bri Barat Chandra Bose, the leader ot Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Avsad. The Working 
Committee see no mason to alter its previous decision. 7'he Committee note with 
satisfaction that the balance of the fund hoe been handed over to Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Azad as directed but regret that Bri Barat Chandra Bose declined to place 
tlie account books for audit by the auiUtors. 

T’ho Working Committee note with regret that many of tlio Congress members 
of the Bengal Legislature have wot paid thoir quota to the fund and a large amount 
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remains unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover ^ the ai rears 
and to take the co-operation of hlanalna Abul Kalani Azad in this matter, i£ 
necessary, and to report to the next mectinji, oi the Working:, Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congrobs Comniitleo Accounts 

The Working Commitlee have considerod the audit rorjort suimiittcd by j\To&wr« 
S. E. Batliboi & (Jo,, Incorporated Accountants of the Beii'ial ]*ro\nicial CojcircHS 
Corainittoo in terms of the icsoluiion of the Woiknig (JominULee datcil November 
19 to 23, 1939. 

For the period April 1, 1937 to March 31, 193^, licyond a Hi*t of accounts pre- 
pared by Messrs. P, Kv Ghosh & Co., Incorporated Ac(*ounlant,s, tlu^ fimluors were 
not supplied with any books, papers oi vouclicis for tlu- poiiod. Th(3 Bccrolaiy of 
the B. P, 0. 0. reported to the amlitors that wlion he Mssiiincd oilice on April lU, 
1938 he was not handed over cliaige oi (he books liy i\\o, iiu‘n 3'nMSiiuM' hikI 
Secretary, and no aUem)»ts have been made to scaich for or (nice Ihoso IBooks oi 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, pa]K‘is and vomdicis ior the piMiod Ist 
April, 1938 to 9th April, 19:58 have iwd. been prodij*‘ed and aro said (o l)c niissim;. 
Accounts from 10th April, 1938 to 31st AIai<*h, llKill anil pnpers pioduccil are 
incomplete. 

The cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th Deermbpr, 
which was wiitten upto the .'list October, 19:>9, hliovveil ii (‘ash lialanco of Its. 
17,718/8/1 and the balance ns drawn was signed by the Scvreiaiy. 'Ihoic were no 
entries in the Cash Book tor the moulhK of Novcm])^M* and Dcconiber iiido the date 
of its production nor was any rough Gash Book produced tor tlie pcrioiL Tliprcal'fcr, 
the Secretary called at tlie ofFice ot the anditois on the i:>th Ih^cmnln'i* and Htatoil 
that two items of cash rei'oipt aggregating to Bs. 8^(i 'weio iniulvniiently omitleil 
from the Cash Book and the omission was due to the huny ui snbiuilUng the 
Accounts to the auditors. 

According to the accounts as j>rotluend by them there was a closing cash 
balance of PwB. 18,598/8/1, no i)ari of which was banked into the l)ank iv^count of 
the B. r, 0, 0. or produced in cash or otherwise beioro the nndilors. I'hc K<!i‘.retary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows ; — 

thereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. (b (1, Fund as at the 
close of business on 31st (Jetobor, 1939 was Its. 38,598/8/3 (Rnt>eps (ughteen tliousarul 
five hundred and ninotycighl, Annas eight anil Tics one only) and the said balaimo 
was in my custody as on that date.” 

The j 3. P. C, (J. had no bank account upto 31st Oidolxir, 3930, e.rossod cheques 
which were received had to bo cashed through some persons Iiavlng a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a paHS-])()ok of the H. P. C. 0. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. 0. 0. with the IdonciT Bank Fdd. The 
Account appears to have been opened ho late as the 2 1st November, 39:59, with an 
initial deposit of Es. 500. But a cheque for that amount appears (lO have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as late as 9th Dccemlier, 1939. The linal 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Its. 12,389/9/-* 

The following paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was held 

“Wo asked the Office Secretary to expliiin the fact that on 31st October, 1030, 
the balance as per Gash Book was Rs. 18,598/8/1 and yet the Bank Account started 
21 days later with a balance of Rs. 500. Wo wanted to know what happened to 
the largo cash balances on 3lBt October, 1930. We were informcil by the Office 
Secretary that the cash balance was witli the Secretary and that it was in his own 
personal bank account and was being gradually credited to the B. P. (j, 0. aiscount 
from time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank on December 
13, 1039, after meeting expenditure was Rs. 12,368-9, Wo understand that this bank 
balance includes Rs, 4,163-0-0 from the A, 1. 0. 0. surplus,” 

It appears from the above facts that the Scc?rctary of the B. P. 0. 0. failed 
to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do* From the cevtifioaio it is quite 
clear that the Hecretary was not in a position to produce the wliolc or any part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to bo with him on that day. From 
the manner in which the account was sought to be opcncil on November 21, 1939, 
it is clear that the monies were not easily forth(*oming fn>m whore the same wore 
held* The^final balance in the bank includefl Ks. 4,103-(J-6 surplus from the A, L 
0* 0, meeting hold at Calcutta, It is clear that a sum amounting to Us. 10,373-3-7 
»ot produced nor banked by the Bccretary upto Docombor, 13, 1039 ou which 
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date and long piior thereto Iho whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and ought to have been leady jor inoduction and being banked. Besides this, the 
state of affiiiiB as disclosed by the audit shows that books, iiapcrs and vouchers 
weic not regularly kept. 

The Woiking Committee consider this slate of things to be extremely un- 
satisfactory and dctiimontal to the piosligc and etricicnt working of the Congress 
organisation in the Ihovirce. The Jhoviinial feoculue ^ruinot bo considered to 
have dis(*harged their duty propcily and iinudionetl in tcinis of the Constitution 
of the B. P. 0.0. w'hiclr si'calhally iCfunies that all moiucB should be duly 
banked. Even o^cllooklllg all other uiounlatitios, and the absence of pioper 
accounts, which should be easily a\i)ilalde (oi inspcrhon and audit, the Commiltco 
cannot tolcrale that a Iai*‘c cash balance w'hich at the lowest coniiiulalion comes 
to over ten thousand inpof'S sl.oold renuiin unbanked or unpioduced or otherwise 
unaccounted loi even at llic tiLUf nt the Hpeciai aiulit. 

The Woilanc Coininillco do cot that the adniitlod cash balance should be 
handed ovci to the '^1 icasrncr, iMi. .T. 0. Gupta, and bo dcpositi'd l)y him in a 
bank without the least fuithci (b‘lny. ^Ihe ''i'uiifmci is requested to treat the reali- 
sation and deposit oi that innd as his pcrsimal icsponsibility and report to the 
Piosidcnt of the Jhoviiudal Coiigicss Comniitlee and to the General fc^cerciary of 
the A. T. 0. 0. 

Jn order that the stale of alfaiis distdosed by the audit report may Ire rectified 
the Secretary and the Tioasuiei should takti immediate sicits to keep projror 
accounts and see that monies me disbiiri^cd in stnet accordance with the jules of 
the B. lb C. C* and the piactice obtaining in all public organisations; m xiarti- 
cular they should see that no eiislr remains with any individual beyond the amount 
peimittcd nndei the rnloH for petty exjienscs and that no monies arc paid out ex- 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 

TIio A, T. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provineial 
Congress Oomnutt,(‘e AiJaJi ahad— 1 Ulu Veremhoi um 

Wc have again to remind you that you have to scinl to onr oTu'O a report of 
your a(*liivitics^ in the eurnuit year conuiieiieing fioni the Tiipuri session of the 
OongrosH. Jt is quite ]*ossi1j1o that, sueh a repoil may take some time to be ready. 
In the meantime •vvo shall l»e^ oliliged if you can iinmcdiaioly funiisli ns with 
iniuniiation on the lollow’ing points 

(1) -Number of OungTcr.s Oommittocs-DistrH Tehsil, Mandal, Sub-Division 
and inimary Gomniittces functionrng in the proviiiec. 

(2) — 'Hio t.otal iiumlicT of otfiee bearers. 

(3) --Tho amount ol luouey received Irom (a) meiulrership fees, (b) other 
sources. 

. amourrt of money spent by each organisation during the year and the 

mmn heads under which expenditure was ine.urred. 

(5) -What arraiigcmcuLs, if any, have been made for the internal audit of the 
Committee. 

(()) —The number of districts in yonr province and their poimlations. 

number, name anil potrulalion of the states attiu^hed U) your province. 

f8)— The number of meetings of the Congress Committees. 

(9) — -The nnmbci of ]nil)lic meetings and demonstrations organisc<l by the 
diuercnl Committees under instrueiions from the P. 0. C. 

(10) -Any constructive work done under the auspices of tlio Congress 

Committees. ^ 

As much information under the difTcront hciuls as is available should bo 
supplied* Where exact figures are not available approximate figures may bo given* 
The approximation should however not bo based ujion guess work, 

Il-^Wardha^^Srd. December X089 

I am sending you herewith two resolutions passed by the Working Coromitioe 
at its last ineeting at Wardha* The resolution on the Political Situation reiterates our 
demand and points put that the communal question in this connection is hrelevant 
and the /msing of it by the British Government is merely to cloud the ifwuo. We 
are therefore entitled to read in the British Government's raising the communal 
question reluctance to part with power." Naturally then we must (complete our 
preparations for the final sanction behind our just demand, which is Civil Resis- 
tance. In this connexion, the resolution directs all Congressmen to promote and 
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seek goodwill between the different commiinit.ics inkahlting India, carry out the 
construclive programme with Bj^ccial attention to Chaiklia and Khadi which are 
the accepted symbolb o£ ‘Noii-\iolcnco, haimony and ccoiionuc indopendcin'cd 

The second resolution deals with the oliscrvancn of [iideijcndciae Day. We 
have been obseiving this day since 10.)0 This time the obscivanco has a special 
significance attached to it due to the politi(“al crisis thiongh which the eonntry is 
passing. Therefore, bcfoxc wo take the pledge, wc arc rcrimicd to take, stock oi our 
effoits in the past. Without this stock taking the plodue is likely to hocomo a 
mere foim. The greatest instrumeut o£ a Batyugrahi is his own self, ife has to 
analyse his past act-ivilDs and find out whether he has made himself a lit instru- 
ment for the service ol the starving millions of India ; whether his service has not 
been tinged w'lth self-mtcrcst and ]>eisonal ambitions. Jle has to fin<l out Mliether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the miiioiitics ; wlu^lhor lie has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive programme. Only aftoi we have 
taken slock of the past can wo take the Independruce ricd^-o in the pioper spirit 
of service and humility. In that sjurit the Working Gommit,t(*c would like all 
Congiessmcn to take the pledge thin time on the appointed day. 

The Working Committnc would also like to gauge the sirength of our army. 
It must ncccssaiily coiiBisi of solclieis that not only bcTicvc in the gotd of indoucn- 
denco but also in the means that the High Gommaml i»ro]»oHe to omi>lf>y. Boldiois 
in an aimy must all employ for the time Ixung the weapons picscnhcd by the 
Command or olso the army would he working at cross imrposcs and would he 
ineffective. The Vv'‘ojking Gomuiittec, therefore, arc anxious to know the iimnerK-al 
strength of their soldicis. 

You will therefore please have the pledge Iranslated in the language of your 
province and distiilmtc it bioadcast. You will send to this ofiicc as prcvionbly 
rcqLUCSted reports of the iirogrcss of your activities. 

ni~^AllaKahad--Mh.. Jjp.ccmher 19^9 

I forwarded to you from Warclha two rosolutions paswul liy the Inst meei'mg 
of the Working Comniittco dealing with the L'ohtical Biluation and the IndciuuidcMce 
Day. Those two resolutions must be read together. They state the (jongrews 
position with reference to the British Government and tho Commiimil qiK'Slion 
raised by it. They also lay down for Oongrcssnim and (’ongress Oommittees t,hc 
programme that is to lie followed in the immediate future lo iirepare tho country 
for tho struggle ahead. It is needless to remind you that non-ooouenilion between 
tho OongTPHH and the lintisli Cfovernmrnt has alicndy commoneca. It began with 
the resignation of Con gi css minislrios. This resignation is the first stiip towanls 
preparation for (hvil lioRistancc. The rest of the piogrammo is laid down in the 
tw^o resolutions already rclerrod to. It is cssontial that tliis prijgriimmc be worked 
out as speedily as poBsiblc. 

Eoi the sucecKsfnl working of the programme T would suggost the oHtablishmont 
in the Ihovincial offices of dcpaitmcnts dealing with s<'parat,c items. Each depart- 
ment may be placed in charge of an ofheer or a small (JommiUee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The following Departments may be formed wiUi ailvantago ; 

(1) ruimioiTY IJepahtmisnt 

Tho deimrlment should periodically piiblish pam)MotR and leaflets explaining 
the prcBOiit political situation with speiJial reference to tho various resolutions 
pafificd ))y the Working Committee and the A. T, G. 0. since llic outlircak of war 
in Europe. The demand for tlie ConBiitncnl Assembly must bo iioimiariscd and 
explained especiully with referetiee to the minority i^roblem. Extensive tours of 
Ifxail lenders muf-t he organised. All India icatlers must ho invited to go lonnd 
the proviiK'e, The head ollico will give all possihle help in getting members of 
the Working Conimitteo and other leaders to give time for tJiis purpose. 

Ch IVtixoniTY 1 >ia*AirrMicNT 

It must (‘Xjfiain through the jiuhlicity department (lu! cllors made by tlui 
()oma(‘SS towards the solution of (he minoiity problem with npecud refi'renee <o 
hluslim.^. How in the past have faded in stute of the Coni’reSH will to 

acive : the ]*{irt played by flu* communal (Iccimohh ol the Hrihsh Government 
inlnsfucing separtUc eln'loiutes with its permanent eomnniiial majontn-s and 
ininoiitieH. Now that aereenu*nt by means of ptuds and eoideKuieea is (b'sinuicd 
of we prop(^s(* to sohe Ilic qiicHtion by lucautt of the Coimlituud. AHhcmbly. 
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It may be neceseary to have this depaitmeot under a small Committee. The 
Committee must consist of lepieaentatives fiom the principal minoiities, Muslims, 
Chiibtiaiis and wlicie necessary Biklis, Paisees, An^lo-Iiulians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clcaily biouiiht out that Cout;i cssmeii seek to bung 
about better iclations witli minonties by peisonal contacts and goodwill and 
iicighbomly service. 

(3) Haeijan Department 

If there is any one group of people whom wc have kept (lo\in through the 
centuncs and upon whom we have Lriii>ed injustue and indignity it is our Haiijan 
biothcis. Wliatcvei Is clone towards ameliomtiug ihcir coiuliliou is hut a iiarUal 
ropaiation of a gicat and giicvous wiong. I'licir social, economic and political 
needs must ho looked aitei. E1Vol<s must be made to sec that a fan numboi of 
them as also ot numihcis of the ntinoutics aic clccled in local bodies and to 
ofiiccs and Coinmittee.s in the Coiigicsb organisaliou. 

(1) CnvinatA Department 

For tin’s department loo a small Committiic will facuhtatc work. The committee 
must have among its memhoLs the agon Is and Sed'ctiines oi heads ot Provincial 
biancdies of the Chaikha Sangh. The woik of the Commit lee will be to ]jiwuIo 
facilities to mtemling siunucrs, making available at leasonablo cost, and funds 
))ermitting without cost to the ]>oor villager, all instinmcntR lequircd lor the difleient 
])roccsscs of caiding, making sliveis and Biiinning. The Committee must also 
faiulitate the su|)ply of (‘ottoii \vhcio necessary. It must make piovision for 
insti notion. Facilities must be provided for the collection of yam produced, 
selling it or tuiiung it into cloth. 'With the co-operation of the local brandi of 
the t^pmnors' Association it must also woik for tlie ])opalaiisation of Kliacli and 
tlio disposal of the old and the now stocks. P’or all this it will bo ncccssaiy that 
the Committee should have some funds. A grant from the P. 0. 0. funds will 
not be enough for this work. The Oommitlcc must theicforc take upon itself 
the task of collecting funds for the purpose. 

Other departments or Committees that may bo necessary for our preparation 
may be added. The Hoad Ofiice will be happy to aflord all assistance in the 
cairyiiig out of the piogiammc. Coo))cratiun of ihc Congress Legislative paity and 
its leaders must also bo obtained for all this work. In the districts too suitable 
machinery must he created to carry on the work. 

The Central Oilice must be kept infoimcd about the machinery created for 
carrying out of the programme of preparation. We must also get monthly if not 
fortnightly reports of the woik done. 

I Allahabad-- Both, Decemlxr 10B9 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was approached by the U. P. 
Previn cial Congress Committee with a request to drop the delegate’s clctdions this 
year m view of the preparations that were already on in the country for the 
coming struggle. For various reasons tiie Committee did not find it possible to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least possible time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will bo diverted to this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
appeared on the horizon all difieroaces political and personal were forgotten and 
Congressmen anil women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this gootlwill and unity will not be disturbed by the coming elections. 

To ensure a calm atmosphere effoits should be made to secure as far as possible 

unanimous elections by common agreement, Whenever and wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided Congress offices and those in charge of the elections 
will be greatly helping the national preparations for the coming fight, if they 

scrupulously avoid taking sides. We may also not forgot that it is the duty of 

every Congressman to see that members of the minority communities and our 
Harijan brothers are allowed facilities to bo returned in sufficient numbers in the 
elections. 

Usually at the time of elections this Ofiice receives many complaints about 
irregularities and injustices. At this juncture wo would request all parti cs> groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes are amicably settle locally. The presence 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this olficc unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. 

Every effort must be made to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwill and 
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enthusiasm that. pcn'atloK tlio (‘ountry at tliii. iuji.'Jmo, is lit.tls a.^ 

} )ossil)lo and most ot our iiUonhou in (!iro«‘t,cd to Hu* pu‘;‘iion!oin 1 nopo 

lavc alroaily luuim in your pro\in.‘(*. \Vo may not all()\\ iua}uu,,K*s 

and rivalnea to stainl in the way of oiiu juhi, anil iioiilc (‘inn-o. 

Wh4it il Moans 

The follouunq articje hy Gundh/ji apiiuue I lu the f) ' » / / r- 7;^,o 

Thoso who bnliove that, ln<rui can ho frood and^ li(*r iii-ci nn unbunsd only 
throu,‘;h noii-violciit*(‘, wil! stiTi'ly biduao that non-v'olfu-’i) on n ioi m s^mIo nan 
only bo observed by tho masses beiuj'. UM^ruby nod kinoviny !> o '’npo'd for lin* sake 
of Uio country. What is that one tbuv' whic’t all nan do cn iiiy vm'Ii >tit any ('-uiikil 
worth the name atul which in itseli is i‘alfnlah'd to iodic tin iM;\uu.i 1,111 / 

The auswor will uiicqui\ orally bo hand-spinniiu and its !ml'’rioi js*''* And u 

is indiji,onouH l,o the sod. iMiUioiis ran I'M-'n id ir-d it, m, ppm 

ciu'iciit coin. If thcio were no null'., jam would !»■* u', niii b 'ali I'd a ,, 1:0 'diu*. 
Fuiuinc of yarn >vould be as mnrh tell, as that fd‘ Oat,|(M li ihr hao* iln* 

will) they can piodu<*o thou* <‘loth wathont nun U labour. 

In the Htates of Kai rope where war a n‘*Mi *;n't,'*d ‘il.iinuK adult inalrs 
arc coiistadpted for military HIM \ ice fora ; ucn nutuluv oj }oius. lu a co.iulry 
that waints to defend Uselt and je^ubde if:, ide nmiUouI nwo ptriaMlmip people 
have to be eoiisciiiit-ed loi pioducli\o UMiiomd sciu.mm Ii a ucuom s ^:ial n’fpiMc- 
inonts are pioduced thromdi a leid ali^-cl lod.i.'iy, it ydl loid 0 r»c(c,,n> in 
jijusird thorn (‘veii as a capitalist ‘Miai<l’« hn Pcaui'c' \ louniis wl.n e .‘ttlioie is 
bused on non -Mulencu will find i\, nc<e>s!iry to ba c owiv li(i)in 11 . ni i di .cli- 
eontaiiuiil as iM'iHsddc. Indian s^MMcty wan at one iinie nutvii'cam p* ct.n .iiiut*'d on 
a iion-violeut liasis. 'I’lie home Ide, i.o., tin* \i)l:eM', 1 judirn i b*'d !.v t]ie peno- 

tlieal visitations from barbiuoun Imides. Ala;}ne lia . ‘dnorn Lt Irds vdlu’os 

•were a lainreries of republics. In them tb-'ie were no l.nbc jU'd 'u nllcnn'ii, or ill 
were. Unless this ani.umisit is je*ei‘pled hythe t’orn-re , on n I bf*ld d lo hr‘ impo.Mbio 
to eatahlish non-violence, (hut will be jiroot apainst leiuptidton and tli:M mil ^ Maud 
true no matter how heavy the otlds may l>u ac’cinst if. Wnliont n.icb imu-viob nco 
the country eunnot put up a fpilit ui which lb«Mv o, no "oiii * back and lIuMc no 
dotoai, d'he U<t>nti;rcHH will never piove. its non-viohinl inteniion licliee r.iiiidurs and 
the world, d'ho i'onjiross non-viobmee. is inicmbd ns will in riMpeei ol tin* rnlei^, as 
of all those who fear, disliUHt or despise, the ^ireal. iiediUninu. I ba\c no doniu, that 
want of this broail uon-viobMiee is respou.iilde for our failure lo re.nli luiiinninal 
unity. The faet is that (kmji.rehsmen havit not demon ’»tr!d<’d that livuij' non- 
violonco in their deuUnj*;s oven lunoipy themselves. And I caiinol je isl (be I’oiuie- 
tiou that the dclh'.icney of our nou-violeiici* can lie nu'asuied by the dcdcnMiev in 
oiir lihadi iiroi^ramme. Our belief in either bus lieeii half huail»d. I plead for full- 
hoar ted boliof in both. And the. Oonp'rnss wdll be so luvuh'cralile. fbut it is hieldy 
likoly that it will not have lo ^o throui^h tho liiu of civil n-.siKtunce in order to 
win India 8 freedom. 

With this backt;roimd, let Con •pressmen eavefidly slutly the iabh* (prinleil 
elsewhere in this issue) nropared for mo by ^hri Krishnodas (landhi who is uinung 
the few khadi experts who liuvc made a earefui study oC kUadi ui all its aspecth, 
The fiKuree are an irdorestiiif*; study for khadi-loveni, I'he.y will vary lor inferior 
grades of iiotton. Hut they arc good^ enough as u woikabUi imleXf bliOHe who do 
not wish to take the trouble of stmlying the whole table sliould look at count 11 
only. They will see tliat a self-S]>inuct'B khadi will cost him a little hisa than d 
as. per sq. yard. J have contemplated at least Indf an hour’s spinning per day by 
every Con gross man. Kvon a novice should easily spin l(«) yards in ifi) imunh's. 
j\rnny spin yards wilb case during that time. Sui>poHing the self-spinnot needs 
L’O yar<lH per year, Ju* will need to sjnn at (he most for one hour i^er day. Tlum 
one-liflh of (he whole ponidudoa wonM need (o^ spin at (he most for five liours pet 
<lny for enough yarn to clolhi* (he whole of India at (he rale of 20 yards per lu'Uii, 
The prcsiMit average ii' unid (o he 1 1 jurds pi*r head. With pTcahT eUlciency llm 
working Jiours can lie coiihidcrably rcdiicctl. I Judd that such (hslnlmltd prodiicliou 
of khadi V(*Uidr(S niimininn of th'ort and expendilnre. It meaiH \oIuulmy co- 
oj>eru(ion on a scale nevot wl(ln^SM•d anywhere in modem inucs. ^Oven (lie icijiuicd 
will* the jfroposiluni is pei fee, tjy fi'asildc. Auvway I eN)a*ct every ( ’oic ichmuan (o 
put up Ins best (dfort (o spin intelJicenlly an nuu’h as iic can and oipanu'C klmdi 
Bales among his neigltbonrs ; and <hi:» he nliould do in (he bcini (hat he m tukini^ 
his due fihtU'e in the prcfuiraLiun uf the coanliy ior Indopcudcimu. 



The General Secretary’s Report 

From March 1939 lo February 1940 

The followiiiq iS the text of the Hcpoit of ihe Geneutl Secretary of the 
Indian National (Jongiess fioin Minch 19J0 to February 1010 : — 

The Tiipuri Bcssioii of tho Congress moli iinclci spe<*ial ciiN*iimstanr‘CR. The 
rrc8idcnt-clei‘t, Sii Wubhas Chiindra Busc Mas ill; Iheic M*aB no WoikiiiL* Committee 
in existence and Mahatma (iandhi was lastiim in hajkot. The Vontiuvcisics 
bcloic and after the Ihesidciitial election had consuierahly cnihitteiod tlu! atniosi>hcic 
and confused tho public nund. dhoie Avas diM'^ion in tlio janks of Con^i(»ssmon, 
Rival ^ioui>s tiiioatc'iic<l 1u nndcumne tlie coIii‘SK>n auil solidaiily ol the Ounj^iess* 
It Avas in the midst oi these disliossui'i, cucmnstancos that the deic'zates Avei'e 
called ui)0u to loiivc at vital decisions ot f;iave iin})Oi'L lo the country. There 
bein^ no Woikinj; Committee, no olhcuil lesoluUoii could be j>la(‘cd bcfoic tho 
Bubia^ts comniitloe foi ^>uidance. However, after the routine business avuh over, 
the Lhesident nvuavod a io<iiiisition iioni over 1")0 membeia of the Oomimtlce 
ic<incstin}i, pei mission lo move the iollowui'i; resolution clarifying; the Bituation 
ariHiiii; out oi tho IMesidcntml <‘lc(ti<m. ^J'lna icsolution amis hoii;:ht to be moved 
ill tho A. 1. C. C. but the Piobidv^nt o\ouiileil it. lie liowever allowed llie 
icsolutioa to bo moved in the subjcctu committee mootin';. 

“In viCAV of various miHundcrslandinp^s that luivo aiisen m the Com;re8s and 
the couuliy on account of tho contioversics in inmnootion with tho Presidential 
election ami after, it is deairaldc tJiat the Cun;;U'HS should < lardy the pfiuition and 
deidaro its ';encrid policy. 

“'Plus CouAross ilochvrcs its firm adUoreiUMj to the fundamental polh-uis Avhioli 
have a.ovon)c.d its proi»,nimmc in the past years under the culdaucc of Mahatma 
Ciandhi ami is delinit(‘-ly of o| union that Ihme should be no break in these policies 
and that they hIiouM continue (o povcTii tlio. OonCjHiss I’ro'o-ammc in future. 
'J‘hm C/ommititeo c\picsses its confidence in the AV'ork oi the Woihin.*;' < Committee 
which functioned diiiiiiiA tb« b'^^t year lunl rcyrols that any iisixirsions should have 
been cast ay.aiiiBt any ol its uicmliors. 

‘*Iu A lew of tho critical situalioa that may develop diirin'.' the i*omin^ year 
and in vicAV of tlm ta<‘t that Mahatma Haiullii alone can lead tiie (t>n{;ress and 
tho country to victory durin;; such crisis, the Ooniircss regards it us im})cralivo 
that its cxemitivc should eonimmul lus implicit contidcnco mul leiiiiostfl the 
Vresi<l(‘nt to ajiixjiut the Working, Committee in aceordum*© with the wdsliCB of 
(fandlnji.” 

Tho rcBolution naturally raised contjoverfiics. Its int-orprotaiione as ovidcm'od 
by tho sjieeches made nuijrcd from one of alllnuattou of faith in (fttiidhijds 
loudciship ami (mniiilonce in tlu* old Working; Oommiltco to no-con fid ci mo in the 
Presidout. After a full dross debate tho resolution Avas carried by a large majority 
XU tho subjects committee and later in tlio open sesBion. \6i'i fcJubhas Chandra 
Bose, the President-elect, could not prcsulo oa^ol* some of the sittings of the 
BubjeotB committee and at tho oium session owing to his continued iUncss. Maulana 
A))ul Kalam Azad, tlio somoi-most ox-1 ’resident, therefoio conducted the 
proccediugH. 

Tho other impoxtant resolutions passed at the session wore about; 

(iv) the National Demand, (b) Congxess Mmdunory, and (c) jj'orcign Tolicy* 

Nationau PKMANI) 

Tho Congress o))nj<dive of Xndcpciideneo and India’s deter jnimiiion to resist 
tho im|>owtion of I’eacnition wore oiu«3 again rciteraled. Tho resolution declared 
that an indopondent and <lemocrati« India Alone could solvo rapidly and effectively 
tho economic and otitor lU’oblems which wore iircssiug so heavily on tho masses* 
Tho capacity of Broviueial Ciovernmcuts to solve these problems was limited and 
was rapidly nearing exhaustion. The jiroposod Federation strangled and suffocated 
India still further. 'J’he Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the 
India Act should be replaced by a Constitution framed by tho Indian people 
themselves. To this end tho Congress called upon all Congress organisations to 
get ready for a nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive foreos. 

33 
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Cm(iTLE<s Machinery 

The rapid iiicreasG of moinbors aiul the growth of the Congicss organisation in 
recent years, had revealed iuei'ulantics and abuse in the woiking of the (Jongiess 
Machinery^ The oiganisatioii had outgrown the constitution. fSonac changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and ciricicntly. Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are ct{e(*ted m the open session. But the subjects committee of the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals tor constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tiipnri. A resolution was, thcicloio, }>asscd by the 
open session authoiismg the AW [ndia Cougicss Commitloe to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make ior the e^'Iiciont 
working of the organisation. Wiiatevcr proposals wcie adopted by the A, 1. 0. C. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by tno delegates assemLded lu upon scssioiit 

Foreign Policy 

Tlic Congiess recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociaU*d ilself from 
Biitish foieign policy which was helping in the dcsiructioii ol (lciiiO(*ratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state oi iinaichy, where liiotal MoleiK'o lluunshetl 
unchecked. 

Resolutions w’crc also i)asscd about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Tiidians (jverscas. Indian States and India’s sympathy with (’luiiii. 

The Wald I\ii ty of Egyfd sent a fraternal dch'uation (o attend the Tiipnri 
Congress in lesiKnise to an invil.ation of the. (h*osu(li>n{, and Tandit dawahailal 
Nehru, A coidial w(dcoine was OAtcndeil to the (hdcgation and the sisit w'as c.oiisi- 
dercil as symboUc of the uolidarity oi the two countries in their Ktni'',glc for 
frcctlom. 

StALEMVTE in the OoNdRE'S 

The sosr.iou \m over but the trouble that bc.'aii with the (de'^lion of Sri 
Siibhas Bose as iiresidmit continued. Tho Piusidunt was without a Woiking (loiu- 
nultce. Tho 'I'npnri Session had aflinned its adheicnco to th(‘ fundamcntarpoluMos 
adopted by the Conjp'ess under tho guidance of CTundkiji mid had rinjiiestod the 
President to appoint the Working fJommitteo in aceordauco wi tii liis wishes. 'J’lio 
President owing to lus continued ill health could not jicrsonally moet (uuidliiib 
lie therefore started (‘orrcspoiulonce wdth linn. He set forth in didail lus own view 
of the situation. Ito thought that Pandit Pantos rosoltiUon was unconstitutional 
especially that clause which related lo the fonnation of the Working Cuiumittco iri 
accordance with Gandhiii’s wishes. The rcBoliitiou lent itself to various aitcrjne- 
tations. Borne people held that it was one of no-coulidonco ui linn, (landluji was 
asked to give his inlerpi elation of tho resolution. The President gave ChindJnji tJio 
bouotit of his views about tho loiniation oi the Woikiug ODinniiltcc. lie Ihomdit 
the situation demanded a cumi>osito comimttoc. lie j)roposcd to nominale 7 mm- 
bors of su<*h a cummiLteo and would allow Bardar Yallabhbhai J'afel to nominate 
tho remaining seven. The Ocnoral vSocret^ry was howovci to bcj a nominee of liis 
In a long lettei, the President menlioned thojioHcdcB whudi ho wanted tlin (^ongress 
to adopt. I’luiso related to the lauudung of a struggle in the (jumitry, after a six 
months^ ultimatinu to the British (lovoinmonfc and a forward diivc on a coniprclicn- 
sive scale in tho Btates. (Those nolicies had not been accept oil by tho Congress 
at Tripuri). lie was further of the view that violniee in tho country was on the 
decrease, and as Hiu‘h the t^oiintry was better prepared for a final and dedsive 
assault on British Imperialism, lie also said that failure to adoj*t his suggi'stions 
would load to civil war in tho Congress, Ciandluji in his rojilics answeieil tho 
various imiuts raised by tho Jb-oHidont llo suggested a meeting of tho Icachu-s to 
settle the dilTerenccs though lie had his douhls whether this would serve tho purpose 
when there was mutual dislrust and the diflerences weio doei) and fiuidamcntal. In 
his opinion tho best coiirso inidor tho cireumHtnricos w'ould ho foi the Pi(‘Hi(lcut to 
form a homogeneous cabinet of his own choic.o and go forward with lus i>rogrammc 
if these received tiic appioval of tho A. I. C. 0. He expressed lus dissent Irom tlio 
views cxi>reHscil by the President on tho jiroblems engaging tho attention of tho 
cjouniti 7 . Ho saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Right and the Jxit 
ill the Congress, should not work, each on its own lines, without creating bitloruess 
loading to civil war about which the Ihcsident had written. 

The prolonged correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, vb*, 
the formation ox the Working Committee* There was widespread dissatiflfaction in 
the country with this elate of affairs which had reduced the whole Congtess organi- 
Batioa to a state of inaction* Under these oircumstanoos it was felt that only a 
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mcoting of the xV, T* C. C. could polve tlie tangle. A naocling accmdingly 

called. It assembled in CalniUa on May 1 and subscciiiont dates. 3’lioro were 

piolonged con versa lions bctwGf'ii tlio Piesulcut and Chindliiii. GaiKilii’ji decliiK'd (o 
suggest the names ior the Winking Ooiiinulfcce in teims ol j^andit I’anl/s icwilution 
Ho held that, that would bo an unposition on the Picpidcnt, He left the J‘iesidcnt 

lioo to choose liis own Ooinniittec In the altoinalno he Sugi-n-^ted a cxiiiformce 

with the old mcmbcis of the Wuihini, ('‘oniniditec. 'Hk! I’let.idf'nt acet ptrd Ihe 
hitter suggestion, >Sai‘dar Vallablibhai did nut alUnul die nieeting at (lahuitia 
becauflo of the excitement ]>ic,\a!ent and idso bei‘ansc, as he e'.juc^^sod afkMv'ards, 
that whatevei de( ’sions might be kikci\ may lie Milho'd, a.iy lucsruuc licui", oxertctl 
by him. It was siipposetl that Ins an 1 1 | tatliy iou aid n the l‘jcsid<'i't nud lus inlliicmc 
with Gamlliiji woie icsiionsible loi wlial liad bapi'Cticd. J wiili da* old 

mrmbeis oi the Woiking Coinimltoc b'Diadit ihc holntion of Ihc* inohbin no nciiKa'. 
Only tw^o coiiiscs warn' thein!uo‘ ojum lo ihn l'icsid<‘iii, cilber to foi *n a Iioiuo-m’- 
ncous comnuttec ol lliost^ liho aviecd wdh }>iiu or lo jcsnni. At tlic (!. O, 

meeting bo i‘v]>LiL)ied the Mtimbon in ibe li'>hf, <,i i]io ciui iCis'al ions 3n* J'ad with 
Gandinii and the ex-monili(ns ot the Woikuig <’omnuttcp. Jle said that in vngv of 
(hmdhiji’s Kdunal lo noiiunate a Wbnking Committee and IJiC failuie oi ('oini'rsu- 
tions wuth his rx-col leagues, no other com sc was left to him cxciptto lorm a 
Woiking Coinniilteo of lus cJioh c. I’o this comiso lie was a\c>se, tlm reasons being 
that siK'h a committee will not command the couthlcijce of (he House and of 
Gandluji ami also be(‘ause lie b(‘li(‘\c<l (hat a (‘onij osiie cabinet was desirabfo. 
Hmlor biuh cinmmstanei's the A. J. (h C. could a]>iK>int a Wot kin/; <\mnni(t(^f‘ of 
its own ehoi(*e, but it might lie one in winch he may l>c a nin^lit. He tlie/eforc 
thought Unit if lie lesigned his iiresulcntslnp and another ja'fsKlont was elcded, it 
would bo easKT for the A. I. Cb C to uetflo the matter. ‘After niatnie (hdilniation 
and in an entiiisly helpful spiiit,’ as he Raul, he idmed liis resiunnlion in the IuuhIs 
of the (V)mmitt(ie ^ 'Ihia niMcssitated the election of a new inesulcnt, U'o avoid lias 
unpleasant iiciicssity, Pt, Jawaharlal mmed )»efot*c the House that. Sri SiibiuiK 
Chandra Rose be requestod to withbraw his resignation and nominalo uEiesli tbe ohl 
Woildng Committee, winch funclionod in 3b.‘IS. Explaining the proposition. ]\in(Ut 
Nehru made clear how twm suits wull he available on tlio CommitU‘e for iiifnsimi r)f 
fresh ])lood which Sn Subhas CImndra l>osc considered so iu‘i*('ssary. Tlie proposi- 
tion was, however, not ueccptuble U) Iiim. It w'us (liercloic droppe<l. 'Iheieiipon 
the A, 1. 0. (h inoeceded witli the election of the new J‘n‘hideiil. Rabu Kfijeiulra 
Prasad’s name was proposed and accepted by the A, 1, C. C* Tims emled the 
melancholy (‘pisudc oi the Rresidcutial olcetioin 


The President, Ralm Rajondra PrimJmd announcntl the following piTSoiimd of 
the now Working Committee: — 

Manlaim Abul Kalam Ai:ad, Shriinaii Hnrojini Nahlii, Hardar VaUabhIdmi 
Patel, Khan Abdul (diaflar Khun, Keth .Inmnalul Rnjaj (Tr(‘aHti rei), Dr. 
J^ittabhi Hitaramayya, Ku Jairnmdas Doulatram, Rhulubhm J, Dosai, Hluuikarriio 
Deo, Ilatokishna Mchtab, Dr. R. C. Ray, Dr. Profuihi C’handra (^hosh, J, R. 
Knpalam (( lonerid Secretary). 

Among the important resolutions ]MisRed at this meeting ivas one on War 
Danger and another on the AmoudmciU of the India Act. Tho Amendment Act 
was an attempt to eoneentrato all powers in the handR of the ('Cntrul Govevninrnt 
in the event of war. Jt stnick at tins very itwit of provincial automnny ami 
rcducGil the Ministers to im]K)tcuec in mattern relating to war, Tho A. 1. C. C. 
therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the impositjon of rucIi an amend- 
ment. Another resolution dcmiaiidcd Uui release of political prisoners who wore 
still in Jail in Bengal and the runjab and a Political J^riHOiicrs’ Day was obsorveil 
all over the country in pursuaco of this resolution and instnictions issued by the 
President, 

Reform ns the CoNfuiESB MAoniNjijuy 


/«. ^^<J^,Oaleutta meeting of the A. I. 0. C. for obvious reasons could not give 
eueet to the resolution of the CongroRS passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong- 
ress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All that was posaihle was 
to appoint a small committee consisting of tlie l*resident, Shris Jawalmrlal jNehra 
B. 1 attabhi Bitaramayya, Narcndra Deo and J. B. Kxipalani to go into the ques- 
tjon and report to the next meeting of the A, I. 0. 0. This committee met in 
Bombay from the Srd ^ 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gandlii participated in its 
deliberations. Shns Vallabhbhai Patk and lUiulabhai licsai were present by 
special invitation. The Committee had before it about 200 concrete suggestions 
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forwardetl to the A. T. C. C. oflh*c );y Oon^rcriPinoii jiikI Coiiji:TCi=^H or;j;fiiusationfl in 
response to the OcjKnnl Seri’elary’B roqiiest lor Bnjri!,i‘st,U)i)rt. Tlicso BCie gi\cn care- 
ful consideration* Amon^, the iiuporlaut f*hanji,cs i‘Ci‘Oiiuiionded were ; 

(1) j)orniuncnt memberslup, 

(ii) mainloiumco ot a re^isler of 6\u*h permanent members, 

(lii) no mcmlnir to bo eliy,iblG for election as a del oi', a to to Lho Congress or as 
a momlici of a Fiovinclal or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Oonji.rcss for three (amseciilivc years, 

(ivj the Working Committee to bo anthoriHcd to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or pro.izramnio of which involves ])Ohti(*.al actiMties which 
aie ill couiiict with those of the Conj^ress, inclii^ible for mcmbctHliip of any elective 
committee, 

(v) appointment oi a rrovmcial Eletdion Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-tlurds of the number of the scales of the A. I. 0. C* to lie filled 
territorially by the dcle^iatcs by single distributive vote and the remaining one-thud 
to be hllcci by all the dolcgatcs assembled by single transferable vote* 

The Woildng Commlilce whuh mot in Bombay from 2lsL to 27th Jane 1939, 
j 2 :ave careful eonsideration to the recommendations of the constitution Oomnulteo* 
There was controversy about the iccommojidations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
bcliovcfl that a change m the oonsLitutiou of that nai.urc would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working, Committee and members ol any paity in the Congress opposed to 
them might beViG(*liulod lorm hoUline; any ofnee in the Congress oxganisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constiUiUon lelatcd only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation” extended the 8co))o of the aiticlc in quobtion. Gaiidhijds 
advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were oi>posod by any section of Congressmen. It was therefore 
decided that the proposed change which was ohicetcil to by the leftist gioujis m the 
Congress be dropi>cd. Similarly iccommondation (vi) wlu(‘h sought to modify the 
Bystem of proportional representation by single tuuisforablc vote was also dropped 
beoiauso it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies ior the election of delegates. 

(2) The juiimbor of piimary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meeting of the A. T. 0. C, was called c8pe(iially to dis<»uss the 

oonstitutional amendments. Rinco the two princqial eontenttous rceommeudatiouB 
were droiiped, the rest of the proposed ameiulmcnts were cariicd tlirough moie or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear liy the rresident aud others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not cnongb to rid the Congress of conuntion and indiscqume. 
llioy would check technical' iiTogularitics but could be no substitute for piuity and 
strength to character of imlividual Congressman and Congress committees whuih 
alone were the most circctivc antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. 1. G. C. though called expressly for consider- 
ing constitutional amondraents, had before it several important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) fndians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in Routh Africa and (lii) Digboi Strike. 

INDUNS IJS CBYhON 

The Ceylon Government a(lo])ted without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,0(j0 Indian daily yiaid workers in 
all departments of Govern nieiit, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of unem- 
ployment in the country. The measures were unjust aud provoked resentment in 
intUa and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The ^ problem of unemployment 
and economic distrcHS was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countiics where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way tlic Ceylon (Government wanted to deal 
with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive against 
Indians in all votmiions, and occupations, ofiicial and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an imderstandablo policy but the drive against 
ludians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and wore domiciled resi- 
dentft of the country looked like a measure of ra<ual discrimination. The A, I. 0. 
0. Office, the Congress Tresidont, and Mahatma Gandhi were Hooded with ropro- 
seutations from iudiau rosidcuts in Ceylon to interveno and avert the ensis. 
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The Woiking CommiUeo and the A T. C. 0. that met in Pombay in ^ May. 3030 
gave earnest consulojation to these loprcscutations and ]uisscd a resolution viewing 
with giave oonccin the disenminatoiy moasuics vhioh Ihrcalonod a giave coiillict 
between the two fiiciully neudiliours. It liuwevei dosueil to explore eveiy means 
of avoiding eonliict and to this end ai>i)Ointed Paiiflit Jawahailal Kehin to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authoiitus and lepiesentatiui associations and indi- 
viduals on behalf of India and do ail that may 1)0 [tussddo to cirect a ]usb and 
honourable Bettlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Coloinlio by an on .Tunc 10. A macnificioiit re- 
ception w^as accorded to him by Indiars and Ctylnncsc alike. He hud a busy and 
strenuous time coiifcriing wutli Oic Alinisters, lepioscntulues of tho Indian ojgani- 
sations and othci iiulividnals (‘oneeineil. Jn the lalkH willi the idinisteis, lie pleaded 
for a wider vision and bioutlor ap]U'>.ic]' to tlie ^uobleni that ntlcctc'd the (Jeyloncsc 
and tlie Indians iii Ceylon, wlio had settled thete and made it their home. ’'I he 
immediate luolilem, lie pointed out, wnis a small and petty oiu* in tlie context ol larger 
pjoblcms they had |oinlly to iiu*c. ft was, theieloic, ^nopca iiml iicc(‘ss:U3 that tins 
small problem be ainnoaelied in a lioeinl spnit. .linvahailulji lendmed some whole- 
some advice to the Indians in Ct‘>lon also. While tlu‘y must not foiget tlio country 
of their oiigin, they must si'e that lb(‘y sene their adol^led country with devotion 
and loyalty and eultisalc lialeiiial i(*laUons with its inhabitants. lie addressed 
several laige aiul <‘i*o\vdeiI public uatlKuings wdieie bo empliabiscd the necessity of 
presciving tho ancient (‘ultuial and Instorical ties tliat hound the two countries and 
remember the common tight they had to cany on ajminst inipenalism. TJiis high- 
minded approach (o the piohlcm created a line imi»ression all lonnd. ’’Ihc Ministers, 
howcvci, could not. sec their way to agree to a major eliango in their scheme but 
they agreed to small inodificatiuiiB mul promised to take stci-s to miiiimisc hardships 
coJiBCciuont on iciiatnution. 

Pandit Jawjvharlal Hu])mlit.c(l to the Working Comniit.tec ii report of his visit 
to Ceylon, Tho Oammitt,oe rogicttcd tliat in spite ol tho earnest eflortb of JMndit 
hJehru, tho ('cyhm Government did not think it tit to make any major changcB in 
mcasmes they had i»ropoHod against tlicir Indian employ (ics. The action of tho 
(Jcylou Goveinniont, the Woiking Committee puinlod out, \vab not in conformity 
with piRtice or intei national piactb'o. 

'rhe Committee ro(*<>gmsiid the light of the ]>eoplo of <Vy]on to prefcionco 
to nationals in State sorvme or otherwise in then c.ounlry out surely tho Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and cisowcrc contidmlod greatly to the riches and advancement of the 
common land, bad securt'd the right to be consid(‘red on a ]air witli tlxe other in- 
habitautB of the Jslund. Stejis taken to adjust rdiiiionship sJiould not bo taken 
unilaterally. I'liis Oonunittcc wore averse to tloing anything whuTi might put a 
stiain on the <niltiiial, historical and economic bonds which united tho two couu* 
tiics. Put considering tho circunistam'eH wduch tho unilaloral action of the Ceylon 
Government had (‘.rented, they wore ol tho opinion that all fiituro cmigni- 
tioa ol labour from India to Ceylon must bo comi»lelely stopped, 3’ho decision 
of the Govorximont of India to that effect was thcrctorc wclcomc<U 

Indians in Boutii ArnioA 

While in Ceylon steps were bmng taken which adversely alTcctcd thousands 
of fridians, in Booth Africa a grave situation was developing as a result ol tho 
policy of segregation pursued l)y the Union Govonnnent. Legislation was sought 
to bo enactea prohibiting tho lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil rcsistaim.c, Mahatma Gandhi and tho Congress 
wore being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The (Jovcrnnient of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian Bottlers in their plight would not go 
beyond frionoly ropresontations and verbal protests. As in Zan/dbar in ihc matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also horc tho burden of espousing tho ciauso of our nationals 
fell on the Oongress, Tlie A. L 0, C. passe<l a resolution regrottiiig the attitude 
of tho Union Government whicli betrayed utter disregard of tho obligations under- 
taken by their predcccssoTS. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of tho Gandhi-Bmuts Agreement of 1914 and all tho numerous Hubsequent 
undertakings given on behalf of the Union Govomment. The A. L 0. 0. voiced 
tho sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind tho settlers^ light for solf-xcst>ect 
and honourable existence. They expressed tho hoiie that tho dissensiou among 
the Indians will end and they will present a uuitou front. The Union Govern- 
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Jiiont was api'oalcd to rclrac.o their sf<>i.s mid carry out the AindertakiimB of their 
]ircdciTssors. 

No ipassumi;^ nows is howovor to hand. Instoad Iho laiost wo have Inmi 
(jii]iott>wn cDiiiiriii till fMii* wojMi. h'iirw. In lUo HuuUi Al'iif'nn Union Asscinblv, 
noftor Mulan, Lnadoi* oi (hn .NuUoiialiivU imncd ; Th(^ Uouro, jogaids il. aw uiaciitfy 
lUH'es.^ary IhiUt tlvo iKjlir.y of fi(*^n*L»n1.ion hotwoiMi Kurojteiiurt nnd non-KiiioppanM, rctii- 
doTiUuuy, uuluairially and noliUrally should ))t‘ carried oni williout- delay and that on 
Ino nast^-s of llu* roiioiMi of tlui (lovoinincnt Coinniission of 11)111) on niixeil tnnrria'^os 
Hlcps HhonUl bci takini to pvolubit nn&{‘(‘t'(jnftt«<>n. dduj honso ivqucstB the Goveni- 
ineut, l.noref()ro, to mtnuliU'O inimodiatoly h'jijislnlLon noocssiirv to carry out that 
lioUcy cirectivcly.^ llio meaiuny, of this rcacUoi.ary vioce of luciai loeisUition is too 
plain tor oomnieuL 


Politic VL riimoNEUR 

Amonj^ tliG cailiost mcaRnics adopted by tlie Congress Ministries was the 
release ol iiolitval prisoners. I'lic few that icmaincfl bebiad the piisou bars in 
Thhar and U. l\ woic released ns a result of ilie ministcual ciisis in tlie two 
VroviiK'cs. The (>oni>rcBS atiiicliod t'l-oat miportanf‘c to the question of Ihe release 
ol ]>olUieal i)iisoneis hut in tlio non-Oonpiess adnunistialionH of Bengal and the 
Ihiniab, partieulaily the foiinor, no edbiL was made to solve tlie question. This 
produml \Mdcsinea(l jc.^'enlnicnt in the two pioviiices. Tn Bengal the problem was 
partieiilaily jUiiUe as thi'io wtuo iideinees who had been in jail foi sovoial years 
without a Inah (luiidhiji inleiesied hiniMoll in the release of tlio lieiigal pnsoncis. 
lie bad piohmgcd (iousultulKuiH with the hengal Gin eminent. As a lesnlt ot tlicse 
consultations almost all llic iiitcinecs and a innnlici ol iJiisoiiers wcie icleasecl in 
batclies. A eonsidcralilc number lurntNcr still lemained in jail Iheie were thioats 
of hungcr-Htrike by the prisouers. dhey had deelau'd tn Gamlhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet. they were kqd. on inspitc of the fact that tliosc who were 
released wore not known to have created any trouble. Under (hose 
cireiitnstan<‘.e8, it was bn I proper and jnst that the remaining pnsoncis be lolenscd. 
But the Bengal Governmont, for reasons best known to them, took a ililToient view 
ot their respousibilil.y. 

The prospect of iiulcfinitc detention made iho prisoners desperate. Home 80 
political prisoners in Dnm Bum and Aliporo jails went on hiingor-staiko on duly 7 
ami 8 to register their protest agiuust their continued detention and also to rouse 
puldie opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-stiike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Cungressmcii in Bengal got into toiudi 
with Bengal Govciinuciit and urged tlicin to take timely action and avcit an 
unpleasant ensis. IMahatma tUmdlu appealed to the B(‘ngal Government to do bam 
justn^c to the jinHoners and release them. ’’Iho Gongiess Picsidcnt, ^^hri Mahadeo 
Besai, Wilis Siibhas Oliandra Bose and Haiat Chandra Bose, all in their scvcial 
ways, intervened to avert (he erisin. The piisoncrs rcRjMuided to those appeals and 
gave up linng<ir-stnkc on an apsurancii lioiiig given liy Win ^^ulihas Cliamlni J'^oso 
on bcliulf of the Bengal iTovuicial tVmgrcss Oommittcc (hat slcjis wouhl be taken, 
including direct acd-iun, to scciiro their early rtdcasc. The news of the torniiuation 
ol the hunger stiiko was received with great relief throughout the <‘ountry. 

The Working Gommittco passed a resolution expressing grateful appreciation 
of the action of the prisoners in susiiomling the hiinger-Btrikc. They hojuiil that 
the Bengal Ciovernment and also the I’unjal) will rcleaso political prisoners within 
thoir junsdhdion, especially us these have abjured violomie, Q'hc Working Coinnattce, 
however, took care to point out that it is wrong on the part o£ prisoners, political 
or othciwise, to resort to hungcx*-striko for their rclcaso. 

Bemoisstratioks on July 9 and Dihoiplinarv Action Aoainht 
B imi fSetmus Ciiandua Bose 

The Bombay A. J. 0. C. in June jiasscd two resolutions ; one tolalecl to 
’Ratyagraha m ]>rovmcCB^ aiul declared that no CongresB-man may offer or organmo 
any form of Ratyngralm in the administrative Provinces of India without the jirevwms 
sanction of tlic lTOvin<dal Congress Committee concerned ; the other dcfincHl iho relation 
between Congress Ministries and the P. 0. C*s, The resoliitious wore opposed by 
Shti Bubhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, but were passcil by a largo majority 
after full discussion* It was expected tliat iho decisions tluis domocratically arrived 
at would foe loyally a<scepf.ecl by Congressmen, csiieoially Congress Committees and 
heir o0ice-b6arcrs. But very soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action of Shri Subliris Chandia Bose. He fixcrl July 9 as an all India protest day 
when a coiuUij-widc a;^itation a^^aiiist the said two rcdoliitions was to be 
inauti,u rated. The Co!l;^re^s Piehnlcnt on liearmj^ of the pioposed demonstrations 
issiiwl ii statement in which ho wanic-l Coni^xcbS Comuittees and their o^Iice- 
hcaiciB aatiiiist ])ai tii'ij'tilrie, lu these demonsliations. He made clear that if the 
resolutions ot the A. 1. C. G. passed attor mataic deliberation were derierl by 

Ooinj’iOKS Connuiitee.s and oiiice-beauns wliose duly it v/as to c/Tet'd to them, 

there would lie an end to all disdphne and the Oonvi’csn oia'anisatioii ivoiild be 

disiniiled. Enspite of Llie clear and spe itic dno.-lion of the Ooiiij,ic%s President 

that any paitu ipation in sinth domn.jsb-ations by oTi 'c-bcams s and Cori<!:ivss 

ComniiUces would be o' ui ’dud m a boMch ot discpOne, i61ui S.iblnis Chandra 
Bose wt'nt on with his ))lm of inolost in d* tiince ol tln^ u\pb,dt dncction of 
the Oou'j.ress I’u'suhnt thoindi Jm was Innivdl tin' lieiid of Uopnal 1\ (b C, This 
moated an 0^1 laordintiry 'The Pioi-idmit m rot^^ to Whn iSuldias Oliaiidia 

Hose (‘vpluinin^i; how bo roindud Ins a^dion in oie,anb'.nu; ]»r()tost nicotinp,s an not 
only diisti nu<iv(; of all d*S' i dinu but iniup.bt with tbe emvost cnnsp/tacnccus for the 
future of the Coii^ross oiixanisation 'Jhiu Iiad no eilect. Moetin'’,B anil demons- 
tratiouH ('onsisMiii', of sonio (‘on‘'U*vnnon and many non-ooip'K'ssmon were held in 
sevoiul phicos wilh vaiiinp siiueosu. In BonjAnl the Hiridive (,’oiinc*il ot the 
riovinuial Coii^Toss (tinunh'eo oi'ninisod doinousl rations in CaUutta and several 
of i(s pioniinent nuunbois and ollice-beaicis ]iarlii‘ipii(od in them. 

d'lio Woihmn. CoininiUce wlii'di incL iit Waidha I'lom Ain^iist 9 to 1930 
oonsideif'd llui Miiialion and (lie aelion id Shn Sulihas CJiandm Hose ami others. 
They had bcl'oie Iheni (he evplanalion ot hdni fSubhas Chandra Bose. Ho argued 
tlmt ii was Ins (‘ousii(iition4d ni'ht (o I'lvc cxpiertsion to las \ievv rcp:arding any 
resolnt.ion passed by the A. I, C, C. Gonial ol this ef)nHlitti(ional iiiiht was, ho 
mainfained, ttndamount <o snpprossion of <‘iul liberty within the Congress. If 
the (‘Nplanatioii was not conHidi'rud salisiVlory by the Workini< (loin mil tee, Him 
Hubhas (diandia Hose took full re.?tMnnul)ihty for (he demonaiiaihnift and extiressod 
readiness lo faen any disiujdinary a^diou (aUen !i",aiU',l. luin, lihoerliUly. The 
VVorkiny: <joinini((ee coiisideroil (he siliudion and the (\planntion. It camG to (lie 
eonelusion (ha(. in his (‘\pbinntnm Hbri Hiildms Bosfi lind iiliolly nilssf‘d (he main 
point which was (hat as an ex-Pre'^idiMd. of tlio (loncicHs mill as Piesjdunfi of the 
Betnpil Ib'ovinciid (’on'oe.js (NnnnnlJee In* t.liould have realised (ha(. {dl,er havine; 
r(s‘eived instrue-lioiis I’l’oin the, Pi(‘iuden( i(. was Ins el»>ur duly as a seiviml, of (he 
nation to obey tlicin ini]>iici(ly ere.a Uionuli he dilleied I rum tlie ruling of (ho 
President* It was open to liim to appeal allerwaids if he so desinsd (o (Jic 
A, 1. C. C. or open sciuion. If Huldias Uabn’s contention that every ni ember m 
fioc to interpret the Con^-ress Conslitniion prevails and li every member were to 
ac,t on that intoipretntion, coniiaiy (o (ho decision ui the President, there will bo 
perfect anarchy in the (lon^ress. 

1’he Workin:^; Committoo therefore came lo the luiuifnl conclusion thni it 
would fail in its duty if it eotnJonod l.Iie 0 ))en and delibojMte breach of disoipline 
])y Hublias Babu. It thereloro dec.idod that for the crave aid of indisi iplino, Hhri 
Hubhas llabu lie ileelared disquahned as President of (he Bcuyal P. Cb C. and to 
be a memlier of any elective Con}»ivHs OonuniUec for (hiee years ns from August 
1039. The C(>miml.tec however did not tnkii any aelion against the executive 
eoumdl of tlic Ih P. tb C. or (he individual Congiessmen. 'Hie Working ConimiUeo 
left it to the P. 0. <J. to take such achon as they tlioualit ncccsHsiry against 
oifondlng membm’s under their respeelive jurisdiction if they did not oxiiress regret 
for their indiscipline. 

Nation A i. Planninu CoMMrrrms 

A brief aiTount of the functioim and work oC (ho National Planning Oommittoe 
was given in last year’s report. Tlic first meeting of the Committee which was 
held in December 1938 drafted an clnboratc quest lonairo, which was sent to varioim 
GovcrnmenlB, puhlii* bo^lies, Oliambcis of Oummereo, dTade Unions and in<Uviduals. 
llio second meeting look place in Bombay from dth to 171h Juno, 1930. As 
originally conceived the Planning Committco was Hiipposca to do a curtain amount 
of preliminary work as i>rci)aratoi 7 to more comprehensive iavestimiUons by iho 
larger body-a National Plminiag Oommission* But ns it x^rocceded it fouud 
that it had to do its work more thoroiqshly and on a more comprehensive basis. 
A more superfieial survey of the industrial situation in the country would bo of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Oommission to be appointed 
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later. It was therefore dcciilecl to CBlai*p.c the scope of work of tho Planning 
Committee. It appointed 27 sub committees to consulcr each iuclivicUial pioblenij 
and each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 siib-comniiLtees were 
divided under seven mam heads, namely : (i) a^ricultuie, (ii) industries, (in) demo- 
graphic relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) cummeice and finance, 
fvi) public weliare and (vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the various Bub-committccs. The lundamental aim 
to be kept m view by all sub -committees, it dircctwl, was to cusiiie an adoiiunto 
standaid of living for the masses. An adefiuato standaid of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a juogrcssive scale of comfoit. The avciago annual iiicoinc 
pel capita in India is placecl at Rs. 05/-. This is the most opLimistuj calculation. 
It includes the licli and poor. The town dtvcllcr and the villager cannot be inuie 
than Rs. 25/- to BO/- per annum per capita. TJus implies not only a contjidcralde 
deficit in food supply nut also in tho other cssuitial reiiuiicmonls ol human ovistence. 
The national income must theicforc be iuci eased greatly during the next ton ycais 
to ensure an irreducible miiiiinnm standaid for everybody. In oidor to scciue" tins 
minimum standard not only will it lie necessary to increase piodiictioii but also to 
bring about a more equitable distiibutioii of wealth. 

A really piogrcssive standard of life will nc(*ossitalc the increase of the national 
wealth live or six limes. lUit for the piosent the minimum standard \sln(‘li <ain anti 
ehoiiM be reached is an iiicrcaHO ot national wealth of })otwl^e^ two and three 
times within tho next ten ycais. It is with tins o))jo»'t in view that the ))laiiniug 
should be done now. 

The Plajiiiing Oominittec as it jiroeccded with it.s w'Oik, iceeivcd cooperation 
from vaiious iiidiyiduals and organisations. All (he ibovincial (lovmnments are 
cooperating with it. The (Jonimittec lias also received the active eoopeiMtioii ol 
important Stales like Hyderabad, Mysoic, llaroda, Bhopal, 'J'ravtinc.ore and Gocliin. 
It has a wcll-staficd se^n’ctariat. Rnd. K. T Hhah has been ap))()intcd Jloaoiury 
General Bccrctavy* A sum of Its. has been sanctioned lor the Gommittoe’s 

expenses. The work of the vunous committees i.s near completion. Tho Oliairman 
has asked for the report of the vaiioim commillcei by the cmkI of Eebruary. 

WAU CiUHlS 

The priindplos which should guide the nation in the event of w'lir worn dearly 
laid down by the Oongress in its resolutions i)assiNl fnnn time to time. U had 
rcpcaltdly declared it.s entire disapproval of the idiology and piactn^c of Easc.ism 
and Nazism with all their cruel implications. It had ex]nesscd in uiimistakaiilc 
teims its symiiathy with all those countiics vvdiicji were fioin time to l.imo niaile the 
victims of unprovoked aggreshion. It oxpicsscd its solidaiity with the doinocrntic 
foiccs in Spam. It piotchted against (ho conquest ami annexation of (>.e(‘hoHlo- 
yakia. As a natuial corollary tfie Goiigrcss dissociated itsell cntirly from tlic foreign 
policy ot the British Government w^huh was cuntii<Icied responsi))le for tiiese 
tragedies. 

The OongroBH had further laid down that the issue of wav and T>caco for India 
must be dc<ado(l by the Indian people and any attempt by an outside authority to 
impose its decision on IruUa or exploit linhan rcsourc.es for tho i>urposcft <d war 
wroulcl 1)0 resisted. But tho British Government paid no heed to these repeated 
declarations and warnings of tho OorigrcsH. Tho attempt to amend tho Government 
of Imlia Act in order to narrow and limit still further the powers of tho provincial 
governments in the event of war emcrgcn <7 arising, tho deB)>alch of Indian troops 
towards Aden and some raoutlis later to Hingaporc and Aden without the consent 
of tho Central Legislat.ure uninistakeubly showed Britain's desire to cnlunglo India 
in a future war. To make their <lissociation horn those miiasures and to give ctreijt 
to the policy of the CongrcRs the Working Comniiliee at its meeting at Wardlia in 
August last called uiion Congress members of tho Central begislativo Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next session of the AsHeinbly. The provincial Govern- 
ments wore directed not to assist in any w'tiy tlio war iirepiiratioa of tho British 
Government which wore on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of Heptembor, India 
was declared a belligerent <‘oautry on tho side of Allies by tho British GovornmenU 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed, The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited powers of the Provincial GovernmentSt 
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The sympathies of the coinUiy generally were with the victims of aggrrssion 
and agiiinst Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. Rut Bynipalhy did not 
neccssiiiily mean India’s onlanglcmciit in uar and that too without her (^onsciii. 
What should he India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pie-cmiiicntly for llm 
Tudiaii people to decide. But Impcrmlism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were m no mood to acquiesce in tins iniiiosilion and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, theieforc, soon alter then dcelaialiou of ^^ar eallcd Alahatnui 
Crandhi for an intciviow to cxjdaiii to him tlm situation and oulist Ids moral siij)i)u’t 
and through him that of the (-ongress and the conutiy. (}aiulhi|i look the public 
into confidence about \ihat hapi'oncd at the intei\ic\v. He said he had mado it 
clear to the Vu'oioy that in whatever ho said he dul not icjircbont the Congress 
01 the national mind. Asa humanitarian he ^ witS gicatly ntiiicil l>y ihc "wtr. 
Though his sympathies wcic widi tha Alins he dul not want the destiuction ot any 
pcoidc. Ho was not at the time thinking of Tnuia’s dch vcianco. Vvhat w^ould 
Indian ficodom be woitJi, il Ihiiain was rlcstiiijcd oi Gcnuany humilinlt'd I Lis 
own sym]iat]iios w'luo wulh iCngJaud and Fraui‘e iroui the piavly Linminilajiim view 
point. 

The Woi king Oominiileo howcvei soon mot at Windha, and connidored the 
situation. Having rogaid to the giavity ot the issiifs luvulcod, liic l*rcsnl(*nt united 
Bliiis (hiiidluji, ,I aw iilnirlal Nehru. Biibhas (’-handra Bose, Narondra Eco, Jayprakesh 
Naraiii ami Alley to assist the Working Oommitlce in shaping their dt'cision. ^Ir. 
hi, A. Jinnah wnis also tolegra])liically iiivifud to attend and give (ho Committee 
the benefit of liis advice. He, liovvevcr, dct lined the invitation ow'ii'g to ])roviouB 
engagements. Alter mature dehbcratioiiH the Woiking Oommitlce issued a eompic- 
liensivo bfcatcmciit defining the Oonyicss position. 

Tlic Btatrmicnt reiterated the principles laid down by the Oongicss from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of \var. It said that India w’as doclarod a 
a liolligorcnt country and measiiies were taken alfecding the country virtually in 
d(*fnuiec of the declared wishes of the people. The Working* Committee look the 
gravest view of those devolopmonts. While it unhesitatingly condemned llio latest 
aggression of the Nazi thworniuont and nympatJusod with (hose wlio resiF.ted it, its 
cooperation could not bo had l)y (‘ompidsion and impob-tion. Cooperation must bo 
bctw'cen equals and by iiiutiial consent for a cause which botli consider w’oilliy. 

The Commiltco w’cre aware that the (U^vernmonts of Grout Britain and J^rnneo 
liad deidarcd tliat they were Ib’hting for democracy and frccdinn and to put an end 
to aggression. Duiiug the w'ar of llUI-hSalso the dcdaied war-iums were ti in 
preservation of demociacy, self dotormiiialion and the freedom of small nuMoiis and 
yet the very (fovernmonts wJuch solemnly prcK‘laimcd tlicso aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, I£ 
the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonics, vested interests 
and privileges, then Iiulia can have notJuug to do with it, II, however, the issue 
IK democracy and a world Older bused on democia(‘y, tlien India is intensely inter- 
ested in it* The Committee were <*ouvinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with the interests of Biilish demoiTacy or of world dcmocra(‘.y. Bat 
there was an inherent conllict between democracy in India or cles where and impe- 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britaiu lights for the maintcnaiuiO aiul extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end impcimlism in her own possessions, 
establish full democra(‘y in India, and the Indian people mast hav*e the right of 
fiolf-detcrmination by framing their own constitution through a Constituent Assem- 
bly without external iaterfei'encc and nnist guide their ovva^ policy. A free demo- 
eriifcic India will glailly associate herself with other Irco nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic cooperation* 

Tho Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what tJieir wai* aims arc in regard to democracy and imperia- 
lism and the new onler that is envisaged and in particular how these aims arc 

n to apply to India and to be given elToet to in fhe present* Do they include 
imiaation of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with tho wishes of her people ? A clear dixda- 
ration about the future, pledging the Govonment to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will bo welcomed by tho people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only 
this will convince tho people that the declaration Is meant to bo honoured* The 
real teat of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that mil govern action today and give shape to tho future* 

S4 
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The stfitcmcnt was fonvaidcil to the Vicoioy Jor his infonnation and that of 
the British Hovel iimciit. Bhn Jawaliarlal Nehru was nominated to the Woikinj; 
C!ommittec aiul a War Sub-OommiUoc coiisistum of Pandit Jawahailal ((Jhaiiniiiii', 
Bardai* Viillabhbhai ]*atcl and Maiilana Alml Kalain Azad was funned to deal 
with the situation as it may develop fiom time to time 

Gaiidhiii ill a statement to the pi css commended the maiufcRto of the Workin^o; 
Committee to the unanimous suppoit of tlic^ country. He hoi»cd Unit all the 
political paitiGS and all commnmtics would ioiii the Committee’s demand foi a 
clear dccdaration ol their policy by the Biitish CTO\crnmciit with such coiicspoiidinjA 
action as is possible amidst maitial condiUons. “All that was icciuircd was a men- 
tal revolutLon on the part of Jh'itish statesmen i.c , honest action to implement the 
declaration of faith m tlomociacy made on the eve of the war, and still beiu<>, 
repeated from BiiUsh plattorms. The Congress sin»poit, will mean the ji,ioatost 
moral asset in favour of En^e,land and Fiance. The Oon^^rcss has no soldieis 
to ofter/’ 

The statement was widely apprcidatcd in the country as a utiitosmanlikc docii- 
moiit. It received publicity ni foioii;ii con nines, especially America and (Icimany. 
The i^ooplo of the oppiossod nationalities {ul<>pto<l the manifcsU) as then o^^n, .The 
llntish Government m England, howcvei, and a consiilorablo section of the Ihitish 
pi ess took caie to i^ive it the minimum possible ]>ubh(uty. But Uio nioie advanced 
section of the Riitish oinmou welcomed the document and wainily siipporteil tlie 
Congress demand for dcclaiatioii of war aims ami i)ca(‘C aims ol (beat lUilain. 

The British (.lovernment and its ai;cuts here could not ixissibly ignore this 
ehallon^c ol the Oonji^rcss. Borne answer had to lie ^ivem The Viceroy had roc/Oursc 
to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Honjtrcss J'’rcsidcnt and Pandit .Tawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Bardar VaPaldibhai J’atel and iMahatma Oamlhi. Jlo 
also mot Mr. Jinnah, the Prcsidfuit oi the Muslim Lea^aio. Those interviews however 
were not eon fined to the roprcscutativos ol the (Joiij^ress and the Muslim Leiifi^ao 
but included all sorts of pcfsous and iiarties. He had as many as o'i interviews 
before he could frame an answer to the simple and straiji,htforward question the 
OongresB liad asked, 

Oonflidering the {gravity and raagnitiido of the crisis facint; the eonutry it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting of the A.l.H.O. he called to eonsidcc the mani- 
festo issued hy the working Committee. A meeting was <'.al!ed aecordin'dy at 
Wanlha on October 9 and 10, 1'he A.LO.O, passed a resolution endorsing the 
statement of the Woiking Oommifctcc and authorising the Working (Jommittec take 
such steps as may be necessary lo give dlect to it. The Committee repeated its 
condumnatioii of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and ficedom (*an only be ostablishod and iu*Chorv(Ml by an extent ion of demo- 
cracy to all colonial countiios and hy the application of the principle of Holf- 
doterminution to them so as to eliminate imi)cnalist control. It <lcclare<l that 
“Itidlan Irccdoin must he based on democracy and unity and tlio full recognition 
anil protoc.tion of all minorities to wlucli the Oongross has always pledged itself.’’ 
In portion lar Induimust ))0 declared an iiidonondent nation, and at present appli- 
cation must bo given to tliis stalam to the largost possible cxleni, The A.LOa). 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Oovornmeat in 
any statement that it may make in rcgtird to its war and poiu*-o aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the spcciOc questions m the Working Committee 
slntcment referred to the “so many different points of view xovoalcd, marked 
diltercniies of outlook, markedly diflcront demands, and markedly diffbrcnfc solutions, 
for the ]>rol)lcmH that lie beCouo us.’ ’ 

1’ho <le<ilara(ion thou sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) ol)ieotivcs of His Majesty’s (lovernmout in the war; (li) intention of the British 
Clovornmcnt witJi regard to the future of India and (lii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(i) — As to the objcelavos of the war. the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace alms in the changing situation of the 
world, referred to the general aims as declared hy the Prime Minister : “We arc 
socking no material advantage for ourselves... Wo, like all tlie peoples of Europe, 
long for peace; but it must bo a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
iuterrupUd by constant alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

(ii) — For the second question, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
rotoed to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1010. As a generpus 
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sLep to tliis goal ‘His Majesty’s Government reeogniso that when the tunc coinrs In 
I'esume consi delation oi the plan for the fiituie Ecdeial Goycrninnit ot Indin, it 
will be nofessary to reconsiucr in the light of the tliou cir<*umstaiu*cs to whiit 

extent the details of the plan embodied in the A<*t of 1035 remain appr()i>natc At 

the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several coiumitnilics, pa/tietj and m India, and with 

the Indian Princes wnth a view to seeming their aid and cooiv»eratioii in tlie 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 

(ill)— As for India’s active association with the pnjsceiilion of the war, thn 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative (Jionp, loini^sfMUative ot all 
major political parties in Biitish India and of the Jiidian Piinces, o\cr wlis'h (lie 
Governoi Gcneial would hinisolt picsido wludi w'oiild be siinniioncd at liis invita- 
tion and which ^voiiUl have as its object the association of ])ubli( opinion in India 
with the conduct oi w’ar and with qiiobtiinis rohiting to wiu nctiMlics. 

The Declaiatioii W'as so coiu])leto a denial ol all that Iluj Working (Vnumitten 
asked for and hoped for in their staicincnl that (hindhiji \vas constiauicil to iU‘t lari': 
“the Congress had asked lor bread and was given a stone.” It was eondi'iniu'd by 
even non»CongicsR elides as lacking in muh'rstanding and ima.Lination. It looked 
as if the 52 intci views had boon airangcd with a \icw to emphasising ditlorciices. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, corisnloicd tho 
Viceregal cleclaiation. They passed a resolution rca'Oiding thoir opinion Unit tlio 
Viceregal statement was wliolly^ unsatislactory and calculated to loiiso resontinent 
among all those who werc_ anxious to gain and are intent npon gaining' India’s 
independence. The Commiltee regarded the mention of intiMiial dillerenccs as a 
screen to hide the true intention of Great Ih'itain. What the Corn mitt ec had askeil 
for was a declaration of war aims as a iesi of British bonafides regarding India, 
irrespeclive of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. “Tlie Conuross had 
always stood for the amplest guarauteo of tho right^s of ininorilies. ^i’hc freedom 
tho Congress claimed was not for tho Congress or any i>nrt]cular groui> or eommu- 
nitv but for the nation and for all communities m jadui that go to build that 
nation, In the circum stances, tho Congiess cannot possilily give' any support to 
Cireat Britain for it would amount to an ondorsement of the iinpcumlist policy 
which the Congress has ahvays soiieht to end. As a first step in thm dirivtiou thn 
Committee call upon the Congress MiiHstnes to tendcsr tlu'ir resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the natuui to end all internal con trove rsii'S in 
tho hour oL u grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s Ireiihmi. It 
called upon all Cougicss CommiUees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Hoon tho Congress Ministers rcsig;ucd. Tlieir resignat.ion changed the ]>oIitieal 
situation in the country. It. proclaimed the dibsui'iat.ion of iiolitical ' India from tho 
imperialistic polic-ies of Great Britain specially with the war that was g(uiig on in 
Kurotie. It was a big step towards non-cooperation, Jndui withdrew her condi- 
tional moral support from tho struggle Britain was waging against JliUor. Tho 
X)rovincial part of Iho Goveranient of India Act— tlie Federal part was still-born-- 
was now dead beyond possibility of resurrciM.lon, 

The rcftignation of tho minisincs (lemoustvah'd to all (hose who had any 
doubts that Congress was not out lor power and ofiiio but for the emain'ipation of 
the people of India from foreign yoke. Tho miuistrios had ihnn! giud \vurk% 
Bevoral reforms mo.aHure« for tho amelioration of the condition of the massi's were 
pending before provincial afisomblies. With the.ir ri’signaiion these measures Imd 
little ohauee of being ena<decl. Thorn was also the (lang(*.r of the goixl ulrea<ly <Jono 
being undone. But tlio Congress rose to its revolutionary height, ft refused to 
allow small amoliorativo reforms to stand in tho way of tho march of tlio coiuiljy 
to its goal of Jhxrna Swaraj. 

The situation created by the resolution of tiie Working Oommittco nnd Uic 
resignation of the CoiigTCss ministnes was not such as could bo relished by tho 
Biitish Government* A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Uitlcr. It reduced to mockery all the lino phrases about peace ami 
democracy used by British statesmen. 

To retrieve ihe position tho Hccrotaty of State for India and Sir Samuel IJoaro 
spoke in the house of Parliament, They employed swc'Ctcr language but in ofTccit 
said the same things tliat had been badly said by the Viceroy, As a rcHtiU of 
these statements the Viceroy called Oandluji, tlm Congress l^resident nnd Mr, 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of wai, luii Ooseinment ■were iiroparcd to expand the Exeentne Council of 
the Viceroy and Qiid in it ]>lace for some popular Icadcis, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an ajiiccment with Mr. Jmnah not only aliout tlie pioposcd 
chan<;es in the Central Executive hut also about tlic Co\crjmient in the Piovuiccs. 
Baba Jlaiendra Prasad, on behalf of the Coipt;rcss, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not iJOSBiblc for Conj^ress to cooperate unless the ])Olicy of the British 
Covoinmcnt was made clear on the lines sir^ti,cbtcd liy the Conu,icss. He added 
“It has pained us to find the coniraimal questinu dia^^icd in this connection, It 
has clouded the issue. It has been rcpeat(\lly said on hchall of the Coiui,ross 
that it is our earnest desire to settle the )ioinls <jf cominuunl coniiovoisy by a^jvec- 
ment and wo propose to continue our olfoits to tliis nid. But I woidd ])oiiit out 
that this (tiicstion docs not in any icspc<‘t come in the wa^ of a decimation of 
itidian freedom as su^j^ested above” 

The deadlock thorotoTC continued. The Woil:in<; (^oinmiHeo whicli met in 
Allahabad on Novcmlicr, P.) to 2d, 19dl) a]ipio\c<l of and cndoisod the ri'ply of the 
Ooni>rcss Ih'csidcnt to the Vicciuj'. It said ‘'Tlie Comiicss bus looked upon the 
\Var (‘lisis and the pioblein it raises as cKsmitially a inmal issue and has not 
son^lit to profit by it any spirit oi baryaiiune,.” The (Jonuniltco declaied a{i,am 
that the ieco;^iution of liidinn independence and of the ii^nt of her people (o liaino 
their constitution tliumjdi n Constituent AsMianhly was esiientail in older to remove 
tlic taint of iuipenalism from Britain^ pfilu^v and to enaiile the ConjL',rcHS to (‘Oii- 
sidcr fill the.- co-opciatioiu “'J’he Assembly could fiame a eonstituiion in wlucli the 
rig,ht3 of accepted miuoiities would be protected to their satisfaetion and in llic 
e/ent of some matlcrs relatiicj; to minority riehls not beiiifi, nintnally agreed to, 
tlicy can bo icforred to arbitialinu.” The Constituent AHseinbly should be elected 
on the basis ol adult suOToiau.c, CAistinp, separate eI(‘f,toratc.i bein;; retained for such 
imnoniics as desired them. The number of members in the Asseinlily should rcflcc.t 
the jiiimciical strcnjiith of the country. The answer to tins doniand liad liccn 
entirely unButisfactory. The plea of communal dillcreiKass ailvanceit in jusuricatiou 
of this refusal was only an attomid to liefor? the moral issue. The minorities did 
not oppose India’s ri} 2 ,ht to fi'oedom and IndopendeiKa*,. Aa for the Indian Ih-iru'cs, 
they were the creation of the raramount Power ami identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States whhdi should liuvc a dotcrmininj> voh‘c in the shaping 
of a free India. 

The mliey of non-oo-operallou was therefore to (‘ontimie and must contiiiuo 
until the British (lovcinmont revised its ]i(dicy and accepted the (Jongress conten- 
tion, But “it IS inherent in every form ot {^atyaeraha that no cdoit. is spared to 
a<jhicvc an honourable settlement with the opponent.” 'I’Jie Workiug Committee 
therefore kept the door open and atlinucd that all attemptn to coerce the pcojdo 
of India alono; paths which were not of tlnur <‘hoice would ho rcbisted non-violently. 

Tiio Woiking Committee expressed gratifKiation “at the readniesH cxliibiUi<l 
by Congressmen for tlm launching ofc CUvil Disobedieneo, should this become 
iiccessury”. But Civil Disobedience required perfect diHciplinc, Also a non-violent 
army must be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of propimid- 
noss lay in CongreRsmen <5arryuig out the constructive nrogrammo especially 
spinning and piomoting the cause ot Kluuh to the ex<duHiou ot Mill <*loth, promot- 
ing eommiuil harmony by personal acts of servh-o and the uplift of llarijans. 

Communal Broblbm 

Efforts made in 11)^18 to solve the Jliiulu Muslim nroblcm—thc voluminous 
coiTespomlenco that passed between Bamlit Nehru witix Mr. M. A. Jinualq the 
President of the Muslim Ijcagnc, the siilisequent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and Mahatma (Jandlu and biiri Biilihas Cliamlra Bose on tlio oilier— 
Tirovetl olmrtivc. Mr, Jinnah insisted Uiat an eSHential prciiondition to any agreement 
(letweeu the two organisations was the reoogiiiUon liy the Congress that the MnsUm 
liCague was the solo, auilioritative and reprcsontativo politioiil organisation of the 
]!iIiiSHalmanfi of Imlia. The Congress on tlio otUor linud was the roi>resoutativo 
organisation of Bio HiiuUm and was to nogotiuto with the League ou their behalf, 
fcjuoh a position is not tmo to tacts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
own national chaructor and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and soveml Muslim organisations, representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Bliias and the Momins, who ropudiato the leader- 
ship of the League- 
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In their resolutions, on the platfoim, nnd in the press, the Muslim Leaguo 
canied on a rea,ular propaganda af?amst tho Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the 8 Provinces. The latter were accused of a set design to 
establish Hindu Roj and crush the culture and religion of the Miissalinaus of 
India and annihilate their political and e(‘onomic rights. The accusers wcio 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances of the Communal tyranny and domina- 
tion Vague and indefinite allegations, onc-siclcd stories, distortions and exaggera- 
tions wore the only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Vmide Mataram^ 
flying of the national Hag on public institutions, populaiiSiUion oi Hindustani and 
such like activities were instanced as attempts to cnisli AEushm culture. These 
activities wore nothing now. The national flag had over biiu’C IDJO, been the symbol 
of national solidarity and opposition to foieign rule. It was not in opposition to 
Islam. Vande Mutunnn had come to be the nalio-ml song by hrsLoiical associations 
since the early years oi the lucseut ceiitiny and had been in vogue ever since tho 
])artition. The Muslim agitation against it was a now phenomenon. Here too the 
Congress autlioiiticd only that piO]toilion of it to bo sung to which no iiossihlo 
obiection could be raised. The common language, the Congiess advocated, was 
lIindaBtani as popularly si'okeu in Noitlieiii India and wwittcn cither in the I^agii 
or the IJrdu sciijit. All these actiMtics w’cic old Init the League opposition to 
them was new. Yet evciy where, where there was opposition, Congiessmcu and 
Congress Governments avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to eolle<‘t 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress (JoverumenL A icpoit 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpiir report. Bliortly afterwards Bhn 
Vallabhbhai Patel, tho Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-C^ommiUco directed tlio 
Congress Ministries to cnquiic into each allegation and submit a iei)ort. The Con- 
gress Governments issued communiques giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving then baselessness. But despite the dcnrals there was no abatement in tlie 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant chculation of vague and disi)rovcd 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Em* 0 ])e in Boptember and the crisis arising there- 
fiom in India, soivotl to lend increased nni>OLttinco to tho communal problem and 
bring it into special prominonce in i)oliti<*al discussions relating to war-issnos. It 
■was recognised hy Congress leadeis that in a crisis like the lucsent it was CHsentiid 
that India should present a united fiunt and cm .in pose all lier internal difTcienccs. 
To tins end the Working Conmutteo whhdi mot at Waidha hr Bc]flcmbc*r hist to 
consider tlic situation, telograifliically invited ]\lr. M. A. Jinnah to join in the dis- 
ciiBsions and help to evolve an agioed decision on the critical situation facing tlic 
country. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League whiidi mot in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis whu h rejicated the charges against 
Congress Government in the irrovuiccs. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the JUndns over tlie Muslim minoiities 
whose life and liberty, property and honour -were being asstulcd every day. Baba 
Raiondra I’rasad, the President, wrote to Mr* Jinnah that these (diargcs ■wore wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached tho League. 
'The Governments concerned had carefully gone int ;0 these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were peTsisied in, ifc was but fair that they should bo in- 
cinired into and cither subatanliated or dispioved. Tho Congress PiCHidcnt suggested 
that if ho (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed, Sir M. (Lvycr, Chief Justice of Federal Court 
might bo requested to go into the matter. In tho event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might bo approached, To tins Mr. Jinnah 
rojilicd that he had placed the whole case bofo»o the Vi(‘croy and had requested 
him to take up tho matter without delay ns he and the Governors of the Provinces 
had been expressly charged under tho Oonstitution with the rcsixmsibiljiy of pro- 
tecting the rights and the interests of the minorities, 

Tliere was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an cnqiiiiy in 
die charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide circu- 
lation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis whs utilised by interested 
jiartics to further accentuate tlic situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the war-crisis. Tlio crisis as it affected India was jjoUtical and the wa)*-aiTns 
which the Working Committee called upon tho Brilish Govcrmncnl to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. Tho BiiUsh Government however was 
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not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done to the 
detriment of the country* Tandit Javvaharlal resumed personal contacts with Mr. 
Jiniiah. Tlie communal pioblem apait, the Woiking Committee was an:.ious to 
evolve a common ap]»roac,h to the political issues connocted with the war-crisis, 
rt. Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jiiuuili however did not lead to desiicd result. The 
communal problem wms not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
lo postpone it for a later elate in Bombay. Bandit Neluu expressed his roadiuess 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mi. Jinnah. 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congioss Ministiies the communal 
tension would decrease and favoinablc atmosphcie created lor efforts to com])Ose 
all international diffeiences. The resolntion passed by the Woiking Committee em- 
phasised that the fiecdom that the Congress contemplateil for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights ot all minorities to whiidi the 
Congi-cBS had always pledged ilsclf. They also emphasised that the easiest method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided by demand foi a 
Constituent Assembly. It would repiesent the vaiious paities and interests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
intcrminalde eon trovei sics with rogaid to the icpicsentative character of this or 
that oiganisation. Muslims would have repiesentation on it to the full extent of 
their iiumeiical sticngtli in the country, through separate electorate, if they so 
desired. Beats may be reserved for other accepted minoiities. It would bo the 
special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safoguaids to the 
satisfaction of the minorilics. Matters whereon agreement was not possible would 
be lefcrred to a pievioiisly agreed Tribunal. The settling ot details was an easy 
matter it once the pioposition that all communitios desired uulcpendencc, with a 
Constitution fiamcd by the Constitiionb Assembly, was a(‘foptod. This was the 
most democratic method conceivable in the circumstauccs for arriving at an agreed 
solution. 

While the Conurcss was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
tlic country was looking forward to the resumption of talks botwcoii Bandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A, Jinnah, the latter sprang a suniriso on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day^ to bo observed by the Mussalmans o£ Tmlia on 
Friday December 22, I9:i9. Mr. Jinnah appetdod to the MuBsalmans to obiscrve this 
day as one of thauk8!j,iving that the Coni.rc8B Ooveruments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings wore to be held lo celebrate the i)ay of Deliverance* from 
‘tyranny*, oppression and injustico during the last two arul a h.iU years when the 
Congress ministries, it was jillcgcd, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion to 
destroy Muslim culture, and iiitcrfercil >vith their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their iiolitical and economic rights, while Uie ministries were 
condemned, the Go\crnors were asked to inquire mto the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The ‘Deliverance Day' coming as it did on the eve of Neliru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the conntiy was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. (-Saudhiji in a ftUUemeiit to the press addicssed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to call ofl the ‘Deliveranco l>ay\ Mr. Jinnah, argued Gandhiji. 
had taken inion his shoulders tlie tremendous rcHponeibility of being both the 
accuser and tne ]udgo Ou the one hand, the Governors w'-ero requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussalmans were asked to 
cito the allegations before God as if they were proved fa<its and on that account to 
tliank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not lie right and proper to wait for the 
Governois’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed Y Bardar Vallabhbhai 
Batel, Chairman of the Barliamcntaxy Buli-Gommitte^ it> a statoraent to the press, 
repudiated the uufoniulod allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. lie stated that when 
the Muslim Tjoague through the Birpur OommiUeo first made the charges against 
the Congress Ministncs, lie instructed lliem to inquire mlo each allegation and 
submit a report. These rojiorts showed that the chargoy were entirely unfounded. 
Borne months later, Dr. fwaiciidra IVasad, the Congross President, offered to sulimit 
the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal for inqnivv, but Mr. Jinnah 
spurned the offer, stating that ho had plmwi the charges before tlio Viijoroy. Whoa 
Mr, Jinnah had repeated the charges, Bardar Vallabhbhai had instructed every 
Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them as they were also affected by Uie 
charges, and he was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. Ho was therefore constrained to charactoriflo tlie charges as wild, 
reckless and intended to endanger communal iicaco. The repetition of the unprovecl 
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chaigcs was the more deplorable in that Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jinnali wcic 
about to meet to explore the possibilities of a oommunal scitlcinent. 

The choius of disappioval comim* oven horn JMnslims made Mr. Jjnnah to 
chanp^c his position. He said that he had no quarrel with the Hindu Community, 
The Dclivciancc Day was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressed 
by the Conpress Governments. Ail alont!, Congress had l)een idcn tided by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Coup:iess lule as Hindu lule. Mr. Jiimali by wideninu, 
the scope of the Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Con^icss, whatevci it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a mattci of tact if tlio Oongicss as a nation. il 
organisation with a political and economic piogianimc had not pm ticii fated in the 
provincial elections theie would have been only donoininationul lopicsentativcs in 
the Assemblies. The Oongiess saved the country liom this catasliophc. 

The statement of Mi. Jinnah about the oclcbiaiion of ‘Dclivcianco Day’ 
Cl Gated an cmbanassing situation for Pandit Jawahailal who was to icsnmo ialUs 
with him 111 Bombay. The statement revealed a ^vl(^c gull between the Congress 
and the Blushm League with icgaid to the vital political issues facing the coiiutiy. 
Also the distrust of Mr. Jiuuah was so deep as to make all umty Yalks useless, 
Paiidit Jawahailal wiote to Mi. Jinnah to this cHect and asked it there was some 
common giound for discussions to yield li uit. Mr. Juiuali replied that no common 
ground was possible first ‘‘so long as the Oongicss is not ]>i(‘i>ared to treat tlic 
Muslim League as the authoiitativc and rcpicsentativo organisalhjii ot the Miissal- 
mans of India’', and second “that w'e, (the League,) cannot endorHu the Congic.ss 
demand foi the dcclaiatioii as laid down in the lesoliition of the Working Committee, 
confirmed by the All-India Coiigicss ConimiUeo on October ID, KDO.’' TJie ineiimi- 
iiary condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by the Congress of 
all those Muslims who are not in the League, “Thcic woie”, replied Pandit Nehru, 
‘'a large number of Muslims iii the Congress, who have been atid are our closest 
colleagues. There are Muslim orgauisations like the Jumiat-lJl Ulema, the All India 
Shia Conference, the Majhs-i-Ahrar, the All India Moiiiim Conlcreiu'e, ete., apart 
from trade unions which have many MuslimB as their membeis. As a gencud rule, 
many of these oigamsations and individuals have adopted the same poliLienl platform 
as we have done in the Congress, Wc caunot possibly dissomatc ourselves from 
them or disown thorn in any way". 

In these circumstances and with this background the 1-alks were dropped. As 
in 1938 so also now, it was not made known to Uic Congress what, precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League were. The Communal problem remained onincshetl 
m the log of iirclcvant and impOBSiblc “conditions precc<lent." 

Bengap Dispute 


Wc have in an earlier section of the rcimrt related the cventH leading to the 
(hsciphnary action taken agumst ^Shri Bubhas Oiiaudra Bose, the Preshlcnt of the 
Bengal P.0.0. Wo give hero the history of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A icqmsition meeting w'as called on July 26, 1939 of tlio Bengal Provincial 
Congress Oommittcc at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolvik mul 
a new Executive Oouucil including office bearers was elected, f^on afterwards 
this Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the lh'ovim‘ 0 . Conuilaints 
were received by the A. T. 0. 0. Dfllce from several mcml)crs of the old Executi\e 
that the requisition meeting of July 2(5, 1939 w^as invalid because (1) there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. 0 , C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings wore malafido as they 
were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A I. 0. 0. at Bombay 
regardiim the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appoiid.cd as members 
of the Tribunal were not impartial and thoir appointment defeated tlio purpose of 
the constitution. The Working Committee whicli met at Wardha in August Inst 
went fully into the matter and authorised the Fresidcat to review the whole case 
and write the judgment 

The rresident m his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the rcmusitioned meeting of the Bengal P. 0. 0. on July 20. Shri Bubhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously cleetccl as the president of the Bengal P, 0. 0. as the 
result of a compromise on the part of the various groups within the P* 0. C. According 
to me compromw the Bengal President was to nominate the executive council 
within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group loaders. The 
pr^ident of the ^gal P, 0. 0, however made the nominations to the Executive 
out 01 time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups, To 
this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders* In the moautime a fresh 
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dispute arose in coiinecUon 'with the appointment of the Election Tiihnnal, as 
piovhlccl lor 111 the roeontiy amended All India CoiistilufioiK The Wnkini; 
Committee liad fixoAl Jul;/ III, IIW.) as the last date ioi the a})pointin(*at of 
the Piovini-ml Tribunal. The 1. C. 0. Oiiu*e and Hie Ihcsideni, leceiml 
complaints that althont^h the constitution as amendod in Jloinhay had ciune iiPo 
loice, riovineud and Distiict Tribunals hail not been constituted in Ii<Mii<al to 
deal with the election clispiites* Jnstcad they wcio beinj; dealt with in the (dd way. 
The President as also the Genoi*al Socrctaiy instnicLed the 1*. C. to ai^point. 
the Tribunal in confoiniity with^ the rules oi the conslitution as amondcHl at. 
Bombay and reter the elcidlon cumplamts to them. The anpointjnont 
oi the Provincial election Tribunal however icquiiod at least, a ilircc- 
fourths majority of the proviinaal executive. This nvijorily was not available 
to the President in the Executive Oouneil of Ben!;al 1*. 0. 0 It was tlKu-etoio 
thom^ht necessary to ^et over this dilhiailty by dissoBino the ohl E\eciitiV(' and 
appointing*, a new ExcciUive in which the ncc.0SHaiy majoiity for the appoint- 
ment of the Tnbunal may bo availnlile. A inceLupA of the Lh 0. 0. was lofiiiisi- 
tioncd to elect a now hXocutivc. The nicotine as requisitioneil •was convcaiud * a 
now executive consisiinu; of tlio anpportcis of the PicsuliMit was (‘loctcd. This 
executive aio^ointcd the Tribunal in trims ol the amniulfjd const itiilion. 'I’lio 
opposition allo^(‘d that the now Executive was not piopcrly eIo<ded in as mindi us 
the reciniBit.ion loi the Ih 0. G. moctinji, was not si'^ued l>y the requisite nnniht'r of 
members, that iioti'*es wore not diil^ lecchod hv scwural momlieis ami l.hat seviai 
clay^s clear notiWio was not p^tven by post or published iii tlin newspapm as lefpiired 
by the rulcB of the Ihovineial constitution. These allci^atjons v\eio iouml siiliiitan- 
tially corieet. The loUowui^' cxtiacL fiom the Piesulent’s jucljj,mcnt sums up the 
case : 

“When it is B 0 Uj»lit to dissolve the Evccntive Council wlihdi liad lieon framed 
by the President under the authority of the ITovincial Conurcss Committee, wilii- 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning dillbient reasons acconling to 
the varying inchiuitiona of requiBilioniBts. after It has [icon allowoi! to iunctioii in 
spite of iirotcsts,^ when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspituon 
and tiio dissolution and reooustitutiou of the Coumul result in excluding a num- 
ber of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to mnch less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointnicut of the Elctdion Tnlniuul in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the oi»uiion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to sJiow when it 
was presented and when its inspection waa not available to members, it is nei'cssary 
to scrutiniBo the whole thing ciirctully and insist upon a strict compliance with 
the rules of the Bengal P. 0. 0. This has not been done and the meeting of July 
20, 1939 was invalid for want ol fuillicicnt aiul proper notice under the lulcs. Its 
proceedings are therctorc doclurod null and void. The old Kxeciitivo Counml contin- 
ues. The proeocdingB of tlio new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Elec.tion Tribunal are equally null and void, 

A meeting of the Bengal i\ 0. 0. held on August 3l), 1939 roviowed the two 
decisions of the Working Committco— one relating to the diseiplinary action w^hieh 
was taken against its president and another declaring null and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal P, 0. 0. held on July 20, 1939 and the appointment 
of the Provincial TcilumaL The long resolution xt passedi about these two 
matters stated that “This Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to a(^t 
in consonance with the oniiiiou of tlie general public it should forthwith take the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the Woikiag Committee and 
such action would be enthusiastically received by the public of the iirovniee.*' d’ho 
Committee also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected 
with tlxo points at issue. It questioned the validity of the Working Committee 
itsolf. It rcafiirmcd Us faith in tlie Executive Council and the Election Tuliuiml 
dcclaretl null and void liy the decision of the Working Committee. Xt liopcil that 
“even at this stage the Working Goramittco will roconsidor and rescind the tihovo 
two decisions.” it further resolved that ‘'pending the linul decision of the Woikim* 
Committee the ixist of the Brosideiit of the Bongul 1*. 0. C. bo kept vac.unt and aU 
the business of the B, P, C, 0. bo irausacted in cuiiRultatiou with Bhri Hubhas 
Chandra lh)sc.” 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in Boptember 1030 considered 
this resolution of the Bengal 1\ C. C. It noted with regrot “that not only the tone 
and temper of the resolutiou but also its contents are objectionable in the extromo 
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wholly iinbcoominft of a provincial committee in its relations to the Workiiij; 
Committee and such as would entitle this committee to take Bcrious notice of them.” 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Congress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bengal P. 0. G. to give oflect to the two resolutions of the Woiking Committee 
and elect a president for the P, C. 0. 

The Bengal P. 0 0. having failed lo appoint the Tiibnnal m terms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty ot appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. The President proposed to the Sceictary of Bengal P. C. C, that if he 
could suggest names to whijh all groups would be agiocablc ho would advise the 
Working Committee to nominate them as inemlicis ot the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list, The Woiking Committee was thcictoic cons- 
trained to appoint a tiibunnl in teims ol the eonstdution consisting ot the lollowuig 
members: (1) Shu Satislichandia Gupta (2) Shu Kshitish PraBa<l Chattcijce, (3) 
Shu Pnyariui]an Sen. 

The Executive Cc»um-il of the Beng.d ProMncial Congress Committee at an 
Ginergont incotnig adojAcd ccLtaiii rc.->o]utnais by 'vvlindi it again, in intemperate 
language, Londemiiod the dccasions ol tluj Woiking Committee about Bengal and 
domnndc'l Ihcu iecr)iihi(lciation and nitluhawul In the im^auiime, comiihunts had 
been rcccucd by the I'losidcnt aboni, the noncoopei alion oi the B.P.C.C. otlndals 
with the Tril)unal whoso apnointmout had boon disapprovetl of by the B. P. C. 0. 
Excc-ulive in one of its icsolutioim. In paitnmlar, the JTcsiclent bad directed the 
B. r. C. C. Sc(*ictary to enuy out in the Iia|slialu dispute the iiUerun order of the 
Tiibunal pending final disposal of the dispute by the 'rubunal. The Exc(*uli\e had 
also been instinetcd to act ip) to the provision oi their constitution rcciuiring that 
all monies liolonging to the B. P. G. (b ho (lcpohit€<l in the liank in the name of the 
Q'rcasiirec of the B. P. 0. C, These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Working Committee eoiiKidcrod the rosolutions of the B. P. C. 0. E.xeeutivo 
and noted vutli regret “tliat the tone and temper ot some these resolutioaB arc 
highly olneetiouablo and wholly unbecoming of a procin(,ial <*omnutt <"0 in its rela- 
tions to the Working Committee and lo rccoul tlie warning that if persisted in, 
the Woiking Committee will foul eompellal to take notice of the same.” The 
Working (Jommittco also had l•eceive<l (‘ortaiu eomplaints iop,nr(ling acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Biovincial K.\ocuii\o. The Working Committee noUid 
that the Bengal ExcmuiUvO Council^ had not bc(‘n following KO(*tion.s IIS and 39 of 
tJie Bengal P, (•. C. t-onslitulion rc<iuiung that all moneys realised for the Bengal 
P. G C. sli.ill 1)0 deposited in Bin Bank lliroiipdi the Troasiirer and all withdrawals 
(0 1)0 made by eiie(iin'H issiu^il under tlio joint mgnatiues of the ITcsidcnt or 
{Secretary niul the 'rreusnrer and that the Hceiclary may keep with him up 
to Us. as inijirest cash. I’lio H<'(‘retary of the Bengal P. C. 0. was 

asked to (uihmit without delay U) the A.I.C.C. Ollh-o oopies of the audit roiKirt for 
tlio year 1937 and 11)38* 91io Worldng Committee also in com})lianco with tlio 
artiedo NX (d) of the eonstilution deputed the auditors of the A. 1. 0. C. to audit 
the aceoiints of the Bengal i*. C. C. for the years 1937-38 and 1930 ni) to Cctobor 31 
and all other special funda connected with the B.]\O.C. and to submit tlicir report 
befoie the next meeting of tlie Working Committee, The executive of the B. P. (i 0. 
wore dir oe- ted to leader full cooperation to Iho auditors. 

The Working Comm ittoc further regretted that inspito of their resolution on 
the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a rcHOlution requesting the Leader 
of the Bengal Ijeglslativc Party to hand over the A. 1* C* 0. fund loinied out of the 
contributions of the Congicss IcgislatorB in Bengal lo the B, P. 0. 0. The 
Working CJornmitteo requested the Leader of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to transfer the amount of this fmul to Maulaiia Abnl ICalam Ay.ad. 

The Working Committee rcallirmed the ap]>ointment of tJie Elcxdion Tribunal 
for Bengal* It disupnroved of the resolution of Ihc Bengal Executive relating to 
Ti’ibimul which the Working Committee was compcllcu to ajjpoint in terms of 
the Coagi'oss constitutioiu The jicisons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
oijiiuon of tlio Working Committee, wot connocted with any party and. could deal 
with ^0 disputes in a detached and imiiartial manner. 

The Working Committee regretted the action of the Boeretary of the Bengal 
P* C. C* in countcrmaiuUng the mterim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contravention 
of the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon . the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawed in the press^ 
35 
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Tho E'cC'MiUvc Coanoil oL“ the B lAO.O wliiio if. a mow prosidL'nt of the 

r». P, 0, 0 Oil the ii>Int‘e «)f Shti OhiisidiM 15 - ho do.jUnod the doiusion ol the 

Wof Icin'' CumiQiU.ee io;,ordiri :4 the Ele'tioii Tiihiiiuil ni)i>oiiiled by Uio VYoikiii^ 
CnmniUtco end o^in'O'.Hud its enm})lele v;iuit ot (*oniid(Mit!e m il. Tlu SeoictiiL’y ol 
the n. P. 0. 0. iilso leitod to <‘eriy out the speeifh: dih'olion !',ivoii U) Unu ubout 
Rajshehi by the \Vo'*kiui' IJiialih^ t.) tunr loii in the iili.'.euce ot eoojieni- 

lion fi’om the 15. 0. 0. the ineaibors ol the Tnbuiiul teudcro^l lliou rc-ii;>iuitions. 

The VVorkiii:^, Oomentleo m its mfMiiin;^ dephirod Pus ".tiite of tilings in 
end paid that the situation eullod toi draslie iviM.ion undiu* Aiti.de XI 11 (ii) but 
thi^y letnuncd from su(di ivihon in view ol the u'jiproiuilunL:, idi'-'hoiis. But it was 
noe.csrtiiry to Uko stops to ousulo (lui* (sleetions. d’o this end the W^irkiiiy (-ouiuiittec 
appointed an ad hoe euinniLr,U'e with Maiihinu Vbnl Nalaru A/atl ns Hliaumaii to 
make all ne.v.ssury arriui^^onients in eoiiiuvtioM vuth ehvlioiis of dodo.'utes to the 
next and t/oii-^ress (.loin aiitJ eee in the prov'uuMj. Tiie 15.1* tldk and olliors 

conc.cmed wore duo-diod to 'u\o eoopiu'ation to the ad hoi* connuifloo. 

The Work'ine (loinniiLioo voipiostol the menduirs of the IChvtion Tnluiiifil to 
wilhdiavV l-hoif rosi;*nalion‘i. 

Tfio AYoikitu* t'ornniitlioe eonsid<u’ed i-Iie audit n'jiort s.ilmiif.fod by Messrs S. 
IL lijitliboi cx. tJo , [ncoi j)orated A*NOUnunds, P.deiitta, aiipouilrd by "tliein to yo 
into the 15. P. 0. <h !V‘r‘ou!its. ddie, nudilois nnaaoMl but paiti.d (ooi»eiation horn 
tlio 15 P. (). tJ. olliei.il;;. h'lr)}!! Ilu. hiets jiii di.s.doSi‘d in the iojMud, it appean'd as 
tile Woilcuu’ (loininitteo lesolof.Loii slaled (hat th“ l-^e/iebiiy of (lie ]’. jd (k (1. JukI 
failed, to put its liiiul.i in a bunk as ho wai biuoid to do. It was (pnte idi'ar that 
the Ko<Mefaiy was not in a poMlioii to pioihnu» the whoh' oi any part ol the halaneo 
of the funds, adniitfi'd by Inm to he with hijn on that d.iy and llial a sum amonnt- 
Un^ to Its. 10,15 1 1 -A-/ \vas not piodni'.ed nor lianUed by the i-^oeretary uj» lo Leeejnb(»r 
id, I'VAO on wliieli date and Ion:*; nrior therelii the whole of thai. money oiiyht to 
liavo been at least ready for ]U‘oduetion if not altva-ly imiiked. Lewtdes this, the 
atato ot allau’s as dnvdosed by tlio audit showed that books, pai»ers and vonehorH 
were not rcL>ularly b‘[d. 

I’lio VVorkiii}? t5i)nimiUoo considered this state of thin^;M to be cvtremely 
unoaiirifaetury. U was j';rertlly detrimental lo the }n'esti''e of llie 15. P, (!, il that a 
lar^i;e eash lialaneo \vhndi at the lowest eomputation eame lo over ton thousainl 
rupe(*.s should remain unlianked and othctwibe una'*eoanlud for. d'ho Oomrnittec 
desired the Soerelacy and Treasurer Ui lake immedintc Hteps to keep proper aeeouiits 
ami SCO that mouios are disbursed in strict a(‘.cordanc(} with the rules of the 15. P 
0. C. 


The E'ceeutivc Oouncil of the I5on''al P- 0. il considiM’cil fho resolution of the 
Workinji; Oomnnttee apfiointiny an ad hoe. eommilteo for conilmdiny, olc(‘t.ioiis in 
Bciu'al. ''Jim CJouiieil clmraetcuBcil the ai»po!ntineiit as '‘unc.onHtitiilional, ultra 
vires and exparto, b(‘si(h*s bmm? hiyji-handed ami unwarrunled.’* ^rhe (lounidl 
doe.lnied to ac<*.opt the <leeision of the Workinc: OommiUec and resolvecl to coniiniic 
fiiuetinniici; in aeusonlanc*} with the coustitntiou of the Oon^ress and H. il (). (5, 
The Conned also resolved ns an emer^’eney meuanro to (diico Its. 1(),(KK) in the 
liamls of Hlui Bubhas Chandra 15osc t.o cxec.uto the iirosent and future pro^riirnmo 
of Uie 15. \l C, 0. llus i^rant practically exhausted uu‘ cash balance in tbo bank f.o 
the credit of the 15. Jk 0. C. This amount consmts of the provinidal share of tlio 
t>roccQds of primary moir)l)erHlup which shoujd bo and is ordinarily used by the 
new II 0. 0. 


I’ho Secrctai7 of the B. T. C. 0. issued a circular to the clistrt(‘.t committocs 
askin^i^ them not to rci'Ojviwe the iwL hoi* committeo and contiauc to deal with the 

a. p. c. a 


llic Hcnual Ik C. C. vviiudi met afterwards lo consider the situation recorded 
its protest against the appoiutment of the atl hoe <‘uniruittee but at the same time 
'Variujstly nNim*steil the Workup' Commiltw to rcismsiilcr (heir resolution and not 
to foist their imwanh*d ud hoe. coinmiUce on Pcnyinl < oiip^riBsmon, It liowevcr took 
no ae.eouut of tlu‘ n^solulioii of it.4 IOs.ecrUtive Couneil refiisinj; to accept tlic ud hoi*, 
committee and the Seerelaiy’s «‘ircular to all suhonrmale eoinmiltces asking; them 
to diso)>ey the VV^i>i‘kint^ Commit tee resolution and not lo cooperate ivitli the iwJ 
hoe committoc. On the other lianil the lesolulion ^‘recorded its full coidithince in 
the present oxeeaUivo i*ouueil, the fh’csideni, Secretary and otlU'c-bearers of tho 
commifetoo and miuests them to deal wilh tho situation ns it arose.” It raiucHtcd 
its Pmidont and Bhri Sorat Chandra Bose to reprcBciit iiB at tho uoxt mcctinc: 
of the Working Committee, 
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The Working Committee at their meeting eoneiclercd the resolution of the B* P. 
C* C. and its Executive. It heaid Shii Saiat Chandia Bose at length and decided 
not to alter its pievions resolutions. The Excculivc Conned of Bengal has since 
iterated its determination to disicgaid and diso}»ey the resolution of the 
Woiking Committee and has called upon the Biibordiiiato Committee not to 
coopeiatc with the ad hoc Election Comiaittce. Elections are however being 
organised by the Committee and many distiiets and other committees are coo]jera- 
ting with the Election Committee. It is unfoil.iinatc that on account of this 
oontrovcisy and attitude of non-cooi)cj'ation and dcfianc^e of the Bengal Piovincial 
Congiess Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not be oomideled 
in time to enable the Bengal delegates to paitRii>atc in the Picsidential eloctiou. It 
is hoped, howevci, that the elections will be eomidctcd in time tor the meetings oi 
the All India Congiess Committee on the c^c of the Congiess and iLat the 
delegates lepiescuting most of the districts will ioiii the Congiess. 

It has been slated that llic Election Tiilmnal api^ointed by the Woiking 
Committee had icsigned. Ilic Woiking Comniiltec aj)poinled aiiothoi Tiibuual 
in its place consisting of Bhii Atul Chandia Gu])la as Chairman ancl Bliiis Biicndra 
Kumar Do and rdiupciulra Kumar Bose as mcmbcis and they ha^o been 
functioning since Lhcir agi)Oiiitmcut. 

In 6i)ile of the dcai and oj^en defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not considci it ncecssaiy to take any further action m view 
of the loithcoming elections However on Ecbinaiy 27, the Council of the Bengal 
P. C. C. ]msso<l a resolution diBiilIiliatiiig the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessorc 
District Congress Committees loi cooperation with the Bengal Congress 
Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the Working Committee ortlcrs but it was an incitement to all 
suljordinatc committees in Bengal to defy the instmcLions of a body sinicrior in 
juiisdiction to the Bengal P, C. 0. It the woik of election hud lo go on smoothly, 
subordinate commUtces that were coo])erating with the Election Committee needed 
protection, I’he Working Comnuttcc at their meeting of February 27 was therefore 
constrained to pass the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee understand that tlie Bengal P. C. C. lias passed a 
resolution purporting to disalliluito the Mymenpingh, Hoogly and the Jcssorc Distrie.t 
Congress Committees on accounb oi tlicir cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee apixnntcd by the Working Committee by lis resohiliun of December 
last. This resolution ot the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a scries of acts of defiance of the Woiking 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indisciidine. The 
Working Committee, theicfore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. 0. lo show cause why 
it should not be disatliliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
President is authoiised after receiving such explanation as may be oiTered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to iiass orders withdrawing all rocogniiion from the 
present Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and finthcr aulhoiiscB him to take 
such further action as may bo ncccssnry in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congi’css work in that province. 

‘The Distiict Congress Committees of Mymensingh, ITooghly and Jessorc and 
all other district committees in Bengal arc hereby infonnccl that all actions taken 
by the Bengal 1*. 0. 0. or its Executive (’onncil for diHalliliating and othcrwdso 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working 
Committee are null and void and shall have no cffe<‘t. 

“Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. 0. 0. or its executive Council dlfers, the Bengal P. 0, 0. and its 
Executive Oonn<dl are suspended ancl their powers shall be oxeicised by the 
afore-mentioned Election Committee.” 

Indian Btateb 

The year 1038 saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian Btates. 
The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the Btates big 
and small. The princcB naturally looked upon this with 8n6])i(dan and* hostility. 
They sniipressed the movement with violence. In some Btates where the movement 
was too strong for suppression an attempt was made lo come to tenns. It was 
however soon discovered that this was only a device lo gain time. The rulers in 
their effort lo combat the reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hcflitato to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the criminal 
elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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The cnihiiHiasiii in Bomc SlfitcB owinp, io tlio uoliirc and tlio o\tcnt of 
repression could not 1)g always confined to noii-violont lui'niiH, In :i few places 
there was some violence* The loiidciH w(i‘c n(‘w to the IccliMqiic of stitya‘;i’aha. 
Violence gave the authorities oppoitunity for hcvcip irprcshiou* 'Jlio people weio not 
trained to the saciilices nccoBflnry loi a i)iolonged stni;4'ilc. In sninller t^lnlcs, 
wheie the rcpicssioii was most inhuman, the po])uhition vas loo siniill to keq) iijj 
the fight for Jong, irelj) from outside could not do much* fl was, ihcicioie, idt 
that it the tempo of the movement was not rceulated, llieic would be icia tii)n and 
demorahsatioii. Gandhiji sensed the damper. He th<‘r(‘foro adiisrd snsi)ensn)n of 
civil disobcdionec in scvcial t^lates, and askul the pooph' to eoncpuirnlo on the 
constructive programmo to picpiirc themscUcs liettor lor a In tine fight. 

The paramount power looked not only unconcerned wldle all this re]yrenrimi 
was going on, but rcndcicd lujlf» by means ol lio()]>s whori'iei llie <h innnd w’lis 
made for them. It afibrds ])rotecUou to the states williont nuus^iny, upon jnslico 
being done to the people of the stales. Whenrvin- it n; llu^ (piesliou (/f its own 
interest and the picstigc ot its political deitarhnent tlure is no iiOMlalion (o inbir- 
fere. Hillers have been dctlnomsl and oMletl lor leason'*. best known Io tlio robli- 
cal Department. The ostcnsiblo leason is misuoieninu'nl. Ibit nuseoveimnont 
only means failiiic to eairy out the will of the ]»oltlif!d di'iiaitimnit oi any of its 
ollicors. Heal imsgovcrnmcnt is not the eoncinii of the ])aiainoiiut jiowoi. It tolcr- 
ates mediaeval baibansm. in Ibitish India the prliu'cs toi' used like minoiities tor 
frustrating Indinn as]»iraljons. They aio one of the nunoiitips and are the h)»‘cial 
charge oi the paiamount power. The.y wimc inl.rodaecd m the )>roposed Jduloiation 
to defeat the will of tho Indian pooh' to freedom. Tin* h(!(*ralion lias <hsap)iraved 
from tho stage but the war has t‘omc in to fill tlu' *uip. fi'ho princes pif;l(*sf at 
tho top ot then voices tlioir lojalty (o the paraimmnt [nmer and their lo\o for 
liberty and democracy. They have been vyiic, with i-iudi otlnu’ in the expression 
of their identifical-ion with the Driiish cmiure, Th<‘y have ])lai*ed all their resourc- 
es at the difiposal of tho crown. 'J’hey are all in alliance with the so-called democra- 
tic powers and against Hitlerism which they claim Io hate cv<-ept in theii own 
httlo territory. Neither the British Govcrinucnt nor the princes see the humour of 
the situation, Self interest, however it may laugh in private, keims up appoarnnees 
in puhlus. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyally as u it were tho free 
exiirossion of normal, healthy individuals wlio love things that are good and lieauti- 
M mid hate injiistico, tyranny and opjiressiou. The piinces are the eroatures of 
the present order and they know they have no cxislcnco apart from it. With it 
they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises thdr ulility as that ol the 
minorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The [lOwer 1hnt. keeps nlivi* tlio (.yranuy 
of these princes Blands sclf-eondemncd. Ilowevei mistaken l)o the ideas of Hiller 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considors to be the good of his people/ 
For whose good does the i»uncely order exist and whom does it rejn’cseuL, wiiom 
docs it bimeiit ? England by ulcatifying itself with the I'ause of anlocracy in the 
states only shows that in India it oitcinucs the same posillon as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisatiom The princes are usoful to JJriluui ; Ihituiu 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of cveuts in some of the Indian Btatofl : 

Tuavancoep. 

Travancoro is supposed to bo one of tho most advanced and progressivo slaies 
in India. It has as its Dewan Hit j,*. 0. Ramaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adoiitcd by tbc Travancoro Administration towards the movoment for 
rcBponBiblc government in the slate has been reactionary in the extreme. Jn IIKIB 
tho Btato Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a scru's 
of arbitraiy orders issuod by llxc Travancoro Hovernmont imihibiting moclings of 
the Hfcatc Congress within the Hiaie, One of those orders ilochircd tlic entire organi- 
sation of the Htato Oongrose illegal. The movement of civil rosiHl-ancu ginned 
momentum as time passed. Repression including firing on unannetl crowds’ was 
rcsOTLc<l to. About 060 people were ])ut behind inisori burs. Tho (lovornment 
mlised that tho movement was (oo strong and widespread for sut)i)r<jSHion. The 
600 prisoners were unconditionally rolcaBcd and some sort oi civil liberty cstaljlished. 
But the iron hand of repression was wot long in apfiearing again. The Hlato (Jon- 
groBS was a thorn in tho side of tho bureaucratnj admimstration. In 1030 civil 
rcfliBtwace was rewowod. A gowei^al round-up followed. Just whew Travojicoro was 
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in Ihc thick of the jfight Gandhiji advised suspension. The Travancore Coiiftrcss 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji's advice. The halt was called to give the Diwiiii an 
oppoitiinifcy to consider the situation cicated by his wrong policy and render justice 
to the State Congicss. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan and the 
Stale Congress, The Diwan laid down impossible "conditions for a seUIcmcnt. All 
talk of responsible govcinmcnt was to cease and whatever cojislitntional reJorms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an abandonment by the ytate 
Congress of any organised effort for responsible goveinment. 

When negotiations failed, the Congress resumed its constructive activities and 
the Diwan his repressive policy. The lUwan's wrath nas visited on several news- 
papers in the State. There rvas a fall in the number of jnumals which cateicd 
for the education oC the public. A sciics of mcasui’cs woic adopted Jor lucaking 
the prestige and })Owei ol the State Coiigicss. A dcimtation waitctl on Cjmdhiji 
to acquaint him with the -woiscning situation in Tiaiancoio and obtain his ad\ic‘e. 
On a study ol all the facts Gan(llu)i found himself unable Ui resist tjie diaiiand 
lor a icncipal of the stiuggle. ide howevci laid do^Mi bis indisi-cnsablo conditions 
ol non-violence and diMciplinc. The jjcoplc arc ]>icpmiug themselves for a luilher 
stiugglc* The Diwan is using the idea of war in Euiopc lor iJCipoLuating and 
accentuating the policy of icpiession. 

Myosre 

The agreemont arrived at in 1938 between tlic Diwan Sir Mirza IsTnail and 
Vallaldibhai Patel and Krqialaniji ])roved an uneasy tiuce. Proniiflcs nnido were not 
kept by the administration. The order of depoitation parsed against two Mxsorcans 
on the pica that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. T'he prohibition 
Older passed under section 144 Cr. P. C. foi bidding the iniblic fiom bolding any 
meeting in tlie Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not witlubawn but 
renewed on expiry. The final blow to tbc pact came when tlie f {ovcriimcnt rofiised 
to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on the Deforms Com- 
mittee. The gentleman holding the scat on behalf of the Congiess icsiirnod the 
membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himsilf to rciuesf'iit the Congress. 
The Government however refused to fill tins seat by another nonunoe of the (Jon- 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arbitral y acts of tlic adminis- 
tration were significant of the new mentality governing it. The Riate Congicss 
was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming the struggle they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it. Tlie Congress sought intcrviowB with the 
Diwan blit tliere was no icsponso from the latter. Theic was no way of ending 
this stalemate exocjit through a lesumiition of the struggle. Fresh cflbilH fur a 
rapproachement were however directed to be made by the Working Conunittec of 
the State Congress beloro launching civil resistance. Int September 1939 was fixed 
as the time limit after the expiry of which they %voul(l be free to take an aggres- 
sive line of action. 1st of September came without the least rcsi'oiiso fiom the 
Government. The fight ^ was launched. The lepicssne machinery of the hJtatc is 
now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised suspeubiou and his advice 
has boon accepted. 

Jaipur 

It will be recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Jaipur IT'aja 
Manclal was arrested in February 1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was going there tor famine relief and to preside over 
a meeting of the Praja Mandal which was not an illegal association. Jle was re- 
leased in August after a harrassing detention of more than six months, Soon after 
his release Jamnalalji engaged himself in exploring posHibilities of a satisfactory 
settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Proja 
Manila! had launched a campaign of civil roaislancc for winning not rcsponsilile 
government but elementary civil liberties,— the liberty to ]>urRue constructivo ai^ti- 
vities and peaceful educative propaganda among the mnssos with a view to T>rcpar- 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after Iho release or Shri Jamnalalji tJic Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small . conccRsion and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of nulhorities to oiiil 
the tension and apjiease the people, Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a seiies of 
interviews with the Maliaraja and pressed thoiiopular demand with his accusl-omod 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired Hoitloment. The main terms of tJio 
sctUcraent were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of bun on all 
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ne^fipapcrs (ili) saliKfarioj'y ann^iKlmoni of Uic Publio Acl so as to rciulcr 

uuneoossarv foi a Hoi*ioLy to j^ci roj^isloiod. 

The flotthunont -svas ’vvolcoinod in all <iuarlors in Jai]>nr us a fitting', icsult of 
tlic fliiict and Ktnn.'i'lo of the |h*ovIo for oivil hboitirs. 

Th(i laU‘Hl. news from Jaipur is howcvoi disturbing, 'riio rriiju Mandal ir asko<l 
l)y the aiithonlies to nstJC r(‘{i,isUucd. ''Ihis is inanitostly oontisiry to the Jiuibar- 
ITajii Alanilal Aji;i‘eemeut, Ne^uLiations arc aioot lor averting, tins lirourli of the 
ai^rcement. 

1 LyOKR VllAI) 

Hyderabad is a si.aic with the largCBt poiuilation and the larpcst revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the laru,est stale in point of tcirituiy. Jhit politically it 
is amonti, the most baelcwaid and reactionary states. The state takes particular 
earc to prevent the entry of xuidcRirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian papers arc prohibited cutiy into the state territory. 

The Arya Bat>ni»rah which wont on in Jlydm-iibad for over a year had a 
BU(‘X*.csshil eiitUng, The Nizam Oovcrnmciit conceded in subsiaiu'C the religious 
demands lor which tlie Batyngiah was launched. The Satyaaiah was j\ithdrawn, 
but notbcloic the satyagvahis had tindcrgone the humiliations and miseiies of a 
state lail. J^evcral piisoncr died in inil. 

Tlic Government idso annonnccil a scheme of so called reforms. The leforms 
arc no advaiu’O over the cvisting system. ‘'I'ho bulky lenoit of the lieforms 

Oomnuth'C lias tried to prove the unsuitability of reR))oiisil)le and leprcscntativc 
Oov( 3 rnm<‘nt for the people of the Htntc. The soveioigiity, in otlur words the 
autocracy of the Nizam lias been allirmcd and riialliimed ainl every clloit to dct,ract 
from its absolute chaiueter is (liHcounlenanccMl. 'I’o give tlic leloiins liowevcr a 
*m‘ 0 ‘'ressive* aiipcaruiiee a sehemc in fonnnlated lor establishuii; ]»iiiu‘linyats in 

viUmuiH. ^ilic crux of the iirohleni in llydeiabail today is that ot ci\il lihcities. 
ThejTlind no place anywhcio in the Tteforms.’ The ban on the ilydciab.id HUdu 
Conurcss still continues. 

OnrssA 

Tlic ‘Working Oommitioo of Orissa l^coplcs Oonlcrcinto appointed n GoinmiUro 
of inquiry to go into the condition of alluiis in various states in Onssa, ’’Ihc rcjioit 
submitted IS a rexcahng ilociimcnt. The stuto of things disclosrsd is ind(‘scnbubly 
bad and is going from bad to worse. Tlie pTniccs of most of these states live n lUo 
of cxtravagaiieo and sell -indulgence. Tlic liberty and property am life ol tlicir 
flubicets am at their arbiirury disposal. The reixirt ilotails lucicdililc talcs of tyrnuny 
and vice. The princes with possibly one or two c*x<‘(tplionH S))eii(l at li^ast fib pm* 
cent of tlic leveuue on thcmsolvcs, ihcir family and then favourites. A considerabh', 

bulk of the romauiing fi) per cent, if not the x\holo of it, is apisit on persons 

employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions, (Jhil lilaa'lies are an unknown 
phenomenon, rnblic mcclings are not pcrmitIciL newspapers arc banned at will. 
i)ctonUons without trial, suinmaiy ])nnis1micnt of incoiivcuiicut sulijects, arbitrary 
conlisiaitiuns of proper ty, extortionate linos, beatings and loi lure are of iriHiuent 
occurrence. 

The people pelltioncd repeatedly to the agents (d the iiannnount power from 
whom the doings of tlie prim‘-cs are not concealetl, for lelief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty states fails to provide proteciion to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an avenige Mnghshman, he would 
hang his head in shame for his counU^. But Imiicrialisin knows neither shame nor hu- 
manity. In sheer dc^ierution the })co|>lc took to civil rosistain'o with all its consi'ipient 
woe ami sulTenng. Tins was represented as active rebellion. British trooi>s wore called 
to assist the state forces in supprcHsing this rebellion. Several people were shot 
down in Dhenkancl, fiangpur and Kanpur. Tillable to bear this reja'cssion a great 
exodus took tdaco fiom these states. From 25 to 30 thousand noople migrated into 
the province of Orissa. A ilenuuid supported l»y tiio British aiilhoiity came fiom the 
ruleis for the exlrmliiion of tlic leaders of the exodus. 'I'ho (^ongress (tovernment iu 
Orissa refused to agnni lo this dmnaml. At one time a ministciinl crisis was 
threatened. Bui the ministry resisted to the lust the ]>rcssurc from the (h)vernor. 
Gangpur was anothm* tragcily. A pcaeeful crowd was tired upon rcsnUbig in a 
ciroat number of deaths. The popular demand for an Impiiry was refused, The 
Vrealdout of the States People’s Coufeieneo appointed a Oommittoc of Impiiry but 
the British agent refusiHl iiexmisBiou to this (kmimittee to enter the State <‘oneern<’d. 

The British oflieials promiflcd redress and reform. But notiiing has yet. been 
done or is likely to bo done. 
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Limbdi 

Lutibili is a small state in Kathiawail. It has a popiilalioii ot 40,000 and an 
avoiii'j^e annual levcinic oi Rs 0,00,0(u The iinideneo oi’ taxation per capita in 
tlus state IS hs. 2J 1 , as a';'aiust Jis. 0/) for India. Eveiy conceivable article of 
commerce is a stale monopoly. O^lic leader can ima'j,ine the oppic^:sion practised 
Ml iim'Dsini; the monopolies on an impovciished pcasnntiy. When repeated 
entieati‘*s and icprcscntations tor relief failed the people under the guidance of the 
pi'aja iMandal had rcconiso to cini lesistanco. This was suppicssed with fiij»hLful 
repiession. The peasants woie hunted out ol theu homes. The merchant edass which 
funned the ha<*knonc ol the movement came in for special attention, Thoir houses 
wore allowed lo bo buiiit aiiil their pioperty looted. When tlieir hie was made 
ua])caia!do they lUMtoimed llijrai. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steam lolltir ot rcpicssu)ii but others held on and aic lu exile* 

To make a sUuvV ol concession to tlic popular demand, some reforms are 
aunoiMK'od. They aic an eye-wash. 

What has neen narrated here is true of other states also Details vary but 
tlio main (iiitlmc is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the l^iinjab, 
Rapmlaiia, KaLhiavvad, Karuatak, Oential India ami Simla Btates all tell the same 
tale of ])eople awalcLMmu^ to the sub-human conditions ot their existence, and 
musteline: conni,';o to live heidthiei and more normal lives and the same tale of 
lepression, woo and siitrcjiny,. 

dlic \11 fiulia Stahis JVoidcs Conference met this year at Ludhiana undnr the 
Presidency ol Pandit Jawahailal Nehru. It was a j;roat snc(‘ess. It t()ok stock ot 
liohti(*al awakening in states big and small. It passed a number of lesohitioiis 
coveiiiig various aspect.s of the states’ pioblom. It widconnul the great awakening 
among Uic ])Ooplo oL the states all over India and the pi ogress made by them in 
thoir struggle tin* responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
(lemaiidod the hfpudaUon of the Indian states system. It expiesscd its apprci'-iation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they liacl given in the struggles ol the states people and the part they arc taking 
in gnidiug* those. 

Tlic ConloKmcc passed losolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Itaikot, JMysoio, Jaipiii, Mewar and other states in their sia'iiggle 
for responsible govcrnuient. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states will'd! have a poiiulalaon exceeding 20 lakhs, or rovciiuo exceeding 51) lakhs, 
could ho units of a federated India. Tlic rest of tlie states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the f)iiblic workers to organise constnndive work, particularly 
in the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
oi the masses. 

in view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Conference losohed that the struggle in Indian states should bo co-ordinated with 
the wider struggle lor Indian Independence. It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conf('renc.c luloptcd a resolution at Wardha authorising Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pattablii Sitaramayya to ropreficut the Blatos Standing Committee before 
the Working Committee of Congress. 

Benefits of CoNoaEss Goveenments 

The OongrcBS ]\linistries resigned in the fust week of October for reasons set 
forth in anolhor part of the report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months. Wo give hero a brief statement in rigiir(».s of the benefits thal- have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and oxooutivo measures under- 
tukea by iJiom while in oHico. 

These benefits were not confined to any particular (‘ommunity but wore for 
the general mass of the people. In Bombay alono, the public, spadally the poor, 
gained about seven crorcs annually from only 3 items, namely, prohibition, labour 
and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gaiueil about 40 erores owing 
to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces show as great advantages 
accruing to the public from the policies followed by Congress Governments. 

I'ho figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the field of 
literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been as 
fruitfiUt 
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2.^0 TITE INDIAN NATH)NAL CONGRESS 

M A DU AW 


KtMIl 


Otinh value of tile liourtll ]-pi’ tuiunui* 


Vu>Tti''i!inu (Dds*; Io the Gov’crinnoiili llw* 0>/K)j(W) 

liMfl IJvnnssiou V,riH-IVA. 

i'uivulnll;, (sduuit'iU tium to A;'a(uillnral dol)torB* 

Dvhl, luhdL (Tho ALi'iuviUuriKtu liolicl' Aol.) 

Arivors uU’ luulor the A‘AnciiUuml Dobi ItclieC AoU 

Uiu’ijau : IbiM-bS* 

m)MX 

lb:VJ-lU. 

Bombay 


Proliibilion : The Government, losing Tts. 1 SO/jO,OiX). 

A.4 a D'wiilfc ot the uv'ominondatious o£ Ihc Textile 
liKl’urv tVnuimtloe iulot)t,(Ml by the tJongi’csB Cloveinment 
Amonilnieut of the IhikI l?.ev('iiiie ('ode. 


1 ts. 

iJV.1,1 1 * mmo 
71,10,00 

j iprofV II 10 
I!' ii 1,0' 1,0' )|) 
S,ll. oloO 

h;’.s,:;oo 

io,uj,i:io 


Ur. 

bMUJtVXXJ 


4* Debt Iteih* mill ion bill. 


95,00,(H)n 
oiyv 1,000 
30 to 40 croi OB of 
rupees (iiou-rccurnng). 


IFnitui) rii(0'i2?ri:w 
Land Umenno: Ui'missinn in revenue, 


(U h) LiindloHls o.'V.OO.iifH) 

(4 to ''PonhintB 1(1,71 oo,(rh) 

JUmii.ssuui ol SUyod x\rrcai‘H Aet lVio,oo,noO 

Pndiibiiioii 1, 00 , 00,000 

vSugur ('ano Control : 

(1) i‘):;o-:so ‘Vm.o'Vif-o 

(2j JU30-1() t)Oooo,oM) 


OuiBHA 


1. OriBsa Tonauey Act. 

2. The iMadras Kh<iiloH Land Aet Anioiidment Ihll 

(awjuling the Vit'c'roy’s aHWi'iit). ^ lOjOO.CHi 

3. WutfM* lato in North Orissa under (ho Mahnnudi syslinn wivs reilneed 1)^ 
per cent ns a ]cu*imiiu'nt ine.nuu’i' Irotn l‘.t].S. The cuinil irn'>*5ition H^sUon is extended. 

1. Orax.m;; fee iH rt‘dMee(l m all eovernmeiU by Ul) per (‘ent. Ne,\v 

convenienees aie innde avjulnble in South OriH.sii, 

3. Luhoui ; ddu! HyHlein of unpaid Labour and lasad are aliolished. The 
Orissa AJoney-lendcns Aet was pasaed by whieh, ainon}*, olJier thingh, no uioney- 
londor eonhl reeover moie tlian an e(iual amount of th(j prineiital as interest. 

t). TUo Drissii Court foes Aet was piisautl whitdi redneun HtaxIcH ui court foes 
in South < irissa, 

7, Iholiibition of opium was introiluecd in the district of Halaworc. 


Awham 

1. Tho grant, of from 25 per cent, to 31 J per cent 

rcmiHsion in tho land revouno asBCSHmcnt for 1938-30. 28,(10,(10(1 

(n<m-reeurring) 

2. Tloud Tlelief oponilioiis. H00,(HH) 

3. Md neat ion : An Kdu(‘ati»mal grant of. 2,H0,(HH) 

4. 1939-10 lleujiH.sioi). 4:V)0,tK)0 

4 . IVohibiUon ; Total prohibition of opiiun was iutrodueeil in Dibrngaih and 

Sibsagarh subdivisioim from April In, 1031). dlio experiment wiih welcomed with 
enthnsiasm, many voluntary agenoicH Hprang np to push forward tho <‘ampaign. A 
largo number ot treatmonl eenirns and temporary hoHpittilfl were opened wlicrc tho 
addietfi were treated by tramcHl dijKdora. About 10,000 registered and over btXK) 
untogistcred addicts wore cunMl of t.ho opium habit. Loss of rcvoimc from tho 
Bale of oniam iB estimated at Its. 4,50A)U and tho cost of tho campaign at Hs, 
100,000 
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Item 

Tenancy Legislation. 

The Bihar Sugar Pactories Control Act. 


Bihab 

Cash value of the benefit per annum. 

Rs. 

2.50,00,000 
1 50 00 000 

(This year being an abnormal year, 
the peasantiy will benefit to the 
. extent of Rs. 2 ^ crores). 

rroliibition. (Loss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs) "60,00,000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders^ Act maximum lates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in case of unsccuied debts, subject lo the proviso that m no case shall the interest 
paid exceed the principal, 

CENTBiL Provinces 


Relief m Land Taxes. 
Textile Laboui. 

Pi ohiln 1,1011 

(The Govt, losing 9 lakhs). 
Reduction in Grazing etc. 
Tnigation rates. 

Debt Conciliation up to 
March 1939. 


Rs. 


11,87,170 

5,0U,00U 

27.00. 000 
1,18,000 

2.00. 000 

5,83,00,000 


Obrebvbnce of Davs 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under report. The 
year began with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s apiical to observe 33rd April 
as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country whore resolutions wore 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the Butish Parliament em- 
powering the Central Government to act^ independently of the provincial Govein- 
ments in the event of war emergency aiisiug at any time, thus cur (ailing fuiiher 
the powers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also atlirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violcntly resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
exploit India’s maii-i>owcr or natural lobOiuccs fur war purposes. 

The national week was obsoiwed throughout the country from April 0 to 13. 
Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of KhaiU foimod as usuai 
the principal features of the celobiatioiiB. April 'l3th was observed as the 
JalianwaJa Bagh day. 

May 21 was observed as the PoUtioal prisoners’ Day throughout the countiy in 
response to the J^residout’s a])pcal. At mcetiags held, speeches were made urging 
the release of political prisoners, csiiccially m Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Oandhiii’s seveutyfirst birthday with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was devoted to tiie promotion of activities dear to Gandhi ji 
such as the propaganda and sale of Knadi. Large stocks of Khadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were hold everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’s life 
message and philosophy wore explained to the public and congratiilatoiw resolu- 
tions passed. 

January 26th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive progiarame which the nation has to (‘arry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who had any 
conscientious objection to pledge themselves to ply the eharkha regularly, to refrain 
fiom repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Parbhat Phenes followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full impheatioDs 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference 
on the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in tlio celebrations. Our 
Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in oliter years in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 
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The National Liberal Federation 

Elst. Session— Allahabad — 27lh. to 29th Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The iweniy-first ficssion of the Naiioiuil Liiiouil Fodcratioji hchl ai 
Alluhalincl on December lOtn) and continued till tluj noxli two dayB iijidor 

the prosidoni'y of l)i\ R J\tran}pij‘\ Pt, fqhal Nannn Ourtu, (Jhainnari of the 
Itiii^eption Coinmiitoe, ddi\Gfod the welcome address* in the course of whuh, 
ho said 

We arc meeting'; this year at a time of i^rc^di politi<*al crisis I)o(h naiional and 
intornalioiial. Kveiits are nioviim in Kiiro]io with tuidi raimlity that it is diflicuU to 
forcvsco tlio I in tiler dovolopincats of the picsont troii)>les in other parts oi the world. 
Our position lu India is hy no means free fiom anxiety and while we aio not to 
take a panit'ky mow ol the hitnut.ion wo have at the same time not to be bo over- 
coiilidotit, as to consul lm' onrsohes absolutely safe and invulnerable. 

Liiilm' the |n‘(‘ssn!0 ol its lett winj; the Conj>icss has formulated its lomit 
domands in a nuuincr winch has ci call'd an nnioitnnalo situation. The Congress is 
ovidently {•oing U) conliniio it‘i ‘ji(*n-co-op(‘iati(>ii’ in dilicient decrees of intensity in 
ftiUirc as the needs ol llio ni'mu'nt ns nndeihtood bv it may icqiuic, till ils demands 
am fully eoueeded. Thcic is no doubt that il the piesent eomlilion of unecitainty 
and tension is allowed to eontmiK* lone, it will lead to (loveloimu'iit which would 
neither faeiliiato the growth of ouleied fn‘ed«mi in India noi ivonid bo helpful to 
firitaui at a time when it is eiiga’ied iu a iito ami dis'ith stnieule The policy of 
Great Ibltaiii m its relation to India in Urn vital muttrrs ut imam o, trade and 
dofene.o lias not under, eoiic any material change. 

It is (piUo legituuntc to cnquiLo whetlier the (!e< hired aims ami intentions of 
Groat Untaiii relate only to iOuvofio or whether India too lias any placid in the 
piidure of the future which is to ensure ‘the laying of a foundation of a boUcr inter- 
national aystem.’ Assnianees Jiavo no doubt been given in the Vii'croy’s Declara- 
tion and m the stutmnents flidiscqucntly made on inhalf of the British Government 
in Barliameut that the goal of British policy is the attainment of Dominion t^talus 
by fiidia of the bi\me charac-tci as is cnioycd by Uio self-governing domimons and as 
is eoutomplatcd by the iStatute of Wt^stnmiihUw. But wo all know liow tlio assii- 
rauces given on liehalf of lliw Idaiesly’s (ioveinmcut by Lord Halifax when he was 
Vueroy were sought to be cx]>laincd away when the new Government ot India Act 
was lirougiit on the Slatutc Book. Oui past experience since the time ol the Chniter 
Act of Ihiljd and tlie Ihoidaniation ol jy'iS has taught us the painful lesson that, 
words of (iromiso ult(U'(fd to the ear (un bo conveniently brokcai to the heart. Tlie 
proBiwct of liominiou ^^tatus at some ludofuiitc futuio period (ninnot and will not 
satLsiy any shatlo of public, opinion in India to-day, 'Jho attuinmout of such status 
by Imiiu within a dciinite r)eriod and the framing of a constitution on a baflis 
which will give it the subsl.an<*e oi iiidepoiideime within that period is what India 
wants. 

The condition laid down liy the Viceroy that the communal diircroncos in the 
provimica must be settled first before any advam’o can take phic.e in the character of 
the Central (Joveriiment, is open to serious objoc,Uou. d'his is clearly a rctrogade 
move as no such CAiniliUoiiB were contemplated for tlio introiluction of the scheme 
of Fodorauoii under the Acd of lUdo. Brovineial autonomy with an incBponsihlo 
govern nuuit at the Centre is an impossible postlion. A now strength must bn 
given to it by tranHioinung it into a rcsponsililn government, Iiroadbasnd on the 
will of the people instojid of using it as an niHtrum<jnt for uuijosing on tlic 
provinces the* will of an miresponriivo and hrospunsiblc Kxecntivo. 

I'he British Government must simultaneously make iiji its mind to revise 
its poBicy regarding the organi/atioii of Iiuhan Defence. It has to give up ils 
attitude of mistrust ami undue caution. In matters of (inane, e and trade also 
Knglami has to make up its mind to have a new ajjproaidi in its rehitum to India 
ana to ehaago its angle of vision comriletcly- 

Tho Oongrosfl wants to have a (kmstiiuent Assomlily to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise U> which only the ‘accepted miuonties* arc to return their 
xopreaentaUves in protJorUou to thoir numerical Btrcagth and from which the Indian 
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Princes and the Europeans are to be excluded. One cannot help pointing’ out that 
lis not a practical scheme in the piescnt circumstances and an undue insistenco 
on the method of constituting it and on the authority which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new difficulties the extent and magnitude of which the Congress 
leadeis in their enthusiasm are apt to ignore. 

Eiom an analysis of the present condition of things m India, it would be clear 
that the idea of a Constituent Assembly with the powers demanded for it by the 
Congress^ is unworkable. But all honest cffoit in the diiection of hammeiing out a 
constitution which would meet the greatest amoiiut of agreement among the Indians 
themselves hist should be welcomed by every patriotic Indian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final stage was pieccded by a number of 
conventions and conlerenccs held from lime to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their pioblcins. The C4ovcinment should 
convene a confeience of public men elected by the Provincial and Ceiitial 
legislatmes as also representatives of tiade and labour inteicsts elected by 
various Chambeis of Commerce and Central Labour oigaiiisations- Eulers of 
impoitant States or the ministers nominated by them logcLher with other Princes 
elected by the Chamber ot Piinces may also be invited to this Conference along 
with ceitam elected representatives from the State legislatures wherever they aie 
established. A certain proportion of mcmbcis may also be nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent mlercsts and views which may have been left unrepresented. 
The pooling together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of fi’aming a leally progiessivc and acceptable constitution for India will well repay 
the trouble. 

It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr, Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculent attitude. To inn the flume of 
eommimal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint but it is 
literally playing with fire. To such of our brethren in India who arc still W'cddecl 
to a communal approach towards national questions— whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others— let us say, Tausc and think in wliat manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best bo safeguarded.^ No Indian o£ whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high with the brfind of slavciy on his head. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. Ji. P, 
Paranjpye : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Contlemcn.— I am deeply grateful to llic 
re<*eption committee and to my fellow- Liberals in the coiuitry for the honour they 
have done me m calling me to preside over the Federation a second time. I wish 
it had been possible to entrust this position to somebody more deserving than 
myself. I had the honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in 102.J, and it is 
perhaps remarkable that the same individual is called again to preside at another 
session in the same province. Besides this I consider myself as, next to Maharashta, 
belonging to tliis province, having spent six happy years m your midst. I hope 
therefore that you will graciously overlook my shortcomings and give mo your 
cordial co-operation in conducting successfully the proceedings of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir Hormasji C. Dinsliaw who ioinod our 
party at its very inccj)tion 23 years ago and was a gieat philanthropist and a 
Rtaiiiuih Liberal. Wc have also to mourn the loss of a member of our Council, 
Mr. S. S. Persha, a leader of the Komti community ot Bombay, who was a member 
of our party since 3918, and Dr. Sir N. Ghoksey who was a distinguished Liberal 
and public worker of Bombay. 

The late fCunwar Eajondra Singh was a liberal stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in D. V. Ue was a Minister under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and resigned as a protest against the all-British personnel of 
the Bimon Commission. His passing away is a grest loss to our party and the 
province. 

h'urther I cannot but refer to tho great loss Hio whole country has sustained 
in the death of H. H, Bir Bayajirao Gaifewad of Baroda, a most capable and dis- 
tinguished ruler who was looked up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Inmans as a trusted leader, keen on the all-sided progress of India, 

The Liberals may be compai'ativoly few in numbers, especially if wc only 
take into account those who openly proclaim themselves as suen, but I am convia- 
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cecl that the Liberal point of Tiew is shared by a very 'aide soflion of our oonnlry- 
naon and that we arc the direct inhcritois of the ‘on^iinal political mo\einent in 
India ami arc carrying the torch luAhted by Dadalihai ami Itamulc, Phoio/shnli and 
Burcndianath, Ciokhale and Wueha, A. Bose and W. 0, IJoiuierpM?, II nine and 
Wedderburn, Tayubice and Telau^ and. shall say, oven by Tilak and Alalaviya. 

The Libeials are the lci»Uiinalc successors of the old ('on[j,resM, and thoiivh 
for the last twenty years it has ^ot into other hands and, castinii' oil tiic well I riot! 
methods of old, soiii!,ht new p.nidcs and followed new ways, we still iinnly behove 
that our pulley is ultimately moie eUk-aeious and will lead to aliidnij^ results. 

Wc are painfully cohscloub tliat our policy does not make the same appeal to 
the eommoii man as some other policies do. While wc admit that wo Liberals do 
not put the same cnciy,y ii^to our political propajr/anda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, wo cannot shut bur ojes to the fact tliat middle 
parties that can only appeal to reason, commonsenso and experience arc always a^it 
to take a subordinate ]>lacc in times of storm and stress. But we should not. lose 
and rcaliziujj; that in the broad stream of national life a few years an*, comparatively 
insif^nificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, cari 7 on our 
work in the lirm belief that wc aio the t.rustces of a f»,loTums tiadition and in full 
confidence that our work will suiely bear fruit in the pro^sress of our beloved 
country. 


The INTEUNATIONAL BlTDATION 

When wc met last year in Bomliay, the ini.erualional horizon appeared 
dark. The AiischUisa of Austria and the Miuuch sottlenieut (lismomnoring 
CzcKiboslovakia had been accomplished, the Biuo-.lapanoso ‘in<‘i(lenP was 
still oontununf*;, and the coiiflift. in H]>ain was ?;oin^ decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. M’ho auti-Commintein i>act between (-Jormany, Italy 
and dapaii was the chief feature of the world situation, (iermany under Ilitlcr, 
after Learuig up die Treaty of Veisaillos, was fr.anlically re-armum, and Erni,hiiul 
and France wore incroaainp; Uicir armamentB in seu-defcnco, roland whicdi IukI 
helped herself to a slice of Implcsa Czechoslovakia, aiipwued to lie one of the 
powerful countries of Europcs though it looked as if it was being giadudly 
estranged from its alliance with Franco. Danzig contiuned to lie an op(m sore. 
The Jxiaguo of Nations was gradually losing all its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes, ralestinc was in great ferment owing to the violent 
conflict between the Aiabs and the .Tows, Abyssinia, though nominally corHiucrcd 
by Italy, was proving a hornet's nest, both militarily and economically. The 

E erscciition of the .Tews was going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 
ad begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination, liussia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, appealed aiiMous t.o 1)C reu'.ognizcd as a 
reB})ec.table member in the comity of nations, esjiccially (l<‘raocratic nations, and 
democracies loiikcd with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great cconomio and 
political experiment that was being earned out there. She professed strict adherence 
to the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democ.racies in canning out sanctions against aggressor nations, 

Boon aficr the beginning of the year the clouds got darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied with his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly reasonable, objeotivo 
gathering up all GcrmaiiB under the Keich, swooped down upon Prague, and hi 
one form or another iiu^orporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France wore roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to I^oland, JBouniania, Turkey and Greece to go to their hel]) in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their work on rearmament. Poland, with Danziug as tlio spear 
attack, was the immediate object of Hitler's ambition. Everybody know that clfc<‘tive 
help could not be given to Poland by England and Franco except with the ciK'iporu- 
tiou of Russia. Bo what appeared to be belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
bc^an with Russia. These were interminably protracted and at last (uimo to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Russia, which had so far profcsseil the most unexceptional ly 
correct international principles had been secretly negotiating a i>act with (Jermany, 
and as soon as it was signed Gei’many felt that it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly ntUcked Poland. England and Franco de<'Iur<Ml 
war against Germany in accordance with their undertaking, but wiLliout Itussia tlicy 
were unable to save i'clmid which was overrun within one month. Russia, perhaps 
to stop Germany occupying the whole of J'oland, also overran that hajiless countiy 
which was partitioned between the Nazi and Oommunist dictators, The part of the 
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Polislx loot that Russia obtained almost without firing a shot has effectually preven- 
ted Geiinan access to Roumaaia and the Balkans. Russia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession oE teiiiiory. She began to exert piessure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia which have for all inactical purposes become Russian piotecto- 
rates almost as the Indian States are ol the Government oE India. Not satisfied 
with this she began to try the same dodge with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military opciations whose end cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym- 
pathy o£ the whole world towards her. Russia has thus piactically become the most 
powerful power m the Baltic, and Geimany appears to have lost more than she 
gained by her pact with Russia. 

The war between Germany and the westein democracies goes on for the 
moment at a suaiPs pace. One docs not know how long this state of things will 
last. Any small incident may fuithcr extend the area of the oonfiiet. India has for 
the moment been fai from the centic oi active opeiations, but dangers can very 
easily be conceived under some possible circumstances. Owing to the undcrstandiiig 
between Russia and Gcimany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting 
estianged from her recent paitner in the Rome-Bcilin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the effects owing to the Italian 
position on the Red Sea and the oast coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 
Geimany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thmg which 
is not out of the range of practical possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its north-west fiontier. It would, however, be useless to speculate 
on a future winch is so uncertain and which is constantly changing* Suffice it 
to say that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger lu future are dejiendent on the British connection. 

Lessons for India 

I have dilated at some length on the international situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible rcporciiRsions on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the left who, at least till recently, 
took their cue directly or indirectly from Russia and dreamt of a communist 
regime in our cpuntiy as the very antithesis of all iraiioiialism, the sudden 
cniergcncG of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 
ncignbouis and to cast all ideas of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a gicat disappointment. There are of com sc some amon^^ them who 
still swear by the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong in any of her 
actions . but to most people Bolshevik Russia is now unmasked as Ozarist Russia 
under a different name with only a greater power of doing evil. To the vast 
maionty of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
give only a lip scrvic,e to the creed of non-violence it should be apparent that 
there is no place in these days for states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 

It should bo obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a large and powerful organisation like the British Common- 
wcultlr of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguard 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An independent India standing entirely alone on its own resources will 
inevitably fall a victim to some other power, be it Japan, Russia, Italy or 
Germany* 

Finally, llic present international situation must serve as a warning to the 
British Govenimcnt also. Jbor nearly a century Britain has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by suspicion Whatever basis tlxcre might 
have been for it immediately after the Mutiny, this policy has now been shown up 
as un statesmanlike* If India had been properly organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man power and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present feverish activity appears like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on fire* Any measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect. One would have thought that the experience of the last war 
would have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of keeping India weak so that it should always 
require British support has been followed once again. May one hope that all sections 
of Indian and British opinion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin earnestly to prepare for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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THE XATIOXAL LIBERAL EEUEBATTOX [ AUAiiAnAT)- 
ni:src;NATif>2jr of Mini -T uns 

An iinui(‘<ruiio rosull of the war on Iinlia has i)oou the siisjtcnwir^n of demOiM'a- 
ti«* fi,ovurnment in w,v(mi pvn\iin'cs mul the tiikiinj over 1)\ ilnj (losrrnoi’h oI Lhe 
ailmimslration of these ]>rovi[i('f'S in their own hninls, Wluitever i»nn niny think iibont 
the in which the Cloni.',u'HS ministries Juun earrh'd on the udmiinstration ior 
^;^7 monllis—ainl I shaii have somothinji, to say ai)out it later- Ihe-^e rrsi;- nations 
are to he i(*;irGlte<l in every way. The whole position appears to ha\o h(‘( n arossly 
inismajncvj,ed both liy the Urilish (lovernmcuL and the (\>nv,ress ministrns, (lovein- 
imait iijipciiT to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
103d is lUilVrcnt from the India of lOU and to assume that Indian self-rcspe^d. will 
recoutnlo lUclf to any mdion that (io\ernment may indcikondcntly 1akf‘. While 
there woiiUl probably have been very little opixisilion from the Indian public, to 
raiif^c India on the side of tlio democracies in 0 |>i position to Naxi Oonnany if 
IiKlian leaders and perhaps the Clontral Lc^dsia-tnre had been consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that they eontimie t,o be tieil to the coattails of Ilritain and that ilunr 
sclf-icsi)ect counts for naiig.ht with the anthoriUea. Indians rc(‘ojiiuze that doftinec 
measures have to he taken m secrecy lonj» bcforeliand but it should have been 
poRsi)>lc to secure that a(‘quiesccnce of the leailcrs of Indian opinion in the central 
and even ))rovincial legislatures before^ Indian troops wcie scut abioad to Egy]>t, 
yingaporo and other plac-cs. With a genuine desire to consult and respect Indian 
opinion there would have been no didiculty m convincing the Indinii public about 
the necessity of this mo\<). Eurther when war was actually doidarcd a secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately calk'd to ai'quaint 
India with all aspects ol the qiicstion, and India would have bciiomc a belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere iiat ot the fhiUsh (Jovcinmcnli. The vanotis 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Soaelary of State (‘oiild have liccn 
made then, though iicihaps in a ditfercnt Lone and in more conciliatory pinascs. 
(Jovoniittcnt shoulu not have dopended merely on the oHhis of help Irom Indian 
Pniu'cs —those are naturally 1o bo expected as a matter of course —but should have 
(lone something to appeal to the heart of the Indian pc(q>lc. 

But Ciovcrnmcnt api^oars to have taken merely a formal and legalistic, view 
of its position ami immediately declared India a belligeront. 'riiis reading of the 
situation appears justified from a consideration of the declarations made by 
Hidiatmu Uarulhl and Bandit Jawabarlal Nehru immediately on the dcidaralion of 
wan But imagination is the last thing our (bvouininnt posseBscH and 
a due opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip* 

CoNdjiisss Dkmand Fon a Urclaration 

But, if Oovorument did not show any imauination in dealing with the situation, 
T am alraid the Congress orgaai/4iUon allowed itself to ))c niwlK^d into a jiosition 
from winch osi‘ai>e is dinicult. While the first tlioiight ol the AJahiUma iiiid the 
ruiulit wore staiosuiiinhkc and generous, all this (‘hanged when the working 
commiUce of the Congress w'us called to discuss the situatioiu The cfh'fds of m ,1) 
jjsychology wore immediately apnarcut in such a meeting. Instead of confining 
itself to the war Bituation it made a demiind for mi immcdialo dcidaratiou of the 

war aims so far as they related to India. JNow it should have been olwimis to 

everybody that siudi aims could only be laul down in general terms, and delinite 

words or dates were impossible to aunouiK'o while the war was jnst in it,s initial 

staf^es. Nobody can prophesy the aiTual situation at the end of the war, (lovern- 
ment put forward, not only as a mere debating point but as u real difUculty, the 
existeu(‘c of communal tension as the main obHUude in the way of giving a cuto- 
goii(*al iindcrtuking. The Congress should not have laid itself open to siudi a retort 
or made su<dv a fani*A£ul or nupracticahle demand .as the convocation of a conslitucnt 
oBsmubly. It should have addrossod itsoU to the task of achieving [nndu-Mosleiu 
unity and not imlnlgcd in a wordy warfare with Mr, Jinnah liy means of declara- 
Uons, statem(‘nts or articles in the Hanjan^ all of winch have merely resulted in 
making Uie commumd tension even greater. It sliould^ have taken <iovernnmut at 
its word when it said that the aim oi Uio British [)olic,y was the ('Hl.al)hsUm(‘nt of 
dominion stntns in India und replied Homewhat as follows, ‘You say that you wish 
to put India in the way of attaining Cull dominion stalus. Wo accept your glate- 
wxent at its full face value. But you know us well as wo do that it involves full 
preparedness to defend ourselves. Wo see the grave exUirnal dangers fn<nng India, 
What Immediate sterna you going to take to make India self-suflichnit in 
matters of defonco ? The acid tost of your boualides is a readiness to 
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help India in tins matter. Take Indian imblic opinion into full conlidcnce and 
lose not a moment in taking all necessaiy steps to organize the power of the coun- 
tiy both m men and resources. Above all, thercfoie, change drastically your defence 
and exteinal policy ; cease to regard India with suspicion, gi\e her your full 
confidence ; treat hci as an equal ; take steps to Indianise the army ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes toi your defence forces but make the army, air force and 
navy bioad -based on the whole of the Indian people , oigaiuzo Indian nidus tiics 
on a firm fooling iriespective of any tempoiaiy ill-effects on British industries ; 
start new industnes which aio oi basic national impoitance ; cncouiagc Indian 
sliii)ping and do not Lhwail it in the intoicsts of vested Butish caiufcal. Also give 
up your consuous or sul)-consciuus dc])endeiK‘o on the diMsinns among Indians for 
the continuance oi Biitish rule. Eiicoinagc the rulers of Induui Stales to intioduce 
resionsiblc guveiiimout there lu the same uay as in BiiUsh provinces. Do all thc.e 
things and the whole of India will rally liy to youi snle as one man.’ If the 
Cungress had taken some such line theie would have been no chance tor making 
debating ]roints as aio now being made on both sides. On the one hand such a 
piactical aUitiule would have been appreciated by the ])cople of England and the 
world in goiicLal, and India would have had the whole Biitish' people, who aie 
bioadly speaking, lovcis of democratic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a progiamme like Lins when fully (an led out would make India truly capable of 
Bwaia]“(*all it iiulo]iendcnce oi doinrnion status -and nobody would then be able 
to resist a demand lor it. Instead of such a practical and stiaightforvvard statement 
ot India’s demands which everybody can understand and accept as reasonable, the 
OongicBS, as is its wont, continues to harp on vague phrases and meaningless 
formulage which, e^'cn it accepted, will lead in future to endless dillicultics of 
interpretation and charges of bad faith on both sides. 

VlGEllOY’S OFFER OF CnANOB AT THE CENTRE 

In its insistence on words and foimuhe the Congress missed the 
]iossibility of making a great advance which could have been made without 

a great change in the Government of India Act. In his oiiginal statement 
the Viceroy olfiu’ed to form a consultative committee, on which ]>ublic opinion 
would be fully represented, to help in the prosecution of the war. The 

oflbr was so vague and so dependent on the personal prodiloclions of the autho- 
rities that it \vafl rightly rcjocdcu by all parties. In tlic succeeding disiuission with 
Mr, Gandhi, however, this ofler was cousidciably modified, and the VKicroy agreed 
to nominate ceitaiii pubiu‘. leaders to his Executive Couinnl. This offer was also 

(‘ontcmptiiously lojccicd by the Congress. To me it apjicars that this was a great 

mistake. This suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet rc9ponsil>lc to the legislature and a convention might have been established 
whereby it one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature ho would have had to resign. At present one of the gi*eat 
defects of our tiansitional machinery of government is the irresponsible and irre- 
movable peifionnel of the Central Government. For a le^al and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by Parliament to make tlie necessary alteiations in the Government of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impossible at tlie present moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proposal of the Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a very groat deal but it cannot at the same time be 
considered altogether inHignificant. It is the duty of practical men to take what- 
ever is offered provided it is a part of an accoptaole whole and use this part itself 
as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
sliows tlittt it attained its present form by gradual and even imperceptible steps 
during a period of over a liundri^d yeais. This is not the first instance by any 
means when the Mahatma has by his absurd insistence on formal terms lost a 
golden opportunity of getting a valuable step forward in the path of India’s 
progress. 

A CONSTITtrENT ASBEMBEY 

The insislenoe on a constituent Assembly seems to bo equally impolitic, The 
scheme can bo riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
diflicullies. It seems mugnificout to call such an assembly elected on adult suff- 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the electorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon compli- 
cate matters like the machinery of the Government of a vast country like India ? 
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Is it loo uncharitable to say that Ml*. Gandhi es]>Gcls to carry the uneduca+ed 
voter off his feet by means of a whiilwmd cami^aifiii in whic.h hioh-sounding 
words like truth, a/nmsn, Uharkha, dharma^ unlouchiibiUty leinfoLcod, if need be, 
by the threat of a fast, ^vould be used as slogans to give him a mandate to do what 
he likes ? Is it not likely that SLich a cami'aigii will load to intcr-eomraunal iiots 
unless there is previous undei standing with the leadcis of other parties ? Aheady 
theie have been seveial modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage; 
minoiities are to be given the right of separate election for the pinvosu of electing 
this assembly , Ibc question of wcightage has been left boautitully vague ; ihe cpios- 
tion of the repiesentation of Indian states has been iintoudipd ; the uay in \vlii(*h 
ininoriticB of opinion that do not bow the knee at the Khojiaon Hhnne are to lie 
repicsented has been left iincoiibulcied ; and a 'sast number ot ollici quoslions have 
been held over possibly to give a chan<*o to the Mahatma’s ‘inner vorc’ to exjui'SK 
itself. Several of these questions are to be first scUlcd, aecojding to Mr. Cuunlhi, 
by a consultation among the leadcis of the various parties, oi c^’en liy the a^^ard 
oi the Govoinmont which it is intended to replace. It such an agreenumt is poHsi))le 
on these vital picliminaiy points in rogaid to the foimation ol the consUtnent 
aBScm])ly by a Inendly discussion between the Icadin's or even lluough the licncvol- 
cut intervention ol (roveniincnt lisolt, what obje(‘,tion can there be to such ilisciission 
on the whole question of onr Loustituliou itscli ? U the thing is iiosstlde in one 
conncc-tion it should be possiljlc in another. I am reminded ol tlio and nl ions 
chemist who desiicd to discovei a icagent which could dissohe every solid snlibKincc, 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what j*ccci<lacle ho was goiug to 
store tins reagent. Is it too much to say that i\Ii\ (laiulln is like Dus (‘hemist who 
does not sec such a hriicU(*al objection to Ins ambitious scheme? 'Ihc history of 
all constituent assouiolies, whenever they appear to hav(‘ siuttceded, shows that the 
ground was first of all fully propaied by inlormal discussion among all loaders and 
by sccuiing an almost complete pn^liminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
consideretl necessary, a foimal cac.het of apiuoval was [i^ivcn l,o it by moans of a 
constituent assembly if it could bo convoked. Many siicli anibiUous projer-ts have 
on the other hand led to boated disputes that cmlcil in nothin.'' as at the time of 
the l^rench ilevoluiiun. 

I am inclined to think that a more approprinio course for our Ictidt'rs would 
bo to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, sccni(‘<l to lie so 
promising, and get togctlier a small informal and niainvcalile coulVrcncc h],ij iha.(» 
which drafted the Nehru report. Even randit Jaw'ahurlal nuiy condescend to take 
a leaf out of his faUicr’s book. 

To me it apiioars to have been a tacti<*al mistake on tiu* part of Mio Gongjoss 
to insist at this juncture on a formal dcclaratum by (tovcuuiK'iit about tlio future 
system of govoinmont in India with a vciletl tluTut ol nou-cof)p<Talion, WJulc i 
say this I am ccpially (dear that Government ol its own ac('ord should have come 
out with au appeal and a declaration of ]K>licy which would havii stirml the ima- 
gination of the Indian pco}»lo and enlisted their lu'art, as I bclutvc tlu'ir liead 
already was, on the side of the de.mnmicK's wdindi had taken uj) arms m dehmee 
of freedom and iiiternatiojuil order, 'Thus there Ims buen a hmum table series of 
lost opt)ortuniLif^H on both sidcH, and instead oi (‘oulial cooptuation there has been 
interminable ami fruitless dlsoussiou in a huckstering spirit. Everybody know's that at 
the cud of the war everything will (diauge and fndia caiujot remain as It was* JCv(‘n as a 
result of the last war there occurred developments, which, liowever disappointing 
and halting, did mean some improvement and couhf have led to mmdi greater )>ro- 
gress, if OUT leaders as well as Govoinmcnt. had played the game in a spirit 
mutual understanding. Now 120 years have revolutionized the. whole outlook. 
Awakened India cannot bo disregarded any mote, and if it cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly ranges itself on the side of the allies, its future i)rogrcsH would have 
been assured It is not too lute even now. Tlic allies arc fiujeil with a problem 
far more diliioult than they were 2.0 years ago, and Indian sup))ort will (*(nmt a 
deal both fiom the moral and material point of view. TJm outlook of the llritish 
has ulso materially altered, and there would have been very lit-Uo opposition even 
from tic dio-hards of IJritaiii to a Tijdhial ehango iu India’s constitution, 1 must 
nodee another couBcquencc of the difforent attitudes taken on ihe one hand by Uic 
Congress and on the otlior by Muslim lcadei*« like Hir Hikandar Ilayat Khan and 
Mr. Tad-ul-IIuq and by Uie Indian Btates. When after the war there is renewed 
consideration of the Indian problem, British statesmen will ne<'cssanly be infiuonced 
by this contrast, and at least nnconscionsly, tholr weight will be on the side ol 
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those sections and against the large mass of nationalist India a very large pro- 
portion of whom aie Hindus. Hindus already have had to make unieaflonable 
concession s to those sections in the form of weightage and dispropoitionate repre- 
sentation in seivices and legislatures to seciiie theii support ; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own difficulties in future aud make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it need have been ? 

Working of Provincial Democracy 

Eight provincial CTOvernmcnts in which Congress bad a big majority have been 
ruling their piovinces tor over two ycais and have now lesigiicd. In seven of those 
provinces C-Juveriiors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 
four provinces responsible dcmocuulic govcinmcids are still tuiictioiiing. It is now 
time to take slock of the situation and examine the piospects ol deinociacy in 
India. In the tiisL place the feuis entertained by the Biitish die-hards about the 
tiuusfer ol law and oubu to populaily elected ministucs have on the wliolo proved 
nntounded. Thoipeli theic have been many eoiuplaints, some of them with a subs- 
tiatum ot tiuth but most of tiicui without, any loiindalion, one can say in general 
that lesponmblc govern men t in the provinces has piovcd moderately successful. The 
Ministcis have 'woikodhaid and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs ol iiioidiiiabi hiury, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidate their own party lather than advance the interests of the country as a 
whole and conciliate miiuuitics, have been hut too evident. Policies have been 
followed and legislation has been enact ed which iiavc not produced all the cifei‘,ts 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to iide roughshod over classes in 
wdiich their opponents have predominance. In spite ot high" sounding phrases on 
tihoir lips most of the mimstiics have not shown themselves to be belter than the 
previous bureaucratic Govern men Is in tho distiibution ot j>atronago or to bo above 
manipulating ndcH and regulations to get their own suppoiteis out of tight corners. 
I’ho old trick of appointing committees oi commissions of investigation to get 
rid for tlio time being of unpleasant questions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been eunrely iorgotteii oi oven explained away. Financial 
commitmeiita have been made which it would bo very dilUcult to meet in their 
entirety. Home of the miuoriUeH have ])ocn rubbed on the wioiig side, and they 
feel so (lisgiiuillud that they arc oxpiessing their d(‘light at the resignation of the 
ministries. Hoetioiud, linguistu^ and class lavouiitisui is not unknown. There has 
been a rocnidescencc of ('onuuuiuil tenhioa. With all these ciriticisms the single 
Inot lliat tho Governors Iiavc not felt tlieinKohcs called u[)on to exercise, their re- 
served powers owing to any serious invasion of the lights of minoiities shows that 
tho machine of provincial jiiitonomy can work, even though crcakily. Ihcre is 
reason tf> liope that if tho cic<;ted legislatures and their rcHpousible cabinets arc 
allowed to work in full independence, unfettered by extraneous interference, demo- 
cracy will bo found to have a suilablc soil in our country. 

Tm^ALITARIAN TENDENCIES 

The great clanger to dcmn(jra(‘y in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalilarianism )>oi,h in tho OongrcBs and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy tlio elected repiescntalivcs must rcalijce their responsibility 
to theii oicctois, and the ca])inet to the edeeded representatives. If by the interposi- 
tion of an cxi.rancons auilmrity tlie sense of this rosnonsibility is deadened, 
domoc.racy cannot be said to be stable whatever external fa<'auo it may have or by 
whatever name it may (diooHO to cull itself. Tho OongresB ministries in tho eight 
provineoH could not by any si, retch of imagination ho called rca]>onsihle to tho 
members of their legislatiiTv'S or the piimary electors, They are tho bond slaves 
of a simdl junta called tlio Barliamenlary Committee and ot tho Mahatma who 
really controls all organisations of the Congress and whose word is law. The 
eloxdors are only oxpecteil to vote once iu live years for tho candidates representing 
Congress and take part in periodical demon slrations for the greater glorjr of tho 
Mahatma or any of his hen oilmen of greater or less importanoo. As for the 
Congress members of the legislatures Theirs is not to question why, theirs is but to 
vote and lie’ often to their own convictions. All this goes under tho name of 
discipline which is said to bo necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
character. By tho way this continued use of military language Jn the mouth of 
the apostle of ahimsa appears to mo to bo mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
discipUno in any organised body of individuals, but it should bo so exorcised as 

37 
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not to kill all sense of self-respect or independent judgment. I can understand the 
Coa< 2 :rcss laying down general lines ot policy and comparing notes at intervals* 
But when it comes to one member ol the Pailiamentary Committee mlerfeiing in 
the choice o£ the personnel of the cabinets, or m the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matteis of appoint- 
ments great and small, in three oi four provinces, we are no longei within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dieadfully close to Fascism or Nazism* 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
IS ‘Mussolini is always right’ , the Nazis are taught that ‘Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’, in the Congress organisation fiom the humblest piimary 
member of a village Congress committee to the Premier of a province eveiybody 
has to regard the view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the lefusal in Apiil 1D37 to foim mmistiies unless 
the Govepmeut gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding powers, and 
the decision to form such mmistnes in July ot the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both piaiscd by the obedient Oongiessmcn as the highest 
exhibition of statesmanship. The decision to fast at Eaikot and the decision to 
give up that fast a few days later without much having hai)pened in the inteival, 
both sent our paliiots into ecstacies as supreme illustrations of JMahatmaic grandeur. 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the pcrtcct type of what is varying 
and changeable, but ho obviously never came acioss a Mahatma in those primitive 
days I Seriously, this absiud veneration lor the woul oi an individual, however 
eminout, is the absolute iiogatiou of the democratic ideal. We have m our count] y 
but too many of such deitieil men and Iho hosts of their misguided devotees: but 
they generally wear a icligious garb. But demociatic politics’is a piactical busi- 
ness based on histoiy, loason and experience ; it should not iind a place for such 
supermen whethoi they aro called a Duce, a Fuhier or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express symi>athy for democracies fighting for freedom, we should 
take eate that we ourselves are unwittingly heading for the abyss of totalitaiianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies m some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations. 
Mr. Jinnah is claiming to be Muslim Mahatma whose woid is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to observe a day of thanksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of Mahatmaship, but ai»i>ears to be getting on. May 
one hope that the Muslims, with their long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this undesi table aspect of the Congress organization ? What demo- 
ciacy wants are capable, farscciiig and statesmanlike leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital ‘L.’ 


Hindu-Moslim Tension 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
ot any alleged detailed charges I think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
serious and cannot geneiully be substantiated. Of couiso m any particular place 
small matters loom largo, and continual leijotition oi siuh charges moioascB the 
irritation. If anybody is bent on finding causes for gioiising he can always find 
them. But sensible loaders slioukl take caie not to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to such matteis and should try to smooth out su(‘h differences. But owing to 
the strained rolsitions exactly the opposite (iouisc is being followed. On the side of 
the majority party there is too gicat an iiisistenco on non -essentials which aie 
being represented as matters of vital national conr;ci*ii. Thus the stress hud upon 
the Congress fiag and the atUaiipts to fon'O it down u]>on all as a national (lag 
leads to the i\IuHlim Leagmj insisting upon its own flag. After all a flag is a mere 
nymbol, and it shonhl bo a sjinbol of unity rathci than ol <liHcord and I heme the 
rocciil* dcclaiatioii of tho Mahatma that it shcnihl uf)t be hoisteel at any place i£ 
there is any objection to it will be strictly followed by all Congrossmen* Tho 
same is the ense witfi tlie Bando Mataram song, tho Oliaiklia and Khaddar and 
Gandhi (*ap, All these may bo very good in llioir way ))ut the attcinjits to fonm 
them down iho throats of others oven though they may be in a mimeacal minority, 
only help to accentuate tho tension. When the larg<u- and more vital (luostioas 
have lieen eatisfaotorily settled and there is a general fiioling of friendliness every- 
where, it would not be very diilic>ult to devise a national ilag or to have a national 
anthem acceptable to alL I am not particularly attracted by a sjieciai party uniform 
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as it Bcems to l)e an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the Fascists and 
Nazis ; still I consider that a generally accepted national dicss will add to the 
solidarity of the country* though this should evolve ot itself lathci than be specially 
invented and toiced upon eiybody. Biniilar leinaiks can bo made about the Viday 
Mandir scheme and other alleged causes ot diffcicnce. ddie leaders should try to 
keej) such matters in the backgiouncl latlier than bung them piomincntly forward. 
But unfoitunai-cly this is exactly -what is often not being done. 

The main cause of all this tension is however the amoui' p}op7e of both sides. 
The Congiess considers Itself entith'd to j’e]»icsent the wdiolc nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be iccngnised as the only body ropic- 
seuting the Muslims. To an oliscivcr who is in ncitlioi of these cam])S it seems 

that while theie is some sul)s1ratum of tmtli in both these claims they cannot he 

fully sustained. The Oongicss is undoiihtedly the biggest and best oiganistid 

political body in the country. But it cannot bo (‘onflidcietl as the sole leiacHcnta- 

tivc of all sections. In spile of the i)icheji('c in it ot a few Miiblims and lu Bjute 
of vaiious attempts at mass contiu t with them, one must admit the large )>ody ot 
Muslims do not icgard it as ie]>reseiiting tliemschcs and do not consider their 
inteicHts safe in its hands. This may be an nnieasonalilc attitude on their pait, 
hilt it is absurd to dimy its cxistoiice. The landloids and capitalists have 
also not joined it m any lingo luinibcis. We Lilicrals also do not belong 
to it though we aie alvays i»re]>incd to siippoit many individual items 
in its inoiiianime. Ta sjntc ol the ]>uusc-worthy etlbils of the Mahatma 
tor the uplift ot the iJaiijans IIkuo is, I believe, a feeling among ilicm that 
the sympathy of many Oongicssmen is only skin-d^'cis and it is undoubted 
that Dr- Ambodkar, tlicir undispntcfl loinlor, has not identified Inmsidf with Congress 
activitioH hkc the Hanjau Bevak Baugh int<‘n<lcil for thoir advance. On the other 
fiaiid the Kisan movoniont and the luliour moNement arc undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods of tlio Congiess. tlunigh tlicy may not in all cases have tomally 
separated from them. Idio (Nmeress cannot entiiciy ie[)resnnt cither the large liody 
of progrcBsive Himlu oianion icpiehonb^d bylMi. HuMirkar, lUiai Pannanand and Dr. 
Moonje, or the huge though (‘onipiuativclj silent body Sanalaiu Ihndim who 
sigh tor the roA'ival of *in<*icnl Hindu cnllnie. 1 leave out ol aiu‘Ount (lie question 
of the attitude of the ludiun States and Ihcir peoples, thoneh any national polUhuI 
movement lunst imdudc tlu^ni in its purview. In view of all these lacts iho (-ongicss 
<!annot <*Iaim to be the sole leiu’eseiitative of India, tlioiqdi it is llie. most Impoitant 
single ]iolita*al body in tin* country and I hough it can command lingo nuijorilies in 
many provinces, which pcihaps is pnrlly e\i*Iaiiied by lh<‘ geiu'ral riMsteiU'e of aingle- 
memliored iamstitueneieH which tend to h'uvc miiioiihes unrepjcscntcd aud also by 
the glamour aUa<‘liii)g to Mr. (luadhPs numo ami personality. 

The Musoim Lkaoue 

It is UTi necessary to examine in the same del ail the claim of the Muslim Longue. 
But in this case also it may bo goneinlly luhuittcil tiiat it is tho most impoitant 
organisation among the IMusHiim. Dwiiig to tho intense background of religion, 
dissidents among them are not so vocal as in the case of the Congicss, though one 
<‘an name the Hnias, tho Momins and others as at least indiirerent to the J-ieiigue. 
Jt is prolialilo also that many of the younger ediuaded MiisHms are not. attracted to 
the l^eagiic, partly bceauso they are not fanatically religious and partly licmusc they 
consider that a national mov(*ment must have a liroadm- liase than mere religion, 
Tlicro is also an apprciuabh* number of nationalist Muslims whose louder is Maiilanu 
Abul Kalam Azad, of Communist- in hided MusIuuh who are attracted by BolsJievism, 
ainl of Muslim icfoTmcrs who legard modern Tuikcy of Kamal Ataturk as au 
example to lollow. It may be said in gmieial terms that (ho claim of tlic Muslim 
League is as woU or as ill-foumk^d as the chum of the (jongress. When tlicre is 
any disinclination to accept Uicse claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend njjon actual work and the intrinHic merit of their progranimeB for thoir 
tacit acceptance by all, But botii bodic's arc now making these idaims a matter of 
lircBtigo, and when in any dispute prestige comes in, commonsouso and sanity arc 
sure to go out. 

BkoADENTKO OONOR15HS OABmETS 

How to solve this quoHiion of strained Iliiidu-Mushm relations is the question 
of tlie hour. The immediate causes of riots are wollknown ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, couversion and other religious or quasi-religious matters con, X 
I bcilevc, be settled if there Is a will to settle them on the part of the leaders. 
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The real cause is political in uatuie. Muslims feel that being in a minority 
they are likely to be oppicssed by the maiority community. This is leally an absuid 
idea, as in political matters Hindus do not gencially act unitedly as Hindus but 
are divided into many parties and sections, fust on the scoie ol political and econo- 
mic differences o£ outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions ot caste, 
language, religious opinions and province. They aic not kijown to act together, and 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well gioundcd. 

But taking facts as they are, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight provinces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission ofc one or two Muslims vho do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their eomiilaint but is an added giievance, 
in that it is an obvious attempt to divide the Muslims by offers ot place and position 
to non-iepresentative Muslims. On the other hand they contend that m the 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a maionty the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of straw but arc peoide ot weight nr their community. 
I am inclined to think that theie is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members ot cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own community in the same way as the Hindu members to theirs. The 
Congress ma]oiity rely upon the principle of ioml rcsiionsibility and aie keen on 
preserving stiict paity diseii)line. It, theretoic, will not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prepared to sign the Congress luedge, put on the 
Congress uniform, and accept, at least iu name, all Congicss principles and piacticos 
all ot which arc not political in chaiacter. It seems to me that the hist step to 
ease the inpired amou? propre of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and practices, 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme ot political and economic 
measures which it desires to cairy out within the term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is prepared generally to accept this programme, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may haiipcn that on one or two 
points there may be a di/feicnce of view, but on such questions tice vote should bo 
allowed and the decision should be left to the unrestricted judgment of the Assembly 
without the use of the parity whips, Such a freedom ot voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and I know of at least one instance where even in the 
Morley-Mmto Councils a member of the Executive Council was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain fiom voting on the Ooveinmont side, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that this abstention led to the defeat of Government by one 
vote. It may be generally expected that when a body of intelligent men, drawn 
together by a general consensus of views, woik daily together in intimate association, 
such cases will not be ficquent and there will be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Command with a high hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institu- 
tions there must bo a desire to treat every opposition with respect and to yield on 
points on which the opposite 3 >arty makes out a good case m debate, oven thougli 
it is against the previous decision of the party m power. The laige majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven provinces appear to have turned its head, and its 
want of consideration to its opponents had made all minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument can avail, people’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-constitutional ways of action. The Congicss party in the IcgislaturcB 
should learn the lesson of the saying, It is good to have a giant's strength, but it 
is cruel to use it like a giant.’ 

Some modification of the rigorous party discipline seems to bo called for if the 
injured feelings of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
great deviation even from tlie strict democratic practice of England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to Lovm national Governments without giving up 
their own fundamental principles. Cannot India try various now metho<ls and 
work ^ out a system which will best suit its own peculiar conditions? The one 
most important point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
and ^ottomic platforms and to do away with communal parties altogether. This 
^5? winning; each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 

strength of huge majonties is not the host way of attaining the object, It may be 
worth while studying the constitution of a country like 8witsfierland where tiuree 
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clearly maikccl linguistic divisions of the countiy have long learnt to work in 
harmony for the good of llie iMotheiland. Thcie the German, the Picnoli or the 
Italian speaking coiisLitnciits ol the population do not chcrisli any extia-tcnitoiial 
loyalty to Geimany, France oi Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies m their own land* llioie all tho three languages aic Heated alike by the 
state, noi is theie any distiuelion between the lioman Catholic or Piotestaiit 
populations so far as then country is concerned, 

The Defeitcb rROEEBM 

I earnestly trust iliat the leaders of tho Conguss, the Muslim League and 
other parties and sections in the country will come logcthei and in a ronciliatoiy 
spiiifc woik out the eountry’s piogiaramc joi tho hiture. lie(‘nminatioii must be 
avoided and a detci mined dibit must bo made to leach a settlement. Theie may 
be some dillunlties fioin the Ibitifib Ooveiimient, but in tlic piescnt state they wull 
surely not be iiisupciable. Ilriiaiii lias leaiiud tliat a siiong and eonicnfed Jiulia, 
an India which as an equal paitner in the Piitish conuuoinvcallh of nations, is a 
gieat asset to the whole structuie 

In the long lange xiiogiamme to be earned out the defence ])Toblem must 
nainially loom the largest. 'Iho aimy should have to he fomplctoly Indianiyed, 
its standing stinngth xirobalily inci eased and its liaincd reserves multiplied mani- 
lold, In a woild iull of nations aimed to the teeth and icgardless of any saiu lions 
except those ot foicc, Iiulia cannot continue to bo weak and delenccless. Its vast 
population must lie made nnlitary-mindcd, its young educalod men should bo 
trained in the aits of modem warfaie and should ha\e all oppoit unities for a 
military career. 

1'he distiiudinn between enlisted and iion-onlistod clauses or between military 
and non-mihtaiy castes should be at once abolislied iJiiiing the gicat war young 
meii from the ollicc desk who had no idea of military duties bc(‘aruo eflicient olheers, 
Holdicrs, Hailors or pilots after a shoit tiainung. \Ndiy cannot the same be possible 
in India V In this connection 1 would once again urge the necessity of making 
a modicum of military tunning com]udsory for all uiuveisity sludcnts. f And it 
IS interesting to observe that on the motion of a dislinguished Liberal, J)i* 0. B* 
Mahajani, )>rineipal of the Fergiissou College, Ihona, the Eombay Legislative 
(Jouncil passed a resolution this your nceepUng this, and I iindorstund that it was 
Jonvaidcd with a favoiuablc recoin uiondal ion by the CongresH Govcriiment to iJie 
iiovernincnt of Imlia* I hope ciuly a<5tioii will he taken in this matter. 1 If they 
arc requiied to do this, tlierc will he less opposition to extend nulUaiy training to 
other classes I do not propose uuivcmil comunlsum at tins stage but I carncHtly 
plead for a wider disseminatiun of military ideas and disci]diiu! among the mass 
of the people, bueh measures will ho iisefnl not only fiom tho military ideas and 
discipline among tho mass of tho people* Hudi measureB will be nsoful not only 
from tho military point of view, but they will increase the economic and moral 
OrlK‘iency of the people of the country. 

The Air arm is now perhaps the most vital element of national defonec, and 
India IS most hackwmd in this respect. A laige increase in the Indian Air Force 
is immediately called for, and, as a background for this, civil aviation must be more 
widely encouraged* Indians can make good pilots, engineers and teihnicians, but 
(mvernment must be made to take all measures to use this ability which is lying 
unuHcd. An air force will in all piobahihty not be bo costly as a large navy for 
which for many years wo shall have to depend upon Britain m tho main* At tho same 
time the ruclimontary organisation called tho Indian nav> of prcfiont must bo a good 
deal expanded, and Indians should lie taken in largest number for all muks. and 
It should be completely lndhaiisc<I at no distant dale, Uiough for tho moment wc 
shall want tho help of capable ofiicers of tlio Brilish navy with its long glorious 
traditions to tain our own oflicors and men. I realise that all these developments 
will (tost far more than at present ; but 1 am convinced that when Indians feel 
that ihoy are the necessary stops to the attainment of their full political stature, 
there will be little serious objectioii io them on their part. India be convinced 
that there IS a genuine, earnest and well-planned programme and there will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices* 

INDUSTEUL PdANJSINO 

^ Defence, however, requires not only men in tho fighting services but complete 
inilnstrial orgaiusatiou to provide munitions and other material* h'or this riurpose 
mdustnal planning is as necessary as tho training of porsonnol. 1 am very glad to 
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see that the Congress executive has appointed a national planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaliarlai Nehru, and I hope it will 
lay down a comprehensive piogiarame and that provincial and central Goveinments 
will carry it out vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactoiily, he will 
be doing far moie foi the country than any amount of polemical reciimination* 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restiict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries. Just as wide-s]jread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an etlicicnt air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy* On several points we aie likely to come into conflict 
with vested foieign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand tor such national reorganisation as well as tor political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Federation 

It is not my desire to speak at any great length on purely political reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in^ the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be fedcial in stuiclure with the suboidinate administrations having 
clearly maiked functions. I am m favour of a stiong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a lissiiiarons tendency in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessaiily have to form 
component parts in such a tcdeiatioiu When we find that the best minds of 
Euiope aie groping towards a Euroi>ean Federation, in Avhich the present indepen- 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, wc should bevvarc of prei)aring trouble for oui- 
selves in future by cnticnehing the com]Joncnt units ot an Indian federation too firmly 
m their paiticulaiist privileges. One ot the great drawbacks ol the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tendciuess for the lights of the 
components of the Fedeiation, and the Indian Stales in particular are to make hard- 
ly any saciifi.ceB for the privileges of joining it. ITioy are looking too much to 
their treaty rights and pieiogativcs. But modern political thought requires that 
there must be some easily piacticablo method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its piescnt deidoiablo condition because the pjovisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impiacUcable or weie not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imjjenal diadems have toi)plod down m the dust, and their weai’eis 
when not physically liquidated are in exile, Indian ruleis should not insist too 
much on then outworn treatu's oi depend u|)on a loioign govenimcut lor Bupjiort, 
They should intioduce reforms m tlicir States and bung tlicir jicojde at least up 
to the political level of their ncighbouis in Biitish proviiu'es. Some of the fai- 
sighted among thorn aie alioaily Kking inutins to efloct tins cliangc, but they all 
should bcstii thciuBclvcs in gooil time, loi the march of events may otheiwisc bo 
too strong tor them. The BiiUnh Tiuliaii piovincos also must adiust tiicir provincial 
ambitions to the supreino lU'cd oi having a strong centre. In every tcdciation 
there is generally a well marked (l(‘injin*ation between the central and the pro- 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name Uic interests of the centre 
must oidinunly prevail ultimately against its huboidinato mcmlicr. 

Need op Ade-partieh Oonfeuenoe 

The need of the hour is 1o Rcctiro peaceful j>olitical evolution in India. It m 
not to bo eecuTcd by the deliviu-y of polUi(‘al ulnmatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one seellon, or by loo great an iiihisUmh^o on tn^aties or 
vested lights, or by any laneifnl tlieones of nuMiil supenoril.y or Mi}>afity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of strife and turmoil, it will leave liehimi 
it unsavoury memories wliicdi will liamiier fut,uro progress, Iho liest way is for all 
mrties, the Govern men t, the ('ongrcHs. the ]\Iusliin the Hindu Sahha, the 

Bchedulod clussos, the Jiberiils and otJier sections, to come together in a spirit oi 
friendliness and Jiammer out a solution hy compromise. 

all parties understand th.at loo great an insistence on thoir own 
claim^ IS likely to harni the wliolc struct uro. that a free and honoiirahlo 
association with the Bnlish Commonwealth of Nations is to ho proh'rr^ 
to a nommally indoi^ndont oxisteneo which is hound to ho preearious in tlio actual 
state of the world, that rcligioufl eonHulcratums should bo kept' out of practical 
questions of politics and economics, that lull liberty of the individual is a goat 
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woith Btiniiip; foi, and that the raisou cletn^ of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the uidnidiial, it will bo possible to reucjh a pcaoelul solution of the Indian problem* 

In a conference of this kind the Libeials have an essential part to play. Thens 
is the only paiiy wlin-h is not based on icln^ious affdiatiotis and which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution, btill I am sui'e Indian Libeials will 
be proi>arcd to co-opeiate whole-heuitcdly with any or all sections whatever may be 
theii theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a jireat fntuic lies bcfoie their conntiy and that their 
countiy will make its own contiibntion to the pro^t'rcbs of the w^oild. The world is 
foi the moment out ot ioint Put it is only by a wise application of bioad libe- 
ral piinciples that it will once nioie ))e£;in to ticad the wxll-tued ]»ath of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition tor seciuin<; the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions lelntinfi. to Tndia’H constitutional pro‘i,iess 
as these are at piesent occupyiiiii most attentioirin the (Otiiiliy, I liave left myself 
no time to spc'uk at any l(uiji,th almut laatleis ol Ic^i^isUition and administiation, 
l)Oth in the Cciituil and j"io\incial npheio Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affc<*t the jeal happiness ot the ]»eopJo and determine the pacjo of the 
counLi>’B ino'Aiess. Hut I sitokc about many of Llicm fifteen y(‘ajs a^o and do not 
wisli to lepcat my8<di’ rnoic than J can liclp, IMoi cover, la our Ic^iislat urc, they 
loceivc detailed consideration, though tinfoi Innately the point of \iew of the Libeials 
is often not ad<‘qnatoly cxpicsscd owniijj; to their absein e tiom the le<;islatuicR. Buell 
questioiiB icfci to tenancy Ici^islation, to M'henies lor diht icdomption, to industrial 
disputes, to rtiial reconstruction, to icoi<*.aiusalion of ediu'ation of all grades 
(including the VVardha Bc.hemc), to the introdm tion of inohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movements of iiKhvidiials and meetings and free 
expression of opinion by the jiiess, to interference with ordiimiy pioeesscs of law, to 
the diBtnhution of patronage, to the tieatment of (he services, to the day-to-day 
relations between communities, to the uplift ol the f>(du‘diilcd classes, to Bhia-Bunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, <feo., 
to industrial planning, to road dcvolopnienl, to the administration of lailways, and 
to a host of otlier matters. While on many of tlnsc (picstiona tlu! aims of goveni- 
Tuents are admiiable, tlio way in which they aie Ixung carried out leave much to 
bo desired. On all these questions the Liberals have a dclinite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to nnnain stagnant and desire to move wnth tJie times ; on the 
other they gencially eschew shock lat)ti(‘H. lii‘',lisounding‘ phiases and method of 
jobbery, graft and impiojier patronage. 'I'hey put every (inestion to the test of general 
good, dealing toiiderly, fmt not too tendeily, with vested interests, hut realising at 
tlic same time the need for well -considered changes. They liavo an intense belief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with himilar hbcity for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. I’hc leaven 
of liberalism ns we reprosent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and folfc. 

The times re/]tiirG that Liberals shoiild bestir thomseh^cs and spread their views 
among a much wider section of the pnhli<j than wo unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disappointments and uegle(‘t w^e may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the peoidc all the time, and 1 am sure that the 
innate prfl(di<*al sense of our people will ere long come hack to the gospel ojf 
rational progress, iutUvidnal freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Bluill wo not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? 


Proceedings & Resolutions — 28lh. & 29th, December 1939 

The Liberal Party’s Losses 

The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing 

(«) The National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Kumar Bajendra Hingh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the IT. P. Government, 
who was a prominent mombor of the Liberal Party and rendered meritorions 
services to the country. The Fedoi-ation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved family. 
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[b] The Federation records with sorrow the deaths of Mr. A. V. Patwardhan 
a foundatiou-member of the Servants of India Society, who specially iutciestcci 
himself in the question of Indian states ; Bir Hormos]i Diiishaw who was a 
member of the party ever since its loundatiou and a groat philanthiopist * 
Mr. S. S. Persha a member of the Tclugu community of Bombay ; and 
Dr. Sir Nusorwanji H. Ghoksey of Bombay, all of whom were staunch Liberals 
and rcndeied valued services to the country. The Federation offeis its most 
sincere sympathy to the members of the beieaved families. 

International War 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the following resolution 

The Fedciation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by the 
totalitarian states against smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
victims. The Federation consideis that Britain and France are lighting Geimany 
in the cause of democracy and ficedom and feels that Iiiilian sympathios are 
on the side of demociatic nations and that the whole of India wishes that then 
elfoits will be crowned with buccgbs 

The Federation appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause lor 
which the demociacics are lighting. 

The Federation is coiivnicod that the laigci inteicsts of India aie bound 
lip with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause ot den)oc«acy and 
freedom, but in oider to enable India to put loitli its wholchcai tcil support tlie 
imagination ot the peo))lc should ho eaptiucd by change m the attitude ol tlic 
Bntish Government legaiduig the lutiue ot India. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Mr, V, N* ChandavatAar (Bombay) next moved : 

The National Liberal Fodeiation of India, having fully considered the state- 
ment issued by his Excellciu'y the Viceroy and snbstapieni olhcial statements, jjoth 
in pjnglaud aud India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisi‘a(‘tory 
inasmuch as they 

(a) Do not go beyond the }ioHitioii taken up in J017 aud imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominion Status to an indcliulto and distant future and do not 
envisage its achievement within a definite period in the near luture *, 

(b) Leave the centre irresponsible as it is at present ; 

{(1) Give to the minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 
progress ; 

{d) Make the admission of a large Indian clement into the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council conditional on the settlement of the communal prubhmi in the pio- 
vinces, although this was not a condition prccoileut to tliu cstablislimeut ol 
Federation under the Govern nuMit of Fiidia Ac.t, lOljf) ; 

(fit) Ignore the urgent need for the rapid iiatiionalization of the Defence forces 
in all thoir liranclies. 

(2) The Consultative Oommittcc as proposed by the Vic.croy, the obieet of 
which was to win Indian snpi)ort in the prosec.ution of war, couhl be no subsUtutc 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to appeal to the people. 

Dominion Status 

The next resolution on Dominion Status was moved by Mr, J, V. Dasu 
(Calcutta) 

This Federation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 
should be so amended 

(a) As to luovide for the cstablislimcnt of complete responsilile govonmumt 
in the provinces aud on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may autonmd- 
cally become a Dominion within the meaning of tlic Balfour Declaration of 1920 
and of the wStatuto of Westminster on the conchision of the war; and {b) As to 
secure to the subject of Btates, the right of election of Btate rcpioBontatlvcs. 

(2) That in tlie moanwhilc inmiodiate steps should b(‘ taken to nationalizo the 
army so as to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Hiatus* 

Framing of Future Constitution tor India 

The Liberal Federation is strongly of opinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians tiiemsclvcs but consnlers that die idea of the 
proposed constituent assembly is impraoticablo and is likely to retard our progress. 
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The Federation therefore suggests that a conference be convened in India by 
his JMajosty’s Uoveiiiment for fianiing the constitution and that it should bo com- 
posed oi : (i) The rcpiesentatives ol elected members of Piovincial and Central 
m Butish India elected on the basis of pioporiional representation, 
(j) rho ici)rcsciitati\cs of elected members of legislatures of Indian States* (3) The 
xuleis of maior States or their ministois invited ]>y the Viceroy and the reprcBcnt- 
ativos of other l^iinces elected by the Cliambcr of Princes. (1) Representatives 
elected })y landholdoib’ associations, associations lejircsenting tiadc and commerce and 
asBOi lations icpiesciUing agncultiual and industrial liilrour. (13) A certain number 
of t.h(i nicmbciB of the Conference to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such inteicstb and \ie\vs as may otherwise go unieprcsentcd. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

The National Lilicial Fcdeiat,ioii places on record its great disappoin traent at 
and in'otest against the manner in which PiOMiicial (•TO\einmcntfl including Congress 
Ministucs have tailed lu ciiiiy out scpaiation of the Executive fiom the Judiciary. 

It (‘onsnleis the retunn lu gently nccesaaiy and urges that compr tensive 
schemes scpaiatiiig the two iiiiictious be carried into eilect as eaily as possible. 

Defence 

1. The National Lihcial Federation stiongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s (lovoinmcnt (a) to gne an exlcndod meaning to Indian Defence by 
makuig India sluiro williout her consent in the icsponsibility of defending Hiiiga- 
poro and Egjpt allhougli no such ri'sixmsihility has been laid on the shouldeib of 
any ot the poniinions vitally intercBled in the defence of those places, (b) to ticat 
ouo-tcnUi of the ainiy in India \iLtiially as an Jmpeual Rcseive for utili/,ation 
oulsido India in detonce oi Ih’itiHli jxihseHsions hetw'ocu Eeypt and Singapore, and 
(<‘) to make Iiulia liable tor the payment of the maintenance charges of this Re- 
borvii oven wlum it is i mployed in cleicnec ot these possesbions* 

2, In spite of the heavy burden oi military cxpcndiUnc Iiornc by the country 
since the inception ot the British jiih% the Coveiiiment have utterly hiiled in ilieir 
duty lo c*<iuip tlui country adequately ioi detoiibivc lairposes. The Federation 
reiterates ils demand for (a) the rapid natioiiali/ation of the delencc forces of India 
involving the icpbu'euient ot liiiUc.h troops and the Uujid Air Foncliy Indian 
Land ainl An Foices and the sidistitiition of Imhan Jor Kurojican ollicers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Fori'cs of the country, (b) the icilistiibution of the cvistiiig defence 
oxponditurc so as to piovide moie money for the rajiid development of the 
Indian Air Force, the organr/atioii of defence against air raids wliidi has been 
rendered essential by the change, d international situation, the Fedoatron regiettiug 
that no steps have been taken in this dirrcaion and that the measures taken to train 
Indum idiots arc extremely imukviuatc sjiccially as compared witli those taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) tlio removal of i>rovinc-ial and (*lass rcstriclions regarding 
recruitment to the army, (d) a wide expansion, however possible on a conipiilsory 
basis, of the University Training Oorijs and the selection of cadets from the corps 
for admission to the Indian Military Academy, (c) tlie introduction of military drill 
and the cstulilislimont of cadet cori»B in schools in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the (Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extenshm of the Indian tciiitorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the people of this country 
moie self-reliant in the matter of dcfcn<*c and to make India sclf-sullieicnt so far 
as possible in rcgaid to the pioduc.Uoa of war materials. 

Indians Overseas 

O'cyl’on,— 3. The National Liberal Federation stirongly protests against the 
Ceylon Crovernmont’s policy of diacriraiiuition against Indians and their dmsioii. 

(a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Departments 
since April 3, IIKM, 

{h) to rotreneb Indian employees of more than five but loss thjin ten years 
of sci'vico on a ruidu) basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end of 1039* 

2. 1’he Fodoration fully supports the dotdsion of the Govornment of India 
to prohibit the emigration u£ Inuiau labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to secure justice to the Indian community. 

b^outh riyh'ca.— This Federation expresses its indignation and resentment at the 
continued ill-treatment of Imlians in Bouth Africa and the policy of segregation 
embodied in the Asiatic Laud and Trading Act although there was no proof that 
Indians were violating any of the existing statutes, or were resorting to illegal 
38 
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practices and although the Union Government have undertaken under the Cape 
Town Ao-recment to treat the Indian community as an mtegial part o£ the popula- 
tion of tile Union of South Afiica and to take stops to raise their position. 

This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
ffrievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the All-Fiji 
Indian Conference in November, 1938, and urges it to press his Majesty's 
Government to agree to the appointment ot an Agent to the Government of India 
in Fiji which, in the opinion of this Federation, is necossaiy to develop better 
understanding between the Government of India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the status oi the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the satisfaction of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty’s Government, 

ifaZnya.— The Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by the 
Government of India in stopping assisted emigration to Malaya as a piotcst against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourer's employed on plantations by the 
planters and urges it to prohibit all emigration of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case ot Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour, w 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the lights of the Indian community in Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India. 

Indian Consular Service 

(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the Biitish Empue as well as m foieign countiies, the National Libeial Federation 
of India is of opiiiioii that an Indian Consular Service should bo developed on the 
lines adopted by the Domiuions. , n • , 

(/>) Pendiug the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and Consular Corps from which 
Indians have been so far scrupulously excluded, 

Heform in the Indian Slates 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 

their Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 

legitimate aspirations of the people ot Indian states for civil and political liberties. 

(c) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states will realize m their own 
interest that, with the working of rcspoasiblc government in the T>roviuceB, it is no 
longer possible tor them to continue to administer their states on the exist, ing lines. 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, libeity of speech and of 
the press, freedom of association, an mdopciident judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 

War and Industrial Development 

The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be expanded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessai'y in the larger interests of the country* 
Rural Beonomie Development 


The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to securo 

(а) the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the adoption of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdings, 

(б) the embodiment in legislative enactraeiits of the mam princijdes of laud 
revenue assessment in provinces where this has not been done. 

(c) suhstautial aid in the development of industries, big and small alike, 

(ci:) a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country, 

(c) legislation for the more adequate protectiou of the labouring classes 
both in urban and rural areas, , ^ j • 

the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education for 

both provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health, 

pairticularly in rural areas- 



The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session — Nagpur — 27th. December 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
hold at Nagpur on the 27th. December 1939 and continued foi the next two days 
under the iiiesidcncy of Prof. Hmotdra Chandra Mukhetjec^ who m the course of 
hiB address said : — 

Bcfoio the piescnt war, British siibiccts of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the detenoe services and granted commissions, while Indian subjects of 
His Ma]csty were debarred fiom enjoying this privilege. Recently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now lesident m England arc concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be earned to its logical coneiusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as legards reciiutmcnt to the defence 
service under whic.b Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
3'hc Biitish administration docs not seem to have rcalisc<l how much India resents 
the existing jiolicy excluding Indians from positions of jesjionsibility in our 
own at my. It has disappointed tis that whcncvei we have asked that the oflicor 
ranks should be Indianised, we have been told that India cannot provide a sufii- 
cieiitly large number of educated young men with militaiy traditions and public 
school expel ion cc behind them, I have very carefully gone through the speeches 
made in both the House of Commons and the Jrfouse of IjOids by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the alisence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence problem, viz,, the throwing open of 
recruitment to members ot every province so long as they can satisfy the amy tests 
and the Induimsations of the oliicer rnnks. 

Indians have alw^ays been of opinion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuinenosH of her desiic to make India a partner in the Common wcalln is 
a radical change in her present defeuee policy, Wc feel that tlie British adniinis- 
tnition which has yet been unaiile to trust us fully will have only ii.sclf to blame 
if India, at any time, has i,o engage in a largo scale war with some aggressive 
nation inside her own frontiers and if the supi>ly of soldiers coming from Iho so- 
callcd martial raises fails. 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the puri)OBC of (treating a 
now world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India is 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter- 
national diilercnces is evident from the unanimous support accorded to the Biitish 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
in no uncertain terms their demand for indepcncence or its substance. 

Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment is |>orhap8 more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. From 190C onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a counterpoise against the majoiity Hindu eommuniw 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demauds 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The piivate 
correspondence of Lytton, Ourzon, Minto, Morley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montague and Macdonald may be said to have only extended tlie application of an 
already accepted principle. Its oulmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one-siaed Communal Award of 1938. 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob- 
lem or minimise its importance, we feel that the insistence on the communal cUiU- 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter* I shall f>o further and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stand often taken by some of our Mussalman biethien and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the eneoinagomciit received systematically fiom the 
British administiation than fiom any other circumstance. I believe that oiir 
Mussalman biethren far from labouiing under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favouicd almost eveiywhcre and 
that, at the expense of the majoiity Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, iiaitnotic and tin sighted among them, aio 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administiation, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and iccently oi Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 

I am constrained to add that the unusual eonsuleintion shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the ctToct anticipated, namely, of ]>ropiiiating onr Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the othci hand, they have displayed 
what I am regretfully compelled 1o call an increasing trncub'ncc and cvciy demand 
that has been made have seemed to whet their aii])ctitc tor more 

I most willingly admit that my obscivations do not ai)ply to CVC17 Muslim 
organisation , for in spite of the claims init lorwiiid by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative ot our Mussalman brethicn, ihcie arc other large, imiior- 
tant and influential organisations which do nut admit this to bo the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Miissalnian eommiinily. The im])ortance 
it has come to acquire in the eyes of the Biitish (Government is at least to a ccitiuu 
extent unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Mimliin League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer fiom any lack of sell -confidence* for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without imy one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Slussalman arc. No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with botli Jlmdus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further iiolitical progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an undoi standing, wc may take it lor granted that, for 
some time to come, we shall have to slop where wo are at present* 

1 contend that 4he dilfieultios duo to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated* Nor can they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
OongresB and the British administration approach the Muslim League and beg on(l 
beseech its co-opcration* In my view, the solution will come only when tho 
majority community and the liritish (lovcrnmcnt and otlior gioups which hold 
similar or identical views ropai’ding the dcsii ability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammering out a (‘onstifcution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any sordal and religions gioup including 
our Mussalman biethren. If Dumimou {Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it* It 
has ailso been pointed out from more than one quarter that tho liistoi^ of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded Irom India has succeeded and not 
preceded tho enjoyment of tho fullest measure of iudoiicndonce. 

One might well point out that it was in the middle of tho last war that tho 
pledge of ultimate l^ielf-f Government was given to India in tlio House of Commons 
in August, 1017, that tho Montaguc-Ohelmsford reforms were framed and published 
while lighting was still going on and that n beginning to implement them was 
made during the same periou, India would like to know what arc the circumstances 
which are preventing the adoption of a similar iKilicy if Britain is really dosirous 
of meeting India's wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Status to India immediately after the war and, as a proof of her good 
intcutions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few represontativo loaders 7 

■'Che fact that India has been drawn into llio conflict without any effort being 
made to ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian feelings. India's infoifor 
constitutional status in tho liritish Empire has hurt her sense of Relf-rospcct, Bbe 
realises that it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wishes to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being waged into which she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now, the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
joint eflforts of all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques- 
ts that the present deadlock has come, The view of our community is that £n^a 
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should give whatever help she can during the present struggle but that she ought 
to make it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and^ power 
politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Awaid and has offered to cithci give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result ot the visits paid by me to the 
different proviuccs ot India, I found that our community has elected its leprcsenta- 
tives to the piovincial Icgislatiues on a communal basis only where theie are 
predominantly largo Indian Ohiistian population. Elscw here, Indian Chiistians have 
voted in what aie called “geneial” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Chiistians to the legislatures as their repicsentaiivcs. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of icpoit fiom any quarter 
that those noii-Ohiistian leprcsoiitatives aic saciificing the intcicsls of their Indian 
Chiistian suppoitcrs in favour oi their uumeiically stiongei non-Chiistian sn^jpoiters. 
The absence of such icpoits lias been a source ot very gieat giaiilicatioa to me for 
it has pioved beyond the slight shadow of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brotheis in blood lioni whom we diflci 
only in the matter of prol easing and practising a difforent faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual experience. Granting lor the sake of 
argument, that, hcic and there, Indian OhiibLians aic being tioatcd liadly on 
account of their nuineiical weakness which makes oppression easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their laith for safeguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more pow’crful brotheis 
in blood. 

I maintain that in our uuforfunaie motherland, lorn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a <lisUxictly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and apparently insignificant community and that if we only have sufiicicnt 
wisdom to go a step further and to ainve at the unanimous decision to give xi\) 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to rcc,ognise the woith 
of our servi<‘cs to the motheiland in assisting to weld together ail hei children 
into one nation. 

As tlie result of the very numerous coulaets T was able to ostaldish with non- 
Ohristiaii leaders holding widely diffeicnt potitical views, 1 realised lor the first 
time what a unique iiosition our community has Bucceodod in se(‘uring for itself in 
the eyes of the more disecijiing bocUous ol i>oUtieid Imlia. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in the political picture. Our elected represon iatives 
in the different provincial legiHlaturcs arc playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public- life of the country and their supiiort has been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and j-eactionary. 

But there is a striking way in which we can serve fndia. Wo must first of 
all endeavour to compose difroronces, if any, whicli exist among ourselves and 
then, as a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the divergent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian eoiuraunity 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it docs the goodwill and coafidcuce 
of the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have our rights and our privileges as a minority community and these 
are guaranteed to us by legislation, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these only, wo shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unflolfish and devoted spirit of our old leaders. The only way open to a minority 
community to undertake and discharge the duty of assisting in tlic establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all chiims to preferential 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasiung and selfish sections of the Indian 
population into a deeper and more effective sense of their public duty. This has 
been done by our predecessors and it will have to bo done again* Biich a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may bo difficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the ^'Erinee ol l^cace'^ 
and the **Mau of Sorrows.” 

KesolaUoxis**»2iid* Day— Nagpur— 28th. December 1989 
Bbsoldtion on War 

A resolution calling upon the British Government “to declare in unequivocal 
terms that freedom, justice and equality are the aims of the present war and 
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the aim of self-ftovornment applies to India, which should be declared to possess 
full Dominion Status immediately aftci the war ended” was adopted at the 
Conference on the next day. 

The decimations so far made by vaiious statesmen, the resolution added, were 
not satisfactory and fell far below the requirements. The Confeience appealed to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Liitain not to let this oppoituiiity 
slip for establishing the future iclationship of the two coiintiies on a basis of 
fncndship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-opeiation. 

A resolution offering full and unconditional assistance to the British Govern- 
ment in the piosecuLion oi the picsent %var was also iidopted by the conference. 

The resolution, whicli was moved by Mi, R. L. Raha Ram, Gcneial Secretary 
of the Conference, stated, ‘‘India should offer full and unconditional assistance to 
the Government lor the prosecution of this war, since India stands for iinncij^cs 
of freedom, self-dctcimmalion and a truly democratic form of Government. For 
this reason, it calls upon Indian Chiistians to render eveiy possible help to the 
Government.” 

Resolutions— '3rd. Day —Nagpur— 29th. December 1939 
Nationj^listio Constitution of India 

The following resolutions was passed by confeicnce on the third day 

“As far as our community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India IS baHcd on a puioly nationalistic ideal.” The losolution added : “This 
Conference behoves that a soil-governing India cannot attain hei full nationhood 
until every citizen is i)icpaicd to give full allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of icligious a/lihation.” 

The Conference deplored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not cieated an atinos])hcre favoniablc to give effect to the nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The Conicrcnce further lecommendod that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
guarantee be provided for the right of free choice of religion and the piotcction 
of religious rights of all Indian people individually and coiporatcly, including speci- 
fic provision for the light of practice of worship ; and the propagation of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an cflectivo macliincry be provided to ensure un- 
molested observance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom of speech and discussion ; (c) all citizens must bo deemed eqiial before 
the law irrespective of caste or sox ; and (f) all citizens must have equal rights and 
obligations m regard to places of public- resort maintained ))y the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Twenty-first session — Calcutta — 28th. to 30lh. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twenty-first session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
the Deshbandhupaik, Calcutta on the 28th. December 1930 under the presidency 
of Sj. Venayak Damodar Savarkar. Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, Ohahman of 
the Eeception Oommitteo, welcoming the delegates said : — 

As Chairman of the Eeception Oommitteo I accord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Himlu Mahasabha. In doing so, the words 
of welcome that I utter arc not mcio words of convention, but woids which proceed 
fiom the inmost depths of my hcaiL and genuinely represent the fcGliiigs of all 
who have for a good long time past heoii eagerly longing for the moment when 
this Confcience would moot. That moment has now ai lived. Our toolings on the 
occasion aio a mixture of piulo, joy, encouragement and giatitude,-“iix linding that 
in our unhappiness wc have your .sinccio sympathy, that we arc not so helpless 
as we at times feel and that many of yon have ignored inconveniences and 
hardships of no mean oidcr to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need, 
Hindu India at the picsent moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude: but apart fioin proldems of All-Iudia nature, whudi must engage 
the attention of us all, the Province of Dcngal, in pai ticular, has piolilcms of her 
own which demand your immediate and most serious deliberations. And it is 
fortunate, therefore, that the Oonlcrciice should be meeting here this year. Let me 
assure you that you are not holding this Conference a moment too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
saving us, that means should horcsoitcd to here and now. In the emuso of our 
deliberations you will have a clear idciv as to how wo stand and you will, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again I extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 

Here, ill this assemldy, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hailing from parts of the counti'y far and near,— stul wait champions of the cause 
of Hindu India— in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith. I shall 
not, for obvious reasons, call U]) their blushes by naming tlienr individually. 
Needless to say that their i>resciico is pe(*uliarly gratifying to mo and I am 
porflonally grateful to them for giving mo tho pleasure of meeting them on 
this occasion. 

But to you, Bir, T cannot afford to omit to a<ldress a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless Huspense, 
not being iii a position to anticipate what course you would adopt. You soon 
dispelletl the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that Hows in your veins yon dcndincd to throw yourself into the 
different political currents, which purported to run their wonted course, and, 
ignoring temiiting oHers of positions and power, overcame all attractions and 
grasped tho cause that was your own— tho cause of Hindu India. With that lovo 
for freedom of thought and action which is a part of your nature, with that 
singular eourago of conviction whic^h has characterized your life from your boyhood 
and with an unflinching faith in your own principles as regrads the salvation of 
the counti 7 in all its aspects, you refused to bo caught iu the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for our national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, lot mo assure you if you need any assurauco at all, has 
awakened Hindu India from the deep stupor she was in, Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and we have no doubi, judging from tire response she has given, 
that she will again rise to that glorious height which she on(^,o attained. Your 
presence in our midst Sir, has evoked an enthusiasm even in our rank and file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented, 

1 have said, Hindu India will rise ‘again'. I have used the word ‘again* 
not without due deliberation. For, speaking for myself, I say without reserve 
that if once more something approaching that position is attained, I shall be 
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perfcctly content. To me it is plain that a nation, that* can rise to that hi^ht, 
passes beyond the reach oi* ranf^e ot foreign domination and becomes a covc(nblo 
partner o£ other nations o£ the world. Not even in iny wildest dicams have I 
ever dreamt a vision oE our glory, which can make me leel as ]H 0 Lid as I am 
when I review oiir own glorious past* 1 know this utterance ot mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation, 
which has no picsent to speak of, must fall back uijon its gloiy in the past. The 
chaigc amuses me for I am one of those who firmly believe that it is liccause 
wo do not siilliciently care to know or think of our past that wo aie in this sad 
plight to-day* 

India’s Glorious Past 

It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the flindns had attained 
perfection, and at a time when the rest of the world was enveloped in darkness, 
but tinning to the material side of oar existence, which is perhaps more peitinent 
to the occasion, let me toll you that theie is haidly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of othci countiics of the world. 

Whether in litcratuie, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements ot the Hindus, centuries ago, laid the foundation 
of all the picsent day piogicss and maivcls that wo boast ot. 

In CJjanimiii, Linguistics, tlie Fine Aits (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
ATchitcctuio, Fiuuling, even Mctlicine ami Hiirgery, in all tlicsc Helds the pcifcctiou 
attained by the ancient Hindus lomains uiisurpasKed to-day and Ihcic is hardly 
anything m the modem woild which apiuoaches the cminciuT which they attauic<l. 

The wide enculatiun, throughout the woild, of ImUaii talcs and stones (e. g,, 
the Paiichatantra, alioiit which it has been said that next lo the IJihlc it has been 
translated into the most of the laugiuigcs oi the world) inspired whole nations, and 
lo them Kings and Pnnees paid attention and honour. Their roaeaichcs in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unnvallcd. And even the liuiUling and 
wielding of aii-ships was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and tlycing have not been equalled by anything in modern days. 

For about 3000 ycais India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. Bho had coloiuos in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
counti’iGS. She had trading settlements in Boutheni China, iii the Malayan 
renmsula, in Persia, Aialna and even m Egypt, Arts, such as that of slup-buildiag, 
were dealt with in treatises which themselves lojined a huge mass of literature. 
Intercouise with foioign oountnes by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Boiuans couqueriocl E,gM>t they encoiuagcd 
(lirect sea-trade with fndia and biokc down the icstri<*,taons ot trade which had 
been imposed in the Aiabian Boa. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the maikets of Kerman, Irom wliich they wore taken by Persian merchants to 
Vouico, Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled m the maiiufiudurc of iron and steel 
and iuul worksho[»s wheiciii they forged the most famous satires of the world. Prof. 
Hayce says tliat cotton, thiead aiul cloth were exported tiy the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from fndia in B. 0. and they louiid their way very early to 
Egypt. Herodotus describes a wool better than tliat of the sheep. Fine Indion 
mlislins were in great demand and commanded fancy prk-.cs in the iloman Em]>ire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Otiicr industries and commerce,— in lac, wheat, rice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, clarified butter, silk^ piccious stones and the like,-— 
flourished rcmarkalily. Gur ancient literature aflords abundant evidence of the 
fact tliat Indian colonies were established Car and wide and even in the Islands 
of the Pacifif* Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization wore transplanted 
bodily and on a most ex<*dlont footing. Trade-routes were discovcied with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarkable sue, cess. 

Time will not permit mo to go into details. But I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the riciincss of her natural reHonrees that made India the 
world’s mart, llor success was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genius of her artisans, the criterpriso and ingeiuiity of her ship-wnghts, 
tKo perfection ataineil by her in theoretical as well as practical sciences, the 
excellence of hei' knowledge in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her groat 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number of centuries* 
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THE WELCOME ADDEESS 

Downfall of Hindus 

How India came to lose that position, I do not know ; for history is silent on 
the point and rescaiches have produced no clear or connected account. In any 
case, it is no use crying over spilt milk. Suffice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repression 
weakened and enervated Hindu India, which once occupied the highest pinnacle 
of glory and biought about her ruin,— an annihilation, complete and perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 

To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two moiG, connected with each other, the combined effect of which has been to 
produce a gradual but steady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians, India camo to 
have thico mam rclunons c-ommuiiities. Tnc Moslems and the Ohrislaans are 
coniinuniUes the very essGn<‘e oi whose leligion is piosclytism while the Hindus are 
not a piosolytising coniinuuiiy. This proselytisation found a ready field l>y icason 
of the iigid lilies of casto which either uurportcil to keep sections of the Hindu 
community out of the rc(‘Ognizcd Hindu fold or, what is nioie, as happened m 
some paits of the country, ^neied out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
possible for human liouig to brook. Eeadily, therefore, would people, 
subicclcd to such iruligniUos, revolt and bicak away and go over to one or other of 
tlio two laitliK, which would receive them wuth open arms. Q'hc process has 
been slow and giadual, but at the same time steady. The loss which Hindu 
community thus suffered from Moslem and Ohristiau proselyLisation has been a 
loss ot coiisideiablc magmiLido. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning 'was sounded, notably Iiy Ool. U. N. Mukhcrieo la Bengal and Lala 
Lai Ohand in the Biinjab, that the Hindu had become ‘a dying iacc\ This warmiig was 
igiioied, or, at any rale, no seiious notice was taken ol it. To all it must luivo 
appeared that tlic position wns true in point ot fact, ; and if the itosillon was tine 
ill fatd. it must ]ia\o been also obvious to all that the only remedy lay ui tryjng to 
cli(‘c,k tlio decay and rctoiip the bihs. But on the (lucsliou as to whether that remedy 
was to lie nuplicd, Iheie has always biarn a sliarp diHercncc ot opinion. The Huddhi 
and Sangathan movement lias been doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
tlie other hand, Mkto is a section ot Hindus, l>y no means negligible, whose 
religiouH eonviclioti will not iiermit them to eounlenancc it. The question is a very 
(lelieatc one and is, at the same time, equally diilhailt of solution ; while the jiosition, 
in point of fact, is that during the lastbCl years, Hindus in Bengal liavc tlwindled 
down from 55 ])cr cent to 45 iier <*cnt of the total population. Sentiments, which 
one would like to base on grounds of religion, would know no logic ; whereas if the 
objeetion has really no religious sanction at its back but is due only to a prohibi- 
tion imposed for the iciison tliat the iiractieo was considered prejudicial to the beat 
interest of society, ns it existed at Bio time, the objection may poihaps bo 
surmounted. In intenueting pioliibitions of this character, one has to bear m mind 
that even as regards the laws to be found in our Bmritis, there is a mixture of 
morality, religion and law, and that in the interinetation o£ such laws one has to bo 
careful U) see if an inticxiblc rigidity was actually contemplated. On the other 
hand, while it may often i)(i nct‘essury to dig up roots and have them rc-embeddod 
after making the soil more fertile and to prune or cut away old withered branches 
so that himlthy shool.s witli a new life may hurst forth, yet, at the same time, one 
has to be cautious to rem ember that it will not do to destroy roots and branches 
an<l all* To bring about a satisfactory reconciliation I can only think of two 
possible contjugeneies, — tlic advent of somo law-giver to whom all will bow down 
their heads or 1.ho finding of some agrcefl basis on which the whole community can 
proceed. Both tliesc i>osBibilitics. however, are too remote to be within the range 
of probability. And if we wait lor either to happen before we think of rallying 
utuW one common banner, there will, in all probability, remain nobody to Bft the 
banner itself. Ut xis, therefore, procteed in the light of our resp^tive convictions, 
bearing no ill-will towards those who may entertam a contrary view. And let not 
one section of Bie community try to force its own views on the other ; for, such a 
course would bo productive of a e.Ieavago in our ranks, not ^less disastrous than the 
loss that we would be seeking to make up. At the same time, I do not see why 
one section of the community should ever think of treating another with anything 
else thin on a footing of equality or otherwise than with love, affection and even 

39 
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rospcc.t, And noUvi!.hwliint 1 ni<; tho tlij[Ti’H‘jK*,c of opinion to wlui'h I have ■just 
refei’ml, I do not why it should inii. lie pomhle for ns nil to lO'pinl as iliiuln 

any who “inaiu'ds this land oi liluirat Yarsha, liotii the Indus to the fcioas, as his 
Father- Dan d as vvell ai lus Holy-lvunh” The di ihi jii-m, to n\y mind, do-s not ofTeu 
any ohsta'de to oar luarohiii'i, fuiwaul as a uiiiled nation and ]).ittin'j, lortli a 
nnitcd demand fui national emaneii nation. We stand for erjiml op[)orLumti(‘S lor all 
in ]ml)lie airaus, with spcoial coaoiderationb lor Biieh brelliieii of oiirs as luiiy be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot i'pioie that thcri^ is a natural 
barrier between the invader and the invaded, ihe eoiupieior and the eonquered, the 
ruler and the ruleih The ]noposition is too JundaiUiMitul to require any iu'‘;imieiU. 
Tn view oi the role in wUndi Iho JiIosl<‘ms and tlien the British came inU> this 
COU11U7, it is plain to my mind that it is only to the e\lent that there has been a 
fusion between either of them and the i)eople ut Hihd.isMian, oidy to the extent 
that there has been a meijH‘r as it were, that the natural banua has been removed. 
The first notable, o^'t-asion alder the Bill ish conquest when llimUis and IMoslems stood 
on a common ]dati 01 in was at the time of the Se]>oy Mutiny. Hpeuking on this 
occasion, t^ir Ilic.hurd Temple, at one tune a rroviiunal satiap, obseived, - 

‘“■The Brahmins were too numerous in fheir i.mks ; they were fanatical and 
they hail the brains to ciintiivo nucchmi when (hseonlcnlcd.'’ 

And after lefeiriii” to sonic ot Ihc enmes oi tUo idiiliny, ho prOi‘eeded to say, — 

“Tins biouy,ht about a vciy umis'ial cfmil/i'iauon betwooii iMahoiucdnns and 
Hind ns.” 

Tins eombinniion. however, wducli wms r hnraclp.isMl jis herv niuisiiaB, was by 
no TOcauH a c-omhncation aiihin • (>ut ot a coinmon leelue:, ol ludionabsm betsveen 
limdus and Mnslems Tim Indian N’aI.rsud slaueii willi an idialof 

nationalism, whii h to all inlenfcs and ]>ai poses, w'oiild le'^.od boih Hindiis and 
Moslems as oluldron of the soil, and timt iiide(‘(i wms a vciy laudable and coiuvt 
attitiido for the Ihudus to take ; for Hindus, by nuieion and e,uli, un*, aic tulerant 
of the presence ui their midst of people of other faitlis and wmuld always bo 
prejiarecl to fiharo their lot witli those who may hau' come arnl made ilindusthun 
their homo. Whatever may have been the reason w'hy tlvis id(‘n of nnlionalisni was 
tolerated by our rulers— 111 tv letter of Mr. llnrue, the founder ol the Indian 
National < 3 ongrcss, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said — 

“A safety-valve for the escape of u;ieat and owing foiccs, generated by the 
British connexion was urgently needed and no more o*Tica"ioiis valve Hum tlie 
Congress could bo devised”. 

We must bo gratdul to those Indians who conf'oivmd I, lie idea. The IIindiiB 
joined the organization in nanilmrs, and some of the bettei minds amon'»st the 
Moslems, equally broad and syinpa..li(‘tm, rc»‘iprocah‘d. For a time it st'emod that 
tlie two sister commnnilie.s wonkl go Jiand in hsiinl ami try by all legitimate means 
in their power to have thi‘ir wrongs ii.htcd, iluar giKwames nmuMlicd, tluar 
polith‘.ttl condition ameliorated But sale by side with this movemeut, anotlicr 
counter-movomont gicw up, gainiiu streii'd-b from day to day, whic,h kept aloof 
from the Congress, but with the same objective of mdiicving the political emamupa- 
tiori of the country wbh'h the Oougress was striving lV)r. Its creed was not that 
robust nationalism which would xegard lUndns aiul ^ Moslems as (duldrcn of the 
same soil, whose political dostiiiies wore to remain linked up togetthor. Its scheme 
of emancipation was fmulamcntally based on an ambition, (jomniunal in its essein^e, 
of securing a domineering pmtiou for Islam in the land of the Hindus, It made 
no secret of its ambition to win from day to <lay a posil.ion for Islam “which may 
bring her opportunities to fuUU her destiny in this countij,” Notvvilhatamling this 
avowed objecd ami scheme, which in later ycais could not fail to al.tract the nu<h*o 
of even a casual oliservor, the Don gross has in recent years failed to face facts, 
minced inatl^rs and lulled itself into an unfounded belief (hat by acceding to the 
demands of the Moshnns, even to the detiimcnt oi Kindu inU'rests, it would bo 
able Ijo placate the Moslems and louso in Moslem minds the true naiionahsm (bat 
would bo for the welfaro of the country as a whole. The whole (career of tlio 
Congross during the last two decades has been marked by a di'siro to secure tliis 
idea of nationalism by giving in from j>oiut to ixiint. For instances w'c need not 
go too fet back. 1 shall give you two of the more rccout instancos concerning tho 
Province in which you now arc : the amputation of the Tlando Matarmn/ which 
perhaps is idie uukindcst cut that one can think of ; and ihc assent to 
me ® pex cent in the iscrviccs ratio, Uno other instance I may give, but in 
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fiiirncf^s to tlic Con;'i\‘«ri 1 most, Pay T rnioiot lay the l)laTOO lor that, on their 
shouMor. r lelci to ' it only t<»r the jMiiKme ot "showing that the LindiiB m 
IJeniinl have ahiayp suirnuhet^d to Moslun (l-anaiida \^i(Iiont eailnii; to 
seiuLnuzc whotlicr hliey aio lest or nnicst. I i‘t tej to the removal of ‘h^ree and 
IjoUis’ trom oni Unncrsily <*ier»t. 9 he donuind Mas lUHtifiod on the plea that 
had thcie been a ‘FiOiiip’ tduno or a ‘pvtc*’ alone, l)(,th ot \Nhu'h aie foinul in 
anment MoPleni inpeii])tions nml vtiidie p in ilei/onl—tl'ei’o ^\ou!d have been no 
objcetion, but it ^viis the roml.i'eiibai of ihe i\, o (bat \\fi5 loaauled as a deliberate 
insult to the rcb^i^ioiiw scntjuiouts oi the Aioblcnib oi ilenj^ah 

UjvfSeiN' nF fNinv 

But yshiil hns bo^^n the re.-i^-irii ify on Ibe odioi ^’lde ? A I'iildstau, prescaiin}^ 
a visla of eonimoii Inolina’-liond ol I.'laioie jnd'on'} horn '!l’i.rh<'y in tiie \V(*hI to 
East Eeueid m Ihe Eaw!, onlii'lnu: ui il. ll e Ahipleim e. d ponions ol India on 
its Not lU- Weslien hnwitU'i*, -.i- li es Mini, buhn liisuui, xN.-Wh Eionlier Trovinee 
and the I'un;!ib, uetls (hr le.i *> ni leaddbiiij* of nriy one oL the iruh^pcndent 
Islamic Ishilwijis oi die \V si,. A u Msth t-flunie by mIucIi '‘the iMoslcniP o£ India 
call ui'Mii lh(‘ Ihili'-'li ra.lii'jii'-'il to re'*laei», the (hntMnimenl, of India Aet of 1935 
by aiioliu 1 idiieli should lead die eiuin’ty to le.'ob.e liM'lt into an indepondont 
eouledeiiu-y ol eul tin ally liOimv/Mieouw fine Hlaleb.” In the preamble to this 
selieine it is said — 

“\VhejejjH the Clonstitulinn provided in the rrovernment of India Act of 193D 
is not suMiptablo to tlio Mo'.kans ol India, beeaiihe 

ta) it iH framed on the assumplion that fndia is a eoni]>Oflito nation which 
it is not and does not piomisc to bo, so loti.ij; as the Ilnulus and Moslems, the 
two hwlitn; or major nabonalitioH of India, condnuc to remain divided into two 
(liUVrcnt. soianl orders drawing, direct inspiialion m every dcluil of life from 
two fundament ally dideront relij-.ions or cultures, 

lb) the domoemtui majoiity < Joicinineut, whndi it has ostuhlishwl in most 
provineial nmls and aims to esiuijlish at the eeutre, will ni reality lie a Government 
of a Binale maionty inlioimhty viz., the Kindas, on whose suHeiance the other 
nationidities will liave to live, 

(i‘) it will rediierj die TifoslemH |m rpeliially to the iiosition of a hclidess 
miuonly at the eiMitre luid in most of the Untibh provuiees, ns well as in all 
Init a te\v of Uni stsMM’nl blind eds ot indeni Slates, 

(d) it wall tleny to thmn o)-|K>i*tiiijity of ot'onoinie rc*i;eucration and of ficc 
and imlepeiulent eulinnd di'velopimnit on Islumn' lines, 

(e) It nenlridizes tlieir historn* iinjuirtaneo in the country and eliminates for 
ever prosi>eet of their iiequirinp; a sUdus w'liorchy they may cxereiso a Biuadyiug 
inlliicnee on the ndminisinidon of the country and 

(f) it ludps to intensify and perpetuate tlio provalliuj*; cultural (dashes lietwoen 
the Hindus nnd tho Mosb'tns, relij^ious, social, economic, cdu(*ational and polilical— 
all openiUtiK to put oil imiefiniiely Indl^l^s attiunment of iiuhiiendcnee.’* 

neferrinj^ to the division of India into y-oncs, tho S(*homc saj^j^ests that 
the followiujj; sluiuld const it nlc the four Moslem zones: The north-west and tho 
iiorth-(nist l>loi*ks, tho Hclhi-Eucknow block nnd the IhH'ciin block. The rest o£ 
dismembored India would resolve itself into culturiil zones for Himbis. 

A more roeent edition of tlio sehemo to wdiii^h my attention was drawn tho 
other (lav, and which, if any thiiiK, semwt'd still more pcrlcHt. 

WJuit remains thru of tlu^ dn'iuu of “a common iutherland”, of “childrcu 
of a common soil**, of ‘'All-lndia nationalism.” 

The most ellieicnt of the factors that p;o to consutntc peoples into a nation 
is their will to Ix^ one homoj^oncouH unit, and oven thuujj;h two (umim unities may 
be distimd from t-lui point of view of lau|i,naf^e, eulturo or rcUpiion or even from 
tlio iioiut of view of all tluiso elements tojicther, if they have a conmou homeland 
and a genuine desiro to unite together in one common political and economhj 
interest and tlicro is no desire in one to benefit at tho <‘OSt of another, one 
common nationhood is iiossibJo. Hut national unity is impoHsiblo where one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, political or economic aims 
regunllcsB of what may liappcu to another. 

It seems edeat from the ideas which the schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is tho pcrpctiuation of tho dillbrenccs, or rather the broadening, more and more, 
of the gulf that HO unfortunately exists between tlie two comniuiuties which is 
intended ; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remaiu 
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toftether in peace and amity the difTcrcnccs that exist must be made up as 
quickly as possible. It has come as a painful snrinise that oven the idea ot a 
<Jon still lent Assembly to compose the difrorcnees, ^vhlch ai)i)Ciirs lo me to be the 
only leal solulion of the question, has been turned down by feoiiic oi‘ the ]\Josleni 
leaders on the ii,rouiid that ‘^India is not fit for dcmociacy.” 

I am firmly^ of the view that what has happeriod now slioidd have been 
forcBCcip if only a little Joio-tlioii^ht was bestowed at the time when the Clovemmcnt 
of India Act of 1010 and the llefoiins which it bion^ht in its tiiiin wcio 
intioduced. The rele[i,ation of Hindus to the ap’pollation of ‘'Non -Muhammadan” 
or “General”, in iny humble opinion, sounded the dcath-kiiell of Indian nationalism. 
How a community, possessing any degiee of seir-ros]^cct, could assent lo the 
obliteration of their veiy name from the Constitution is ti thuui: which passes 
my comprehension. Those who were the guardians of our liidits at the time 
raised no piotest and to-day tiic position ib that the Hindu in some parts of liis 
own Llindusthan compaies himscli with the Jew m IJitlci’s Geimany. For this 
our thanks aie due to oursolvcB, for we wouhl not daie to speak out lest wc be 
suspected as communal and wo were prepaicd, when ncijcssily aiose, to let down 
the w'holo ot Hindu India loi the sake of a few Moslem sniiporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and wo should bo alive to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be tho word that should bo used in respect of 
it, w'as the attitude that our hiends ol the CongicbS took up in connection with 
the t^imon Oommissiou. J may bo permitted to cpiote what oui veleuin leader 
Bhai Farmananda has said in this connection. Ho has summed up the position 
in these w'ords 


“Tho report of tho Bimou Commission contained pio]ii)Sals much more siiilablc 
for the Government of this country than the present Act is. I'hc Bimou Jlc])ort 
condemned Moslem Oouimunalism and ])ai(l little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they^ called ‘rights^ at die expense of other coinmiimties. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report. The 
Provincial Autonomy which formed part of the Bimon Commission’s report is 
more in accordance with the professed ideals of the Congress and of nationalism 
than the Provincial Autonomy under the present Ac,t which the Congress has 
accepted. If tho Congress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it would 
have accepted the Simon Commission scheme. 

Having started the movement of boycott of the Bimon Commission, Congress 
leaders declared that they wore not even prepared to lead the report of the Biraou 
Commission. The Moslems were naturally not vciy pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it, The Biitish Government, how'cvcr, thought that if 
they could formulate a scheme which would meet with tho whole-hearted approval 
of the Moslems, they would make permanent allies of them”. 


At tho three Hound Table Oonfcrenries, held in London in the years ]93I to 
19B3, as the result of which the present Constitution emerged, it is well known 
that tho Hindu cause was not actively represented ; it rather went l)y default. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Select Committee, who sui)portcd the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to bo just, wrote to Sir Nripeudra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

‘*Is it not useless to try lo help your countrymen when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” . - . , ^ 

I have heal'd it said often and often that the Congress is the only well organised 
political party in this country, that it has all along fought for the cause of Indians 
ireedom and that what little of self-government wo have received to-day has been 
the result of its single-handed efforts and sacrifices. I speak in no caiqiing spiiifc 
and should be sorry to be understood as making any disparaging remarks against a 
b^y which has borne its fair share in the struggles of the past. But I may be 
permitted to say with respect that the achievements, such as they wore, were tho 
achievements of individuals and tho credit for what may have been achieved can in 
no event go to tho ‘policy’ which the Oongress has pursued, for the last twenty 
years or more. And, when the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
be wiitten, there is a risk of its being said that what measure of self-govcnimonfc 
we have to-day was not obtained by the present-day Congress but lather in spite of 
it, Inde^ much of defects and drawbacks that wo Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Constitution are entirely due to this policy. , » 

Oae example is 6uflSioieut,--the cancerous Commune Decision, with regard to 
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which the policy ercp to-day* notwithstanding stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of “neither accept, nor i eject”* Why this 
indilToieiice ? Why tliis indecision ? Or, is it that you are afiaid of giving out 
your mind ? Wliosc interest aie you seizing by this singularly curious attitude ? 
1 am nervous ot treading on gioniids with which I am not well-acquainted* But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having willingly 
taken the responsibility of Go\crnmcnt, though with the object ol wrecking, the 
Congress Ministry in the seveial Brtninccs have rcsianod at this critical time* In 
the lace ot the Declaration of 1910 as regmds the jtolu'y of Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge ol the explanations that 
have been guen ol that Deciavaiion, can anybody think that, there has happened 
anything fresh, evt-ept tliat the bnigaiiiing has Iniied, wluih can justify the couise 
that has boon adopted. In the nonotialions that liavo been going on, excei^t tor 
the veiy casual rcLcu'iice to iluulus, boic and theic, tlieic has been, 1 fool pained 
to SCO, no leal lecouuitiou of the CKisteaco ot the Hindus apait liom tlie CoiigiehS* 
TJio biliintion has been liioiuilit a))ont ]>^ the indifroioncc ol tbe Hindus Ihemselves 
and by ladtly peini'tting the Coiigiess to jday the role ot the sole dolnorer of 
goods. Time lias tonu* wJicn it miiHt, be made clear to evciybody and in evciy 
qiuiiter that the Hindus aie no longer prciiarcd to let tins slate of things to 
continue. 

I find T am guilty of a flipiossion. I was talking of the fundamental differ- 
ences lliali 1h(*rc have b(‘cn m Uie (*()iicei>tion of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Elluils to scciuc a Jlnidu-Moslem unity, so much to be desired for 
the miituiil benclit of both, have, it must bo admitted, so lar lailcd. And I venture 
to think that so long as these differeuccs in the view points exist, there is no 
chance of such unitir. In the nationalism of Moslems, tliero is essentially an 
element of a desire for siiprcnm<*y,— often expressed in the foim that the Ihitish 
look India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. 1 am not 
indulging in imagination, h 5 iich a thing was openly said in the Bengal Logislativo 
Council a few years ago, and it is repeated imblicly liy some Moslem leaders in 
their spoeehes iiow-a-days. It is this attitude, which, for want of a belter expression, 
i would cull a spirit of conquosl, religions and cultural, if not also tcrdional, that 
has been r<*sponsiblo for a soiics of events, which have esiianged the two commu- 
niucs more and moic, and of which l^may be ponmtied to mention some that arc 
within roc, out memory. The blood-(‘urUug Moplu atrocities of Malabar of the year 
llJJl-22 we.rc onquired inhj by tlio Congress Enquiry Committee, but no report of 
the (inquiry was published on the ground that it would bo uni)olitic in national 
interests to give publnuty to the findings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the MuK.an tragedy in connection with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the worst typo had been perpetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus, About this time or soon thereafter in 3923 took place the events 
connciited with the conversion of the Malkana Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
(ioursc of which, there were serious troubles at Agra, Muttra, Bhaiatjuir, Baharanpur, 
etc. Boon af(.or followed the Kohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole population of twenty thousand were driven out of their bom(»s, lands and 
avocations and had to migrate to a different ar<3a for food and shelter. In 3020, 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Patna, and about the 
end of that year Hw^anii Braddhananda was muiderod. Then follow'cd a number of 
murders of Arya Bamajists, one notable case being the murder of I^ala Narmk 
Ohand of Delhi, The well-known llangiia Rasul agitation, which came in the train 
of these murders, brought about further riots and muiders and M. Rajtial, the 
rublislior of the llangiia Rasul, after eacax)iug from attacks on two occasions, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bholanath Ben in Calcutta is another 
instance* In and suico 1932 there were and have been troubles in Bydorabad, 
Bliopal, Bahawalpur, Jlampur and other Slates, and Hindu c.iti^iens of those States 
have felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi- 
cial to their intoreHls, in respoet of rcoruitraont to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on* 
In some of these places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some othei'S certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
*ioforms’, but they more or less seek to perpetuate Moslem power* In Kashmir 
the Moslem population were virtually on the point of overthrowing its Ruler, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that a rapprochement was brought about* In 1935, 
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tho Rlinhifl^nti] nuitatioii cronliHl n sil.iintion in find onfHidc Lnlwe, 

involvinji' Brrioiis Imss of itnii'C^ly ami ol Ihra. Lastly, dasarvo mention the 
communal liot^ nt Alcorut ■wlii-'li look only llio oUior day, the oiif^in and 

ol) 3 ect ol whidi I would rather not di-4*nf<s. 

Iii cniihidcnu”: iho luesfMit pt)siriou f>t’ t!ic DimLia, we in Bengal cannot 
forpet our sislor I'roviiM'c, the Puujali avIicks as here, the 1 1 nidus arc in a minoiity. 
The anti-national ami undemocratic CVmnnuniil Decision has placed these two 
rrovinccs in a pecnliarlj uidot'Lmiaic pusUion. In the Viiiiiid), just ns miu'h as 
in Boii^nl, measures have bec-n adopted f>y the JAimstvy with j\loslcm Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled fai'is aiul vested ruilits, lor the henofit of one comnuinity 
—at times, an artiliidal coiumiimty whiidi is the cioature ol a alatnte— re,caidless of 
their dcleteiinas elVects on all otheis* t^o far us tlic Ihuijab is concerned, my 
knowledj’c of the Piovmcc is loo scanty to enable me to say anythiny with confi- 
dence. But having had occasion to study the Bills which have acquiied the name 
of the Black Bills of Uiat Piovnico and considernip; their ellects on the law as it 
stood befoic, T could oidy fiay that it Mas reformation with a veiq^eancc, and it was 
time that the lej^isluLors should definitely cry lialt. 

Comini^ nearer home and to my own l'roviiu‘e, in mentioning]; our grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Commuual Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it liocmtse all vo(*nbiilnry Jias liccii already exhauBted in its 
coudcmnaiion. In the IMonuiguc-Olielnisford Ik<‘port oi 1918 they said, 

“But wo ('an see no reason to set np communal repu'sentation for Muham- 
madans in a Jhovince whore they fonn a maiouty ol the votcis’'. 

In the Himon Kepoit of IftD, it was said, 

‘^We aio (dearly couuucihI that s(*paiuU‘ coinmnnal electorates serve to per- 
petuate political divisions on ]uuely communal lines”. 

“Oommiinal representation- the lu'ovtsioii liy law that partuiilnr religioua 
community shall bo icprosenlcd in a po}>ubir louislal arc solely nu'inbcrs of its 
own body, witli a guarantee as to liow many communal seats thcie shall bo— is 
an undoubted obHla(de in ilic w'uy of the growth ol a sense of common (‘iPKcnship”. 

With these ail tb on I at i VO deidaration was eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mn Para say l\lat*donald wdll go <lo\vn m history as a grout British Premier who 
to ^uote from the e.\truclH I have just given, succeeded in ‘perpetuating political 
divisions” and in imposing an “undoubted obstacle in the way ol the ?U'owih of a 
eenso of common citizouship”. To Mr. Gandhi’s fast also wo are thankful lor the 
final shape which the decision took, and if there was any doulit as to what exact- 
ly happened the position has now boon made (dear by the Mahatma himself. As 
tlic rcfiult of Mahatma (hviidhi’s mtcivention the dc<‘isfon led: (1) to tlm perpetua- 
tion of communal ('Iccloratos ior the dcpicsscd classes, by nutans of primary 
elections, and (J) to the cn’ution in Proviiuio like Ikui' iil, wdicro there w'oro piiuda- 
cally no depressed classes, of qs^luHlnlcd <hislt‘s’ to whom class rci^n'sentaliion was 
conceded, such roprcecntution licing car\(‘(l not out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-European, non-commorc.ial and utlior 
non-special scuts. 

lu Bengal iho roprcscatation of non-schodulecl oasto JTindus was thus mado 
48 in a House of 250. 

As regards the ratio, Sir Harniud lloarc, heckled, if I may use the word, by 
Bir N. N, Bircar and unable to iioint to any ground justilying tho oxcoss, could 
only flay— 

*‘We were left completely free to lake what decision wo thought fair; I am 
not prepared to go into the reasons Cor this decision”. 

This ‘fair’ decision has brought the lliiidus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that they are on the point 
of being made homtdess ns w(ih The communal raiio as r(‘ganls iniblic service*^ 
had bcHui fixed, without due regard to tho contributions winch the Ifindns havo 
made to tho making of Bcngid or to the reiinircmcnls of tlio olliciimcy of tho scrvico 
thomsolves, irrospedivo of tho (|ueRtion of litcrncy, but on the basis of Iho prooor- 
tion of the numnrical strength of (he two communith'S, ^ including women, cbildrca 
ami even babes in arms, as residing w'ithin the boundaries ot Bi'tigal. Tho circum* 
sianees that have made tho Bfjngnl Hindus a minority (»ommnnity in Bengal havo 
boon ignored, Tho Hindus feel that thoj havo had no fair deni in this matter, 

On the strength of this Tair’ decision tlio Ministry in Bengal have been able 
to get passed tho now Oaloutta Mtuiicipal Bill which sccurcB to Moslems addional 
aeate ia the Corporation of Calcutta, not on tho basis of population, not on the 
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bariis of ^ cliiAibility to vote, nor a:iain on the basis of the amounts of rates and 
taxes paid, — on no rational basis wlia Lever. Tins nnlcud, is a very serious thini^, 
Poi/ular ;;ove''nnient does not mem that the u,ov’criimont is to bo po'inlar with and 
to look to tlic mtercsls of ine party to wlii-'h its inumbeis beluiu, but a government 
whieh A\ill look to the intoiosle and wnlfaco u£ all tnoso, iircspcvdivc oi creed, colour 
or caste who aic t‘omnutkd t»» its oaie 

The sad plight, into which iho il nidus of Bengal ha^o lieen placed, is a 
matter about winch >on will Ic’^^* to hear mm luisn you conclusions and, it possi- 
ble, devise a remedy. The s’ritc of limms, su a as it is, Icullcs (lost ription. JJuriin; 
the last coupl(‘ oi y(‘ai.s or so, icpoJs na e Ikou -o-siaiiHy ici'cived from vamuB 
paits of East fijiimd, co-np'anioi ^ uL ,i pM.'i'.U‘’P< Ati'i-’imdu mo;a';anda Avliich, 
It has ])ecn iill“j,f‘d is b“Ma '"iii''’ tm ■ I’n i t’lc v iTu Lin‘ object ol’^aiib- 

ing, ciusliing and ingLiin'- lli'ini, i’»'o c;’-., ('dP in mm » Lnui-i The moc-t liariow- 
ing tales ot <*iimc-i cianist pc .00 to**! <*0100 tiom some piirLicnilm* 

aieas RLu h as *ho Is ol \o, k'.id i ‘dMi-i cod idriida. t'he idlegaLioas tue 

indeed veiy ijeunus mid call Ir innm'd ‘<11 ''iiMod It^'gict lias ni'cn i‘x- 

piossod in scccial ipimtcis tli.d. Iho iu;'i<ni‘io.i-i ii^dMjinciS, in many msLnnecs, 
highly piovix'utiV'j uid roniimund, 0} dm id ni Icudcih lia\e emlioldened 

then followius (0 lake up a inn;t h'K'de alotude tonmde. iho Sliinlu'i. The request 
ol the Pieiiiici w'io lies pi onus. 1 ,m cnqi.ny into dn* allcvalions. a list of them— 
not e\haiiMUv(j blit iHusliMlue ami in n ^.-cM of only <nie }»ail'cnlai district, namely 
Noakliali, lias b^'cn mailc by two ol oin memliois on the basis of authentic iiifoima- 
tion I'Oi’cived They lut\e, Innvever, Kind ; — 

“The situation nndnnbtiMlIy demands that an nnmediato rquiry should be 
instituted in a maiincv \Nhi<‘li wiM insiJiie Hu* contideiice of the ihndus. No enquiry 
will 1)0 edcctivo unless pmsons who mey come lonvurd to give their evidouee m 
Huiqioit of thii all(‘;*atUMis are given an aiiniU'UJea) that they will ho luoloctod 
ngjiiiiHt (liioet or indircr't harassment and vioind^salion. As a rohult of our tour 
in the districts and also ol our proloirn'd (liscushimis wdth various n^prosentatives, 
we have found that Jlindus in cm lain ]»arls ol the prounec are living to-day in 
an atmospliewc of panu* and teiroi and no enquiry «’un ever he (*ondut*t(Hl without 
this assiuaiKu* hi'iiig o] luily given luul Muiij ulously adlieied to. In our iwescnt 
statmuenl., tor ohvions reasons, ve cannot discli/se our evidence. Wo liave neither 
the power to give protc(‘lieji 10 the per.sf>iis involved iioi the resoujerjs to prevent 
the evidi'uec Irom being tuiujseied with. Bet csidonco will i/e ailducetl, if an honest 
enquiry is made, Jor every charge ve make.” 

liOt uB hope that the promise of ciuiuiry whicli has Iveen made by the 
Brcmn*r will ho fiiltilled* We shall anxiously await his i(‘port in the matter. 

Fellow UeloguUis, Ladies and (hmUemen, you will pardon me for detaining 
you HO long. The opportunity, which I have had to-<lay, is not one which is 
likely to come again, and Unit is my inHtUit‘atioii lor taking ho much of your 
time* ijct me hope that with your help and under your guidance the Hhulus 
will icaliso the situation tln^ aie in, that they will (‘.onsohdate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, ami that not looking to thin l/ody or that for the redress of 
tlnnr grievances, they will Rtnud on their own legs ami figlifc for their own cause,— 
a (jauso wliich is essentially ngliteous niid m which they want nothing more but 
nothing less tluin what to them is justly duo. TJiey have no ill-wiJl towards any 
of the other communii-i<»B and they declaro in the woids of their estcemod President— 

“If you come, with you ; 
if you douT, without you ; 

and if you oppose, in sjut^ of yon 
the llindus will contiiuic to light 
for th(ur 

National Freedom as bcsl< hb 
they (gin.” 

The Presidential Address 

Ihc following is the full text o£ the rrosidcntial address delivered by Sj. Teer 
Daviodar Vinayak Bamrkar : — 

I gratefully acknowle<lgo your ap]>rcc 3 ation of whatever sorvices I have been 
able to render to the Hindu cause during the past two years of my tenure of 
this ])residcntial ofTuve, whicli has persuaded you in calling upon mo to prcBido 
over this session also for the third time in an luibrokcn succession. The keen 
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oonRkiiouflTicss o£ tho overwhelming eontrasli boi.wccn the fltnponilous amount of 
woik ought to ho done if we want to realise oiu* noble aspirations in fall and the 
relatively fi(*,anty oati)iU of work aetiially done by us all, weighs so heavily on iny 
luind that you all know I wished and tried to traiistor the task ot leading the 
Hindu raov(nnnnt on some mightier Ilereuloaa shoulders and ro-onlcr the raidc of 
soldiers as a lighting unit. Ihit, iirslly, because the Commander also is a soldier 
in part and must otioy tho common will and ser-oudly, beeanso the very Jaet that 
the actual output of woik falls fur shoi't of tho enormous rcfiuiivmeul makes it 
Lneumbenb upon us all not to cease from standing by our posts against nil odds 
under the most adverse eireiimstanccs which this our generation has to face and 
thiidly on account of the encouraging fa(‘t that thousands of eminent bla^o and 
devoted new woikcrs have entered the field and assure me that they slndl sec to it 
in the spirit of a Ih'atap that tlie Hindu cause tiiiimphs bofoie this generation 
})aBses away and have actually given just a glimpse in fard of this their gnm 
resolve during the Nizam Oivil ilcsistanee Htiugglo— do F yield to yoiir kind and 
almost ooinpellmg pressure to accept the ollice of tho PrcBidcnt of the ilhidii 
Mahasabha tor tho third time in spite of my fading health. 

Witliin the limited space of a piesidcntial address like this it is hardly 
possil)le to take even a cuisory notice of the thousand and one events and 
problems which llindmlom had to Jace during tins year locally, iiroviucially and 
generally trom Ij^ind to Assam. Tho Idoody oigics m wliicli the Moslem mobs 
indulged only recently lu the anIi-Hiiidii riots at 8ukkur and other i>laccM in 
8iud, tlic eontnuious camgaign of raids committed by tho Moslem lubi'R on tho 
North-West Cl 11 Fi ontier Ihovinees loiidciiiig Hindu life and propeity in daily 
danger; the looting ol towns and villages hy Moslem gangs inuidaiming all along 
with drum-bcatmg, ‘‘No Moslem need bo disturbed, only Hindus will we loot’’; 
hundreds of anti-lhndu riots and outiagcs committed by tho Moslem fanatics 
at various places iii the IJ. 1*., Bihar and Bengal ;— this j\fosh*ui ‘goomlaitnu’ on 
the one hand and the poUslicd and parli amen i ary Moslem Fjojiguo on the other,— 
which, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civililiiMi imUcaUid idiovc m Sind, 
Punjab and Bengal complain with righteous indignation that, tin* Ivloshnn minority 
is the only sutTcring saint thioughoiit the world ; then the C 'on gross- Leuguc- 
(Jovcnimcnt negotiations which threaten to prove damaging to Hindu inten'sls in 
a far more alarming degree than even tho notorious Oommunal J decision has 
proved to be and above all the war situation which has given a handle to tho 
Goveruraenl to restore autocracy m all its ]>nsUno glory putting the hands 
of the clock o£ constitutional progress in India full fifty yi'ars back ;— all these 
and several other events rcciiiiro to be dealt with in dclails. But t must leave 
them to be treated thus by tho several rosoluiioim which will have lo he proposed 
in special connocdioii with them and lo the leading speakers wlio in cases may 
deal with them more authoiitativcly cither owing to then l<><’al ac(piajiilanc(‘ with 
tho details or their cxpoit stiuly of the special rpu^stions m hand. 8o that tho 
little space at my disposal may be better utilizcil in dealing with those basui 
principles, policy and ])rogrammo which should guide oiu movemcnls in genciul 
and on which wo must now concentrate our attention and ofTorls for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevcrtheh‘Sfl wdiilc doiduig with these, I shall, of c-oursc, 
have oe.easion to treat with some of those outstaudiug (Uirront events too, bub only 
by way of illustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in general. 

Nr^AM Stvte Arya Satyagraha 

Of all these events whioh look place <luring tho current year, tho most 
ouifitanding one from tho Jlindu Hangathanist point of view and one whicJi has 
an abiding message for our future policy and programme is, of course, tho 
campaign of (3ivil Resistance which wo had to carry on against the anti-Hindu 
policy of tho Kizam Crovernment for full six months during this year. Xt was a 
veritable crusade, as lighteous as heroic. Our Arya Hamnji brethren had to boar 
the brunt of the fight: not less than ten tfiousanil Aryas joined iho lb*ht and 
fought so bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrifimal fii’c lighted up by Maharshi 
Dayanand Bwamiji, Uio first and foremost Hindu HangalXianist of our ago, burns 
bri^ter and brighter as days pass hy and his raissiou has not fallen into 
undesorving hands. Not less than five thousand civil resistors defied the anti- 
Hindu bans of the Nizam Govornment and kept up tlie fight with xmfiiucliing 
courage and admirable tact on the Hindu Mahasabha flank. But what is more 
enoouragiug to note from the pan-^Hindu point of view is tho fact that it was 
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not only the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha, though these two in the 
main led the struggle, but it was the whole Hindu brotheihood in geneial which 
joined hands and paitioipatod in the movement so whole-heartedly and with such 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and saciifice throughout India we 
could not have carried on the struggle to such a suocesstul teimination. This 
fact to my mind constitutes the really abiding achievement we could record — apart 
from the deluded demands winch the Hindu Sangatharnsts had compelled the 
Nizam Government to grant. For this Dhaima Yuddha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, Hindudom as a whole docs still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behohl, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 
and homes, their ncaicst and dearest, mar-'liing on even at the risk of 
their lives to the lescue ot ihoir co-religiomsts and compatriots in the 
Nizam fistate whom they had perchance ne\'eL seen or known personally* The 
Punjabces and Bindhis, Bt'iigalis and Behans, Maiaihis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhaugis, SanaUiiisls, Aiva SamajisN, ISikhs, JaiiivS, Luigaits, the rich and poor— 
every one wlio was piuiid oL being a llimlii matched on under a common Hindu 
bannei foi the viiidii ation of IIiikIu honour and fii(*ed untold miseries, outrageous 
riots, bayonets and lathi chaigcs, hunger and thiist and even death but kept 
assorting to his last breath ‘'Ihutlu J ihai imi-ki-jay, Jlindusthan Hinduonka.” 

'Bake, for example, the case of Sj. Reddy or some of those Hindu Sangathanists 
who wGie oidercfl ti) be {logged or ‘lathied’ foi iai,iuig shouts ol “Baiide Mataiam” 
and ‘‘Umdusthan Ilindiionka,*' Foi each stupe anil lathi stroke they went on 
repeating ‘‘Bandc Mataram” and ‘•Jlindusthan Hinduonka’'. Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst them was master Hadashiv i^atliak, a Miiratha boy under 
sixteen yeais of age who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his bitter (‘.omplaints that ho sufibred keen pangs in Iris chest, but ho would not 
apologise and had to lay down his hlc lu imnsequence, You will read such 
niimcrors exaint>lcs of heroic devotion to the llinJu cause ni the authenticated 
histories of this movement wdadi me going to be published shortly by both by the 
Arya tSamai and the Jdindu Mahasablia. \Yliy, there are prosont in Bus very paiidal 
leaders ami gontlemon of unimpcaclialilo luteguty who had themselves passed 
through such oideala while they wee undci impiisonmcnt in the Nizam jails as 
leadeis oi soldiers fighting out this ‘Dhaima Yuddha,’ this ciusado in vindication of 
Hindu faith, Hindu "tioiHlum and Hindu honour. 

TUijfio crusadcis received no pay nor wore their families promised pensions* 
Many of them had icsigned their sei vices and pioicbsions earning in cases thousands 
a mouth. All of them knew they weie uuanned, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which tliuse wuo i)iececdcd them they knew they will be tortured, 
starved, latJucd and liayoncted too and yet they maiched forth voiuulanly, tor there 
was no conscription but moral. You will bo surprised to know that after the news 
of tlic outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on tho^ Hindu Bangatha- 
nist prisoucis volunteers came in larger lurrabers to our Shihirs to register their 
names and some who had then only recently returned after serving their fiist term 
in the Nizam jails as civil resistors, uisistecl on being sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nuam Htate. 

The iact that such a Hindu Force (consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resistors could be raised at the very first blare of the trumpet call by the 
Hindu Bangathanist (laity to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat our demands lightly. These fifteen tlioumind Hindu Baugathanists constituted 
a force superior to those English or Uermau forces who aie now fighting in Europe, 
for their respective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis- 
tance movement and had wo been in a position to face our opponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and rille for rifle, cham-cs are, they would have proved superior to them in 
an armed resistance loo. But oven if wc let chances alone what is actual is also 
enough to encourage our Hindu Banuathauist Tarty in India with the bracing up 
consciousness of having won a moml victory and on the other hand to warn all 
anti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
resolutions of the Hindu Mnhasabha as lightly as they were wont to do* What we 
resolved in heroic words at Nagpur or Sholapur last year has been translated into 
heroic deeds before we reassemble at Calcutta on the ove of this ensuing year* 

One more aspect of this stnigglc deserves special emphasis^ inasmuch as it is 
sure to exorcise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
general The Civil Resistance Campaign has broken the demoralizing spell 

iO 
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which woii 2 ,hed like an incubus ou the Hindu mind for some twenty years in the 
past that no cause, howsoever righteous it may be m itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed iii^btoous unless the Gonpiress was pleased to ccitify it as 
“National” which word in niuety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-HuuIu” and that no movement on an all-India scale should be 
or could be carried out successiully unless it was sponsored and let on by the 
Congress Flag. Even in the case ofc the murderous Moslem riots at Kohat or the 
genel-al massacres of Ilmdus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Malabar tlie Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslein fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not ccrtilicd by tlic Congiess 
as “National.” The Congress wanted to play the same game even in this case and 
dictatoxially anathematised the Nizam Cml rtcsistauce Movement as V.ommiuiab’ as 
*anti-national.’ But this tunc the Hindu Saugathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is ically national or otherwise intciiiroted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself fiom the blind and unciucstionmg subHervicnec to any 
inner vovies which on their own admission were sure passports to ILiinalayan oriors 
or new lights which scarcely made daikness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Cluuch and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
eo-re-ligionisls and comiiatiiots in the Nizam State led on liy the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spiead throughout the length and bioadth of the country from 
Peshawar to Matiras. On that one Hinglc evening, foi example, of the “Nizam 
Nislicdha Day” as well as “Hindu Nation Day,” not less than a cjorc of Hindus 
were found gathered under the Jlmdu (lag ur capital cities and towns throughout 
Xnia in inirsuance of the mandate of the Hindu Sangat.linnist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement whi(‘.h seemed only to (lonnsh the more the Oongiess 
anathematised and oiiposed it as communal and auti-nalional. 

Why did the Oougress oppose it ? The Congress wanted to reform the Htatos : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yot the worst ruled autocnitu? Ktate m 
India ? It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil libortieH in the Nizam Btate as in the tiny Taluka-hke ritate oi JUjkot, 
Did not Gandhiji want us to believe that the Koform movement of that potty 
Baikot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
OcW was sot on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Voorawala ? And yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crorc of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu hlaliasabha had undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
him so remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or intoiost as ho would for the Abyssinians m A^fric^a, for the 
Spanish or the Czechs m Luropc. Not only (iandhiji but no Oongressitc, neither 
the backward nor the foi wai d nor the inward block or (heir heads stepped out to 
condemn the Nizam Govern mnnt even after the inhuman lathi-charges on thoHmrlu 
civil rcsisteis at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Jlydciabad. 'Ihen, again, 
<lid not tho Congress patronize civil Iibortics ? Was it not a tact that under the 
Nizam Govoinment even the life and ])ropeity of millions of Hindus was held in 
daily danger, no frecilom oithei ol speech nr worshin or association worth tho name 
existed ? Thou why did not the Congress join liaiuls with the Hindu t^angathanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to socuro these civil liberties in the 
State or at least ])ass a resolution to support the justice of their demands ? Was 
it because the Hindu bangathanists went to tho field as Hindus instead oi as 
Indians ? 

W(*ll, it may bo a sin for a Hindu to do even a good thing as a Hindu expect 
on the eleidiou day when ho has to vole for a Congressito who has to state himself 
as a Hindu, aw a unit in tho Hindu (deeforato I — But when the Moslems in Kush- 
mere rose with tho help of outside Mowlcms m an armed revolt against the Hindu 
king, demanding represonialion for the MoHlmns as Mosltjms,— did not Gandhiji 
write as a born democral, that if the Hindu king of Kashmorc could not satisfy 
and allay the discontent of the Moslems who foimcd So pere.ont of hiw subjects he 
had no moral right to rule but should fortliwilh abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more than 85 per cent of (ho subjects of tho Nizam aro Hiinluw, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to tho intolcrablo religious, (uiltural and 
political persecutions, with the iielp of their co-veligionists outside the Hlatos, but 
Sid Ganohyi, the born democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca ? No, on the contrary, he wrote in so many words that ho was overwhelm- 
ingly concerned throughout tho Civil Ecsistauoe Movement ‘*nofc to embarass His 
Exalt^ Highness the Nmm*” 
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I catt recount a hundred and one petty mischiefs also which Coiif^ressites of 
the “national’* brand were busy playing to defeat this Hindu Snngathanist move- 
ment against the anti-Hindu ]jolic‘y of the Nizam Government, but that is not what 
I intend to deal with heie. Sutlice it to say that the Hindu Mahasabha could 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and persuade them to 
and protest against the horrible oppiession at the Aurangabad jail and dining the 
Hydeiabad riots the Hindus had to undergo -but no Congiess Ministci's m all the 
seven provinces touched the subject even with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congiess or Indian Legislatures, not utteied a woid in defence of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these veiy Coneicss Ministers 
could threaten to resign aUogethei in the case ol the pettiest Rajkot affaii. 

The moral is plain and must be plainly told. So long as the Congress 
continues to hug to the ‘rsoiulo- National’ ideoloay as it does to-day, its iiolicy is 
bound to be anti-IIindn, is bound to betray Hindu interests hoivBoever just and 
legitimate they be Just think ; if the Hindu lilloi toiatc had voted lor the Hindu 
Sanghatanist Ropiesentative and thus had Hindu jMaliasablia Ministiios in IJombay, 
Matlras and other parts— could they have lemaincd so callously iiiditreicnt to the 
opiucssion the Hindus bad to iindoigo in Hydeiabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could have biought to bear on the Nizam Oovcinmciit in slaying its hand 
from out-H eroding Herod. 

It was chscntially to emphasize this point that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and esjiecially at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
simply will not raise a finger m tbeir delence, that the Hindu Sanghatanist must 
take up the task of defending themselves on then own shoiildcis and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in spite of the Congress inditierence or even opi'osition, 
that the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement was launched by the Hindu fc^angba- 
fcanist leaders independently of the Congiess under a Hindu Flag, The struggle 
■was a test case to begin with the prospective Pan-Hindu Iklovenient and we Hindu 
Sanghatanists were not only not Itajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with flying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as wo have recovered 
and actualised through tins struggle our Racial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgctfulucss during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 

One word about the political Reforms announced liy the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking itf has given to giant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Religious 
liberties m consideration of which the Civil Resistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Maha Babha in the spirit of ro9]>onHive co-operation and a(*,eommoda- 
tion for -which H. E. H. the Nizam had graciously pleaded iu his announcement. 
The Hindu Mahu Babha thanks the Nizam Governmeat for the general amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Rcsisters. It was a step in the right direction. But since then 
the Nizam Government has not moved as quickly as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Reforms in themselves inadequate and halting in practical operation. 
The Maha Babha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, it begs to draw the pointed attention of 1.he Nizam to the fact that any 
unreasonable delay in putting the Rcfoims in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to discontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most uigcnt is the fact that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem olficialB in leash who counting on an ultimate 
support from the Central Government arc still harassing the Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals arc strictly dealt with by the Government in some cases 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the State. I hope these 
warnings will be taken by the Nizam Government in the amicable spirit which 
prompts me in sounding them. 

The splendid and sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir affair deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does not and will not and cannot 
defend a Hindu-causo aggainst an anti-Hindu aggression- But inspite of it all the 
overwhelming suffering and sacriiico in men and money in connection with the 
Shiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safeguard Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Sanghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora- 
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tion. The Piin-Hiiidu spiiit wliioh this strngjrlo has lU np will piovc the leal 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud-hat which has been so lu'i.h-handcdly 
destroyed, I already see iisinj* bcloie my mind'H eye a ma^'iuhccnt tem])lo of 
Shiva and thousands oi pd^^nms ciowdiii'i, to woiship at it ])oloic a decade passes 
away. Sueccsslul resistance the Uuidus olloied in dci'ciice ol tlicii loi;ilimatc rij^hts 
at Kham^oan, Alahad, Bha^^alinir and sovcial oilic>' pla^-cs diiruijj; this ^enr are also 
full of sigiiilieaiicc and testily to the fact that the spirit of sclf-assoition is con- 
solidating the Hindus uiidei tho^ Hindu Maha Babha’s lead. But I must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and addiess inysoll to the 
chief task. T have set bcfoie me in this add. ess of outliniug the iundamentiil basis 
and geneial policy and programme on which 1 wish we all should concentiato our 
attention for at least a couple of yoais to come. 

It is encouraging to note that thousands of tbo^o who hroiiglit ui> from their 
early days under the inllucuce ok the pseudo natKiiuilisii-* i(lL‘t)Iogy current m the 
Congiosscamn and were cousctpieiitly so thoroughly piv)ndici-d nf',ainst iui> tlung that 
was connected with Huidutva that they miliialoil aeainst the vtuy woid Hindu as 
something superatilious. out of date, unwoithy ol a iinriicssive i»utn(»t to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desuc to know all about th(! Ifiiulu Maha 
Sabha, its policy and immediate piogiainmc. I'hc case, of no less a personality 
than Mr. Tairsee whose sad death all tlomhay lamented only a couple of months 
ago can seivo us a case in point. IJo was iei)(it,od to bo one amongst ih(‘ tiist ten 
citizens of Bomliay, a lationalist of rationalisis, onf‘ ol tho loiemust (Jonaressites, 
Yet after [ had easiiully explmncd to him tho Hindu aiigluitaiust ideology as 
espounded in my Nagpiii speech, ho pidjh.dy eonlestu^d that tho lationaliSTn which 
made him shun tho word Jlindti or Hindu Sangholan as a crass superstition was 
itself the oiassest of supcistitions. Ho not only loinod our fuirty but proudly 
accepted the presu Ion (ship ol the Bombay Brosineial Jliiuln Snbha. Through-out 
my cxteuBivo tours I have come across thousuuds of the mtollectual class who 
simply militated against the Hindu idea at its first mention and when cogently 
explaiiiod rubbed their eyes in a doubting mootl at ils second mentiou and llalf of 
them pressed for a closer acquaintance with it wliilo tlie other half simply capitulated 
at its third mention. There has grown of lute cnoimous curiosity throughout India 
to know somethinj^ of tho Hindu Malia Sabha, its aims and as to what is Us 
programme and this demand at times comes from lorcign I'onn tries as well Ilxat 
IS the reason why I wish to devote this address mainly to euumeiate categorically 
the leading principles and tenets on whie,h the Hindu movement is based and to 
outline Its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate programme. 
It will scive as a cogent statement of our case and may bo utilized as a basis for 
a manifesto in future to an organized Hindu ])arty in tho Legislatures as well as 
a handy guide to our workers and propagandists in the piess and the platform. 
It may involve some repetition of a truth as also ol a falsohooil as a])OLit tJio only 
means to east the mentality of a whole i)Coi>le into a required mould As long as 
falsehood holds the propagiindistic Held truth must speak out to silence it as many 
times as the former lepeats a lie. 

The following are some of the basic tenets and aspce.ts of the Hindu 
moYoment 

(a) Every person is a Hiiidu who regards and owns this Bharat Bhnmi, this 
land from the Indus to the Seas, as Jus Eatlicr Land as well as his Holy Land : — 
i, 0 ., the land of the origin of his religion, tho craillo of his Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidie.ism, Banatanism, ,1ainism, Budhism, Lingai- 
tism, Bhikhism, the Arya Suniaj, tlio Hrahmo Samuj, tho Dnvasamaj, the l^rar- 
thhana Samaj and such other religions of Indian origin are Hiudiis and constitute 
Hindndom i.e., the Hindu pcoide as a whole. 

Consociuently tho so-called aboriginal or hilUribes also are Hindus; because 
India is their Father Land as well as their Holy Laud, whatever form of Eeligion, 
or worship they follow. 

Tliis definition therefore, should bo recogiusod by the Government ami made 
the test of ilmdutva in enumexUng the population ok Hindus in the Ooverument 
census to come. 

(b) The word Hindu is not of a foreign origin nor connected with tho advent 
of ^ the MoBlems in India, as was erroneously suspected for a time under the mis- 
chievous influence of some alien scribes. Our l^uid and our people wore at times 
called Bapta Sindhus even by our Vaidic Riehis. 

Thousands of years before Mahomed, tho Moslem l^ophet was born, the 
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ancient Babilonians knew ns as “Sindhns” anti the ancient Zenda Avesta refers to us 
as Hindus. One of oui piovince on this side of the Indus has retimed this ancient 
appelation of our Land and people down to this day as ‘‘Sindhu Desh” and its 
people as Sindhu ^SindhJ, In our modern Prakiits the Sanskrit is often 

tianslormcd into 7?a. Just as the word *Keshan'‘ in Sanskiit or ^ Krishna^ has 
iDeen tiarisformed into Hindu Pralciit as ^Kehan^ and 'Kanha^ oven so the word 
*Si7idhu^ has been tianstonncd into niodein Piakiits as Those who want to 

have the ])Oint ei^haus Lively and eon(5lusivcly tieatod laay read my book “Hindutva”. 

(c) Hinduism, Ihadutva and Hindudom : — In evpoiuiding the Ideology of 
the Hindu movement iL is absolutely iiccessaiy to have a coiiect aiasp of tho 
teinis. Fiom the woid “Hiiulii” has b^ru coined the woid ^71indiusm” in English. 
It means the srLools or system ol icligion tho Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva' is fai mote comii.<'henRhe and leleis not, only to the icligions aspect 
ol the Hindu poo[»le as tbe Avoid * Kii dnism’’ does but compiehcnds even their 
culriiial, hnguisiic, BO(‘ial, uiul polnical j^spccls as well. It is nioie oi less akin to 
“Hindu J*olUy” and ils ne.uly c\a<*t tianslation would lie “Hindunebs”. Tho tliiid 
woid “Hindudom’* mi'.ins tb(j Ilnidii i eoplc spoken of collcclively. It is a collective 
name for tlie Hindu Wnild, pist as [slainic denolcs the Moslem Woild. 

(d) We li nidus aio a Nation by oui selves —In my tiresidential speech at 
Nagpiii I had, toi the iiist (imo in the history of our icceut politics, pointed 
out in bold relief that, the whole Congress ideology was vitiated ‘ab initio’ 
by the unwilled assuinjlioii that the teivitoiial unity, a common habitat, 
was tho only factor that conBlituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a I’cintorial Na'ionality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself^ iiom which ii was im]<ortcd wholesale to India and the 
jireseut War has justified my aRsertion by e^iJodnig the mjth altogether. All 
Nations carved out to Older ^ on the Teriitoiial design without any other common 
bond to mould each of them into a national being have gone to nek and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of caids^ Poland and hoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stern w'aniing against any such eflbits to frame heterogeneous peoples into suc.h 
hotchpotch Nations, based only on the shil’Ung s.ands ol the eouception ot Territo- 
rial Nationality, not cemcnied by any Cultural, Juunal or Historical aflinities and 
consequently having no common will to incoipoiatc themselves into a Nation. 
These Lieutj -Nations broke up at the fiist oppoitumty they got : the Ceimau ■|>art 
of tiiein wont over to ('{einiany, the Uussian to Uussia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to Poles. The cullinal, hngmslic, historical and such othci organic afliniUes proved 
stronger than the terriioiuil one, (hdy those Nations have peisisted in maintaining 
Ihcir National unity and idenlity during the last throe to four centuries in Europe 
which had developed Pacial, Linguistic, Cultural and such other organic afUnitics 
in addition to their Territorial unity or ev^on at times in spile of it and consequently 
willed to be homogoncous National uiuts—suchi as England, France, Germany, Italy* 
Portugal etc. 

Judged by any and all of these tests which go severally and collectively to 
form su<di an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Territorial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else m the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Lancl. This 
Bharat Bhumi, this JIinduRthan, India is both our ‘Pitdiihu’ and ‘Pujyabhu’. Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly flure. I'licn we have (^ommou afiinities— cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial— which through the process of countless 
centuries of association anil assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and above all induced a will to lead a corporate and common 
National life. The Hindus aio no treaty Nation— but an organic National Being. 

Olio more pertinent point must ho met as it often misleads our Congressite 
Hindu brethren in imrticular. The homogeneity that wields a people into a 
National Being does not imply tho total absence ot all internal dilTerences religious, 
Racial or Linguistic of sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that 
they diner more from other people as a National unit than they difTer amongst 
themselves. Even the most Unitarian Nations of to-day— say the British ox the 
French— cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
Qinerences, sects or sections or oven some smlipathios existing amongst themselves. 
National homogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present to any other people as a whole. 

We Hindus, iu spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, are 
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bound by such religious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other affinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we aie 
placed in contrast with any othei non-Hindu people — say the English or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day wo the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madias and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves'- 
wbile the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identity themselves 
and their interests with moslems outside India than Hindus who live nest dooi, 
like the Jews in Germany. 

Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that m as much as the majouty of Indian 
Moslems also are in tact allied to us by lacc and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this veiy gcnciation, they 
could easily bo peisuaded to acknowledge this homogcniaty and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these alHnilics and ai)i)cal lo them in their 
name. These innocent souls arc really to be jutied. As if the M(;slcmR do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems know of these alhnitics all but too 
well : the only diffeicnco to bo taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love those atlinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and lo dwell on them with 
pride —the JMoslcms halo the very mention of them and aie tiying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. t:5omc ol: them fabiicatc histories and gciu^ologics to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they aie tiying lo carve out a scpaiatc lan- 
guage for themselves and gralt it as best as they can on the Arabian stock ; tlioy 
arc carrying <jn a campaign against tlio llniilu laniily names such as “I'ambc” and 
“Modak” which in jiarts like the ICokan con vert- Aloslcms slill bcai and rcpla(‘e them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening the cleai age deeper and broader by re- 
moving every trace which may roinind them of having once something in com- 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and thoo(*ratic tiaditions 30111 
hands in impressing ui>ou their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a l3ar-ul-l8lam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus -the kafiis— are oithor converted to a man to Islam or ate ictlue- 
ed to helotago paying the Zis^ia to some would-be Moslem ^Sovereignty over this 
land. The veiy word “HiiKUislhan’^ stinks in their nostrils. 1 am not referring to 
these items hcie in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. 1 am telling 
tho simple fuel which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam as a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to asseit itself in la<Ua as a Nation nltogetlier heterogenous 
with tho Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Oonsequenliy, it 
ought to be clear even to thcHO well meaning Hindu simpletons that this leiusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Swarajya to the Hindus must mean only that “liajya” in which their 
“Swatva’^ their ®Hindutva’^ can assert itself without being overlooked liy any non- 
Ihndu people, whether they bo Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Homo 
Englishmen arc and may continue to be toiritoiially born Indians. Can theietore 
tho overlordship of these Anglo-Indians be a “Hwarajya” to the IJiiiclus ? Auranga- 
jeb or Tipu were hoicditai^ Indiana, nay, w'cre tho sons of converted Hindu 
mothers. Did that mean that tho rule of Aurangazeb or Tipu was a “Bwarajya’’ 
to the Hindus ? No I although they were territorially Indians they proved to be 
the worst enemies ol Hindudom and therefore, a Bhivaji, a Gobindsingh, a Piatap 
or the Peshwas had to fight against the Moslem domination and establish a real 
Hindu Bwarajya. 

Consequently, under the present circumstances too all that an Indian National 
State can mean is tliat the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be treated 
as equal citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 
population. Tho Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any non- 
Hindu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority icsign its right whjeh as a 
majority it is entitled to exenuse under any Democratic and legitimate constitution, 
^lie Moslem minority in particular has not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
minority and therefore, they must rcmuin satisfied with the status they occupy 
and with the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is tlieir proportionate 
due. It would bo simply jnepostcrous to endow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights and privileges 
of the majority and call it a “Bwarajya”. 1 'he Hindus do not want a change of 
masters, are not going to struggle and fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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by an Aurangajeb simply because the latter happens to be born within Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in their own house, m 
their own Land* 

(f) Consequently, the name ^‘Hindustan’' must continue to be the appellation 
of our Country :~-Buch other names as India, Hind, etc* being derived from the 
same oiigmal word Sindhu may be used not only to signify the same sense— the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the niiidu Nation* Aiyavarafca, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of couise the ancient and tne most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and will continue to appeal to the cul lined 
elite, In this insistence that the Mothci Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“Hindu sthan”, no encroachment oi humiliation is implied m connection with any 
of our non-Hindu eountiymen* Our Paisee and Christian countiymen aie already 
too akin to us oultuially and aie too i)atnotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. So 
far as our Moslem countrymen aie concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 
some of them aie alicady inrdmed to look upon this molehill also as an in- 
supeiable moiintaiu m then way to Flmda-Moslcm unity. But they should remem- 
ber thal the Moslems do not dwell only in India noi arc the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic remnants of the Faithful m Islam. China has cioies of JMoslems. 
Gieccc, Palestine and even Hungaiy and Poland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been advanced as a ground to change the 
an(*ient names of these countries which indicate the abodes ot those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Poles conUnues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece. The Moslems Iheie did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite conlGiit to distingiush themselves as Poliah-Moslems 
or Gieceian -Moslems or Chincse-Moslems when occasion arises. So also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “Hindusihaneo Moslems” without compromising in the least their separate- 
ness as a leligions or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them- 
selves as “Hiiidusthanis” ever since thoii advent in tndu, of their own accord. 

But if in spite of it all some irracible Moslem sections amongst our country- 
men obioct even to this name of our c>ouiitry but that is no icasou why wc should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We ITmdus must not betray oi break up 
the continuity of our Nation from the Siudhus in Rigvedic days to the Hindus 
of our own generation which is implied in “Hmduathan” the acc'cpled appoHation 
of our Mother Land, Just as the land of the Goimans is Germany, of the Kngliah 
England, of tlic Turks Turkisthan, of the Afghans Afghanisthan— even so we must 
have it iudelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come a 
“Hindusthau”— the land of the Hindus. 

(g) The Pan-Hindu flag The “Knndalini Kripanonkita” Gerua Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its OM, the ISwaslik and the Swoid. It 
appeals to sentiments cherished by our lace ever since the Vedic days. Those 
who like to realise the inner sphit and know the h-aison clctre^ of its design and 
the symbols would do well to read the special tract I have written staled “the 
Pan-IIindu Dhwaj.” 

It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flaps other 
than this which are curient amongst the Hindus as the colours of the (lifTerent 
constituents which go to foim our Pan-Hindu brotheihood such as the Sanatanists, 
the Sikhs, the Jains, the Aryas, etc*, will bo respected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but different manifestations of the common Pan-Hiudu spirit. 

Nor should it be supposed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta- 
gonism to the several colours of our non- Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own religious colours to represent their own community. 
In short, wo shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 
whether religious or political, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or the 
Congress Tii-colours or tlie Reel one,— -so long as it continues to respect in 
return the Pan-Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues as allied 
colours. But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 
Flag alone. 

(h) The Sanskrit shall be our “Dobbhasa”, our secred language and the 
‘‘Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
its nourishment from the latter, is our “Rashtrabhasn” our current National 
language 
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Besidofci being the richest and the most mUiired ol the ancient languages of 
the \vorI<l, to us Hiiidns the Sanskiit is the holiest loiic^ne of longues. Our sonp- 
tuies, history, philosophy and (uiltme have thou rool.s f-o deeply imbedded in the 
Sanskiit literature that it forms vciitably the biiiin of our Itace. Mother of the 
majority of our mothei tongues, she has suckled the icst oL them at her bieast, 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether dmived from t^anskiit or graded on 
to it can only grow and flouiish on the sap of life they imbibe troin the" Sanskiit. 
The Sanskut language thcretore, must ever be an indispensable constituent oL the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting tlie Hindi as the National tongue of Hindiidom no humiliatiion 
or any invidious distinction is inrphed as regaids other pioviiuMul tongues. \Ve 
arc all as attaHied to our rrovinml tongues as to lliiuli and they will all grow 
and llounah in then respective splicies. In i«u*t Home of them aie fo-day moie 
progicssive and iicher in hteiatuic. Ibit no\ eiiludess taken all in all the Hindi 
can SPive the puipose of a Nalunial ran-Ihndii Ljur’unuo best. It inusl also be 
leinembeicd that the Hiiuli is not made a National Lainjunge to oidm. Yho fact 
is that long befoie either the JCnglish or (‘veii the Monleins Htojpeil in rndia the 
Hindi in its geneial foiiii had alieady come to <H‘cup.^ the posilion of n National 
tongue throughout limduHtluin, Thcliindii ]ah»iim tlic luuleMnun, the ioiinat, 
the soldiei, the Tandit tnndlcd up ami <lo\\n iiorn Ihuigal to i^iudh and ICashniere 
to llaiUPHhwar by nifiking liimR(‘lt iindeiHbujd Ijoiu lomiliiy to liKvality through 
llimli. dust as the Hauskiit was the National lauguagn ol the Hindu lutelleetual 
world oven so Hindi has l)"cn lt)r at least a thousand ycais m the )»aHt the 
National Indian 'runguc ol the Hindu eouiiniiml>. Added (o that and as a 
eonsrquencG ol that we Ibid even to-day lli.it il is uudei stood and e\on spoken as 
a mother tongue by a lair laigm* iiumbei ol iiei)Mle than is the (‘asc ^\iih any 
other Hindu language (joiiHopuMitly it must be niadi; eoniMiilsoiy for e^(‘iy Hindu 
student through sivondary st-luads at any rate to learn Hindi as Ins I'aii-J Imtlu 
National langnag.c without iiegbd.ing in Iho least liis training in his luovincial 
mother tongue 

By Hindi wo. of eoiirac moan the pine “Hanskiit Nintha” Hindi, as we find 
it for cxamt»lo in the ‘"Satyait.ha Ih’akash” wiitten )>y Malinisl Hayiunuul Suraswati. 
How simple and untamled with a miiglu uumvesi-ary foreign word is that Hindi 
and how citprehsivo wuhal. It mav ho menlioned in jiasHing tJiat Hwami 
Dayiinaudji was aiiout the first Hindu leader wlio gave coiiseious and definite 
expression to the view that H hub Hhouhl bo the ran-lliiuhi National language 
of Imlia, ‘d'his Huuskrit Nislha’’ Jlunli has notlinig to <lo with that hybrid, the 
soealled llindnslliani which Is luung hati*hctl up by the Waidha schemo. It is 
nothing short of a hngiiiHtu* nmnstiosity aiul must ix* lulhlessly Huppiessi'd, Not 
only that but it is our Imundeu duty to oust out as iuthlessl> all uuucci'ssaiy alien 
words whetlier Aiabiaii or KngliHli, i’lom every Ihudu tnugue wlieHuu’ [irrHimual 
or dilcctieah Wo arc not ngaiusi ihe Ku; iisli or i-iiy odier laneua,>i iiav, we 
insist on the study of tlie Kimlihh as an iudisixmaablc iie<*(‘ssiiy and a piofilabjc 
passport to world lUoratuio, But wo inusi- not allow the lulliix of alien words 
into our language without checking tluar nans and iesling their nocewsity. Our 
liindu brcUiren in Bmigal arc eH}fccially to lie eimgratiilalcd upon in this 
counoctiou becanso the Bengali literature is admirably free fium any such uncleanctl 
admixture of unnecessary alien words wliich cannot bo said regarding our other 
rrovincial tongues and literature. 

(i) Nagaii shall be the National Beript of lihuludom 

Our Bansknt alj»habcli<'al Older is phonetically alxmt the most porfecl wliic.h 
the world has yet devised and almost all our cm rent Iiuhan s<‘,nr>tH already follow 
it, 'Hic Nagari Benpt too follows this order. Like the Hindi language the Niigari 
Hcript too has already been current for ccutuncs all over Iiidui junongst the Hindu 
literary (drcIuB for some two thousaiids years al. any rate in the past and was oven 
i>o|mlarly nick-uameil uh the “Bhastii Lipi”, the scriiit of our Hindu ScnptuiTS. 
With a little tou(‘li here and there it couhl lx* icfonnotl ho as U> render it as 
suitable to modern inecJianical printing as the Roman script. Such a Jlcform 
movement was set on foot m Mahanishlra about Homo forty years ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others. An organiml movomnnt later on uiuhw my load met with 
an amount of practical success and has aln'ady poiudiiriHod it. 1 strongly 
recommend that as an immediate Bfei> to popularise Nugnri as our National fSenpt, 
all our Hindu papers in ditTcrent provinces should licgiu to publish at least a 
couple of colamns of their provincial languages in Nagari script. It is a matter 
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of common knowledj>e that if Bengali or Gujarathi is printed in Nagaii it is 
more or less understood by readers in several other provinces* To have only one 
common language thioughout Hmdusthan at a stioke is impracticable and unwise. 
But to have the Nagari sciipt as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much moie feasible. Neveitheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu sciipts curient in our diffeient provinces have a future of their own and 
may flourish side by side with the Nagaii. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common iuteiest of Hindudom as a whole that the Nagari 
Sciipt must be made a eompiilsoiy subject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 

It is interesting to remind you here how two piominent Congress Presidents 
piopoBcd to solve tins piolilem of a National tongue and a National Script. 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leaving even Maulavi Abul Kalem Azad far behind who 
only proposes Hindusthain which ho assuics us is tantamount to Urdu,— that the 
highly Arabianised Uidu of the Aligailx School or the Usmaiiia Univeisity School 
is best fitted to be the National Language of India including of couisc some 
twcnty-cighb cioies ot Lliiidus, while Desha Gauiav Subhash Babu improving 

upon the lutuation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow by proposing from lie 

Pichidcntial (diair of the Indian National Oougress that Roman Sciipt would suit 
India as the best National Scupt. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
thnigs Nationnl I Jtoman Sciipt to be the National Script of India 1— How 
emincMiily puujticable, to say the least I Your r>asumati, Ananda Bazar Pairika 
and all Jicngali papers to ap]>car cveiy day m Roman Script 1 The Bande 

Mataiam Song to be lU'inted in this now National style and the Gita to begin 

with in this following attiacUvo setting as “Dhaima Kshettro Kurukshettie 
Shama-vetah yuyutsavah” and so on. It is true ns Subhas Babu 
says that Kemal I’asha abolished the Arabian Script as unsuited 

to print and took to Roman Script. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommedan 
zealots who want the Urdu Script, that is, this very Arabian style, to thrust 

even on the Hindus as an ui)-to-datc National Script and has no c.onnco- 
tiou with the Hindus. Kemal Pasha look to the Roman Script because 
the Tuiks had nothing liotier of their own to fall back upon. The Andamances 
pick up Kauiis and make a necklace of them,— but is that the reason why the 
Kuber also should do the same ? Wc UindiiH should rather call upon Arabia 
and Euiojio to adopt the Nagaii vSciipt and Hindi language Such a proposal 
should not sound very impiaeii cable to such invctorato optimist at any rate who 
seriously advan(*c it as a \eiy practical proiiosal to make Urdu the National 
language of the Marailias and to expect all our Arya Samaj Ourukiils to study 
the Vedas in Roman Script I 

(j) The Hindu Maha Sabha is a National Organisation of Hindudom 

It has como to my notice that a very largo section of English educated 

Hindus holds back from joining tlio Hindu Moha Sabha and political circles in 

India and outside in general, feci themselves totally unconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it is an exclusively religious oigauizatiou —something like 
a Christian Mission. Nothing could be fur from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Religious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism, Pau-thcism or even acthism to be discussed and 
determined by the different Hindu schools of leligious persuasiouB. It is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Sahha—but a Hindu-National Maha Sabha. Consequently, 
by its vciy constitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any particular religious school or sect even wdthin the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will o£ course piopagatc and defend the National Hindu 
Church comprising each and all religions of Dindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or oiKiroaclimont. But the sphere of its activity is far more 
comprehensive than that of an exclusively religious body. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety in 
all so(ial, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is pledged to 

i »rotcct and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength and glory of the 
lindu Nation ; and as an indispensable means to that end to attain Purna 
Swarajya, absolute political Independence of Xlindusthan by all legitimate and 
proper means, 

(k) The Hindu Maha Sabha must continue its mission even after Hindusthan 
is politically free Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha Sabha 
was only contrived tp serve as a make weight, as a redaction checkmating the 

41 
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Moslem Lca| 2 ;uc or tho anti-Hindu policy of the picscnt leader of the Con''rc6S and 
will be out of court or cease automul.ically to lunction as soon as it is shorne of 
this spurious excuse to exist. But if the aims and objecA of the :Maha 8abha mean any- 
thin^^ it m clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy ciruHiun, any fussy af-itation 
to remove a giicvance here or oi)po3e a seasonal i>arLy there, Tho fact is that evciv 
organism whether individual or social which is living and deserves to survive 
throws out ofFensive and defensive organs as soon as it is brought to fa(‘c advciscly 
changing environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it iccoverd and freed 
itself from the suffocating grip of the pscudo-Nationalistic ideology of tho Oomucss 
brand developed a now organ to battle m the stiugglo lor existence under the 
changed conditions of modem age. This was the Hindu Malia f^ablm. It grow up 
of a fimdamoiital necessity of National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amply clear that its mission is as 
abiding as the life of the Nation itself, But that a})art, c\cn the clay to day 
ncccRsUy of a(lai)ting its policy to the evcrchanuing poliU(‘iil current niakc'it 
incumbent on Hindudora f.o have an exclusively Hindu organization irideitondcnt 
of any moral or intellectual servility or siilisci vilmicc to any non-lhndu or jointly 
representative institution, to giiaid Hindu interest and save tlnun from being 
jcopaidiflcd. It IS not so only under tho i)icsent i)olitical sul))e(‘,tif)ti of Iluidusthan 
but it will be all tho more necoHsaiy to have some such c\cIuHi\cly Ifiiuln 
organization, some such Hindu Mahasaldia in sulistancc whothei it is identical 
with this present otgani/ation or otheiwise to seivc as a watch-tinvor at the gates 
of Jlindusthan for at least a couple of (*cu tunes to come, even after Huiiluhtlian 
IS partially or wholly free and a National l‘ailuimcnt contiols its political 
destiny. 

Because, unless somolhing altogether cala(‘lywnnc in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the world which practical ludituss cannot envisage 
today, all that can he reasonably expected in immediate future is that wo Hindus 
may prcvai over England and compel her to iveogamc fudia us a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Westminister statute. Now a National 
Parliamout such a self-( ioverning India can only relict tho electorate as it is 
the Hindu and the Mus ims as we find them, their relations a bit botlered, perhaps 
a bit worsonojL No realist cun be blind to the probability that the extra torntorial 
designs and tho secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront tho Hiadusiham state even mulcr self- 
government either with a Civil War or ticachcrous overtures to alien invaders bv 
the Moslems. Then again, there is every likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least Cor a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for services 
Legislative seats, woightagOB 01 ^^ proportion to their ]>opulat,ion on the part' ol 
tho Moslem Minority and consequonlly a constant danger tlncatening intenril 
pcsacQ. To checkmate this probability which if we are wise wo must always keen 
m view even after HuKlusiluin attuins tho status of self-go vcining <*uunLrv i 
poworfal and exclusive organization of llindudom like tho Hindu Malia Habha will 
always prove a sure and devoted Hoiircc of strength, a reserve force ior tho IJiudiis 
to fall back upon to voice tlieir gi-ievaneos more eflecAive than tho joint i^arliameiit 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to liw'ht 
out if needs bo any ^ treacherous design lo which the joint state itself mav 
unwittingly fall a victim. 


Tlie History of Canada, of Palestine, of tho movement of tho young Turks 
will show you that in every state whore two or more such connhaing elements as 
the Hindus and Mpsloms in rndia happen lo exist as constituents, tho wiser of (Jiem 
lias to keep Its exclusive organiziUion lu tact, strong and wnkliful to defeat any 
attempt at betrayal or capture of tho National Htaic by tho opposite party : esneci- 
ally so if that ])arty has extra territorial allinities, rcligioiiH or culluraL with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constituents of such a state must 
continue till slowly if over they all learn to got theinsolvos merged, by dovelonina 
a spirit of corporate patriotism, into a consolulalcd Nation, If' the Hindus tukn 
this rcalifttic truth to Jipart they will try tluur ua most to eoiiHolulate and strengthen 
die Pan-Ilii)(ln organization is ah eady gathering force and has struck its 

roots deep in the Hindu soil. Tho nearer you an; to Hwarajya tho more imlispcn- 
sahlo grows the necessity of a strong and c()nsolidato<l I’an-llindii oigainzution or 
the stronger grows the J>an-Hindu organizatioa tho nearer it takes you lo real 

I hav« 10 ias dwjt with eom« ol the basic priuciples «md toaets and sot out 
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the National and Political ideals of the Hindu Sanghatan movement as I perceive 
them. But the veiy fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very ideals and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-oneiitation of the Hindu people so as to revolutionise the conception 
of the Indian state and its foimation as we find it to-day, shows how we nave 
hardly taken a step ahead and how stieniious and sustained a struggle we have yet 
to undergo befoie we are able to lealise the goal, the creation ol an Independent 
Hindusthan as we define it^ On(*e the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that matters 
most. And we must, therefor chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our struggle can bo earned on with the greatest effect and if possible 
with the least resistance. 

It must be noted also that altliongh the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straigbt line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise ; now to fighl on, now to fall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally oiii selves on a given point with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the loimer ally. This very inconsistency in detail resorted to in a 
long-diawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the whole in esi stably on wax d and onward to the great ideal we aim 
to icalise. The policy I am going to outline should also be viewed from this 
tactical peis]) 0 ctive. It is only related to our present circumstances and should not 
bo taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistiblo strides of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the peuny beginnings today can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outlining this practical policy I am only 
expressing my personal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Maha Sabha unless 
they arc sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 

(a) Our first and foremost aim in our T^olitical activities must always bo to 
guard the integrity of Hmdiisthan in tact. Hindusthan to us docs not only mean 
the so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Portuguese posscBsiou. Goraantak and Pondichery are as integral 
parts of our Mother Land as Maharashtra or l^engal. From the Indus to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from Tibet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and Western seas run the lines of the boundaries of our Land. 
The whole territory including Kashmere and Nopal, Gomantak, Pondichery and 
other IT’cnch possessions constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state* It must ever remain undivided and 
indivisible. Any attempt to divide this Territorial and National unity of Hiudns- 
than so as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth and nail and chastised as an act of treason and treachery. 

(b) Towards our neighbouring states of Burma and Tibet on the Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers our Policy will always be, so far as possible, of whole- 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a political alliance. I’hey are our 
co-rcligionists and our political interests too are not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, m general, our mutual political strength augmented if we continue 
to be political allies. 

(c) But towards those Moslem states and tribes which border our North 
Western frontier our policy cannot but be a guarded one. Their tendency for 
centuries in the past had been fanatically encmical towards the Hindus and is 
likely to continue to bo so far at least a century to come. The Hindu Sanghatanist 
party must always sec that this Frontier is gamsoiied with overwhelming Hindu 
ti’oops and is never entrusted to Moslem ones. Wo will always bo ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keep our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive erruption on the part of those Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasion through the passes by any anti-Hindu alien army. 

(d) To the Independent Hindu kingdom of Nopal all Hindudom feels itself 
most loyally attacdicd and would ever strive to strain eveiT nerve in defending its 
honour and integrity. It is the only part of our Mother Land which continues 
down to this day as a Dharma Kshettra unsullied by the humiliating shadow of an 
alien non-Hindu Flag. The independence of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu race, constitutes at once the pride and the 
centre of Hindu hope. Every atom of strength added to Nopal elevates and 
strengthens the prestige and the position of Hindudom all roiiud. On the 
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other hand anythin” that weakcna or hiiniiliaiCvS ITindmloni in any other part 
of Hindusthan nanst weaken tlic stienu.lh of Noiinl in the Iona, run* The 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the Noith 'Western Fiontiei, lor examine, 
cannot but be a standing, menace to the indoncnfleiicc ol the Kindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too. If Hindu history has not endowed ns even with tins miicdi foicsiglit 
then it must bo said that all the lessons which the invasions of CJaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach ns arc lost on ns. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our i»ait to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics whicli dihlignics the British Indian Toriitury. 
The politics of a subject race can lie no guide to the OAigcncioa of an Independent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. I, therefore, foci no hesitation whatsoever in justifying’ 
the present poli(‘y of the Nepal Goveinmcnt to mainl.ain friendly leliitions with the 
British Government and to continue an intoimal political alliaiu’c with the British 
with a view to guaid against any other non-lJindn nugrcssion on India, Conse- 
quently, it IB also a very wise ))oI icy on the jjiut of Nifpal to suj»pl> as many 
Nepalcc rau-nits to the Indian lorecs ns it is possible to do in (ionfoimity with its 
own fiecuiity and strength, The pohl.ical coinpln ations in Kiiiopo and tJie hVr 
East are almost sure to peiBuado the British Govi'rnmcnl, too to dcjjcnd more and 
more on NopaBs friendship and military help to secure Indian delencc. 

In this connection it must be emphasised ilmt the Biitish Goveinimait should 
also restore some of those terntones on llie Ijonbus of \(‘[)al winch tlie Biitish 
had wrested fioni her in the iiasi, buck to the Mnhiuaja, Hindi a step will cement 
the fncndsJiip Ijctwccii the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doulitless a gieat future bedom her il but she taken lime by the 
forelock an<l has the Biophetic vision whudi a rising Nation must noccssarily 
possess. Hho must bung iij) her mihtaiy sticniilh to an iii)-to-(la(o European 
edicieucy and must lie afile to deiend hcrsidl not only on land but against 
any aciial aggicssion too by c<|iuppirig herstdf with a powcrtul aerial fori'C. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the Biifitih (ioveniment loo is not likely 
under the present ciitMunstances to hainp(‘r her in this attemjit with any 
feeling of uneasiness but would rather wish her to hasten on this project. 
The inllueneo whicdi Nepal is likidy to exondse on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed out in the words I\Ir. I'crseuU Lungdon, 

Bays Mr, Lmidgon, “It in rests Nepal with an importance whiidi it wmuld bo 
foolish to overlook, EngliKlimeu tlirough tlio high whiidi Nepal holds 

in the General Houthern Asiatic luilaiice an<l iJic great and growing iiaportan('C 
that she will possess in the future in the solution of the pioblcms wJiudi liesot 
the present slate of rudm, Nejm! stands to-day on the tlucshold a new light, 
J£oi* future <iallfl her in one diioction and one only. In all the vaiicd Ihcatri'S of 
Indian polities there is nothing vvlindi suipiiSHou in interest the ultimate destiny 
of Nepal, luovitalily she will l)e<',oine of /»r(;ater ami gu^alcr inipoitance if we p<‘rsist 
in our present policy of loHsiining JhdLish in]luein*e in India. It is not inipobsihle 
that Nepal may even be called iijiuii to I'ontiol tfio destiny of India itself.” 

(e) The National CJonslitniion of llindnstliun 

Tho Hindu Hanghatanist Party aimm to base the future (Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad priniaplc that all citimis should have equal rights ami 
obhgatiouB irnispeetivc of caste or ciml, race or religion, —provided thc^y avow ami 
owe an cxcluBive and devoted allcgiauco to the IJimluHtlmm Htate. 'J'he fundamen- 
tal rights of liberty of spoech, liberty of conHci(*ncc, of worship, of asso<iiation etc, 
will bo enjoyed by all eilizcas alike, Wfuitovor restriction will be imposed on 
them in the interest of tho public peaeo and order or National cnicrgcney will 
not be based on any religious or racial (sousidoratioas alone but ou common Nation- 
al grounds, ^ 

No attitude can be more National even in the torriorial sou so than this an<l it 
is this attitude in general which is expressed m substances by tJm curt formula 
**ono mail one voto”, This will make it clear that tho com'option of a Hindu 
Nation is in no way ineonsistont with tho dovelopmcnt of a common Indian 
Nation, a united Hinuusthani Hiato in wlueh all scKitB and sectfonB, races and 
xeligioiiB, castes and (^.rcods, lEindus, Moslems, (jlxnstians, Anglo-Tmlians etc., could 
bo harmoniously wielded together into a political state on terms of perfect c<tuality. 

This attitude which the fCindu Maha Babhn takes uf> with regard to tho 
National Hindusthan! Constitution is in fact more definitely and oxiiressively 
National than either the League on even the Oongross, which calls itself Indian 
National, has as yot dared to take up uncompromisingly and yet it is tho Hindu 
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MaJia Sabha and the conception of the Hindu Nation which is tabooed by the 
OongiCBS and the League as most dangerously anti-National and uncompromisingly 
Communal 1 The fact is that the National Congicss itself is not only communal 
m Its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it recognizes a 
majority and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
lorccs the majoiity lo loiego its just shaie in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultural lights and oftcis them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
patriotism and attachment to the common National State. On the other hand by 
asking for tbe Moslems as a icligions entity wanton advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at tlui tost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
League takes up a i)osition which is anti-National to the ])oiut of trcac-heiy. In 
demanding tliioc votes lor one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com- 
munal ; while in calling upon the Iiiiidus lo ^leld to this demand and accede to 
the proposal of one vote for three Hindus, the Congicss is cowaidly eommunal 1 
And yet rt is piocisoly these two bodies, the rsciulo-Nalional t'oiigiess and the con- 
IcBscdly anti-National League uliich have the Icmeiity to accuse the Hindu San- 
ghatanist party as Ooinniiuialistic and arti-Naiioinil simply ba*ause they are not 
ready to lictray their birth right for a mess of pottage— to i>]ay the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate fiom the Congressites ol being 
“Nationalists 1” 

(f) The rights of non-Hmdii minorities 

When once the Hindu Mahasahha not only accepts but maintains the prin- 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the Public Berviecs to go by meiit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shaicd by all citizens alike irres- 
pective of any distinction of race of religion. ... any further mention of minoniy 
rights IS on princrple not only unnecessary but scli-contradictory, because it again 
introduces a consciousness of majoiity and minority on Communal basis. But as 
practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Banghatanists want to relieve our 
xiou-Hiudu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we arc picparcd to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their religion, culture, and 
language will be expressly guai'autced on one condition only that the equal rights 
of the majoiity also must not in any case be encroached ujjon or abrogated. Every 
minoiily may have sepaiato schools to train up their children in their own tongue, 
then own icfigious institutions or cultural and can icccivc Government help also 
for these,— but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the common ex- 
chequer. The same principle must of courso hold good in case o< the majority too. 

Over and aliove this, in case the constitution is not based on joint doctorates 
and on the unalloyed National ])nnciplc of “one man vote” but is based on the 
communal basis, then those noinorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them,— but alwa>s in proportion to their 
population and provided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal 
right in proportion to its population too. 

I believe that our Christian, Parsec, the Jewish and other minorities,— exccjjt 
the Moslems, will bo perfectly satisfied with the constitution bused on 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Because the Christians, the 
Jews and most eminently the Parsecs are loo allied to us in culture and 
too patiiotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to see that no 
constitution if it has to keep the intergrity, sovoieignty and strength uf the Nation- 
al State safely can go any further and that it is all that is really required to 
safeguard any genuine special inteiests of the minorhics as distinguished from 
those of the majority. Only that minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to tbe last pound of llesh whuth in fact chomhes secret designs to disintegret 
the State, to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert tbe National 
State and hold all others under its subjection. P’ortunatoly, no section of our 
eouutxymen belonging to the non-Moslem minorities mentioned above, harbours 
this treasonable design. It is only with regard to the Moslem Minority that this 
cannot be asserted with confidence ; and therefore, I shall deal separately with it 
later on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaehing importance and one which has 
a very serious bearing on the political and religious and cultural iuterests of the 
Christian, Jews and Parsco countrymen of ours iu particular, must bo mentioned in 
bold relief. The anti-National and aggressive designs on the part of the Moslem 
minority constitute a danger to non-Moslom Indians in India and not only to the 
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Hindus alone. It is too (drai* a point toirqniro any further elucidation hero. It is 
the anti-Natioual attifude of the J\roBlein miiioiily alone whi(‘h is ji,i\ing a handle 
to the Hutish Govoinmont to o])stiu(jt liirthei ijohtnal and constitutional prog,refis 
in HincluBthan. Hut in oidi'r (o (‘ani(>ulhrj.c their own special icspunsihlity for 
tills f^iiilt the Mosloins always try to drai' in oihoi niiiiontios also in sui)poit of 
their attitude and want the world to believe that all nun-Ffmdu minonties aie as 
determinedly uncompiomisuu!; in the anti-National doinanch advanced liy the ]\Iosleni 
League The League always wants to p(isc as the ehaminou of all non-JIiudu 
minorities. But tiie fact is that the lelations of Chnstiniis, Jc\vs and above all 
oui Parsee bicthrea have been toi centimes most coidial with us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem niinontu‘R have never advanced any anli-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism oi liinatical nots as a silly 
means to impicss their (lohtical importance. My earnest suggestion thorefoic to 
our Christians, .lews, J'ai sees and such other uon-Moslem nuaontios would be that 
they should openly and dolinitcly disown the Jii^aguc designs, against 

being biakei.ed with the Moslems nndci the misleading and nuschiovous common 
term “minonties'*, call upon the Moslem Ijcaguo not to speak in general on their 
behalf and aliovc all should definitely (l<‘chuc thiough their respective political 
organ ijjations that they aie peilectly willing and contontod to form a common 
National fiont with the KuuIuh uiKier tJio conditions referred to above. It, but 
the Ohnstians, the Jews, the Paisees and all non -Musi (‘m imnoiities and the Tlindus 
picseiit a common undcrslanding and a common front at any would be Pound ^laldc 
Conference or Oonstitiicnt Anscmbly the Mohlcms will fiiul fheinselvcs singularly 
isolated and will bo forced to eeaso to speak in the name oC “the minority pioblcni’* 
and will have to shoulder by tlunnselves tlie icsponsibility of their nnti-National and 
fanatical claims. I'hciie supei'nlious tnctenUoiis of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, the bliiir claiming political iinpoz lance and historical tmcUtioiis investing 
with an incomparable superiority amongst (lie Indian people in generiil, constitutes a 
challenge and an insult to our OluistJianB, Jewish, Parsecs and other countrymen too. 

(g) The Hindu MaiiuNnbJia and the Oongress I have no space hero nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet against the Congress, enumerating the 
grievous errors it has been committing iindor the dictatorship ol* Gandhiji and the 
loaders of his persuasion (nor since the Klulalat agitation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Tlindu Patriots as Lokamanya Tdak, Lala Lajpat 
Jtai, Bwami Bhruddhanaiul and others, which errors have weakened and humiliated 
Hiududom at every stei). I Juivo no iiKdiiiation to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh lornis us the graviiy of the errors in fact demuiul, Because I know 
that some of Ihoui have nnidcrcd (‘niinont services to our MolhoiJaiul and many 
of ^cm meant wxdl. Althony.h the Gmigross us a Jiody has hecu iingralolul to a 
degree in failing to appremate the juitriotK^ Bacnfico and service th<t Tlindu 
Maha.Ral)huitB have rcndcied eipially with nnd in cnsi^s even far more intensely than 
the Congrcssilos in the tight for the hh*cc<l<>m of HinduBthnn, yet lot cvmy Hindu 
Sangathanist be just and generous in bvoUicrly appreruation of the patriotic motives 
of those of the CongressiU^H who liad been highly sclfioss mid sacrificing, Jt is not 
their motive but their judgment and in a coui)lc of cases a monomaniac incompo- 
teuee which were responsible tor the orrom‘OUH policy they persisted in, which has 
done incalculable hann to the Hindu <‘auH(3 and which if not (‘bcckmnted is likely 
to jeojiardise not only the legilmmtu interests of Hiududom far more dangerously 
than m the ]>asi but even the viinl interests of the "Jndiau Nation** too as die 
CougroBS itself understunds it and loves so well. 

It is not, theroforo, to rake up fniitlossly the sad memories of the most 
grievous error which the Oongressil.es eommitted in their idoutification with the 
Khilafat agitatiou but to warn against the immiiiont (biugors of a similar typo 
that 1 must refer to a few fiu'.ts regarding the attitude of the (iandhist politicians 
in that illdated movement. ]n spite of the warnings of the Great ^i'ilnk Gandliiji 
coramitied the Congress to the purely communal, religious and extra territorial 
Khilafat agitation to placate tJio Moslems and himself went to tlin length of 
insisting on the point that l.ho quoHtion of Bv'uru] itself should be subordinated 
to the Khilafat issue nay. he said it was the religious duty of the JHndus to 
help diG Khalipha I And yet the same Congress leaders forbade the Oongross 
oven to touoli die Ni/.aiu Civil Resistance movement as a diing unclean and 
denounced it as communal because it demanded the religious and cultural rights 
of Hindus I Not only that but tnio to their words these Oongrossito Hindu loaders 
did not subordinate Swaraj to the iChilafat question only in its figurative aspect 
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but were hands in glove with the Moslem leadeis who instigated Amir Amanullakhan 
to invade India as he actually did. We have the woid of Swami Shraddhanandji 
for it. The Swamiji publicly wrote to that effect in protest in his ‘‘Liberator" 
aud pioduced some documentary evidence and a diaft telegram in Oandhiji's 
handwriting to the Amir which Maulana Mahomad Ah had shown to Swamiji. 
In hiB own “Young India" Gaudhiji admitted that the Alghans if successful were 
sure to establish their Jvmgdom in India ; (see Young India l-C-21)— and '^et 
these CongresBite Hindu Icadeis did not dissociate themselves fiora the Moslem 
leaders in their open and seciet activities to egg on the Afghan Invasion, but 
on the contrary promised suppoit to this lieacheious move. (landhiii wiitcs in 
his "Young India" (1-5-21), “I would iii a sense ceitainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanisthan if he waged war aiiainst tlic Liitish Government— by o])enly tolling 
my countrymen that it would be a ciime to help the Governmout etc " If you 
like to see the length these gentlemen had gone m this affair you may read a 
useful tract iccently pulilishcd by Mr. Kaiandikar of Poona which is full of 
oiiginal extracts fiom the Rijccches and wii tings of the then Congress Lcacleis 
and Gandhi’s Young Iiulia. What is most Buiprising to note is the fact that 
these Hindu Lcadcis outbid c\cn the Ah Biothcis, the ‘NationaP Maulana Azad 
and other Moslem leadcis in maintaining that it the Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won Swaraj 1-tor, they definitely stated that the rule of the 
Afghans was m itself a Swaiaj,— “we JJindu Moslems arc one,— an indivisible 
Nation." I vividly remember conversations I had with those Hindu lcadcis of 
Gandhisfc ncisuasion when they used to meet mo then in piisou. How expectantly 
they waited lor the invading aimics of the Amu* to capture Lahore 1 Well, after 
all, tlie Khilafat was guillotined by the Turks Ihenisolvcs and the Amir Amanullah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was detluoned by a Bachha Haku in Kabul 
itself ; and all that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation w'as the intensified 
Pan-Islamic fanaticism roused by that movement amongst tlic Indian Moslems 
all over India, aided and abetted by the Hindus themselves who paid dearly for 
this their lolly there and then in Malabar, Kohat, Punjab, Bengal— and vmII have 
yet to pay unless they learn to react. 

While the Khilafat was on his brain, in a reply ho gave to the conespondent 
of the ‘Daily Express’, London, CJandhiji disclohcd his plan of converting the 
Afghans from tanatical tiubulanco into a peaceful eiti/A'iiship thus, “I would 
intiudiice the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tiilies also and thou that will 
prevent them fiom attacking Indian toiritory. I Icel the tribesmen are m their 
own way God-fcaiing pco]»le.” 

Yes, “in their own way”: That is the trouble. For, wo can clearly discern 
their own way of God-feanngness m the ghastly light of Hindu inhabitations 
sot on fire throughout the fiouticr lino from iSiuah to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men kidnapped 1 Is not tho 
Fakir of Ipi also a God-fearing man in his own way ? And the spinning whcxil 
to persuade them from attacking India I How many centuries after, Bir ? And 
what are we Hindus to do in the moanwhilo ? To garrison the iron tiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning wheel in their hands— as 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seriously at one of the sittings of the Round Table 
Oonferonce ? 

Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any light mood. 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu lcadcis who 
still haiipen to be at the holm of the (Jongiess. Neither Gandluji or Pandit Nehru, 
nay, not even Subhas Babu or Mr. Roy who, although they do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vag.aries of the Gandhist s(‘hool aie still votanes—I 
call it victims— of the school of thought Mdiich says in ho many w'ords, “Give to 
the Moslems so much that they could not wish to ask for anything more," They 
may sincerely believe that to be the crux of Nationalism and wisdom. But do you, 
who do not wish to see Hindiulom humiliated aud browbeaten into sorvilily, 
believe it to be so ? If not, arc you going Id autlioriso those very gentlemen by 
electing and xofeurniag them as representatives who can Hpeak in the name of the 
Hindus once again at any Round Tabic Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with the Moslems on behali of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the hands of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipot-ontiarios and Gandhiji’s certified Lieutenants there— as once the 
Ali brothers were ? I call upon those thousands of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a blind habitual trait 
to ponder as seriously as possible on these questions. 
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After the Khilahit came the Blank cheques ; then the Commimul Award 
or Decision, — ‘lai»ses of incmoi^’, make llu3 Coiii-itsH loaih'rs tmU it rtonietimos tins 
way some times that, but w]xi''h always loinains delhuK'Iy unn‘)0(‘letl and m 
fact aeecptcd and woikod out by them. Then rushed in llio flood of eirmilais 
issued by Ooii^icss IMinislois in all ])roviiiees : Mr. I'ant, for example, assuring; 
the MosleiiiB amoiijxst other tliinjiS. I quote his words, “At> IJaiabanki the Cloin»iesB 
Govcinnicnt siopp(‘d liinduH froni doinj; Aruti in their own temples and }>lo\\int; 
conch-shells during the whole poiiod of Moliarum and ni seveiiil places dining 
the I loll, the Hindus weic pievcntcd liom spiinkhiig eolour-watei t'cen on Hindus 
amongst themselves. At Juiinpnr the District Magistrate was alfackoil by jMosh'ins 
but the accused were released on the roconimendulion ol I he Secri'laiy of the 
Moslem League. The Oongreas Uovernmont has gnen leinestiiilation i,o ihe Moslems 
out of all ])r<)porUoii to thou numojidil stienatli wducli eam(‘ up to only II p.e. 
But out ot four Collei‘tors ai)]tointCHl by the C^maiess (Jo\einiJi('ni Ihiee weio 
Moslems and out of 13 Deputy (lollectoib eiglit weie Mosh-ins” on am! so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole chmilar issued bv liie lb \\ (Congress 
Uovernmoat. It is a niasteipieee ol solf-eom 1cm nation. It was sij*relly eiimdlded 
only amongst the Moslems ))ut the Hindu Sabbaits, thosi; enited, ‘‘connmnialiht” 
tiaitois got hold ot some (‘opios of this our ‘N.ilioiiar I'onfesidou and broad- 
casted its repiinls, Hpaco lorbids me from (luoting iiom other encniats ii,su(*d 
by Jhovimnal Congress < {o\cn)iU‘‘nt.s in Cb I*, Madias, eh*, all fashmiu'd after 
the same i»att(!in ph^ading in sn[>htan<‘e befoie tlie 1'nininal of the, ^^Iiislnn League: 
“Sir, wo have dt‘[n*iv('d tin* 1 1 nidus e^ejywhere of wdiat is dm* to llicin mid given 
Moslems ovonvUelniin dy moie than was dne’\ opfse-t.sed tlui liimlns as b/'st ati 
we could whore\er (he Aloslcnis weie ple.iHctl to demand it . Ko let iln» i^eagno 
bo pb‘asod thcM'ofouo, Sir, to cortily liiat tin* (’on^'icis Mini.drn's were liuly 
impaitial and pcifei‘lly National 1 1 I”. 

And the Moslem Jjoagm' lus certdied at lac.i by obi-eiuri"; (Im Day of 
DcUvcniiico Irom tlie (V>n,u'ess 3’yranny under whicli the Aloslcins groaned fiu* the 
past two long long eudiinm,' years. In n way it was a lyranio : b'r in all tlio,ii‘ pjovimgis 
wore the Moslems only T to 13 pe. in iMinuTical nlivm.'lh but the Coiigies> gave 
thimi posts in tlio stingy in-oportion ol I'lp.e. only in the Ldticatmnal, Police and 
other Administrative departments where they om*ht to ha\i* got, cent pm* lamt, in 
consideration of their historical important*, for ihHr bene* the dir<‘cf, connunnai 
deseemhints of the. Moghal Ihaperors I lias not even Lord XtllamI lelVrred to war- 
like qualities of the Moslems only Dus month, ami reniimleil the < ’oiigroohlto 
Jlindus that the Moslem Einperoia ruled over India for a time, lliereliy 

that the Moshaus were tUerdore some supeiior beings to tbcllimliml It was 

fortunate that His Lord.dup was never sent in Ids early youth to any primary 

Muratha school. Othm’wi^o he wmild Inuo been ileprived ol the advanlag,e of tliat 
aiguinont by a litllo more knowleilge of Ibo fate of lliat Moslem EmpiH‘, bow the 

avenging hosts of llimlus had iMiiitcn to a ehip the lorc(*g. of tlngto ^'Warlike 

Moslems” in a hundred batilo tlclds, smushed to plea's tins Helf-samo , Moghul Em- 
pire, rearing up an Indupendont Hindu Empiio on the mdics ol Moslem Pride and 
Power and held the Mog,hul Emperors us priHouers ami pensioners in their hamls, 

But It is no use now on Mio part of our Congress fridids to fulminate against 
this latest move of the Moslem League The DidiMiranco l>!iy of to-day is l)ut tho 
inovitablo iogi<ail eonsiHiuencc of the Khilafiit Day so gaily oliserved liy the Congress 
yesterday. It is yon who have initialed tho Moskmis into the belief that the more 
they demand the inon^ you yield, the more they frown the more yon plaeale, tho 
more they poe.ket tho more yon oiler, tho more thanklesn llu^y grow (ho more 
afTlieted you arc with eraving for Ihth* tlmuks* Did yon not oHer them blank 
chcciues? Why then get starlled, now that Ihev begin to jill (hem up with whalevor 
rauRom they are pleased lo demand I Dr, Munje, Bhai Paramaiuind and other 
loaders of tho Hindu Muha Haldiii prohisted against tlie Khiliifat I’oih^y, against 
your blank Chctpics, against your meaning, less ‘‘neither acc,<*pt imr rejeet” ^agnnott, 
—but you then denoum'ed them all as wicked Coinmunulmls, looked ihiwn even 
upon HUivuji and I'ralap as nusg,uided Patriots, beeausts they eoiiqnored by the 
Bword and you gave yourself out as new Messialis who Jmve eome to conriner by 
lovo alone, as world guides in direct cominunicul-ious with the inner voh'C. And 
now Uow pitiable it is to Ihul you so sorely atriicitc'-d for want of guidance for 
youteeivoa to find out a way to appeuRO and win over by love alone a funglo indivi- 
dual* the President of the Leiwruo, that you should stand imrdoring at tho gaUis of 
all &0 British Governors and the Yicoroys to lewd you a helping hand. 
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Then a^ain, whenever it happened that some British Authorities or leaders 
referred to the ]iolicy of the Hindu Maha Sabha on a point here or there with a 
tin^o of appreciation, our Oon^iess Nationalists used to exclaim in righteous 
inclu^natioii, “Thcic I what moie pioof is rcqimed to repose the anti-National guilt o£ 
these Hindu Maha Sabhaitc Communalists than the fact that the British people 
should appreciate their policy on this or that point.” And now there is a regular 
scramble amongst these Nationalist Congress leadcis to secure and flourish in the 
face of the woild ccrtihcates of appreciation from the British Govcinois and the 
Viceroys to prove that the Congress Ministries were alter all not so bad and had 
served under the llritish Goveinmcnt to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very Congress leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
Banghatanists whenever they claimed a legitimate protection fiom the Biitish 
Ooverniacnt against the Moslem outrages on the Eionticr or in lilalabar or in 
Bengal, should' now be vying with each other in calling upon Ciovcinois and the 
Viceroy to arliiliato as the best judges and save the Congiess prestige by declaring 
it not guilty Hi the vciy sciious ease Iramed against them by the Moslem League. 
Is it not now auti-NdUonal to appeal to the British— ‘the thud party'’— “the out- 
siders” to step 111 to settle our internal didcrcnces which we may have with our 
Moslem countiymcn ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of “the thud paity” also constituted a Congress superatition which was responsible 
for so many of its errors. They always used to tancy that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never imlulgo in any anti-National, ulterior, anti-llindu designs. 
The Moslems,— including Messrs Jiniiahs, Jliiqs and Hayat Khans,— were very 
siniplo-mindcd folks inc-apablo of any political subterfuges and as devotees of Islamic 
l)cat‘c and f;oodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own against the 
Hindus. Nay, oven the bhontier tribes, the “brave brother Moplas”, the Moslem 
popnlatioiiH in Bengal or Bindh who indulge in such honiblo outrages against 
11 Indus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves— ])ut wore almost 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Third Party” the Britishers. 
When the British did not stop in, \vc Hiiulns and Moslems lived together in perfect 
amiiy and brothoily concord and lliudu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unhcaril oi”. , , , i , 

Thousniids of Congressite Hindus aio oiiservcd fo have been mipod into this 
Bllliest of politK'ul BUiioistitKuis. As if Mahamnd Kasim, Ca/-anis, (Jlioiis, 
Allauddins, Aiirangidis weto all inRti<'al.cil by the Bntisli, liy tins Tluid Party, 
1o invade and lay waste Hindu Fndia with a mud fanatical fury. As if the history 
ol the last ten contuiies of perpetual war between the IJimlus and Moslems was an 
iiitcriiolatioii and a myth. As if the Alis or Mr. Jinnah or Bii Bikaudar were 
inCTO school children to be spiulcd with the oUcr of sugar pills by the British 
vfigabonds in the class and jicrsuaded to thi*ow stones at the house of their 
neighbours. They say, “bcfoie (he British came, Hindu Moslem liots, were a thing 
unheard of”. Yes, but becauso instead of nota Hindu Moslem war was the order 
of the day. 

But supposing for a while wliat the Gaiidliists maintain that it is this third 
party, the Pnntish, who are solely lesponsiblc for hyjmotisiug Moslems into anti- 
Jlnidii and anti-National tendencies, how is it that Candhiji and his Congressito 
racii tenants aio invoking the very “third party”-thc British Covernois and the 
Viceroys to act as arlntraiors, to judge whether the Congress was really guilty of 
the accMisalions levelled by the Moslem Ijcaguc against it ? Is the leading abettor 
the best person to aibitratc ? ''J'o reiiiiest Jum whom you acmiso as the leading 
instigator to investigate into tho crime I If the CongrcBs superstition was true then 
the British arc sure to adjiul(i,c tlic Award in a way to intcusily the ill will and 
distrust botwcon the Congressito and the Tjoaguo so as to nnclermine yet further 
any chanc^os of Hindu Moslem uudorstanding and concord. Bo then either your 
third party theory was wrong and suiicrstUious or you have obviously bungled, in 
approacliing the very mischiGr making third party to ai'bitratc. „ ^ ^ , 

The simple fact wliiclx the Congressito Hindus would do well to take a note 
of oven now and which would spare them from a senes of such inconsistent and 
bungling steps is that the Bdoslcm religion, theocratic traditions and histoiy all 
imbue them with inherent ambition of Islamic political feovcreiguty. The British 
policy at times when it suits British interest does of course acts as a match-^but 
the explosive magazine is genuinely Moslem. It could be hold in check but woe 
to him who overlooks its existence and dupes himself into the belief that the 
match itself was the magazine* If uoti the British-mako, any other match may 

43 
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servc the same purpORC. Nay, spoil bn cons coinhiirilion ih also its i^cculinr chiinn^- 
Icristic. Secondly, the Mosloius aio piaciical io a laiill. So they, in 

acniiral, yield to niid ally mBtiiictively ivitli tluj slioii^cr, cson iL bo their wuiao 
opponent,— and continue to bidly the weakfir. lias not En-laml leduccd them to a 
subject race in India and elsewhere ? Hut to-day Lnejand is Rt.on , of the two. 
So they will lawn on England and r'ontinne to ai'p.randn'.c uyaioRt the llindns. If 
to-moriow the lliiulus ji^iow stroiuACSt they will l^o >i<‘li!in.^ to Hindus too and 
behave as In others an they did in Maharashtra andlaiija!) in t!i(3 days oi the 
Peshwar or Uiiuiit SinjAh* That is why JIindu-Mosleni iiots w^ru a tlun.j, unheard 
of m days jioiic iiy “to ciuoto the Conyrcssitc Slocaii.'’ 

In all Hinecrity I rcciuesfc iny Oon'ArosMte biothpi’o that intend of luhninatinj.': 
ai^ainst the move of the Len:pio or wlut is innie !iL(‘ly es|.ei*i.dly in the. e.e-e of 
the tlandhist f»roup instead of Innaj; yet nioii* browliealen, the Ix^t way would be 
to take it as anefleeti\c ove-oponer and aire.st their oie'^ toj all on (he iluii'tor- 
ous path tliey were troadiny,. They should siinniy refnn* to ha'a*, any lurthor 
dealiii}; with the Moslems as Moslems, lad the Indian Whional Oon-io^s leelify 
that fiinilamontal mistake and bo once moie (ho i<»al Indian Nalioniij (tmy.nss as 
it claims to bo. Let it be absolutely ooumslimt w'lth it , own ideal of a teuitonal 
Nationalism and l)ej:,in with a oh'au shite. Lot it pioclion once lor all that it 
stands by those lunin ii>h‘s alone, ; 

Firstly, it. ieeo;\ni/,i‘s no Moslem as a Moslem or r.hiii (laii aj a Uluiiilian or 
flindu ns a Iliiidu; but looks upon^ them all am) deal wiin them all at; (ndi.inw 
only; and iheretm’e, wall hii\e notrdiiv, to do with any '’pC' ml cornmnnai, ii‘h";ious 
or raeial inteicsts as apart fioia (lie fundamental pn-uanlecd to all 

citizens alike. 

Hce.ondly, it does not ni'koowled^'e any other eonsLfutiuicd principle wnth 
regard to electorates than t.lm inle “one man one voii'’ and piihlm tieivicc, to ^'o liy 
merit alone, (hily one alleiiiatne it jimy condeic'-nd to siihuTiho in view ol the 
pceiiliar situation in India to the eiUrt llial. if Fommiiital ri'|>-'e ^enbition is to bo 
rcBorUid to at all then it must stilctly be in relation to die coinmercLal streiedh of 
the eonstitueuts and in the publie sorviet‘s too that relation may be obueined, but 
only in so far as it is eonsistent with nieiit. 

llurdly and above all, so lou^ as such a National and jimt coiehitndon (muM 
not be had, lot the ('on^ross nwst tlio^ Icmplation of parii* i| alim* ui any election 
whatsoever uiuler a eimHtitutioii which is dehlmratel^ miaint (o diMtle I lie inle^'iily 
of the Indian tiooplo and is not only uwM on tiommnnal divisions but is most 
unjustly harmful to the, majoiity nnnnumity ami eon.;tiinlc;4 a stundin;*' insti|,'uliou 
to the Moslem minority to act ayainst the Nation as a whole as the preent consti- 
tution aims to do. So ionjj, as there are seputaie clectorali‘S for (he Alo.iienis and the 
f>cncial which m fact means the Hindu one, limn let the Alorhmi Lia^pie and the 
Hindu Malmsuhha participate in the (‘IciSmiis and lei, the (\no'rcss stand impremcly 
aloof as a tinly Indian Natiuinil body which can mwiT condi'.aceml to idenUlj itself 
witli any particular communal elecloniU;. 

If blit the (knmress takes <‘ourii[i;o m both hands, rcetifu^s its past anti-Hindu 
and anti-NatiomvI attitudo and takes up the stand I have tjnj."-;est(‘d al»ovc, the preHtif;n 
of the Coni^rcRS as a truly National or{!:aniHution will immediately b«‘ enhamad. hi 
that case it will regain in i^cnural the wliolo-hearUid coululcuco, of the Hindu Alaha 
Babha at any rate. 

Hut it can on no fwiconut continue to pay tlm double-faciM |>;nmo of pctiiuK 
elected on behalf of the Hindu Floe toratc u.s Hindus and betray the lep/ilimato 
interest of the Hindus as NationalistB. It can no lon^iT hunt with the hound mid 
run with the hare. Ot.herwiBc Iho Moslems arc bmiml to emdiniic and riyhtly so 
to look upon it as a Ilimlu Imdy while tluj Himlus will look n[>on it ami riydiily 
too as a pseudo-Natiomdistic nuisance duni^oruus io Ihu Hindu ciinse as well as 
the Indian National as a whole. 

May I hoi)o that the Oonp'css will open its eyes V IT it does oven now it is 
not yet loo late I As iny friend Mr. Kctkar proposes in “jMaratha” of Poonn, lot 
the Ooufrress oliflorvo a Ihiy of llec.urmation to counteract the IjeiiK^ue’s Day of 
ilolivoranco, proclaim the truly National orientation HU 4 :i;t‘Hii«l above and write to 
the League the lafit word <‘lo»mg all further correflimrideuco. “Hir, if you come, 
With you ; if you do wot without you ; and if you omma inspilo of you-wo Bhall 
coutinuo the good fight to froo our Urndnstliau as Iicst tis wo can, 

^ And in mo our Moslem friends wont tp have a Itoyal Ooimxiission to doflno 
thoir rights let the Congreas toll them uncompromisingly ^‘if you want to have a 
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resort to any indopcndont aibitiation, well, then, the highest tribunal of that 
can be but the League of Nations which has alieady framed a Public Law with 
legal d to the rights of miiioiitics all over the world. The case of Indian minori- 
ties also should bo referred to the League.” In fact, had the Congicss taken up 
this stand as unconi pi orni singly as possible and as Dr. Munje had aheady suggested, 
then at the Round Table Con tci cnee things could never have diiftcd in this wild w^ay, 

(h) The Hindu Maha Sabha will have to fiamo a detailed programme of its 
Economi(*al policy in near future when it issues its electoral manifesto. All that 
I can do now is to suggest a few broad principles, as space foibids dilation. 
Eiistly, it must be remember cd that man rs not altogotlicr an economical being. 
It has been well said by Cliiist that man does not live by bread alone. As it 
is Bpiritiially true it is also tiiic in the Racial, Cultural, National and several 
othcis aspecls that go to conhlitutc the human naluic, Thci clorc, the attempt to 
int-eiiuet all hnmau bistoiy and human acdivilics in economical terms alone, is 
allogctlici one sided and amounts to maintuiiiing that man has no other iiigc in him 
to live but liiingci. 

IJcsidcs hiMi'icr, the problem of liread, man has other appctil,cs as fniidaniental 
ns that sciisnal, lntellc^dll!d, Boutimental, some natural, some acciuired, some iieison- 
al, sonic social, and his being is a complex one ; so also is his history. Man has 
HUunach but the stomach is not man. Theicfore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the etlect that that economical community of iniciest pirovidcs (ho 
only and the best solvent of all religions, racial, national and other antipathies 
tliat divide, mankind lu the woild is ns siipcificial as simple. The fact that iii 
Eurojic the v<'iy ia<‘es and iialiouB whciein the piophcts ox this school arose and 
prcachcil and whoic giant dibits were made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, religious, lacial and national 
ditrcrcnccB have been assuming loimidablc iiroportions and have been pcrsisirng to 
assert themselves in Germany, Italy, France, I’oland, l>igland, Spain etc. in spite 
of ccutuiics of the most intense xuopaganda to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enough to prove that you cannot altogctlrcr eliminate all religious 
or racial or national factors at a stioko, at a thought. Those who advance the easy 
argument : ‘If but you persuade all to unite ou the economical idanc and to for- 
get every othoi sii))cisitiouB dillVicncos as the lacial, ciiltnral. etc.’ forgot themselves 
that the very “but” in their aigumonb rebuts the piactical utility at any latc, a)>ait 
fiom its tbcoictical souikIucss. Conscciuontly, the Hindu Saghatanists must in no 
case delude themselves with the belief that the cconoinii‘al programme alone will 
ever sutlico to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. 

{Secondly, they should remember that economical questions too are incxtiicably 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religious and racial 
comidications. There arc tliousands of examples which the workers in the Hindu 
Banghatanisb field know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particular 
trade which happens to be the monopoly of the Moslems ho is persecuted. A new 
Hindu riniari or Tangewalu is threatened at several places with death. Witness 
the fact that Moslem dacoits who attack cities and villages ou the Frontiers and 
loot them proclaim at durm beats “we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop- 
keepers or mouoy-lendciB will we touch.” Hundreds of hundreds of cases oi this 
type could be cited. Now, how are you to afford immediate relief to these Hindus 
unless by organizing them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Moslems, defend them not. 
It is clearly a religious, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills cun afford no cure. T’o preach to Uicso millions of fanatics, for oxamplo, the 
rioters in Bukkur Distrkd that their economical interests arc atone with the Hindus 
and thus convert them into human luotheihood I Well, let them try it who like I— 
but how many centuries will it take ? and what arc the Hindus to do in tlie mean- 
while ? It is uist to match the monomaniac remedy of Gandhiji— tlie spinning 
wheel, by which he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal disarmament I Yet, let the wise mouse himself be asked to put into prac- 
tice his excellent suggestion to bell the cat and lot all others in the meanwhile 
take to other practical contrivances and steps to save themselves ? 

Oonseciueutly, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human economical 
front or the airy hopes that if but we insist on the economical community of inter- 
est of all alike and unite all Indians at any rate, on the economical plane alone, all 
religious, racial, national and cultural animosities will vanish like a mist, we Hindu 
Banghatanists should as practical iioliiiinans restrict our immediate economical 
programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation alone, 
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Takinj^ into conHulornlioii 1,hc Rpoeiiil ciLXuinplaiu'OH ob'tiinhii* m Tiidin and ihc 
sta^'C of s(H*ud pLOs^rcBs, the only Hchool of (vonmunB ^^ll‘rh will bui(. oiu* re(imrc- 
ments m immciliaic future 19 the wihool ot NtdionnUHtu* iC<'onomy To express all 
the leading pator and of our economical policy in a snitahle lonniilu, I phould like 
to style iti, as the policy of '‘Mational coordination of cUiss inlciostii'*. Tins is the 
economical Hank of the Hindu Kan^ihatanist pliitform : 

(a) We shnll fiiBt of all irehome the machine, ^rhis is a Macluue The 
handicrafts will of (‘onrse have their due ]ilace and cncoina^cmont. Ihit National 
Ijroduclion will he on the bi^^cst possililc machine Bcaile : 

(i>) the pcasauliy and the workinj; class form literally (he chief sonico of 
National wealth, healh and strenj'th as well ; for a stalwart unny also has 
for Its reenut depot to depend eluolly on those veiy classes which supply (he Nation 
with the first two rc(luisites. Theuiforc every cllort will he made to »eviii,ourute 
them and the villaii,os which arc (heir cradle. Pensnids and laliourors must be 
enabled to have their share in (he distiiluition of woiiKh (o such an extent as (,o 
enable (hem not only with a baio margin of CMsteiicc Imt the avcraL>c S(‘nlc of a 
comfortable life. Ncvcithelcss it must be leincmbered (hat (hey too hcin^ a part 
and parcel of the Nation as a whole must share obhj'^at.ions and rcsponsibilith's 
and tlicrcfoie can only recede their Hhar(‘ in such a ivay as is conHistont with 
the }i:enerai dm'olopment and secuuty of the National Industry, manufacture and 


wealth in f;cnoral ; , . . , . 

(c) as the Naiionnl capital is under (he present circuinsIniuTS mainly in- 
dividual and indispeiisuble for the dev cloiuncnt of Nui.ioiial ludiistiy and Miiiui- 

laeturo, it also will receive, due cm-oiini^ement iiml recompensi‘; , , , 

(d) but the inleicsts ol both the lapital and hdioui will be sub-urdinatcd 

to the xcriinromcnt of the Nalion as a whole , , , , , 

(0) if an industry is lloiuishiiij'. the pio/ils will lie sinned ni a hireo portion 

by the labourers, lint on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not only (he 

Capitalist luii to a eortaiii c\(,cnt even ilic Labourer will have (o be satuilud wdh 
diiniiiishina TOturns so that tho Nadonal fndustry as such may nf>t allp^p;lhor 
bo undermined by the ovcrboaiinft idlitude of (he scdfisli class iiiterost-s of eitlier 
the capi(raliHl.s or labourites, fn short the elaiins of tlio i*npital and labour will 
be BO co-ordinated from lime to time as to enable Ihc Nation as a whole to 

develop its National Tiiduslry and manufacture and make Usell Hidl-sulluueiit ; 

(f) hi cases some of the key indnstrics or manufactures and such other i (.cm s 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Hovernment eiin nlibrd to do so 
and can conduct them more cHicientJy than piivato ciiterpriso enn do; 

(и) the same principle applies to cultivation ol Lnud. Wo Blmnld so eo- 

ordiuato the interest of the liandloid ami tho r^ensaut that- the Njd,ional ai'ricultnnil 
produ/aion may on ihc whole be developed and does not sulhir owinji to any fsellisln 
tussle between the class intercst.s of tho Landowner or the Lemints or (he l.iller; 

(h) in some cases tho Hovernmont may take over the buul and ml, rodiuto 

state eultivation if it can servo to tram up tho i)oas}int class as a whole with 
use of bift’ machines and narieiiUurc on a lar^e ami scientilic scale ; ... , ^ 

(1) all strikes or lockouts which me oliviously meant or iiuu’ilably tend to 
undermine and cripple National Industry or jiroduelion in f*em‘ial or arc eideulijtcd 
to weaken the economic Htren^t,h of tho Nation as a whole must ))o roCcrrcil to 
state arbitration and sotUod or in soriouB cases (luclled ; 

(i) private proiicrty immt in general be held inviolate; 

(к) and in no e,aso there bIiouM be on the part of the btatc any oxpropruiUoii 

of such prupoxty without reasonable recompense ; , t i - 

(1) every stop must bo taken by the slate to protect National J ml ustrics 

against foreign eompoiitipm , , . -n i i mt 

J have hurriedly lined out tho above items to serve as illustrations only. H ho 

National economical strength must ^ro\v and the Nation must bo made economically 
solf-sumciout ; these two form the pivot of the t. * • . 

A special feature of no less importanoo of this Hindu Sanghatanist cennoinics 
must of course be to safeguard ihc economical interostH of tho lUndiis wherever 
and whenever they may bo threatened by the ceonomical aggression of the nun- 
Hindus as happens to day of a sot policy in the Nizam Htatc, in ihiujuh, in 
Bhopal, in Assam and in eovcral other parts of India, llmdu bauhaH in all 
localities should make it a point to see that tho Hindu pcasmitB, the Jlindn traders, 
the Hindu labonrcrs do nob suffer at tho hand of non-llindu Aggression while 
tho cottlliofcing class triterosts amongst the Hindus themselves should bo solved m 
the light of mo above general principle* 
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The Euiopcan War :--The two explicit resolutions passed by the Working 
Coinnntioc rejiui(liiig our Policy towaids the W^ai in Euiopc leave notliing more 
to he said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a change. 
I cxhoit the Bnlish Clovciiinicrit once nioic that a definite and immediate 
doclaiation of granting the Dominion Status as contemplated in the Westminster 
statute to India, at the end ot the Wai at the latest is the only means to secure a 
wliolc-hcaited syin])athy ol the Hindu people with England in this jnesent struggle 
and to cnsuio tlic \Mllingness even of an Independent India in future to continue 
a co-paitneiship in the commonwealth on equal tcinis any delay lu gianting the 
Dominion Status as an immediate step to enable India to tiead on tlic jiath of 
cvolutionniy iiiogicss towards her ultimate politn^al destiny woidd jnovc dangerous 
c\en to the Kohdarity ot the ibit.ish Commonwealth, dim use and laidd advance 
of Jai)an in the East, ot iinssiu, Italy and Clcnuany in the West aio events 
lioitentous and a contented and sell-governing India cannot Ijiit be a miglity factor 
in stiengtlmning the Ihilish ]^osltlon in facing any anli-llutish combination. IJut 
no amount ol iiohtical sopliistiy can disarm Indian discontent aiul make hci 
tolerate the humiliation ol (‘on tinning as a British dei.endoncy. Do you exi>ect 
any longer to diqjc her into the belief that it is only the want ot an understanding 
between tlie Indian maiority and miaoiity, the Hindus and Muslims with zegard 
to such details as iJic peiocntngc in leprcsentation etc. that justifies England m 
delaying the grant ol Dominion Status lorthwutJi ? The British statesmen have 
rec'cntly stated that tlieir conscience forbids to thrust an understanding on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India, against their will and would not move an inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and a common 
demand lor a piogrcssive eon stitii lion* It was really a news to learn that Eng- 
lish {Statesmen have grown so god-fearing and Deinocrationl almost o^^ernight as 
not to be willing to thiust on any peonlc anything against their own will 1 
But may it bo asked that when you thrust your unmUigated polilic.al autocwacy 
on India, was there any plebisiio taken to asceilain Indian opinion ? Or did 
you take a plebisile or icccivo a united xccfucst from the minority and the 
majority when only a couple of months ago you scraiipcd up the provincial 
autonomy at a stroke and invested Governors with pow^ois to conduct 
the Go\cnimoni at thoir own discretion and in their own judgment? And if you 
could till list undiluted autocracy, a vassalage ou India and liold her as a dependency, 
can you not thiust a Dominion Btatus on her m spite of tlic will of a Minority 
and especially so when the majority has unanimously dcinandod it ? You can 
thui&t curses— can you not thrust blessings ? The sooner the Biitish people cease 
to have a resort to these transi)arent political subterfuges and to utilise the Moslem 
minority to camoullago their own unwillingness to grant Hiudusthan her biith 
right, her Wwarajya, while she is still treading on an evolutionary path of political 
progress the better for England, the hotter for Tiidia, If the evolutionaiy jiath is 
thus altogether closed to the Hindus in paiTicular by cmpowoiing the Moslems 
with a dolhutc veto on all ecfuitablc progress a deadlock may ensue, but only for a 
while. Because nature hates vaccura, and if evolutionary progress is denied the 
gathering forces of Time Spirit cannot but take the other and more dnigcrous turn. 

UnlcsB indeed something unexpected and a far more imminent anci urgent 
duty faces ns in the meanwhile, I call upon all Hindu Babhas whctlicr loc‘al, 
l>roviucial or central to concentrate their clTorts on the following three-fold cous- 
tructivc programme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks before us, all useful, all pressing, in their own 
way. But it is always better to Ijcgm with the beginning. Insleail of getting lost 
in details or trying to do all at once and ending in leaving everything uiulonc or 
illdone or bungled, earned nwaw by anything and everything tlint comes in the 
way, it is always wiser to choose relatively what is most fundamental, most 
ellec.tive and at the same time within the reach of our present xesouroes and alnlity 
and hit u])on a plan to intensify our efforts on those items only in the main. 

Wo should also romomber that unless we gather strength we cannot and 
should not always be after jirccipitating struggles only for the sake of demonstra- 
tion and exHtement at (ho nsk of courting an inevitable failure, when it is uncalled 
for. Navigators abide by^ the tide. Even lions lie in wait. Great drcadaaughts 
are built in silent and hidden quarters of the ports before they are eall^ out in 
action and can with their multi-throated roar and fire roule their opponents, 

I have not Beloctcd the following items at random. All the aliovc factors are 
taken into consideration In their sclo«dion. These three items arc the most funda- 
mental, the most urgent, and yet quite within the reach of almost every Hindu 
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San^bat.anist wlio nicnns to do (he rrally iioodfid at tho hour whudi, thonj;h it 
niay not he qiiilo cxcitiiiL* to bo‘*ui with, is yot sure lit cnultlc the loieeB ol 

Hiiidudom to hv-c a luilitooii^ ti^ht in dehuico of its honour and fieedom when 
the honi iH wtnu'.k. 3'hoBo who cait uniloitake othn itmns of tho t'lau^haliin wojk 
alone, with these may ol conise do ho. But our hint and foremost altrntion must 
be eoncentratod on thi'sc throe items lor the next Iwo bo;;iu with. 

Whatever we will ho able to aeoomidish in tins diicctiou witlnn these two years 
will lAit us in a ]H3si(ion of vmiUui.e to solve other riucstions far moro cllcetively 
than it ean he done if we lake them iij) now, 'riierefore. — 

Tntciisity your otl'orta on eondnetiui:, a whirlwind eami>aii;n at every villaf’e 
and town and eity to,— 

(1) liemovo [Tntouehalriliiy. 

(3) Compel all llnivoisities, eollrj'^cs and sehools to make mdilary training; 
eompulflory to stiidcnts and soimro entiy uilo the Naval, Aeual and Mihtaiy ioiei'u 
and instituliouB for your youths in any and every way. 

(3) Prepare tiie I Ijndu-Fdoe.toiate to tho utmost measure possdde to vote only 
for those llmdn Saiiu^halaiuHts who openly pled^.o to Balc'-,uard Hindu inleiesis, 
and not to \oto lor the Coni>r<>ss Camliilalos, who ean never servo llintlii inlerest 
with full Iroodnin and Imldnoss even il they wish or luomise to ilo so, so lonj; as 
they £Ue bouiul by tho ('OjM;iess disi ipline and tied to the Congress tiekot. 

Tho tirst of these items w'di enaldi^ you to eonsolidaii' at least a couple of 
crores of yoiii own hrothien w'ho an* leli^ooiislv, onllnodly, nationally and in o\ery 
other way as miieh a pail and parii'I ol lliiidndom as any of us ean elaim to lie. 
Every local llmdn Sabha must sei* lo it in its own locality that these oiir so 
ealhxl uiitoiichahlo lirotliren are* iniuiedmtely (‘haati'il to the Ie\el of tho so-calleil 
toiu'luihles by secuiiirj, lo Hicm all luiidameiilal iiehln which evciy cili/.(‘n, e\eii 
non-Huidu, aio ontith'd to cKcrci.ie in piihln* Id'e. \Vc should peisiiade our 
tonehahhi hrotht‘rs, in eascH wherever unloiiclndiio lirothers are oppiisscil in any way 
on the only ground of uiilonchalnlity Imsed on birth alone, to livAt then eaime out 
if need he by rosorliui’; to law CVjurt. Ol course we slumld on no aifouni molest 
or disrespect the seiitimeufs of our b^aimtani brothers so far as their imisoniil 
frecilom is concorned. liut in ]>\ihlio nchools, conviyancos, posts, servii'on and in 
every aspect of public, life no llimlu should he permitted to deprive otlu*r Hindus 
of their puhlit*. riplils on t',ronml of caste or iintouehahUlly alone, Whatevm* social 
equality wo HiiuIuh allow to Moslems mul other non-lliiiclus must as ol a rif;ht 
beloiiji; to our Hindu hrolh(M*H ol whatever caste they lie. To net otheiwise is in 

reality an insult in oiir common Hinduimss, It must ho ]hnidy mentioned h(»re 

that even thiise who are at present Imiekided us nntoinhalilea are themselves 

f»;uiUy of this sin jiiht like thoue who arc Inuckcled as ionclmhlo Hiiidiis. 
For, every uiiloindiuhle caste treats some other cash' siipjioied to lai in- 
ferior to it as untoucluihli* as rnthlrssly as it is treah'd iti,i*ir liy others, 

dlic sin is (‘ommon to all of us and Iherelore, lot ns all jmn hamls to'M'lher and 
be dfterminod to rmnovc iliis curse wnth a sui>reiuc clloiU In the nuanwliili^ our 
Haimtiini lirolheis may rest ausuied that harriii)/ Ihe Ininlainenlnl ne,liia wliich 
every citiwn is entitled (o in puhlii* life, the Hindu Mahaaahhu will always refrain 
from havinj;* any recourse to law to thrust any relifdons rcliirm on any setd. wdih- 
ill the Hindu fold even in the case of untouchnhihty. But those Jlindu SiuipUhan* 
ists, who arc convinced of the iucuh ulahle harm untouehnhility has done uinl is 
doin|i:> should also he free to ac.t no ncisoidiiqi; to their own eoimcmncc in their own 
dealings. The lines on which I call upon the Hindu Sani.qithamsts to <‘arry on an 
intense eampait^n of removing: uulouclmbllity would bo inudo clear from time to 
lime as ilic work proceeds, \ may mention hero oven at the risk of a jiiusoiml 
rcfei'oncc that those wlio <*aii should nmko it a point (o read the report of the 
itatna^jjrl Hindu Hahha under luy hwl in comlucihq«; such an intense campaign 
njj:ainfit tuitouchability which was aiiendrd with notable hucc(*hs. It will also make 
it clear that the ajiproacli of tho Hindu Subha to tho (incstion of the removal of 
untouehalnlily dimu’S at tlvo root from the ajtproaih of the (hmdluBt attcmjit to 
remove it. Hhorcforc, although we may co-operate yet wo sliould not uloutlf^y our 
movement with tho (iandliist movement. 

In tho next two ycats^ time wo Hindu Habhuits must do luoro in romoviiiK 
nntouchabiiity than two bimclrcd years could do in Uio past. 

So far as tho toojuI item i» concernctl the plans will bo ontincil in the All- 
Xndia Oommittco and tho sittings of tho Working Oommittco from time to 
Umo« 
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Tlio tliiicl item consiittilcR, of course, the very key- stone of the whole program- 
me. Unless and until the Jlimlii elcvtoratc cloos not iciiirii only the llindu 
Saiii;ailiaiiirils to the Lc^ishituics and local bodies but allows the Oon'-ress the rij^ht 
to leincsent the iliudii eloeioiatcs in the eyes oi the C-roverntnent, the llindus must 
continue to icnniin as j^oUtical oiphans in ilindnslhrn, in their own country. The 
Hindus may fi}j,ht and win political iu»hls as tPey have done to a ti,rcat extent in 
tile Dill su lon^ as they have not cured themselves of this suicidal folly of 
icsij^nin;; those rij^hls m the hands ot tlic (Joni^iess at ihe polls, they can never ex- 
pect to strengthen the Ic^mlimate position ol Hindiidoin lu India, But on the eoa- 
tiiiry ivill imd tlicmselvc» as non-eautics and the Moslems alone moie iirofited by 
those \cry ludits winch the ilindiis have w^on and conHcquontly, in a position to 
suppress the 11 nidus with all the i'.real.ef nnoact. 

Remember also tiuit a now Ronnd 'i’abic Oonfcroime oi a soit oC a Constituent 
Assembly maybe called in near inluro. So loin; as llic Hindus retiun as their 
icpiescntativijs the ( /onj,icssito alone, liio f loceininent is bound and justilicd to 
look upon the Ooin;ioss pioLcsts aiijiui/L it And they will not rocoi;nizc the Cou- 
p^ress as leprcscntin*; the Moshans or (he nation as a w'hole even it tpbc Ooiij;rcs8 
chums that position ; liecauso the hloslcms rehiMo to letiun any Moslem on the 
(hmj^ioss ticket as a rule. Even Dr. Kilclilew was delealed at the mordem polls be- 
caiibo he stood on the Congress ticket. Under smli circum stain -os, tlicie is a ^ravo 
and a suic dan;', or of a linther snirendcr of Hindu in;li(s to Moslem demands which 
arc iilicady clanninf*; criiiality of status oven in the Hindu provinces. Tlierc will bo 
no use ol prol-ost fiom the Hindu Hanj^athanisb Party or ol the Rocrot bickeiinf;8 
or lulniinations of those HinfluB in the Ooii^iess camp itself who personally hate 
this attil.ude on tJio part ol the (Join;,rch8 as an ory.ani/ation ; for, theie will be no 
parley wulh crodcntials from the Hindu electorate to represent Uunn, who can advo- 
cate at the Oonleienco the lci;itiinate Ilimlu niihls as freeb boldly and uncom- 
promisinj;ly as tlie Moslem Lcjiij;ue representatives can do tlieirs. 

But it the Hindu electorate does evei come to Us senses, refuses to return the 
OonjJtressilo candidates ami retuius only the Hindu San^ntlmniMls in majority, the 
Ilimliis can have Hindu Saipj^athanist (Jovcnimcnt in at h'ast seven provinces as 
the Moslems have in the Pun)ivb, r»cm;al, ole., and the Ilinilus can captuio enough 
liolilical power so as to be in a posiUon (o iciiKne at h'ast 'in per cent of the 
i;ricvanccs under whicli they aie j.»,K)aninj; now even m tnoMiiccs like IT. I\ whcio 
they lorni the maioiity and the (,*oip''rcss rul<‘d, 'Hic ProMiichil police and the 
imlilic service will bo under the comnmml ol Hindu Snniialli.inist Hoveinmcnts and 
wall not daie to tramiilo on or nes^loct Ihndn rii;htH. Nay, tlio Moslenis of thorn- 
sol ves, wall noithei dare to encroach iiixm Hindu in'lits nor init forward such 
intuhirable anti-Hindu or antinational demands. As w'o have no jj:rnd|;c a|*ainsfc 
the Moslem minoiity in so far as their legitimate rij;hts are eoimoi ned and as the 
llirulii San^athanists are ever willing to live in an honouiablc friendship and amity 
with their Moslciu coniitrymen in Himlusthan, the Moslem minority too will have 
every protection in the o.Nerciso of its legitimate rights. 

'ihcrofoie, all our efforts must he intensely concentrated during the next two or 
three years in persuading the Hindu electorate to vote foi the Jlindu JSangathanists 
alone and not to v'oto lor the Congressites in any further elections. I'his will require 
a diUly iiress devoted to the Hindu Saugatlianist cause and a fJentral Euud. Above 
all we sliall have to form a Hindu Party -including ^SanatanisLs, Aiya Sanmjists and all 
such other Hindu boihcs, scetb and sections, who have not as yet any formal connection 
with the Hindu Mahasabha as an oiganisation but are as devoted llindu yangathanmts 
as the Hindu Saliliaits themselves. The ways and means of cUooUng it all is a 
matter of detail and ought to be attended to by the local, provincial and the Cen- 
tral Hi mill Mahasabha organisations and above all by all Hindu l^langatiuuuRts 
wlictlior thoj; be foimal nicmlicrs of the Hindu Habha or not. 

But if in spite of our cfloiis the Hindu Electorate persists in its suicidal 
folly and voles for the Oongicss and wc do not secure a inajoiity at the ])olls, 
never mind. Our efforts arc sure to sui'c,cod in semning a minority, as wc already 
find in Maharastra and some oilier places that Hindu Wimgatlianist candhlalcs arc 
not only elected in some hotly coiitostcd olectioub against the Congress but in 
cases have topped the polls* And oven the presence of a minority of devoted Hindu 
HaiigathauisiB in li^islatures and local bodies acts as an effective check on the way- 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 
to further progress and i)Owor. 

But II we are completely outvoted at the oloctions and do not secure a single 
scat, never mind still* We snail oekuowledgo the defeat and shore the humiliation 
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in gonornl. P>ul wo (‘an prondly At\u\\ for onrHclvca indivKliially that wo did not 
betray our oiuiscioiu'o in spiles oi ovcrwholmiuf; odds. The luspnnsil/dity ot tho 
elo/'toral dideat and the hnmihal-ioii will he on the Hindu clei.‘lnriii,e in };cni‘rid 
and not on hnii wlio easts Ins own vote at any rate on the HiiuIli side. liloreovcr 
tho very thveal. of a eontest in clotdions against the Oonfi,iTSrt on snedr a ni'htcuus 
issue is" bound to eompcl the Oont2,icsa to be inoie and morn afraid of saeiifudng 
Iliudn interests on t!ic tdlar of the fettish o£ a pseudo- Nationalism. 

To join the national ii;^ht when and while the foices arc winniiiji, is patriotic 
enough. But when the li^ht for a rif!;hteous cause is almost lost*, to ])eiMLst still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscience to the hist, in spite 
of a }i;enoial defeat and luimiliat.ion,— is simply heroic I and all tliat. an honest 
soldier can individually do I U ho cannot share the ]oy of a j;eiienil 
noUiinii, can deprive him of the supreme sattsfa(dion of haviiifi; done his duty uell. 
ddurt should ])C tho faith with which tho Uiiuln Hant-athaiusts should coutiiiuo 
their c-ontest under the present circumstances Let us dotcnnlne, even if the 
worst (‘onies to the worst, to bo the last of tho devoted batch of the Hindu Han- 
j;athaiiiwts than to be the liist of tho Hindu traitors. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — Calcutta -“29lh December, 1939 

Tiim 0(jmimunal Awaud 

The main snhjc(‘ls dealt with to-day were the Communal Award, tho Hyderabad 
satya^raha and relorma, the Sukkur iiota and tlie demand tor the icleasc of 
political prisoners. 

Tho resohilinn on tho Cniniiinnal Awaid whieli was moved l)y Mr. A. (!, 
(Umifvrfi, ({eneral t^i'cietaiy, lan 

“The All-India Hindu Miiliasabha r(‘itiual('u its (unplndic eoiubuiinallon of tho 
Communal A waul as tho basin of the present Indian Const itui urn and appt‘ulii to 
all Imliuns to oimmiico a country-wide a:\italion for its aliolilioii on the lollowiny, 
amour, other u,ro(ui(ls : 

It IS ay,ainst all pnn(*iplcH of Democracy and (Mils at the \(‘ry root of Indian 
Nationalism ; 

It Mams and cvteiids the evil of separate communal l^l(*c^o^aft^■l fatal (o 
representation upon a national basis ou winch alone a ii^stmu of r(j,spen!>ible 
jj^ovoriiuK'nt <‘an posstlily bo built up ; 

It introduces the, iinprcc<Mb*ntc(l system of statulory mu|onty and slalulory 
minority which is a ucvation oi responsible Dcmom'alic Co\('innicnt mid only 
accontiiiitcs (‘ommiuud Intlcniess ; 

D* prevuMits the free loiniatum and j^ronpimr of parlies in the L(‘'.'islatuni (ui 
the basis ol social and ocomnnnt pro’UammeH on whicli Denioniicy di^peiids ; 

It has split up the iiody-politic and tho el(‘clora(o udo IS dhlenuit scidifuis 
or ^iouj)S (‘!icli of which is to el(M‘t by itself and iiep;uat(‘ly its own n'picscn(ativ<‘H 
so as to render tU<*m Incaiiable of a national outlook and ('ommon points of vuov, 
jiolicu'S or pr(>;!,riiinm(js ; 

ft is unfair to Hindus, narticularly in the (Vntral Legislature and 

in the Provincial l<e,islaturcs of Beiit.vd, the IMmjab and Assam wluu’o they have 
been allotted a smaller number of seats than what their population -striuu'dh 
entitles them to ; 

It gives to Euiopeans, partimilarly in Bongiu ami Assam, eveessive we.ighta|'‘<j 
of rejUTsentation at the e\j)cusc of )>oth llinduH and Mnsalmatis ; 

'rim Muliasabha de«‘lares that there will bo no pciu'c in the country nnli'SB 
and until the (Nimmunal Anard is annulled. 

Mr* i*h(t((vrj} said that if Ibmgal was to live the ('omnninid Award must po. 
No province in India had been so hard hit us llengal by the Award, whicli was 
a (‘rude device to crush the province, becumm it was citadel of Indian 

initlanuhsm.’' Eor Bengal, it- was not a matter of mere debate, it was a mutter 
of life amt death. The Award wuis designed deliimratdy to ernsU and cripple 
Hindns* ft was not an Award, but a punitive, vimlnaivo measure to punmli 
Hiudns, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

Tho Moslem League, lie coniimicd, had boon ehampioning and aeckuning 
tho Award bceauso it wanted to foster eommunal dinurenceB and animosity. ‘‘Wo 
arc out to destroy this Award, beenuHo wo want to destroy communal animoHity 
aud biekeririga” Mr. OhatUwJi added : “Tho Boonor this Oomumiml Award m 
orpiiuged from the Btatuto Book tho bettor for tho whole of India.’’ 
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After discussing the representation of vaiious communities in proportion 
to tlieir lespct'tive juimcncal strength, paiticularly in Bengal, Mr. Chattel ji said 
that they More not qnarrelluig over figures and seats, but the fact that laced them 
was that the efTeet of the Conimunal Awaid in Bengal had been to set up a 
sectaiian gioiiping in the political life ot the province. The group that had seized 
power was woiking on conimunal lines and was abusing its power in order to 
ciii)plo and crush the Hindus. 

“The Hindus were opposed to the Communal Awaid on princlidc, not merely 
to secure a few moio seats, bat because they wcie ojiposcd to a sccianan policy. 
They stood for a national policy a)id foi joint electorates. Let Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hindusabhaits are 
communalists,” he dotdared. ‘They aic not. Their outlook is nationalistic, and, 
so far as Bengal is cou(*cnicd, they will never lowei the ilag ot nationalism. 

“i'hc Cuinmiiual Awaid having proved disastrous for the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they woikcd niutodly for ils auniilment. It can only be fought 
by a ical consolnlation of Hiiuliis. We relusc to obey the dictates and fiats 
of Mahatmas, Sardais and I'undits. Wc want to icturn genuine Hindu 
lepicsontatives to tlie Icgislatuies, pleilgod to light the Communal Award which 
is a nicmico to l)oth ilmdus and Moslems.” 

Hec-unding the resolution, Sir Qokal Chand Nnranq (Punjab) said that they 
wanted to do away with the Communal Award because their ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. Ho long as the Awaid remained, the peoples of India 
could not become united, noi could they hope to win Swaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was that unless theii demands wore conceded 
the political progress of India must be held up. That attitude was an outcome 
of the Conimunal Award. 

Hupporfcing the resolution. Dr. Badha Kimud Mukerjt observed that the 
Award was the outcome ol a “dnide and rule” policy. The scheme of scpaiatism 
involved in the Award had been foisted even upon communities and parties who 
had not asked lor it, namely, tr^luas, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was not a concession to any paiticular community out of icgard for its 
wclfaio. The rosolutiou was passed unanimoiicly. 

SlTKKUIl IlroTR 

The resoluf.ion relating to the Sukkur riots condemned Moslem agitation for 
possession ot the Mtuizilgah, ‘’which was never used as a moscpio, which has ]>ccn 
m possession of the Covcrinncnt since British rule was established lUO ycais ago, 
and which was lioing used Cor vnuons purj>oscs, 

“The Mahubahha annealed to the Uovcinment not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that won id result in the creation of a permanent source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close proximity to Sri BadbcUa, a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

It also condemned the Smd Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
the Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and pronerty,” and urged upon the 
Government to take “vigorous measures in arresting and dealing out punishment to 
all culprits, irrespoctivo of their position, to rescue abdiuTcd women and children 
and lo provide for adc(j[unte compensation to Hindu suffereis by levying a punitive 
tax on the Moslems conrorned in the aficcted area,” 

The Sabha appealed to His Kxcelleuey the Governor to appoint an impartial 
committee to uiquirc into the causes of the riots. 

Dr. B, S, Mofmjii, who Hiionsorcd the resolution, said that the only e/Tcctive way 
of prolciiting tlio Hindu mmontics in Moslem luajoriiy pioviuces was to establish 
Hindu Ministrit^s in the seven provinces where the Hindus were in a majority. The 
remedy, ho aildod, lay in the hands of the Hindus themselves, and at the next 
elccjtious to the legiHlatuxes the ilindns should return only Hindu Kabha representa- 
tives, not C(>iigrcss representatives. Thai was also the only way of protecting Hindu 
interests in East Bengal. 

Hpoaking in support of the resolution, Mr. Bamntram, Pi'csidcnt of Sukkur 
Municipality, said that no had witnessed the murder of Hindus and the desi.ruetion 
by lire of Hindu properly. Uo alleged that in Sukkur alone over 200 miu'ders were 
committed and 100 buildings burned, while the loot was worth many lakhs, (cries of 
shame). Ho maintained that the ringleaders had not been arrested. On the other 
hand, ho said throe Hindu leaders who were engaged in affording relief to victims of 
the rioting had beoh doporled* The resolution was carried, 
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Otheu Resolutions 

A Tosolntion ixr.^in^ the immediate rolcipo of ])oliti(*id vrisonors was put from 
the Chair, and canii'd uimiuruoualy. jSIo\in{;tbe resolution, Mr. /:>ctv(nhar said that 
it was iho diit}^ ot every llmdii to woik lor the roleasc of thuho youtlis. 

Another rcbolution movoil trom the Chair and rarrictl iinaiumously dcmaiHlcd 
the lestoratioa ot tcra]dos and places ol worship which liad been converted into 
mosques or put to otlier use. 'Iho rresidenb explained that the resolution was a 
couiiter-move to Moslem aj>itatioa for the rcstoraliou o£ eeitain places which weic at 
one time mosques. 

Btill another resolution moved from the Chair and (*arricd unanimously ui’Aecl 
the rcilrcsB ol ^griovancca” o£ the Hindu subjects o£ Khauquir Btate, in tlic Duiqub. 
Mr. SavarLar saul that it was part oC the Mahasahbii’s pioi»iiiunnc to apqtafo loi the 
redresB of g.no,van(‘,cs of Hindu sulijocts in Bloslem States, q’hey had alieady taken 
up the cause of the Hindu subjeots of llydciabad State, and they intended to 
espouse the cause of the Hindu Bubje^-ts of IMioiial. 

By another resolution, the Habha cxiiressed satisfaction at the ‘successful 
termination” of the ci\il roBistanec movement in Hyderabad (Deccan), characteiizud 
the lolonns announced liy the Nizam’s (lovcrnment ns “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disaiipoiiitinc,” and iiieed upon that Government ‘to ^ivc cliect to the pro])osed 
rclorms, inadequate as they arc, without fuilhcr delay.” Ihc Mahasabha then 
ad}oiirned. 

Resolutions — 3rd Day — Calcutta— 30Lh. Deceiaber, 1939 

N. W. K. ITw. AhAiiNiM'nt \TroN 

Criticism of the Bon[*al ]\[iiustry’h attitude to Hindus is conliiined in a rosoln- 
tion iiasBcd by the MuhahiitiUa, whhdi lomdudcd to-da^ 

Other important rcsolutiouB passed bj tlic <M)nleieiicc n*fcrred to India and the 
war, the loimation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s Cuturc (Constitution, am! tlie tniida- 
mental n^hts of Indian eitizoiiH. 

The first resolution coiisulorod related (o the administiaiion of the North- 
West Krontior lh'ovm<‘-e, and load : — 

“llio Hindu Mahasabha records iis emphatic (‘ondemnalion of the weak-kneed 
policy pursiieA by the (lovornmciit of India on the North-West Frmiluu’ of India, 
which nas led to frequent riuds in the bonier disi-ricts, eases of kidnappmv,f 
loss o£ life of (lovcnimeut OfileerB, both Indian and Ilriiisli, and a luip;e expendi- 
ture from the Indian Fxchwiuoc year after year. 

“The All-India HuhIii Mahasabha tef.qirdH the Cion^ress administralum in the 
North-West b'^roiiticr Provinces as a failiuo inasmucli as it has lulled to lake ellec- 
iivc stcjis lor the proventiion of raids and kidnappiiij;.” 

Itai Baliadiir Baliram of Dora Ismail Khan, who moved tin* resolution, d(‘s<‘ribod 
some o£ the hanpetunj^s m the Fiontier Provin<*u dunnjr til(^ (-oii,e,rehs Adnunistrn- 
tion and said tluit although in a minoiit.y, the IHndus of tlie province did not uHk 
for more se^atn in the Ici^i.slaturo or oilier H))ecial pnvilec,cs but what (hey wantitd 
was that their lives and piojioily should be jnoteoted frinn tribal attacks, lie said 
that the tribal inioidos Hmi>led out Hindus for their depredations nnd spnreil Moslems. 

Uiwan JJasrant, Ua(f(u^ also ot the Frontier I’rovincc, seconded the resoluUou 
which was earrietl unanimously. 

Tiik Bknoal Minihtuv 

The confcrem^c then dlseussed the resolution on the Betqml Ministry whi(‘h was 
moved by Dr. Hhijamn Pramd Muh’hvrjae. H’lie resolution, which was passed, rinul : 

“The Hindu Mahasaldia records its strong ju’otest against (he openly <'om- 
munal and reactionary prilicy oC the present Ministry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various leuislativo onac.tments and administuitivn measures cuhmlated to (uirb the 
and liberties of Uio Hindus of Bengal and cripple their ej*oiiomic- strength 
and cultural life. 

*^Ah instances may be mentioned tho following : The passing of the (lalcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act whicii is not only anti-Himlu but also anti-national 
with its iiiti’odiudlous of separate clactoratcB in the coniaUtutiori of tho Gorporatiou 
of CahMittn* 

“Introduction of the communal ratio in tlic public services ; 

“Undue preference to Mohammodana in the recruitment to public service# in 
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defiance of tlxe recommendations of the Public Service Commission or without 
reference to them ; 

“Discuminatory treatment against Hindu oflicers in public services. Posting, 
tranaferiing and xuomotmg of ofHceis on communal considerations ; 

^Moslemizatioii of cei tain services, especially the educational service ; 

^ Loweiing of the standard of eiliciency and integrity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle of minimum qualification ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of educational grants and distri- 
bution of stipends and scholaishq^s ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants fiom the Public Ex- 
chequer ior pui poses ot lelief and in respect of agiicultuial and industrial loans ; 

“Abuse of political power ior the purpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hindus ; 

“Disci imination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 

“AtLcm])tmg to coirupt the Bengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

“Pcisistoiit negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
dcseciation oi Hindu temples, idols and places of worship ; 

“Hnwaiianted inteifcieace with the peaceful pcrfoimance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies m piivate houses and public festivals ; 

“Intciicrcnce with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
aBSO(dation of Hindus ; 

“rtiilisidizing Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda ; 

“Failure to lake clTcctive steps for the prevention of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu pioperty against Moslem aggression. 

“This Rabha calls u]joii the Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, liborticfl and culture under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
against the flagrant encroachments made thereon under the policy pursued by the 
present Ministry* This Sabha fiiither calls upon the Hindus ot India to stand by 
the Hindus of Bengal in their fight for the maintenance of their ]ust rights and 
interests.” 

Speaking in Bengali, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee said that a short while 
ago, on the motion of Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, ho and Mr. 
B. 0. Chatl^cijeo waited on the Premier and told him of certain giievaiices from 
which the Hindus of Bcimal BulTcrcd on account of the policy of the Ministry. 
That was three weeks ago, but no reply had been received fiom Mr. Huq. 

Ih’oceeding Di. Mukhcijoe said that the jdight of Bengali Hindus was directly 
attiibutable to the Communal Award. In fairness to Moslems, it had to be ad- 
mitted that the Award had not been devised by them (the Moslems), but by the 
British Government. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 

Bef erring to the activities of the Bengal Ministry, Dr. Mukherjee said that 
if it worked ior Uie commonweal, then, in spite of the Awaid, the Hindus would 
have nothing to complain of. But it had to be recorded that the high hopes which 
they had cutcrtained when Mr. Fazlul Huq became Premier had nob materialized. 
Hoou after his assumption of ofiice, Mr. Huq, ho said, developed a strong communal 
l)ias, and devised measure alter measure detrimental to the interests of Ihnclus. 
Dr, Makborjee maintained tliat it was owing to the activities and the public uitor- 
ance of Mr. Huq and some other prominent members of the Moslem League that 
a belief had come to be entertained by the Moslem masses that a Moslem raj 
had been ostablislicd in Bengal. Ho added that, left to themselves, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias and were willing to live in peace with their 
Hindu neighbours. Analysing the resolution, he said that there were m it 19 spocifjc 
instauccB of diS(jriminatoi7 action by the Bengal Ministiy, but the catalogue 
could be amplified several times. They were iireparcd to prove to the hilt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Mukherjee added that the difference between the list of giicvances set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Congress Ministries and that given in this resolution 
represented the diffet'enco between truth and falsehood. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demanded their rights, they desired that all other communities in the province 
ehould equally enjoy their respective rights. There should be no nsurimtion and no 
dispossession. The present Ministry had failed to hold the balance even, and its 
tendencies and actions had always been prejudicial to the interests of Hindus. Dr« 
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Mukherjee, in conAuaion, nmed tliai m all iiituir di^clioin to loral or Ic^iKlutive 
bodioft they should return nuni \n1io woiihl ho able to u’liold Hindu interoslB on an 
All-India basia, without, lit. the Biimo time, injurin’^ the intcresU of other 
communiLies. 

Hcc'ondinft the rcHolutiou, Mr. /j. Jl. Bhopalkar (l*ooun) said that tlic ]>synholo- 
gioal explanation ot the “atroraticR” which, had boon connnittod l>y IMosleins on 
Hindus in the diircrciit parts of India was that they (the i^IoBhuus) ivore actuated liy 
a spirit of a^‘ 2 ,rundIzeinout, and held the helicf that it was tUoir mission to rule and 
the mission ol otlmrs to suhinit. d'ho avcuij^c Ihntlu, on the other hand, liad the 
mentality of defeatism and suircndcr. It was that mentality that was at the root 
of the plight of the Ihiidus to-day. If they uave up Iheir spirit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no doubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not cneioach upon those iijiUts. 

Snmati Salutn Debi (a Greek couvcit) and Mr. N. /T. Basu spoke in sup])ort 
of the resolution. Mi. 8, N. Hamrji, who followed, said that it was a matter of 
regret that thcie should be sLilL four Hindu memboiB in what ho termed the ‘’com- 
munal Bengal Ministry”. He called upon the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Swami yatyanand and Mr. ^asi Bhiisan Gangooly suppoiied the resolution, 
which was carried with aeclaniatiou. 

Tiik llmnu MmirrA 

Tlic Mahasabha resolved to form a volunteer coryjs of its own, to )>c known as 
“Hindu Militia,” and called upon Himlus betweu ages of 18 and 45 to enlist as 
members of the “Miliiia” 

The yu'camldo stated that sinh a move was necesj-iary in view of the fact that 
Lord Zetland “has indirectly encouraged jMohlcm.s to u‘<uii(l themsehes ns having 
mure relations with mdopendent Moslem nations bcyoinl the fionticis ol India, that 
prominent IciulerB ot the Moshuii Ijcaguo, such as Mr. A. K. J'hzlul Hiui, tho 
lh*cmier of Bengal, has threatened actual revolt and (uvil war if the fuluio Indian 
(ionstiiiition is "not draltcd to their entire satiHhu'tion, and that Moshinis are 
organizing and training liands of militia of ilioir own, siicii as tluj Ivhaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the Gongicss Govouimciit in tho United Vrovinc(‘s.” 

I)r. Mooilsi said that after tho d(*c.lanitiou of war, Sir Hikandcr Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of tho Punjah, announced that ho would giv<5 ten lakhs of soldiers from 
the Punjab to light on tho side of England against Germany, The question might 
very wi4i be asked what wore the Hindus going to contribute ? Mahatma flandhi 
hud said that the Congress, which some pconlo descnbcil as a Hnidii oig‘{ini/.ation, 
could not give soldiers or money but c(aild help England only with its moral 
syinpalhy. He loft it to his hoarois’ (‘ommoiiscnse to dcculo whetheu* an oiler of 
moral support would lie l)cttcr apjirociatcd than an oiler of men and weapons. 

Dr. Moonjo asked Ins andicneu to draw a picture in theJr minds of what 
would Iiayipen slionhl Englaad fail to dtdeat Gcrnmny. It ivas qmle likely, Inj said, 
tiiat Moslem nations across tho Noilh-Wcsl(‘rn irnuiiicr mig;ht mviulo India, and 
the Moslems here would support them. 'I1ioy could w(4l imagine what would he 
the fate of Hindus in such an cventuidily. The danger was obvious* la tho 
circumstances, tho only lemcily for the Uhalus was to torm theii own militia. 

i)v. Moonjo said that every Hindu between the ages ol IH <15 must not only 
have military training but must also know how to witsd tho latlu and tho sword* 
A Hindu youth might forego liUjrary cdncalion, but ho must go to a military st'hool 
and to the akhara for military training and ydivshval culture. He (uilled upon 
every Hindu family to send at least one sou to the BIiouhIo Military Hchool at 
Nasik for military cdueation. 

HcK^onding the resolution, Bhm Parnutiiaiul said that Ihc idiiiosoyhy <>i non- 
violence could not be llic ydiilosoyhy of guiding rmtional life. The theory of non- 
violence preached by Mr. Gaiulhi, and ncccjittul by the Gongress was against tho 
culture, tradition mid history of the HirxluH. U was against the teaching of their 
BcriptuTCS. Dr. Amulyaratan Ghose, Mr. Anandapriya Kale, ibndVssor l)eHhi)ande and 
Mr. Bindheswari Prosad also siijijiortod tho resolution, which wuis enrriod. 

DhVKNCM Ol!* India Sc Wau 

Mr. 0, M, Saptarshi, Presulent, the MMiarashtra Hindu Mahasabha, moved 
a resolution on “War and Defence of India,” which read;- 

“In view of tho statement made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared war with a desire to safeguard the vital princiidos of h'rcodom ami Dciuo- 
cxacy as against the rule of Force, aud in view ol tho fact that nowhere is there 
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greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha declaics • 

“That as the task of detending India fiom any military attack is the common 
concern of England and India, and as India is unfortunately not in a position to- 
day to carry out that responsibility unaided, theie is ample room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India anil England and that in orilei to make such co- 
operation effective. His Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

“To introduce responsible Government at the centre, 

“To redress the grievous wrong done to the TIiiulus by the Communal Award, 
both at the Centro and in the Pi evinces— particulaily in Bengal and the Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Minoiity 
to all principles of Democracy, with their leprescntation in the Legislatures reduced 
far below what they are entitled to even on the ])aBis of their population strength. 

“In order to insiure the people of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupalioii of the 
Biitish, to icmovc all artifiiual distinctions hetiveen the so-called “listed” and “non- 
listed” (‘lasses or “martial” and “non -martial” races, and to accom^dish the com- 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as i^ossible. 

“I’d modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England. 

“To exjiand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and the 
TTnivcrsily Training Corps, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy. 

“To make adequate arrangements for the training of the people in all branches 
of tlie Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies”. 

Mr. iiaptarsht extdained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to noii-co- 
operato with the British, neither did it ask them to give iin conditional co-opci*ation. 
It was in cflbct responsive co-oi)cralion which was the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Biilgangadhar Tilak. It hud down certain conditions on the fulfilment of which 
the Haiilu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the British. Mr. Saptaishi 
thou cxjilained in detail the terras of the resolution* Mr, iV* C, Chaiterji supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

UoiMiNtoN Status 

The following resolution oii “ludopcndencc and Dorainiou Status” was put from 
the Cliair anil earned 

‘“fhe All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms comidcte Independence as the goal 
of India’s ^lolitieal aspirations, ami urges that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as dehned in the Statute of Westminster bo conferred immediately on India* 

“The AU-lndia Hindu Mahasabha emphatically protests against the recent 
prouonnccraentB of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
nirtlicr constitutional progress of India must depend upon a solution of its com- 
munal and minority problems, since they liagrantly violate the fundamental prin- 
ciides of a democratic ctonstitntion, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commanding a majority and not subjected to the vote of the minorities.” 

Leaoue Demand of Eoyal Oommibsion 

Dr, B, S, Moonje then moved a resolution criticising the observance of a 
“Day of Deliverance” by the Moslem League and the demand for the appointment 
of a Iloyal OommisBioii by Mr, Jinnah. 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhi’s policy had widened the gulf between Iliudiis 
and Moslems so much that there appeared to bo no practical chance oi bringing 
about llindu-Moslcm unity in the near future : that Moslems had been made much 
of both by the Congress and the Government and had been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and administrative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a proportion of population. 

In view of these facts, the Mahasabha declared that there was no justification 
for the appointment of a Royal CommisBion, but, if a Royal CommiHsion was 
aptx)inted, tlion its terms of reference should also include an investigation of various 
acts of oppression and atrocities committed by Moslems on Hindus in both Moslem- 
majority provinces and Moslem-minority provinces.” The resolution was carried, 

Hindu Sanoathan & BuDDUt 

Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the Hindu Sanghatkan 
and Buddht movement for the strongthening and consolidation of ILiudus of India* 
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Tills is tn bo ncoomitbs^hod liy ilio oii''n(irj.'pnjnnt of T>hyi^ici\l (*nlnno vHUinii; Ilimlu 
youlliH, ooonoiaio iijilitt. ol Ui<*. Hindus, mhujiI uphfi ot Hindu I’ackward (‘Iuhhoh, 
rcmoYid of the spirit of jeulousy iind KepariiUHm bi'twi'cn diflercnt luoMiiepri uml 
(lilVtireriL sections of tiie Um<lu community ami i‘efluni!Uion of p(‘Oplo who for some, 
reason or other have pone out of the Hindu fohl and Ihcir leadiuittam'o into the 
liiudit <‘omitiunity by the ]U'oeOHB of l^nddfu, 

PTJXDAMEKTAfi PuKiJlTH 

The Mahasaiiha also passed a resolution on Dundanicntal riii,liiR, definiiif; the 
equal rights of “all eiiizeus of hidui, whether male or female imduip; in or oiitbido 
British India” us, amonp, other thiup-s/‘a decent standard of liviuji, fice iiml com- 
pulsory piimary education ; defence of India against foreign aggrcHsiou ; tlic nelit 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to jirofcss and practi(*c their 
rcBneetivo religious and social (Uisloms and usagoH, siihjecd to public peace. ord(*r 
and morality ; and protection by the State of the respective languago, script and 
sculpture. 

OriifiR Resolutions 

By another resolution the Babha called upon “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a coirect record of ihcir numbers, and to offer all possible co- 
operation in that regnid to the ccusns authoiities.” 

It urged tlie Government to guaranU»c conect enumeration of the different 
communities l>y pio\idiiig for a body of joint enumerators (*hoBon from the diflcrcjit 
communities. 

The Babha adopted a social piogrammn for the '‘consolidation of Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of Ihitish India, including a mass (‘outiu t movement, 

Jly anotiier refioliition, it urged the ledistnlmtion ol provincial hoiuidanes on 
the “luuiral basis ol aUlidtioH (d nice, lauguap.e, cultuio, cuslonis, and usages.” 

A donation of lls. 30,tHtl.) a year foi three years was ainioanccil by Beth Jugal 
Kifihore Dula for hclpimr the Hindus oi Jhaeuil in resjicct of miluwtnal. commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in ('Oinu'Mon with (he 
Hindu Hnuyathan movenumU The amount will bo handed over to Dr. Bhyama 
Brasad Mukhorjee and Mr. B. N. Hanerjee, who will nominate a lioard of manage- 
ment and settle details for {.giving elTeci to the endowment. 

Bringing the pioceodings to a elose, the J Resident, Mr, F. />, Sav(trkaf\ 
remarked that the seHsion had been snceessful beyond all expi^idation. Kor this 
result their thanks were ])ui tieulnrly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mnkherji, Dr. Bhyania i’rasad Mukherji, Mr. B. (1, (ihat-lerji, Mr. 
N. 0. Ohatterji, and Mr. B, N. Banerji. Ileneoforward the Hindu Mulmsahha 
must 1)0 rc<'konc<l a ]tower which (‘ould not be ignored. It w^ns not. in the hope 
of seeing a lumarha that [»eopIe in (here had attended the Babluds im^etingH, Bcoido 
had ('omo because they iclt deeply the, plight of Hindus. Ihi appealed to HimtuH 
to vote for Hindu Maliasiibha candidates, in the elec.tions to legislatures and 
municipal and local boiUos. The proceedings eoncliulod at \) ji. ni. 

Working! Committee meeting— Poona*— 30lh. July 1939 

Bubpenhion op Hyimcuauai) Batyauuaua 

An emergent mooting of the Working ('Jominittce of the Hindu Mahasahha 
mot at Mr, Bax man. Bal want Uhopatkar’s resideueo in Boona under the ] presidentship 
of Mr. yinuyak Jtajuodar Sararkur on Biinday, the 30th. July 1039 to eonsidiT the 
situation arising out of the declaration of reforms liy the iSi/ain of Hy<leruba<l in 
eonnaition with the civil resistance movement earned on by the Hindu mahasablm. 
2 ho madlng was held in camera mid was not open to the press or the publ ha 
The diBcuftsion ci)utinu<Kl for four hours and almost all leaders partieipati^d in (he 
deliberations. 2he presi<lent (deared the position by saying at the oulset that 
although he was cmpowerc«l by the Woiking Hommiil.oe with all the, powers, yet 
the statement issued by him would not in any way bind tlie ANTorking (‘onunittee 
in arriving at a tlccision. 'Hie president deelarcil that; the , Hindu Mahivsabha even 
up to this day continued sending jathas in the dhama yutltllia anti that no 
suaiicnsion or calling olf would take place before the Working Otminntl.eo’s 
decision. 

The mooting adjouniod at 4-30 p. tn. and met again at 9 in the night at 
Mr. Bhopatkmr^B resideneo and passed the following resolution;— 

‘‘Whereas the civil resistance campaign against the anti-Hindu iKiliey of the 
Nizam’s Government, launched and oouduct^ so valiantly up to date by the Hindu 
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'fe*® snocecded to a great extent m welding the Hindu 
Kh rlti m sn and all consWucnts of the 

hlitnlv nf n rf, n ® oonsohiiated fiont ior the first time in the leccnt 

Ird^ heni n hf pan-Uiiidu coascioiisness thioughout the land which 

ba incrl i ,i;tm,,P enthusiasm under the common Hindu 

.ppp in,! i . K u?^ vindication of Hindu honour and 

overawing all anti-Hindu forces— the open hostility of 
Miislinis on the one luind and the covert antipathy of the Biitish Government 
oa tic.ipherous attitude of Congiessites on the other— to such an extent 

as locoiding a moral victoiy in favour of our Hindu Sanghaianists’ forces. 

, -^nd wherons the heroic saciifices on the part of those thousands of thousands 
of llitulii civil losisters have at last comiicllcd the JSizam’s Govcinment to announce 

f Tears and which, howoi er haTting° 

^ ^ Uiinted with ilamboyaiit pretensions to evcilasting Muslim supiemacy 

in the htiilc, are iiei erthcless due to the constitutional Ineach clfectcd by the Hindu 
forces in t,he citadel ol fanatical aiilociacy that has dominated the State up to date, 
and poistiadinl tJin, ISiziim to plead tor the sjniit ofc accommodation, peace and amitv 
and to i)ianusc the workin^i* of the relorms so as to lead to luither constituUonal 
expansion, 

1 conanltation with and the consent of several 

Icadois 01 the Aucam’s .State, resolves that the civil resistance campai|?n be suspended 
tor the tinic bnin^' with a view to find out how the Nizam’s Government will 
rn(‘et the fundamofital gncvaneCR oi the Hindu suhiects in the ac^tnal operation 
ol tlio rofurms. It assures the Nizam’s Government that if the hopes and promises 
hold out by the Nizam m the announcement of the reforms are realised m practioa 
and the ollicors are strictly compelled (to be impartial ?) in carrying out tlie day 
lo day administration, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
rosponHivc c.o-opciration. It must bo iioiutcd out that the Muslim community should 
r(‘aliH(»i from what happened that the only way of Bccuring peace and ]nogrcss for 
them too lies through their amicablo. equitable and cordial relations towards 
the Iliuclus. 

Amnesty 


The RC(‘ond resolution of the Working CommUtcc further emphasized the 
fact that the Niznrn should be ploaficd to grant forthwith a general amnesty to all 
civil icHiHterR, whether Arya Wamajists or Hindu Sabhaitcs and whether they hail 
from the Htatc or from outside Any delay or failure in this cnmiot but be a 
source ol Jnrthcr irutation and afFuct adversely the attempt of ufeheiing m a period 
of cordial co operation and constitutional progress. 

Hinpd Party in the State 

The third rcBolution of the Working Committee drew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Sangliatanists in the State and outside to the iraiiortant fact that the 
above suspension of the civil resistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constriKitivc constitutional movement, Ihe Hindus m the State should 
immediately form a Hindu party for lonsing, educating and consolidating their 
forc,es so as to be able to protect the Hindu interests— political, social and religious 
and press on for securing further constitutional expansion. ' 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly supported 
the Arya HamajislB’ demands for a clarification of the religious points by the 
Nizam’s Government. 


Tribtttb to Martyrs 


The fifth resolution of the Working Committee pays tribute to the memory 
of the martyrs who laid down their lives in the dharma yudka against the Nizam’s 
anti-Hindu designs and cx})resses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Sanatanists who had gone to the front and braving toi-tures, assaults and imprison- 
ments, fought for tlio Hindu cause. It records a sense of appreciation of thousands 
of Jrindu Banghatanists who each in his own way, whether by financing, 
propagating or supporting the movement, paTtid]>atod and acknowledges special 
indchtcilueBS to Mr. Yeshwant Jiao Joshi of Hyderabad, Mahatma Narayanewami, 
Dhurmaveer Bhopatkar, Ohaudnv Karan Bliarda and such other prominent loaders. 

Biiopaii and Ramrdr 

The sixth resolution of the Working Committee appointed a committee 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Singh of Bihar, Mr. Eamkrishna Pando ol 
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Rilnspur, Mr. JoU Hluinkiii nf (kiwnporo, ^Ir. (»*uiCiJi I'.uu of Ahino'laliiul and 
Mr. (}aiJt)a(i Jttii of Ucliu to lafiuue tUo ILmlii ;^nu\iui.'co la I’hoiJal and Ruiiiiair 
hitutoH. 

Ri'.iiKV'-a or roLrrn'\a ruifsoNRii-^ 

The Hoventh n^^nluUoa of the Workiiijj, doman<ls lhat iho r*on:i,al 

poliUcal pi'iSOinaH iio\v on huii:.'<‘r-slika hhoiilcl l)<‘ forllnvith ivlnaht'd and tin'. 
(h)vonininnt \\ould bo held roapuasiblc for yenotw coiisodaciaas if tiuae m 
loss of lUe. 

'Phe chddh irsolatioa ox]irossed sorrow for the doath of Lula I Tar Ihiyal in 
esdo and a sonse of abldun; ‘.•ratilndc for the «L*rvi<‘<is nMulnvd by Iiini in tin! 
cause of ludiiiu ladcpciidcur.e. 'Phe inoelin^ tcrniin.ited late at luyhl. 

Working Committee Meeting-— Bombay — 10th. Sept. 1939 

Tub HtNDii MAHAisAnu.v & Wau 

India and the war” was the Buhjeet of a h3n<;thy resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Cominiltce of the Hindu iMaluisablia at Hnnibay on the lOth. September 1030* 
Keprcsontativcs Jrom vaiiniis piovincos partn'ipaied in the moctiiu; which was 
specially (‘onvened to consider the siliiatiou ansiiii^ out of tho declaration of war* 
The Mahasabha condcinnri “the spiut of hai{;ainin:.; luul of tnkui{,»: advanta^i!,e of 
tho picsent ciJHis for the pioniotion of puiely coinmiinal inteicst at Uic c\pense of 
national wcll-hciii}'. 

The roHolution sajs that ns tho task of ilehuidnn; India fioni any mililnry 
altack IS oi conunoa concinn (o the lliitish <h>veiinucnt as well as to Indians and 
as the laKer aic not in a iMisilion to cany out that n^sponsibility unaided, tliere kj 
ainphi room for co-opcration Imtuoen India and En",land. 

To make siudi < o-opcralion cirectivc, the Maluusidiha ur:*ch the, introdiicliou ()f 
rosponsiblu Kovonuncut at the Clcntic, levision of ilie Ct)iuniinial A\\!iid, ino<lilication 
of the AnnsAVet to briiij,*; it on a level with that, pnnailin:’ in Ihedainl ami cxi>an- 
eion of tlio Indian Territorial h^oreo. The resolution also iir}j,es lennnal ol the dis- 
tinction of martial and non-uiartial classes, complete Indiaiii/.atimi ot llie Army ns 
early as possible, and intensilhuifhm of the tiaiiunjj; of I'adets of the Indian .Mihlaiy 
Academy in all liranches of warfaie so that an ellVcUve defence ton',c, may be always 

i cady * , 

llio (rovenunent is also asked to take steps to enconrap.e Indian dims to t.tnrt 
the manufacture of aero-eny,uics and motor engines nnd implements of modern warfare 
so that India may be s<‘ll-sLii1icient in nrmaiuents. 

lly another resolution the Maliasaliha e,alls upon tlic IlinduH throuehout India 
to oiianize a lliiuUi national militia of those between the a.'es ol iH ami 4tt* 


Working Committee Meeting —Bambay— 19th. Nov. 1939 

Tub SviiUA on Virkhov’s Statkmbnt 

The Workin^i; Oommittec of the All-India Hindu AlahaHubhu, which mi^t in 
liomhay on the Ibth. November lOnb under the presidenc-y of Mr. IK Jiavarkar, 
passed a number of ri'Holiitions touchini^ the present politieal Hituation in the 
country in the ht;ht of the VieorcKal proaoumiementB ami the speeches in tho 
liouse of Oommons and in tho House of licirds concerning India. ^ 

(Jn tho Viiau'iJKal suitcment tJm Committee passed a icHolutmn emphnsisiiiK 
that the Hindu Rtnhasubha refused to look upon Dominion Hiatus as the ultimai,e 
mb but insisted upon it only as an imimHhale step to be taken towards tho iiiiul 
ironi of absolute polithad nnlepondemut, ami that a constitution iiused on that 
status sUouhl he (‘oncedetl to India at tJic end of the war at tho latest* 

Tlie resolution added, “A tlelinilo doclnrntion to (hat olhujt esn alone evoke a 
mnonsible willinii; cu-operation on tho part of India. 'rUo British tlovornment must 
bear in miml that India <'an nevt*r exionil a willing <'.o-oporation unless slio feels 
that tho cauHO of her feedom is likely to be served in a suhstantial niinisure by 
oirering resimusivo co-opcraiiim.” * , . , ..... 

With regard I-o the Advisory Board contemplated m tho statement of Uis 
Ei<3oUoucy Uui Vieoroy, the Mahasabha weh'oincs it “if it is imule to stwve as a 
toutativo moftsuro with powers more or losa wpial U) a Vcderul Board of Ministers 
and is entrusted without roservation with mattcrH concerning Indian defence as 
t]^t of a reaponeible Council of Miniatore’b 
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The resolution adds, “But much will depend on its composition. The Hindu 
Mahasabha must secure such representation on it as in keeping with the proportion 
to population of the Hindus”. 

Hindus and Congress 

By another resolution the Mahasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not lepiesent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
settlement ai rived at behind the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between the Oovein- 
ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the other, 
would be binding on tJie Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

It warned the League and the Congress that “it will oppose any humiliating 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of elecloial ‘Zczia^ as the Communal 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full lepieseiitation in pioportion 
to their population ; tliey will toleiate nothing less and they demand nothing more”. 

The resolution added that the depressed classes alone should be given weight- 
age on reservation and special protection for a detinite period of time. 

Labour and Capital 

An appeal to capital and labour to co-oidinate their effoils in a spirit of 
patiiotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution. 
The Committee called upon capital and labour in the oountiy to utilise the piesent 
opportunity afforded by the war by woiking up the existing industries and fliarirng 
new industiics and to capture and establish the home maikct against foreign com- 
petition. 

The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
Province and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the Sikh personnel 
in the recruitment for the Indian army. 

On the question of the war and India’s participation in it, the Sabha re- 
affirmed its stand taken in this regard and adds, “The Working Committee opines 
that India is not bound on any altiuistio groimds to extend, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy expects her to do in his statement, co-opciation beyond what the self- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 

Working Comm. Meeting— Bombay— 2nd. & 3rd. July 1939 

“A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on the 2nd and 3rd July 15)39 at Mr. M, A. J%n7iah'*3 residence, Bombay. The 
following mcmbeis were present: Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, 
Byed Abdul Aziz, Shaikh Abdul Majid Bindhi, Haji Abdus Sattar Haji Esak Sait, 
Sir AU Mohammad Khan Dehlavi, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohowdhuri, Sir Nazimuddin, 
Mr. Ohowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Baja Sahib of Mahmuda- 
bad, Syed Abdur Eaut Shah, Mi% Abdur Rahman Biddiqui and Nawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan. 

The committee considered the correspondence that had passed between Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the appointment of 
a Muslim minister in C. P. The committee was of ^ opinion that no individual 
province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the Congress with regard 
to the Hindu-Muslim question in its area and that if any such proposals are 
received from the Oongicss, intimation should be sent to the effect that the matter 
should be referred by the Congress to the President or the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 

Indian Nationaxs Abroad 

The All-India Muslim League expressed its full sympathy with Indian 
Nationals in South Africa in their struggle against the obnoxious and unjust 
segregation and extended to them all possible help* 

44 
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The Working Coimnitiee strongly nigcd the Government of India to take 
prompt steps for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ceylon. 

The Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secuie justice and fair tieatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 

Paiestine Arabs’ Demands 

The Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
having heard the !&Inslim League delegates, was of opinion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatislactoiy and disappointing, and are 
totally unacceptable. 

The Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Gieat War. 

The Working Committee lesolvcd that a Palestine Pund be opened foilhwith 
for the relief of the dependents oi those who lost their lives or sullercd in the 
struggle for inilei>en deuce. ^Ehc following committee, with powers to co-opt, was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting money lor the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through the President of the All-India Muslim 
League Sir Abdoola llaroon Mi. Abdui IJahnuin Siddiqiii, Ha]i Abdus Sattar 
Haji Eask Sait, Sir Cunimbhoy Ebiahim, Mi. Chowdhiin Khaliqiizzaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its appieeiatioii of the services rendered 
by Mr. Abdur llahraan Siddiqtii and Chowiihiiri KUuluiuzzaman who went to 
Caiio, London and the Neai East in i*onncctioii with the Palestine ([uestion. 

It was lesolved that the Madias Provincial Muslim League be alliliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
postponed. 

The question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report of the Committee appointed by the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their rcpoit, at the latest, by the end of Seiitember. 

Action Against Sir A. H. Ghaznavi 

The Committee considered the cxiiknation of Sir Abdul Halim Ohaznavi 
regarding his resignation from the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to consider the request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-tiidia Muslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. H. Ghaznavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
regarding his conduct in resigning from the party in the Central Assembly and 
defying the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after giving full consideration to all the papeis, documents and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. H. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, and further that ho should be disqualified from being a 
member of the League organisation lor next four yeais Irom July 3, 1939. 

Musuws IN States 

The following resolutions were next passed 

**Tho Working Oommittce has received reports and representations of maltreat- 
ment and injustices being done to the Muslims in the Indian States of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Outch and Patiala. The Committee most earnestly urges the 
Eulers of the States concerned to redress tho giicvances and protect the lives, 
honour and properties and liberties of their Muslim subjects, thereby creating a 
sense of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serioiiB turn. 

“The Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who have been undergoing great hardships and suirering since they 
left their homes. The Committee urges the Jaipur Darbar to meet tho just demands 
of the Jaipur Mnsliras without further delay, so that the situation that has been 
created may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to suspend civil disobedience and organise themselves eHbetively, as their salvation 
lies in their own inherent strength. 

Hyderabad Agitation 

‘TSte Workinfj Committee of the Muslim I/eague views with grave concern the 
situation that is being created by the mischievous aotivities and propaganda of the 
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Aiya Samajists and Hindu Maha Sabhaitcs all over India in organising and dis- 
patching jatnas to Hyderabad with the ostensible obiect of vindicating their religious 
rights in order to coeicc the State acini inistration. The Working Committee warns 
the Ary a Samaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the offensive bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bitterness 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stopped forthwith, there 
is a grave danger of sporadic clashes developing into widespiead intei-communal 
stiife throughout the country* The Working Committee urges the IToyincial 
Governments and the Pai amount Power to take immediate and adecjuate action in 
order to stop this mischiei, which seiiously tlueatcns the peace and tranquillity of 
the country.” 

The Woiking Committee considcicd the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disoliedicnce against the Wardha scheme of Basic Education. 
The Committee decided that, in the fiist instance, the Bihar Provincial League 
should send a mcmoiial rcpicsonting then coinidete case against the Wardha ticheme 
to the Goveinor-Gcnoial, the Ooveincii and the Piimc Minibter of Bihai, and report 
to the Woikiug Committee the roBult of ihc leiuescntations. The Committee in this 
connection also advises all other Provincial Leagues to do like, 

IIoMK Ministers’ Conference 

The Committee also passed the following resolution 

The Woikuig Committee of the All-India Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as rejiorted in the Pi ess, passed by the recient Home 
Ministers’ Contereuco hold at Simla, particularly PbCaolution No. 3, whi<‘,h read as 
follows : “It is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they should under- 
take a concerted campaign against propagaiifla of a communal nature and against 
incit.cmciit to violence of any kind whatever.” As it. is likely that, m the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase ‘‘propaganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministiics which are opposed to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse the oppoitumty thus affoidcd to them by vi(*timising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stifling the general 
Muslim public oinnion on any and every pretext. The Woiking Committee, while 
requesting the Homo Dcpailmcul, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Homo Ministers’ Oonfeicnco meant by the phrase “proi>aganda 
of a communal nature,” wains the OongrosH Minislnos of the great eonsequcnccB which 
will follow any move on their part that is likely to result in the misusB or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to mii^sisle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces, 

Warbha Scheme 

The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, concejition 'and communal 
aspect, there are fundamental objections to the scheme : (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim cuUuio gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books arc entiicly unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and language, (2) It imposes the Congress 
Parly ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective IB to hifuse the political c.reed, policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children, (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing facilities for religions inBtru<‘,tions. (51 Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spread highly sanscTitised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the hngua franca of India at present, (0) The text 
books prescribed and provisionally sanctioned by certain Provincial Governments are 
hkhly objectionable from the Muslim point of view, in that they ate not only 
offensive to the feelings and flcntiment ox Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speaking of them with scant courtesy, 

Moreims in Congress Provinces 

The Oommitioe considered the position of Muslims in the Congreas;;govornod 
Provinces, and as full represenl-ations have already been made to the Governor- 
General recently, the Committee decided to postpone this matter till next October* 
Before taking aii^ definite stop, it was decided to await the action of the Oovernor- 
Gencsralf Tho Committee hopes that the Governor-General would coniaidei tho 
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repreaentations that have been made to him, and m\\ not fail to discharge 
his obligations as required by the Statute m safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Muslims. 


The Council Meeting — New Delhi— 27th. & 28th. August 1939 

Moslem League and War 

The Council o£ the Moslem League mot at New Delhi on the 27th. August 
for six hours. The discussion centred round what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakers took pait in the discussion. Befoie 
concluding the debate, Mr. M. 4. Jtnnah, President of the League, addi’essed the 
members of the Council for over one hour, explaining his view on the subject. 
Press representatives and the public were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, which was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla Haioon : 

“This council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu- 
tion, and in particular the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
their religious, political, social and economic rights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces m exercising their special powers to protect and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while deploring the policy of the British Government towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances, it the British Government desiies to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems in the world, and particularly ot Indian Moslems, in futuie contin- 
gencies, it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay. 

“The Council considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreign Committee to got into touch with Islamic countries and to 
ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the Woiking Committee 
of the AU-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Curnmbhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Butam m 
the event of war. He said that Britain was not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to suppiess the 
spirit of Moslems. 

Hajt Sir Abdulla Haroo7i (Karachi) then moved his amendment. The Nawah of 
Chattari and Sir Baza Ah supported this amendment which was dually adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day, Mr. Ashiq Hussain Batalvi moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the Picmior of the Punjab, Sir 
Stkandar Hyat Khan, (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agi’ecment alleged to be against the policy of the League ; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution was withdrawn when 
the President explained that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the President held that members were entitled to their own views. 

Mr. Batalvi, by another resolution, pressed for disciplinary action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indianization Committee. 
This resolution was also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolution relating to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to establish a Punjab 
Provincial League. The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis- 
solved forthwith* 

^awabzada Liaqat AH Khan moved an amendment suggesting that the 
organizing committee should be given up to November 15 to establish a Punjab 
Provincial Moslem League, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be regarded as dissolved and the President would take such action as he thought fit. 

The resolution was amended and passed. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League Council concluded on the 
28th. AngOBt after passing over a dozen resolutions, the most important of which 
concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; Baluchistan ; Indians in 
South Africa; the communal problem; and appointment of a committee to 
strengthen the provincial Moslem Leagues^ 
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The resolution dealing with the communal problem urged upon the Government 
of India to take necessary steps to airivc at a decision on the vexed question of 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to come 
to a settlement among themselves* _ ^ * i. . 

The Council while tully sympathizing with the_ Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the imposition of fiiither^ disabilities, expressed the view 
that there was ample justification for Indians joining the common non-European 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes’ attitude towaids Federation congratulated 
the Princes and His Exalted Highness the Nizam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction ot the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. . . 

The Council condemned the policy of the Biitish Government in depriving 
the people ot Baluchistan ot their political rights and demanded Iho intioduction 
of provincial autonomy m that province. 

Leagujs & Punjab Pujsmieb’s Attitude 

Sy&d AH Mohd. JlaahMs resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated : — 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem League, 
in its meeting of December 4, had laid down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Hir Sikandar Jlyat Khan was present at that meeting, the latter 
has issued a statement on that very subject on August 25, at the most two days 
bcloic the Council of the AU-India Moslem League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of Beptember 1938 to which exception had been taken by the Council 
in its meeting of Beptember 4, 1938. The Connell, in those circumstances, is 
compelled to place on rccoid its sense of regiet at his attitude and to make it 
clear that Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan's statement on the question relating to war 
docs in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Svf Maza Ah moved an amendment which stated “that the opinions 
and sentiments expicssed by 8ir Sikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Press on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment was earned by a majoiity. The Unionist Party members 
and their supporteis voted against the aincadnicnt. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original icsolution of Bycd Ali 
Mohd. Eashidi and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 

During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Rir Raza AWe 
amondmonfe. Byiid jRafi/ud*, the mover of the original resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the principle. He said that the question before them was whether 
any member of tlie Council could issue a statement without consulting the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of principle, the action of Bir 
Bikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline. He thought that the 
League should take notice of it. 

prof. Inayat C/llak (Lahore) said that Sir Bikandar^a statement was in confor- 
mity with the policy of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly. The Jhinjab 
rromier’fl statement, he added, in no way aHected the policy of the Moslem League. 
Uo warned the House that tlio passing of such a resolution would imi>ede tho 
work of tho Moslem League in the Punjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
bo referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore opposed the 
original resolution. 

Sir Raza Ali^ moving his amendment, expressed tho opinion that Bir Bikandar 
had blundered in issuing tho statement of August 25. Jio, however, drew tho 
attention of tho members to the attempts that wore being made to divide the 
Moslems and said nothing should bo done which would compel Bir Bikandar and 
his party to break away from tho League. He explained that his amendment did 
not censure tho Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to explain 
hirt position. Ho merely made it clear that Bir Sikandar's statement represented 
his individual views and did not necessarily accord with tho opinion of Moslems, 

Maulana Zafarali Khan sup])ortod Bit Kaza All’s amendment and expressed 
himself against tho original resolution of Bjyed Rashidi which, ho thought, went 
further and registered disapproval of Bir Bikandar’s statement 

Fazlul Huqt the Bengal Premier, observed that the resolution arose out 
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of circumstances which wore untortunalc. He did not know what made Sir 
Sikandar issue that statement* He was of the opinion that since Sir Sikaiidar 
was not piesent at the meeting, Sir Raza All’s suggestion contained in his 
amendment, was sufheient for their pin pose, The amendment, while meeting 
their objects, was not unnecessaiily provocative. 

Mr. Hnq, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation* 
On the one hand, in seven provinces the Congress was in power and their expeiience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically* On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
giving consideration to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances, 
Mr. Huq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down. He concluded by siippoitiug Sir Eaza All’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ascei tamed the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing so, he emphasized that whatever their decision it should 
be unanimous. He thought that Syed Tlashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s action without hearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Punjab Piemicr without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his position. 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr* 
AMul Wahecd Khan which, however, failed through the Council accepting Sir 
Eaza All’s amendment. Mr. Wahecd Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way lepresented 
Uio views of the Moslems oi India, and luriher icquested the woikiiig committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

COMJUUNAL PEOBLEM 

Mr. Fazlul Huq^ the Bengal Premier, next moved the following lesolution 
dealing with the communal problem : 

‘‘The Council of the All-India Moslem League views with alaim the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances througliout India arising out of the question 
of music before mosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to tlie 
Moslem community, and uiges upon the Government of India to take such steps 
as may be nccossaiy to arrive at a decision on this question particulaily because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-India Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in ease a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
accepted by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
public peace and tranquillity which would render ordciedL government impossible 
m India,” 

Mr, Fazlul Huq^ after exphasizing the seriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcing 
certain rules to regulale music before mosques, legaidlcss of any communal 
considerations. On the contrary, he said, in the United Ih’oviiiccs and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorities have sufibred in consequence of Governmental measures to check 
disturbances* He, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a brief discussion. 


Working Committee Meeting — New Delhi — 18th, September '39 

The War Resolution 

The following is the text of tho Moslem lAjaguo resolution on War passed by 
the Working Committee at its meeting held at New Delhi on tho 18th* September 
1989 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate the 
course adopted by JL E. the Viceroy in inviting Mr. M. A* Jvnnah, President of 
the All-India Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and his own views, to bo convoyed to the 
Muslim League* The Working Committee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H* E. the Vi(*eroy’B views convoyed to them by the President and 
also to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the declaration of war by 
Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the members of the Oentrw 
jbeglslature on September 11, 1939^ 
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“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the Council of the All- 
India Muslim I^eagne by its icsolution No 8 of August 27, 1930, in the following woids: 
‘While dcploiing the poli(‘y of the Biitish Government towards the Muslims of India 
by attempting to force upon them against their will a constitution and in pailiciilar 
the Federal scheme as embodied m the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
allows a permanent hostile communal maionty to ti ample upon their religious, 
political, social and economic rights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by 
the Viceroy and ihe Governors iii the Congress-goveincd pioviuces in exercising 
their special powers to piotoct and secure justice to the minorities and towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances iL the Biitish Government desues to enlist the suppoit and the 
sympathy of the Muslims of the woild and paiticulaily of the Indian Muslims in 
future contingencies it must, meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay,’ arc the true sciiLimcnls and oiunions of the Mussal mans of India* 

“The Working Committee npproidalo the declaiation of II.E. the Viceroy, which 
is in the interest ol India and particulaily the IMusalmans, that the Fedcrnl Scheme 
eiufjodied in the (lOicrnment of liulia Act, lU3j has been suspended. They wish 
that instead of its being susijcndcd, it had been abandoned (completely and desire to 
convey to llis Mjijosty’s Govcinmeiit that they should do so without further delay* 
TUq Oommitlce d(‘hiio to inalco it (‘.h‘ai* that they do not endoise the “Federal 
objective” of JIis Majesty’s Government reierred to by H. E. the Viceroy in his 
addiess to the meinhcis ol the Cciitial Legislature and strongly urges upon the 
British Goveiiimcnt to leview and revise the entue problem of India’s future 
constitution do novo in the light of the cxjiericin'e gamed by the working of the 
present jnovincial constitution oL India and developments that have taken place 
sijicG 1935 or may take ])lace hereafter. 

“The Committee, in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occuj)ies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoped to occupy an honourable place in the national life, government 
and administraiiou of the coiintiy and woiked lor a free India with free and 
iudej)endcnt Islam in which they could play an oriiial part with the major commu- 
nity with a complete sense of security for tluui ichgious, political, eiiltural, social 
and economic rights and interesl.s ; but the dovclopments that have taken place, 
and espocuvlly since the inauguration of tho proviinual constitution based on the 
so-called dcmociatic jiarliamontary system of goveinment and the lecent ex])orienccs 
of ov(a* two years have csiabhslicd beyond doubt tliat it has resulted wholly in a 
jicrmanent communal majoiity and tho domination ot the Iliiidus over the Muslim 
Toinorities whose life and liberty, propeity and honour, are in clangor and oven 
their religions riglits and cultuie are being assailed and anuihilatcd cvei 7 day 
under the Congress Government in various proviiu*es. 

“That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of ihe people of India 
and has repeatedly declared in favour of a free India it is equally opposed to the 
domination of tho Hindu majority over Miissalraans and other minorities and 
vassali/.atiou of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed to any “Federal objerjtive” 
which must noeessanly result in a majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and a parliamentary system of govornmoiit. Bucli a constitution is totally 
iinsuiie.d to the genius of the jiooples of the oountiy which is composed of various 
nationalities and does not constitute a national Btato. 

“Tho Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
*might is right’ and uimolds the prinmples of freedom of humanity and That the 
will of the strongest irresj>cctivo of right and jnstico cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 
Tho Committee express tlicir deep symT>athy for Boland, England and Franco* The 
Committee, however, feels that real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
(b’cab Britain in this hour of her trial cannot bo scoured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to tho Mussalmans 
justice and fairplay m tho Congress-governed provinces whore loday their liberty, 
person, jiropcrty and honour arc in danger and oven their clomcntary rights are 
most callously trampled upon. The Committee strongly urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government and Vie-eroy and Goveraor-Goneral to direct the Governors to oxerciso 
their special powers whore any I’rovineial Ministry fails to scoure justice and 
fair])lay to tho Mussalmans or where they resort to oppression or interference with 
their political) economic, social and cultural rights, in accordance with the sacred 
promises, assurances and declarations repeatedly made by Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of which these special powers were expressly embodied in the state. The 
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Oommittee regret to say that so far these special powers have remained dormant 
and obsolete and the Governors have failed to protect the lights of the Mussalmaiis 
under the threat by the High Command of the Congiess that cxei(‘-ise ot these 
special powers on the part of the Goveinors will lead to a crisis in all the Congress- 
governed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

‘'While the Muslim League stands for the ficedom of India, the Committee 
further luge upon His Majesty’s Government and asks lor an assniance that no 
declai'ation rcgaiding the question of constitational advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim League noi any 
constitution be fiamed and finally adopted by J-Iis Majesty’s Government and the 
British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

“The policy of the Biitish Government towards the Aiabs in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that behalf 
have had no real effect so far. The Committee once more urge upon llis Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

“If full effective and honourable co-opeiation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
the British Goveinment in the grave crisis which is facing tUc world today and if 
it IS desired to bring it to a sucecsstul termination it must cicato a sense ol security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence the Aluslim 
League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

“At this critical and dillicult junctuie the Committee appeal to every Mussalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-Tndia Muslim licaguo with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the 90 millions of Mussalmans in India. 

Working Committee Meeting— New Delhi— 22nd. October *39 

The League on Vigbrov’s Statement 

The Muslim Le^ue passed at New Delhi on the 22nd. October ’39 a lengthy reso- 
lution expressing satisfaction with certain parts of the Viceroy’s statement but asking 
for further clai itication, and authorising the President, Mr* Jinnah, to take stops to 
get the clarification necessary. If he is satisfied with the clarification, he is empowered 
to give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1939, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
appieciate that His Majesty’s Government have emphatically repudiated the un- 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-Inclia 
Muslim League alone truly lepiesents the Muslims of India and can sj>eak on 
their behalf ; also that the lights and interests of the minorities and other impoit- 
ant interests concerned have been duly lecogniscd* 

“The Committee, however, feel constuiincd to state that the points of vital 
importance raised by the Muslim League in their statement dated Heptembor 18, 
1939, are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefoio vent, are to 
suggest that, m order to secure co-opeiation on an equal footing, as desired by 
His Excellency, fnither clarification and disousBion o£ tiioso mutters that are left 
in doubt and have not been mot satistactorily aie necessary with a view to arriving 
at comjdctc understanding, which alone would enable t,ho Muslim League t.o co- 
operate in a matter which concerns not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

*‘Tlio Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating in 
the enactment of the (roveniment of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His ExcelleiKjy, but do not think it jioccssary to enter inU) a controversy regard- 
ing those inaccuracies, historic and otherwise. The opjiosiiion of the MuHllm 
I^eaguo is not merely to the ‘details’ of the plans embodied m th(! Act of JOlb an<l 
the roconsideuition thoieof, but their demand is timt the entire problem of India’s 
Jfiitnro constitution shouhl bo wholly oxnimucd uihI re.vised (h\ nom. ’Iho Oommittne 
roittcrato emjdiatically that no future i>hin of rndiu’s coiiHtitutKm will bo acceptable 
to the Muslim l.*eaguo iinlcss it meets with their full a}>proval. 

“The Committee also oonBidcre<l Uu* proposal of 1 1 is Excellency the Viceroy 
for the cstabliBliment of a Oonsultjptive <iroap but cannot at present express any 
opinion with regard to it until its status, constitution, powers, scope and func- 
dou are fully known, but welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
proposed by His Excellency in his statement. 
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“In view of the urgency of the matter, the Committee hereby authorise 
the Piesident to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doubts 
lemoved and secure complete clarification of His Excellency's statement and, if the 
Piesident is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.” 

The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution 

‘‘The Woikmg Committee hereby empower the Piesident to advise, guide and 
issue instructions to Muslim League Parties m the vaiious piovmcial legislatures 
in the event of some sudden emeigency arising. The Muslim League Parties shall 
give effect to or carry out such mstiuctious as may be given by the President. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Working Committee Meeting — Meerut — 16lh, to 18th, Sept ’39 

Resolution on War 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema towards 
the present European war was adopted by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 16 , 17 and 18 ; 

‘'Britain justifies its parhcipatioa in the l^olish-Gcrman war niidcr the cover of 
specious arguments and calls upon its dependencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it in its defence of freedom and dcmociacy. 'I'ho Viceroy of India has 
also appealed to Indians in the name of democracy and freedom to help the Allies. 

“The (“ommittco has given its most anxious consideration to, and has nn)flt 
thoroughly exiimined every aspect of, the present international situation in the 
light ot the lofty teachings of I si ant, the demands of patiioUsm and the highest 
princij)les of ethics. The committee has also oxamiiied in detail the argument, s 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 

Biitish Govorniuent in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 

conclusions, 

“So far as the present British policy is concerned, wo arc sorry to state that it 
does not provide any valid basis for oucouragemont for the fndian people. Looking 

at the first plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, wo are confronted with the 

happenings m Czechoslovakia, Austria, Abyssinia, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the dic.tatois carried on a campaign of fire and dostructioa 
and perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against tJiose free people. Britain 
silently watched tliis spectacle Even if it may not bo j'l^ovcd that Britain was a 
party to the occupation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot bo controverted that 
Britain did not stand for the fi'ccdom of the weaker nalioiis and allowed the 
Glerman and Italian dictators to enslave them. Moreover, Biitain is itself, respon- 
sible for keeping many nations in liondago and has adopted a deliboral.e policy of 
violence and oi>prcssiou to keep them in subjcctioa and to buiijutss their struggle 
for freedom. We aic iai'cd with tyranny that reigns in India and T^alestinc. The 
bombing of Waziristim and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occupation of 
Hadhraraeiit m South Arabia are facts which may not lie denicil. It is difiicult to 
put any favourable construction on these events and actions on the part of Britain. 
Poes Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 
liberties of independent people */ 

“On examination, the second plea of the defence of democracy and the exter- 
mination of dictatorships, is also found to be equally untenabip. We fail to 
appreciate how Britain is concerned in the matter if the <:}orman nation is reconciled 
with dictatorship in its own country. After all, the German nation alone is 
concerned with the form of its government. Hhall we undei'stand that if there were 
a democratic form of Goveinmcnt in Germany instead of dictatorship which has 
committed aggression against Poland, we should have justified the aggression just 
because Germany was a democracy V Is Germany’s action in Poland any worse 
than the barbarities in PaleBtine at tho hands o£ the so-called British democracy ? 
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Are we espoctod to justify the atrocities and bombing, operations in Waziristan and 
against other independent frontier tubes just because Britain happens to be a 
democracy ? 

“So far as India is concerned wo are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the declaration of wai l)y the Vi(',eioy on behalf of 
India without even caiing to consult Indian public opinion* In any case, we fail 
to understand why Biitain involved itself in the horiois of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Uc})ubhc and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies* 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulcma-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the piinciples which are cnuncislod in the teachings of Islam 
stand lor a nobler ideal of democracy than the one clcnionstrated to the world by 
the so-called European democracies. Under Isltuoic (hunocratjy the majorities and 
minorities live in perfect peace and sccAiiitj. The .lainiat pins no faith m the 
Euiopean dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
does uot reveal the slightest indication oi love of tlemoc-racy. 

“Looking at the third pica of su]>porUng the oi)prcHscd we fail to understand 
why Bntam did not come to the lescuo of Tiipoh, Hyria, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
and Palestine, which wore no less oppicssed than rolaiid, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the oppressors. 

“The fourth si)ecious i)lea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. Wc aie only too ]iainfully awaie of the continuous and 
dchlierate bieach of promises over slnco the dajs of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In sjutc of the repeated declaiation made by responsible British 
statesmen regarding the teiiitoiiai lutegiiti’ of the vaiioiis f^tates wJuch fought 
against them and the sanclaty of the holy places of Islam, the victoiious Allies 
dismembered the Tuikish Empire aud violated the sancUty of the holy places of 
Islam with impunity. 

“In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back- 
ground and has come to the conclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
these specious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Goveinmciits and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to pledge their suppoit to Britain on account of their political exigencies 
and ior selfish motives and aie now trumpeting these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can eflaco fiom the heaxts of the Muslims the memory of a continuous 
chain oi events from the time of the Great Wax right up to the ])rcscnb and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussalmun or a genuine patiiot to suppoit Butam in the 
piesent situation. 

“We have also to look at the question fiom another angle. Wo have to 
consider whcthoi oiii co-operatinn with Ihitain in tlie wai will help the best 
interests ot India or the MiisHalnians. Wo fail to chaw any positive conclusions 
from historical an te(*e<lentH. India made c\oiy sm rifice and nnderwent unhcarablo 
suflciings to help British impGiiuhsm dining tlic last (heat War, and prolonged its 
bondage in consequence. Wliat is tlicrc to assuic Indians tliat liolping Britain in 
ttie piesent ]unctui'e will seiMiro their national Ircedoin and that British imiicrialism 
in the event of another victory will not tieat Indians with greaUu highhandedness 
under the cover of tlio so-called dcmociatic reforms ? Wo arc alarmed at tlxe recent 
amendment to the (juvernment of India Act wJiiidi has crippled whatever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of (*omplctc independence, 
It considers the sccuiing of iiidopondeuco for India its religious, political and 
cthieiil duty. 

“Considering all these factors together, (he working committee of the Jamiat-nl- 
Ulema-i-Hiud finds no valid reason to suppoit British imperialism in this war. It 
is the considered^ view of this committee that in the pnisent initic.al situation the 
Mnshms of India, in fact all indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
common policy and arrivn at a dcmsion whudi should be in keeping with our 
national self-respect and dignity. Heroin lies the real guarautco of their freedom 
and emaucipation. 



The All India Shia Political Conference 


Annual Session — Chapra — 29th. to 31st. December 1939 

Demand eor Joint Electorates 


The tlirce-clay sitting of the All India Shia Political Oonfeience concluded 
on the 31st. Januai'y 1039 aftt^r passing a nomher of resolutions including one express- 
ing its intention to keep itselt aloof both from ihe ContiLess and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of loint elec ‘Ionites and the abolition of 
Bepaiate electoiates. Tlie Oonlcreuce was lue^idcd hy hir. Kalhc Jbhas. 

The resolution on the derision to dissociate itselt fxom the Congress and the 
Muslim League evoked miieh diHr'iission. J\li. Jajfar Geneial {Secretary ot 

the Confeieuco, -vvithdicw fiom the debate lierausc, lu his opinion, it ivas “haimhil” 
for the Shia community to keep itselt aloof lioin the Congress. The resolution 
adopted leads as follows : — 

“This session ol the All-Tndia Bhia l^oliiiral Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of iiecdom in which the lights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those ot the BUia community, may be oUwdively safoguaided. I'liis session consi- 
ders It necessary to clnimpion all movements based on nationalism and iiatnotism 
laniK'hcd by any polili(‘al party, lint as the cntiral period of the ])oltt-ieal evolution 
through which India is passing at the picsent moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious inteiests of the 
Shia minority are in jeopaidy and the manner in wduch those lights are being trod- 
den over is unparalleled in the cinuirastance, when the lile of the Shins as a com- 
munity is in danger and when niuther party— either the Congress or the ]\Iufalim 
Xxjagne— is doing jusUee t,o the Shias nor is protecting their lights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Shins have, no practical alternative left )mi to ^ slrengtheri 
their political organisation inter nally fiom the platiorm ol the Shia Political Confer- 
ence and to keep themselves aloot as a eomniunuy both from the Congress and 
the Muslim Ijoaguc, 

“Tt is also necessary in the oj union of tlie Conference to make it clear _ that 
the Muslim League, which has always tiampled uiioii Ihe f(‘elings and suscoptiliilities 
of the Shia minority, claiming ui the same breath to be the only lepresentalivc 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wiong in its pre.f(‘nsion he<‘aiisc in so far 
as the Shins arc eon(‘Ciucd, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim j eagiio 
to be their represciitativo and they dccJaie that any pact in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Bhia Political Confeni- 
ce will not be binding on the Bhias of India 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint eIc(doraics with “finch roflervation 
and weightage that exist today iu the different provluce8’^ and demanded the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. 

Ke, solutions urging on the XJ. P. Government to cancel the punitive tax which 
was being levied from the Bhias at Lucknow, to rescind their communiques of 
Sovember 11, li>38, and to withdraw as early as ))Ossible all pending cases against 
eight Bhias lu the Benares Camp Jail were also adopted. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Bhia suilbrers of the Anatolia 


earthquake. 

That the Governorfi of the variouR provinceR flhould oxerciRC their special 
powers for the protection of the minoriticH in respect of the Bhia Community and 
that the Bhias bo “protected from being trampled upon”, is one of the eight deman- 
ds for ‘‘safeguarding ihe rights” of the Bhias formulated by the Foundation Oommi- 
ttoo of the All-India Bhia Oonfereneo held undox* the presidency of the Maharaj- 
kumar of Mahmudabed at Chapra. ^ .r, r, ^ 

The demands will be placed for consideration before the All-Parties Conference 
to be held at Lucknow. ^ , , , , ^ . i, , 

Other “demands” dealt with the rights and reprcBcntation of bhias in the 
Provincial Legislatures, Cabinets and local bodies and safeguarding the religious 
and social rights of the community. 



The A. 1. Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Fourth Session— Calcutta — 27th* August 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The fourth session of the All-India Anti-Commnnal Awaid Conference was 
held on the 27th. August 19S9 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mi. M, S. Aney, M. L. A. (Cential). A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leadeis attended the session, which was opened 
by Sir Frafulla Chandra Bay. 

Sit Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, former acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, “What we are here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no unceitain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presupposed arbitration and 
validity of the aibitration rested upon a reference by which the parties connected 
were bound by its result. The Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed m the “neither-accept-nor-reject” formula and 
observed that although this couise might have been piompted by a spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spiiit of nationalism which sought to 
barter away the biithiight of a community for the benefit of separatists and 
communahsts. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inhciently unsound and anfaii to one or more communities m 
order to purchase the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly tavouied by 
those measuies. 

Proceeding, the speaker said, “There can be no pietext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Awaxd. And if the decision has 
wronged any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 
the last word has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unremedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressed”* 

“We find that the working of the Award has been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the British Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis- 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and crushing the minority which is admittedly 
moie intellectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro- 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so far as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to pay PauB'. 

Opening Address 

In opening the conference, Sir PrafuUa Chandra Ray observed : “During the 
last two years and a half the communal decision at work has proved a veritable 
apple of discord, bringing rapidly in its train legislative measures and fundamental 
changes in administrative policy which have been disastrous to the best interests of 
the plOvince'^ Ho expiessed his indignation at the fact that "the authorities at 
Delhi and Whitehall do not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
India in respect of that disease in our body-politic— the hated communal dc(jision’'. 

Separate clcctoiates, Bir Frafulla Chandia continued, were an evil, the gravity 
of which could hardly be exaggerated. A national syBlom of Government could 
never be built upon such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 
of seats among the difTerent commumtics had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Sir Frafulla Chandra said, “Lot us nil of us take a vow to carry 
on a continuous and relentless fight ngamsL the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 

PiiisfliDENTiAri Address 

In his Presidential address, Mr. J/. 8. A?iey declared that those who wore mini- 
mising tlie extent of the incalculable mischief whi(jh fcJic Awaid had already created 
and was likely to create by calling it an essentially doniontic. question had done great 
iniuBtioe not merely to the JfinduH hut to the Indian nation as a whole. All the 
politically-minded Indians whether they belonged to the Congress or some other 
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political organisations like the Libeial Federation, the Sikh League or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, stood for indepeadence, that is, the establishment of a democratic les- 
ponsible government in India. The pimciples of democracy and nationalism were 
the very soul of the political stiuggle canied on in this country for moic than half 
a century by the Indian National Congicss. Any scheme promulgated either by 
the Biitish Government or by the leadeis in India of any community, which 
threatened to impede the growth of the spirit of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those principles. 
Those who stood upon communal privileges and communal settlements between 
Hindus and Muslims implied the existence of some third imrty to enforce the terms 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 

Referring to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the lecognition of then existence as a distinct aiul sepai*ate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various sclicmcs of 
Federation based on the conception of fedeiating Llnshm and ilindu India weio 
being published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the liackgiound. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful lespon- 
Biblo goveinment at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who wore aheady communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the i>rovinccs was also 
due to unwillinguesB on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the ^tate. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives ictuincd on the communal ticket in a few piovinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 

Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the Paniab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers luiking under the 
Award than met the eyes on the suifaeo of it. It was an insult t,o the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in tins country had (treated ]>oliLical importance 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to greater rights and privileges of cUizcnship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the rlilUcultics of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had inlliclcd the unkindost cut on 
the body -politic- ot Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled by the Awar(U 
Mr* Aney expressed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes of all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his “inner voice,” The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirely opposed to the spirit and policy on which tire work of building the 
Indian nation was being earned on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com- 
mittee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic c/Tect whhh the Communal 
Award had already produced aud the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future. 

Mr. Aney regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into powder in 
eight out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congress to bring constitutional pressure on Ilis Majesty’s Government in orefer to 
alter the denationalising provisions of the Award, 9hey had no doubt that if the 
^vernment of these eight provinces exerted pressure on Jlis Majesty’s Government 
to oi)en tire question for fresh consideration it would not bo easy for tlio latter to 
turn down their demand. He advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
up an efiiciont machinery to carry on the fight against the Award and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whether its membership should not be ke}>t open to every one who was 
opposed to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 

Bib. Nuipen Sircah’s Aodiiess 

Sir Nnpmdranath Sircar addressing the conference, said that the object of tho 
conference was to convince the powers that be of tho justice of their cause, relying on 
the additional fact that the working of the last two years and a half had justified their 
apprehensions and to persuade other communities, or at least sections of them, that 
meir grievance was legitimate* Referring to the possibility of the first object being 
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achieved, he said, that past history could lead to one conclusion, namely, either the 
injustice ol allocation of 119 and 8U seats was clone deliberately, or without proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong lor fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
had acquired an unmerited gam did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light Having regaicl to their past history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now beha\c in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasing some communities ? 

“But whether they can aflbrcl to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reterence not merely to arguments which have existed at 
all times, but also by reliance on what is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.” added 8ii Nni)endia. “I venture to asseit that our claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is being seriously 
hurt by giave injustice -an injustice to which the only answer which could be given 
was ‘We had the powei to do it, we have done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons lor oui action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
decision has been unjasL and untan. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
chan'^c.” One would have thought that some pi o vision would be made tor modifying 
the (fccision if it was shown after actual working that a community had been 
Uiifairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 

Outlining* a programme for the fntine, Sir iV. iV. Sucar observed, “We must 
try to convert to our views those who still believe in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ I venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe olf the past, 
yet recrimination about past events and conduct will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because Bengal Oongiess is 
part of All-India Congicss and the communal shoe docs not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress I’rovinces. . , « . -o , j 

“There should be consolidation of Iluidu opinion and elTorts in Bengal, ana 
the necessity for the same being icllcctcd in the Bengal legislature. For the 
success of this effort, constructive woi k will bo necessary, and not merely si>ecches, 
processioiiB and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

“The artificial bainer between vSchcduled and non-bchcdulcd castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by ^ acts, 
and not by mere declaration, remembering wo have to atone for past shortcomings. 

“For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, unless he will be willing to openly discard the formula ‘Neither 
accept nor reject,’ and eqiiully openly to join not only in the piotcst against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will try to picsei-ve, safeguard and 
promote Hindu lights, suhicct to the intcicst ol the whole Provinoo and justice 
for othei communities” OoncUuluig, bn* N, N, Sircar urged that the spade-work 
and preliininaiies lor this woik sliould be taken up fiom now, and not left for a 
future date iieaior the next election.” 

EKHOnUTlONri 

The Conference adopted a immber of resolutions including one recording 
its disapproval of the (ioveiiuuont’s <lecisiou on the communal problem “inasmuch 
as It retained and extended the evil of separate commuiud dcctorates and provided 
statutory mnjorilios with separate communal clcctoiatcs, which wore wholly opposed 
to the principle of rcs}>onsildo Goverument.” , . , « , t. n i iu 

Tue (Icidsion, the icsoliitiou stated, which had wrongly been called the 
•‘Communal Award” was calculated to iiupcdo the growth of a , 5 pwimon^ 

feeling ’ ' ’ ’ " - - i-— ... t . 

]>articu 

excessive ^rcrucsentatum at the expcubc ol both Hindus and ivluslims. 

The Confeicnco was ol the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only l>c based on joint doctorates and not on “an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Clommuiial Award provides for.” « n a i 

Pointing out the serious cunHcquencos of the operation ol the Award, the 
Omitecncc regretted the attitude ol the Congress towanls tlui queslion and urged 
it to revise its imiicy and strive for the rovorrial ol the Awarii. It also requested 
all political organisations and individuals opposed to the Oonmuinal Award to be 
milted in fighting the Award. ___ 


nmunal Award” was calculated to impede the growth of a common national 
w and to ac(‘cntuato communal InttcrucRS, and grossly unfair to the llinduB, 
itmlarly in tlie Central Legislature and in the I’rovincial i.cgifiiatiiros ol Bengal, 
Punjab and Assam ; it gave to Europeans, partumlarly in Bengal and Assam, 



The U. P. Political Conference 

Twenty second Session— Muttra— 28th & 29th November 1939 

Tub riiK,-iiDENTiAL Address 

Over 30,000 people attended the 22nd. session ot the U, P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 1939. Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed 
\vi Mahendra Pratap Nagnr when Pandit JtiA’haiLil Nehru and other leadeis 
airived at the pandal, Piomincnt anionj; those ]»reoent weic MuhSis. Mohanlal 
Saxena, J. B JCiipalani, Puishottamdas Taiulon, i)i. IC, N. Kiitjii, Sti Prakash, 
Mohanlal Gautam, J)r. Muianlal, Dr. AshiaQ* Dr. Shnakat Ansaii and Dr. E. M. 
Lohia. Messages wishing siiccess to the Confeieiuc Mere lead out irom Pandit 
G. B. Pant, and Mr t^luva Prasad (hipta (Donaios) 

Hakim Bn/ldl, Chaiiiniiii oL the Rceoiition Committee welcoming the delegates 
said socialism w'as the only ciiic tor all those ills. 

Pundii JawJiai lai Nolu ii s}>oke ill Hindi foi one and a halt hours He began with 
refeiciice to the vvai in hhiiupe and said lie was liai>|>y to slai.c ihat its ropeicussions 
in India woio most w'elcouic as they had suc(*o(‘d(‘rl in composing their internal 
dififoicnceri in CongiesH. Pandit. Nein ii pi o. mling cniphasisod thab ' tliur clomand 
for riwmaj was an old one and had nothing to do with the piosent war. When faced 
with the piohlom aiiHing out of the wai in Euiooe and the attitude India should 
adopt, the Oongioss sought clarifh'ation ol Biilisli (^•)V(*Inmcllt’s war aims in relation 
to India, lie regretted to say that the HnUsh Governmonfs reply to then demand 
was most unsatisfactoiy and thciefoie the Congress Woiking Committee bad no 
alternative but to call upon Congiess MuDstries to icsigii. He reiteiated the 
Congress demand for a Oanstitucrifc Assiuahly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that lie saw no prosiicet ol a seMlemeiit between the British Govein- 
meat and India so long as this main Cougiess demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a maior issue and was capable of 
Bolntion if India’s right to lie treated as a lice country >vas coiueded. He exhorted 
the gathering to follow Iho Oongresa consti ui live programme and take to Swadeshi 
and KluuU in particular. Cmiiiiiding, Paiidit Nehin icmaike»l that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offeiihivo, but at the same 
time they should picpaic themselves fiuiii now lor lutiue coutingoncicB. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Bay— Muttra— 20th. November 1939 
Indian States 

The session concluded this evening after passing nnanimonsly two resolutions 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the constructive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes, it was also resolved that 
the next annual session be held at Mampuri. 

The resolution on Indian Htales welcomed the awakening and giowth of politi- 
cal ideas among the people of Indian Htates and regai’ded it as a hapijy sign for 
the freedom ot India. It advised the people of States within tJie proMuce and the 
neighboring Slates to press their demands with detcinunation and to be non-violent. 

The resolution also expiessod disapproval of the action of Imliaii Ihiuces in 
offering help to Britain tor the defence of deniociacy without consul ling the wishes 
of the people, and adilcd that it would bo fit ami pro}>er for the Ihinces to put 
this princijile in practice in their States. 

Mr Jt Pamhl, who moved tlie Tesoliitioii on Indian States, onticised the 
policy of Indian I’rinccs in helping Batam in the i>rescat war without consulting 
their people Ho advised the jirinccs to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 
Dr Aahraf sai<l that conditions even in tlie progressive States wore far from satisfac- 
tory* J^Ir. NehrUf before putting the resolution to vote, said that Indian Stales to- 
day were a relic of the past Ho thought that the ultimate responsibility of the 
happenings in Orissa States (Kanpui), Limbdi, and other Kathiawar States lay on 
the British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that conditions were really 
intolerable even in iho socalled progressive States. Ho concluded by observing 
that no political advance existed* The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bilb 

Mr. S, JS'. JD, Paliwal moved a resolution on the U. P. Tenancy Bill whiesh 
welcomed this measure initiated by the Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
through both the Houses of the U. P, legislature. Mr. Paliwal explained the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 
ryots in a peiiod of scveie economic depression like the present. He charactmized 
the Bill in its present foim as a moderate measure and said that he failed to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
obseived that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitato to get 
the measure placed eaily on the statute book* 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of U. P„ and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants ot the piovince for speedily biinging this Bill into opeiation would be 
satislied immediately. After Dr. Z. A, Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed uuanimously amid aiipiause. 

CONSTEUCTIVE PEOQRAMMB 

There was a 3-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution passed by the Congicss Woiking 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance or 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro- 
gramme with special leierence to the populaiising of chaikha, the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It pro\ided for the establishment 
of mandals in districts and tor the opening of camps for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volnnteeis to explain to the people of villages the 
Congress demand for a constitutcnt assembly and its implications. Mr. 
Puishottamdas Tandun, who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
api>eal to the people to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. JJe was convinced that they would develop their organisa- 
tional strength by giving effect to the constiuctive programme laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After Pancht Keshodev Malaviva had seconded the resolution Mr. N, Dixit 
moved an amendment socking <o delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
of the district and town Congress committees to play charkha icgularly daily and 
thus set an example to othcis. This amendment was supported by half a dozen 
spcakeiB of socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mahatma 
Ghandhi’s leadership, objected to spinning chaikha as a matter of piinciple. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Gonfeience then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 

Annual Session— New Delhi— 2nd & 3rd July 1939 

Presidential Address 

‘‘Ever since the Tripuri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party”, oliserved Acharya Narondra Deo, in the couise of his 
piCBidontiul speech at the Dcllii So<*.ialist Ooafcrcnco, which was held in the Munici- 
pal Hall, New l)clhi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

There was great rcsentiuent, added Mr. Deo, against the National Executive 
in eerlain quarters at its attitiulo of neutrality as regards tlio Punt icsolution. The 
leadership was nccusod of vacillation at a ciucial moment and it was said that the 
Executive, in Inking the decision of neutrality, departed from the pai’ty line. There 
was lack of understanding amongst Party members about the Party lino itself. 
Other groups had taken a<lvantage of tins confusion and, as a result, the party was 
passing through a ciisis, 

The President admitted that tlio leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of iiffairs and that Hufluaent <‘are was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. ”Wc have allowc<l other groujm to enter the IWy and these groups 
function as amth within the Party itseit. This is against all principle of Party 
organisation. The Party hm thus largely lost its character and has become a 
platform.” Mr. Deo added. ‘*The Party has, by its growing influence in the Congress, 
also succeeded in correcting the ultra-I^eftist tendencies of certain Socialist groupa 
iu the country. The attitude of Socialists of all ranks towards the Oongress has 
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radically altered during the last five years. It has decidedly become favourable 
towaids the Congress atlitude taken by the Congress Socialist Party from the very 
beginning towards the national organisation.” 

In Older that the Congress Socialist Party should continue to represent this 
healthy tendency, it was necessary that the Socialists should fust set their house in 
Older. All important questions should be thrashed out in the Paity and decisions 
should be taken dcmociatically and cveiy effort should bo made to make the Party 
as homogeneous and compact as possible. Strict party discipline should be onforceeJ 
in the enrolment of membcis and they shoula insist on quality rather than 
numbers. Ceitain oigaiusations had got jealous oi the giowing po^\er of the 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its iniluenceaud prestige. Socialists would 
piotect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which might 
weaken the gioat oigaiiisation 1o which Socialists belonged. 

After explaining at length the leason why the Socialist Paity took a neutral 
attitude at the Tiipuri Congress session on the Pant icsoliition, Mi. Naicndia Deo 
stated that the Ijcfb wns weak and divided ami at present no section eonld initiate 
and lead the struggle single-handed, It Lad licen said that the present leadership 
did not want astiugglc in the near liitnre. Even if that be the case, he asked, 
“jShould wc not, by encigctic action, create an atmosphere in the country which 
will compel tlic leadeis to implement the rcsolntion of the National Demand ? Lei 
the so-(*alle(l Deft give pi oof oi its earnestness ; let it tianslate tlie Congress 
rcRolntions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow suit. 
Conciete political ni*tion alone can move the Congress as a whole towards implc- 
meaiiig its own resolutions.” 

If the slogan of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr, Deo observed, 
their stand of neutrality was the only correct attitude consistent with their iiolicy. 
Opiiosition to the Pant resolution, if it had succeeded, would liave brought about 
diRumty and they would have been hold responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the CongrcRs, Congress Hocialisls were not to blame. 

WJiilo he criticised the Loft for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Eight of its share of blame, and stated that the Eight had done nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National Demand. 'J'hc lesolution had been relegated 
to the baclcgronud and steps were being taken which led one to think that the High 
Command had no other progiamme except the pai linmontaiy programme to 
implement, Eegurding the working ol the Congress Ministries in the provinces, the 
Presidont remarked that oflices were accepted to strengthen the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers lonnd that it was no 
longer possible for them to fulfil that purpose they should irankly say so and 
vacate oflice. “We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration,” he 
said “only so long as we are in a position to utilise these new opportunities for 
strengthening tlio nation, Such opportunities are every day imoving less and less 
and tilings have come to such a pass that the parliamentary programme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other piogiamme to it. If that 
be so and if we aie called upon to make a choice, we shall vote for direct 
action.” Concluding Archarya Narcndra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the lutcinational crisis is deepening and one docs not know 
when the woild will be involved in a war. Let us not throw away our opportunities. 
Lot those whose vision is clear, formulate a ]jlan of action and by lollowing a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immetliato necessity 
of making eUiboiatc preparations for the impending struggle. Let the Congress 
Socialist Tarty realise that it has to perform these uigcnt tasks in conjunction with 
all those who think and act alike”. 

Second Day— New Delhi— 3rd. <Taly 1639 
Mn. TitAKASU'B Spbboh 

Addressing the Conference on the next day, tlio 3td. July, Mr. Jal Prakash Naraiii, 
General Bctiretary of the All- India Congress Bqciulist Tarty explained the aims and 
objec.ts of the Tarty and denied the impression held in soine cJuarterB that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the OougresB. Mr. iSarain declared mat the 
Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress ae a political organisation but mey did 
not completely agree with its programmo which, they felt, was not sumcieutly 
advanced. They also wanted to counter the growing tendency towards ‘parliamen- 
tarism” among Congressmen, 'i’ho Congress Socialist Tarty had been, proceeded 
Mr. Jai Px’akash Narain, in existence for the Ipt live years and during this 
period had constantly endeavoured to ladicalisc the Congress programmo 

46 
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anr! to direct tliat body alon;j; the path of rcvoliitioti. The only way 
they could that ob'icot was to oi*j,iiin.-;o cfrcctivoly the Kiaaiis and 

liiiiomcrH in their own oip,aiUBiitiona uiuler the arj»is of the Oonaieas. 
The Socialists never caied about the leadership of the (Join; less —the peisonahUcs,' 
ill wliobo hands all the power of the Ooin;icss wan conecntriUcd. They wore only 
conoenicd with its pio;;i’aniinos* It was their oonviction that the old Con^icss 
proiirainme of atfcaiiunj; Swarai had outlived its utility , it hail become too antiquated 
to co})e with the modern needs* Hoaee the necessity of a new proaranimo based 
on lull rco,oj;uition of the greatly chaug,c(l coiulilions Uofeinug to the chaige that 
tiro Socialists wore weakening the paiont bodj- (llie ('iongress), Mr. Jai Drakash 
Naram pointed out that the chief tusk to which the Sucuihst I’ariy had addressed 
itself was the fonnalioii of Kisan Sabhas and IMazdooi Sahhas. Tins they wcic 
doing to bring Kisans and Mazdoois lu large nnmlicis inlo the Congicss iuld. The 
hainessing of the tremendous turce behind the IiKliau masses, consisting chicliy ot 
peasants and lahoiireis, could not but gically stiengthcn the Congu^ss. dlic 
Congress was not opposed to the organisation ol kisans and Slazdoors in thou* own 
organisations, and tlioiefoie, it could not be said that tlic b^ociahsts were impairing 
the toiccs of the Oongiess by diveituig tliein into dilleient channels. Mr. Jai 
Trakash cunclndod by evprcsHing satislactiou al the progiei^sivc consolidation of the 
forces of the Left, which, he declared, augnicd will loi the fiituie of India, He 
also opposed the partieipaUon oi Indians in iuipeiialibt wais. 

Kesoeutions 

A iiiimbeT of resolutions woio adopted by the confcioncc. It urged that more 
con(‘crtcd eHorts should bo made to prepare the (‘ouiitiy foi a nation-wide struggle 
to enfoivo the national demand and urged that for thiB'piuposc a national voluiitcer 
eoips sliotihl 1)0 immcdialcly loimed. 

The confeicnee coudemned^tlie policy adopted by the Govcrnmonls of Bengal 
and the ruiiiab agonist the Kisan and labour movements in then icspoetivc 
lu’ovinccs. It also strongly criticised the Bunjab Uovcnimciit for cnfoiciag the 
Bnnees Protection Act* 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed tlic co-oidinatiou of the 
activities of yoinalist-s and Cbrnmnnists, wluch it regaidod as the only solnl basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the Congress Working Oommitlce immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples 
Oonfcrcnco in order to devise ways and means to resume the struggle in the States 
with the full backing u£ the Congress. 

A resolution on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up 
intM' aha, active anti-war propagamla on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress Oo^einincnts in the various provinces to make 
their position absolutely clear to the British Government that they would resist the 
ivorldng of the pro]iosod amendments to the Government of India Act relating to 
to recruitment. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 


Fifth Session — Benares — Ist. & 2nd July> 1939 

Tins Pumsidentut. Addukhp 

Tim fifth Rcssion of tlm Agra Province Zamiiulars' Oonforenc,c was held at 
BenaroH on the tst July tm under the premdeney of Ram Pritam Kanwar of 
hahaspur Bilan, who m the coiu'so of her jiddresH said 


f Ti Malcolm (now Lord) Ilailoy, while replying to the deputation 

of Jhansi Kijliattaiya hahha remarked that ^authority under the nesv constitution 
will rest with those who best know* how to orgiuiizo thonisolvcs to grasp iV Those 
were very wise words. The Congress that was inontally more alert and politically 
bettor organized than the hindholdors defeated the latter iu the lust cloiSions and 
formed thoir own (Govern meat in 8 out of the 11 provinc^es. The zamindars had 
to pay peaaltieB for thexr incapacity to take the time by tho forelock* Internal 
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disputca rendered united action difficiiU and there is little wonder that the Notion- 
al Ag,ricultuiist party colla])Scd like a house of raids with the first breath ot nnfav- 
OLirablc wiikI._ I was ne\'cr very hoiieful about the fill me of this party as it was 
built on shittinf^ sands. It is an unpleasant niemoiy that nnidh before the date of 
elections the ranks of the zamindars were divided into two f^roups, each piepaium 
to eclipse the other in the futuie forniation of the ]\Iinistry. Thouj>h an opeii 
rupture was avoided yet badrcloor intiiji,ucs weakened the noiie-too-wcll oifianized 
ranks of the laiidholdcis and llie cleelion results reduced them to Uic position of a 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The Congress Go\ciiimciit on p!,cttin^ into saddle lannehcd on a enroer of 
reforms. A Tenancy Bill fai-ieaidiina iii its odertH and still wider in its reactions 
was introduced in the TjO^vci House and has now been sent to the Upper Chamber 
for laliflcation. It is idle to bank on the revision poucis of the Council as the 
Conjii'csB Oovernnicnt contiol a majoiity m the emiibinod session of the two JJouses, 
The Tenancy Bill in its present tuim is quite stiT fiom the point of view of the 
zamindars and it w^as a ji,icat mistake on our part to reject the pio])Osal of aibitra- 
tion by the Conf2,icss hij-h command. It is true that the hij>h command would not 
have altoji:clhor chan};cd the anti-landloid complexion of the Bill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this aibiiiation sonic of ils raoie ii‘Ad clauses would have been 
relaxed. The opposition oHored by the zamiridars to the Tenancy Bill was insincere 
(and I seek paidon for some jilaiu-Bjioakinj') bceauso instead of plainly telling the 
people that they could not immediately part with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindais indulged in iim‘.ovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. Q'hc masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in tlicir sleeves. A general charge on the Tenan(‘,y Bill was uncalled for 
and it served the purjiose of the Government very well. It provided theii agents 
with a very easy handle to further their propaganda against the zamiadars 
in Uie villages. If this did not widen the gulf between (he zamindars 
and the tenantiy, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords and 
(lid not bring the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favoiimbly in- 
nuence the British Government. It was tmkmd to accuse them of an alliance 
with the Congress against the landed mugiiatcH. Mine than themselves it was the 
liritish Crovcuimcnt that saved the zanuudiiis fioin collapse and decay. 

The present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to theii betrayal by 
die British Government noi duo to the hostility of the Congioss. It hiids an 
explanation in loss ot confidciico by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
past W'o Jicgletilcd the interests of die masses and this atlitude of ajiathy worked 
up a feeling of revolt in their mind that found exiircssion in their new aligimiont 
with the Congress. Otir future is of course dark, Imt it is not without many silver 
lining. The lost ground may be regained, the landlords can form their own Govern- 
ment and capture political power, provided they close up their ranks and put 
before the countiy a really liberal programme for the uplift of the poor masses. 

Tt is no use passing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them 
into piacticc. Bince the coming of the Congress into power the landlords have 
organized several major and many more minor conrorenccs with a view to formula- 
ting their future line of action. But the net result of tlicse conferences was 
nil and nobody ever took pains to tranhlatc intentions into aclions* 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge, it is 
the man of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian zainindar, if he is anxioun to preserve his class, must not fight shy of the 
democratic lorcos and must work, with the elceves up, in the remote dull comers 
of the countryside. It is liy personal contact with the masses that he can hope to 
recapture politic^al power. It is by making big sacrifices that he can reduce the 
economic hardships of the masses, without which he lias no reason to hopo to win 
theiv eonfidonco and support. Many great minds, it has Icon truly observed, have 
failed because they have noglc(*tcd the study of mass of men. It was necessary on 
the other hand to mix with the herd, to enter into its feelings, lo study its wants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jupiter hndto apficar in the form of a beast 
in order to suctjced iu his caidhly cnterfiriscs. 

The goddess of politics like the goddess of fortune is Tickle and iiolitioal si^a- 
los jump up with suaden bounds. Tlio ups and downs iu the political fortunes of 
the Liberals and tiio Oonscrvatiives in England in the latter half of the nineteenth 
coutui7 are the best instances in point. A sense of security destroys tbc mightiest of 
powers and those who are in a minority to-duy need not despair of thoir political 
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futoe* As nobody could foroBee the results oC the last elections, it is equally 
difficult to make any forecast about the results of the next elections. The Congiess 
is placed m X'^wor to-da^ and might bo supposed to have fitty ycais of ijowor 
before them, hut the rise of the zaminders to po'W'cr is not a foolish hope. 

What the Congiess has done the zamindars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a new note, break new grounds and organize themselves on the Imes 
of the Conservatives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form com])act bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic piinciples. They should defend the past in so lai as it is likely to live 
and look towards the future with a progressive mind. They should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win- 
ning them. This requires cxpeiienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent We have the Mahara]kamar of Vizianagram, 
Rai Govind Chand Hahib, the Kaja Bahib of Tirwa, Nawal) vSir Mohammad Yusui, 
Rao Krishna Pal Biugh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them— all of whom 
are competent enough to guide us. In Rani Phul Kuman Sahiba of Sherkot we 
have an ideal zamindar, who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
givo a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Baeed Khan Bahib of Chattan whose qulities of an average man in perfect balance 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements lom hands on a common political platform, the forwaid ten- 
dencies of the C'ongress Forward Blofj cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
Liberals, the Independents, the capitalists and other i)iogrcsHive forces ot the coun- 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles tor the 
political and economic growth of the conntiy thioiigh peaceful means. An insis- 
tence on the main ten anco of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessaiy 
as ‘in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden- 
tial in its own hislory\ With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
grabbing Germany in the west, India cannot afford to cut herself off from England. 
1 am no apologist of the British Government and while I emphasise the continuance 
of political connexions with them, I also emphasise the great necessity of improv- 
ing thorn. Borne progress has been made in this direction but much still remains 
to bo done and it should bo the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of nonunion Btatua so that in the now order of 
things we may share political power with the masses. 

Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry. This cannot bo done by lip sciMce. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political educ.ation, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his su})poit to any one 
sot of people he will choose those who can prove that they have dune for him 
something in the past and are likely to be able t,o do more in the future. What 
ho wants is proof that the people who approach him are not merely intoicstcd in 
getting his support but have actually besUrred thcmsolvoH to help him. 'I'lie most 
effective propagandist is one who lias xnoved hiraself to be a friend of the cuJti- 
vator.-^tho distribution oi good seed is a better argument than the finest speeches-' 
one drinking water pump is hotter publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If wo 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hope wo 
will be able to win them to our sido. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-comings. 
My critics should not very kindly forget that I am not a very educ.ated member 
of the landowning class and have never claimed mat.uro judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the <jlass to which I belong, as also 
for the country in which I live. 

Second Day— Benares— 2ii<l July 1939 
Nawab Yustif's BpiorcoH 

Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the polic 7 of the present Congress 
Government of the United Provinces were delivered on Uio second day, the 
2iid July, Sir Muhavmad Yusufs delivering a Hpceoh in Urdu, said tliat the 

policy of the Oongross (Jovornmont was similar to that of the (jlovenimout of 
Germany and Italy and the minorities had no voice and no rights during the 
regime of the present Congress Government, By domoc-racy the present (iovornment 
meant socialism and communism. The Nawab could not understaud why the 
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people, who wore Indian cloth, had Eussian piinciples and ideals of their lives. 
He thought that all could not be equal. That was against natuie. The Nawab 
added that money would not lain through the destruction of the zamindari. It 
wore only the zamindars who wcie m good condition but measuies weie being 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting an end to capitalism and the zamindaii. 

‘Our principles ot life,’ declaied Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, ‘arc truth, love, 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one should not be disconleutcd in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hydeiabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-opeiate only with such Government which 
could imiirove the economic condition of the countiy and of the gencial people. He 
felt that the economic condition oi all classes of people was woiscmng and the 
present Government pioved a failuic in mairitamiiig law and order. TJie Nawab in 
the end appealed to the zammdais to organize for the ])iotecUon of then rights. 

Ea.ia Maitrshwar Dayal’b Speech 

Baja Mahcslnrar haijal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that impioper methods wcic adopted to get suppoit for the Tenancy Ihll in the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no qiiarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted im]>rovemcnt in the condition of the Kisans, but he thought that the 
picscnt Tenancy ihll would do no good to them and prove ruinous to the zamindars, 
and litigation would inciease. The Eaja pointed out that soveial Bills aimed at the 
ruin ot zamindars were icady. He said that the Congicssmen were not fighting 
against the Biitish Government. The Congress Goveinmcnt wcie not doing anything 
which might be dctuincntal to the inteicsis of Englishmen. The boy<!ott of British 
goods had stopped and Lancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 
Government, or the Viceroy, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congress Government r The Englishmen had come to Intlia for tiade and 
their trade was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars ? They had no consideration for the 
services of the zamindars duinig the last Euiopean war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in futiue. Should they help, or should 
they not ? They would have to be with the countiy. JIo appealed to the zamin- 
(lars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Eaja op Tirwa’s Speech 

Baja Durga Na^-ayan Stngh of Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zamindars. 11c said that the Congress Government had alrea<Iy presented a 
scone of Jallian walla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga- 
ted during the communal tension and now the Eowlatt Act remained. The Eaja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar oiganization. 

Eesoldtions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 2nd July;— 

The conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sud deiniao of 
his Highness the Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Bcnai’cs, and Eai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Das and conveys its genuino sympathy to the members of the bereaved 
families. 

Political Party 

The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private property a i)olitical party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with a network of branches through- 
out these provinces and witAi a band of selfk'ss and devoted workers, its own organ of 
publicity and suHicicnt funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translatiou 
of our programme into action. 

Uesolved further that a committee with powers to coopt others should be 
appointed to draft a c^onstitution for the proposed party at the earliest and place it 
before the exeemtive of the British Indian Association, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Raja Moheshwar Dayal Beth of Kotra 
will be the convenor of the committee and the following will constitute the 
committee ; Nawab Bir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Kani Pritam Kiinwat, Rani Phul 
Kumari, Nawab Bir Muhammad Ahmed Bald Khan of Ohhutari, Raja Moheshwar 
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Dayal Seth, II. B, Kniiwar Our Narain, Sir C. Y* Ohintaniaui, Mr. Rainath Kuiizru, 
Rai Govind Chauclia, Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal, Kiinwai Pnyanand l^asad 
Singh, Major Raja l)aiga Naram Singh, Mi, Manila Piasad Singh, R, B. Rai 
Indra Naiam, Shn SadayaUn Paude, Raja of Tamkohi and Raja of Jaunpur. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 3rd, July 

Resolved that the eonfcicnce records its fullest confidence m the Zamindar 
rcpicscntatives who are caiiying on negotiations with the United Provinces Oovern- 
ment on the Tenancy Bill. 

Resolved that the conference appeals to all the zainindars to unite and oiganizo 
themselves m every village and tahsil of the piOMnco on the lines of the organiza- 
tion of the Agra Piovinco Zamindai’s Asset lation, Allahabad, to counteract false 
party i>ropaganda earned on against them as their voiy existence will be in 
jeopardy. 

Resolved that in case the compromise talks now' going on between the Govern- 
ment and the zamindar representatives fail, the confcicnce calls upon all the 
zammdar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reCeieucc of the Tena- 
ncy Bill to a select committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 
the Bill. 

Resolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction the 
present state of lawlessness i)revaihng in these provinces, lesulting in murders and 
feels that the life and i)roi)eriy of the zaraindais are no nioie secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deidoies the callous attitude adopted by the (lovcrnmont irrespective of 
any consiaciatioii for the maintcnauoe of law ancl oidcr m these provinces. 

COEnOIVE hlEAHUUKvS 

Resolved that the conference greatly dcploics the tyrannuial attitude of the 
district revenue au thou ties in the collection of revenue by taking rccouiso to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and siiecially jiutling 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning Uieir agncuUural imjdcments and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Govemmont in the Legislative Assembly. 

The conference strongly piotests against the attachment of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abnormal 
agrarian trouble created and fomented by some of the irresponsible persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
such mischievous propaganda. The conference of the zamindars of the Agra 
province strongly piotests aganst the postponement of the collection arrears 
of rent in these [irovinces, both decreed and uiidecrecd, and the reported 
move of the Government to wii)e them oft* entirely in comidcte disregard 
of the facts that the landlords have paid Government revenue on these amounts. 
Further they have sj)cnt a huge amount out of their pockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent revenuo com Is, and also iricsjJce.Uvc of the Individual pay- 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default. HutR a decision, if 
made, would set at naught all the pnnciplcs of equity, justice and fairplay. 
The conference exprots the (iovcinmcnt to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and claims of the zamindars as wilh the tenants. Tlie conference is 
further of opinion that, while giving generous concession to the tenants, the Govern- 
ment should compeiiHate the ZamindarB for the oxj>eiiscs already lucuiTcd by them 
cither in the shape of payment of the Government revenue or of obtaining their 
rent decrees. 

AORIOULTURAL rEOTROTION LeAOXJE 

The conforenee resolves that the Agriculturist Protection League of Lucknow 
which has already received wide support in the province should be further 
Btrengtheued to (‘ombat the jienucions propaganda of party politics and such other 
activities as loa<l to idass antagouiam and to w'ork in consonance with the ])ohcy 
of the Britisli Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agra Province Zamiudar’s 
Association of Alluliabad. 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 

A Ttiaf^nificcnl, leccplioji was oiveu on the 20tli. July 1930 in the palaf'e-hall at 
to tlic members of the StaiKUni> Comniiltco of the All-Tiiuia Women ’a 
Conl'cicncG asHoml)led at f^anjili foi their tciminal session. JIis Highness the Jl.aja 
Bahcb of vSanj^Ii, ]ny,li oflicials oi the LHiibai, (iLstin^uishod gentlemen and ladies 
fiom the ciiy wcic pjosent. 

PtANr OP SvN<'ir.rs Bpepcii 

Her Hiri/ivosfi the Ram Salieha welcomed all the guests and then rcmaiked 
that it was a red-loMoi day in llie history of Baniili. She icviowcd tlic working 
of the xill-Tinlia Women’s tJunioiein'c dujing the last twelve years of its cxistcnee 
and then jnoudly retoiied to Us achioAement It was a tiiumpli for the Cuafeieiieo, 
she said, Unit wlicie men iinloitunately failed, women suceoeded in jircsenting 
a united fiont, in icgaid If) their place in the new constitution, in opiiOBing the 
cotumunal aw aid, sepaiale elcclorates and the icservation of scats on a communal 
basis She also roteiied to the valiialile work done by the Oonferonco in educating 
public opinion in rei>ard to the needs of womi’n and the removal of their disabilities^ 
She tiiither paid a very brilliant tiihute to Ram Raj wade- the President of the 
Oonfoicnce lor her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efforts in the 
eanso of women and the Conference^ 

Rani Rajw vde’s Speech 

In reply to the reception Ram Rajwade, tlie President of the All-Tndia Wo- 
men’s Oonferciico thankcil for the splendid and loving reception given to them by 
tlieir Highnesses oi Bangli and then narrated bow the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence is widening its fl<'Ope from the merely educational eonfcrcnce to question of 
women, social, e-ionomic and even political. Bho obscived if the progress was slow, 
it was partly duo to men’s ajiathy towards their problem, Bhe was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Goveinmcnts in the eight provinces 
of [iidnu She also rcfei'rcd to the alorions acliieveincnt of the Confcicnce in presen- 
ting a united front with regard to the rejection of communal award and having 
placed a demand for joint oloidorates, Bho hoped Ihiit they would be alilo to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and lu'ogrcssive work in the 
days to come. 

The deliberatioiiB of the coramitteo continued for two days more- About twenty 
five members of the Btanding Committee and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committees were present in Baagil for the terminal meeting. 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Presidential Address 

The Agra Proyin<dal Women’s Conference was held at Cawnporo on the 15th. 
& 16th. October 1030. The Tiresidcntial adflress was delivered by Mrs. njai Lakahmi 
Paiidil, In the course of her address Mrs. Pandit said : 

Tb gives mo a great pleasure to preside over yonr deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this oppoi timity. I have been to Oawnpore 
on many occasions and m a number of dilFerent capacities, but this is the first 
lime that the women of Oawnivoro have desired my iirosencc, and It is, therefore, 
an occasion of happiness for me. 

‘This conference has adopte<l a novel method of prooednro. and instead of 
beginning with tho t>rcsidont’s speech, the fiist day was devoted to resolutions, while 
the speech of the president now comes to wind up the proc-cedings. I am, therefore, 
in a position to sum up, as it were, the work wo Wo done and tho thoughts that 
have passed through our minds. 

T have been noth surprised and pleased to see tho interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house. Bo often resolutions at a women’s conference ovoko no 
resjvonse and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but tlic alortucHa and 
interest of the present members lllls mo with hope for tho future. I shall leave 
Oawupore couddent that the women of this city arc alive to their responsibilities, 
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Ti SGoms baldly nccessaiy, aCler the Bpccchcs that have been delivered «mee 
yosteiday, for mo to say very much. Many questions have been diBcussed and 
problems Bpceiully aireeLin^* women have not boon forgotten, but wo meet today 
under a shadow, the daikiiess ot which does not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment, but the fringe oC which has already tou(*hod our country, i would, 
theicfoio, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, which is being enacted 
upon the Eiuopcau stage, the ultimate result ot which will affect our future progress 
and piospeiity, 

'We arc many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain uiianeiited ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world aic closely linked together, and what affects one has repercussions on the 
other. Wo cannot afford to say we arc not interested meicly because India is not m 
the war zone. Dining the last lew years we have watched with increasing dismay the 
triumph of might over right. One after the other, nations have been suppressed and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendeied homeless. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the anguish nf Roland. Oiushod and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueroi, but thioiigh the daikticss that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people shines iorth. The magnificent (*ourago they have shown cannot bo in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish iicojile die. So let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this soiely tried countiy in her hour of 
SOI row. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a fight between two mighty 
forces for world domination, and the mol hods of modern waitaie aio honiblc and 
unworthy of nations that <*laiin to be civilized. It is, there! ore. the duty of the 
women of India to raise their piotest against this baibaroiis method oi settling of 
international disputes. India has always given the message ot peace and healing to 
the world. It has been her special contiibution towaids civilization, and now when 
the worhl stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughtcis must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that aio taking their 
toll of human lilc. 

‘This is no time to dream of victories. The woilcl has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. Today wars arc not won through 
deeds of prowess, luhumaii and barbaric methods are employed, and human beings 
arc destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
each imiwsed peace cioatcs bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
sottliag their disputes. We want peace— not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
cmgcncies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent ; a iicace 
wluc,h gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress bo 
possible which will lead to a world united and fioo. 

JIkBOJjXJTIONS 

The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. J^urnnna Bunerjm of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the peoiile of India and women in iiarticulav to woxk with 
fixe<f determination towards building a new world where the horrors of war should 
be absent. The resolution rcaflirmed faith in non-violence and ({andhian method for 
settling international problems as an effective substi(.uto for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledgotl itself to the groat task of intelligently applying it to 
the buUtlings of a new India, tliercby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 

The conference also urged upon the women of India to unite and raise their 
voice against communalism. It felt that u good deal of corruption prevailed in 
local bodies and resolved that such persons should bo clccdcd to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacnfico iii thorn. 

Jtwas resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popnlaiizo the 
use of Swadeshi articles. 

The conference sought amondments in the existing law with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the atteniioix of the Government to the need of xacludiiig such 
arrangements in tiieir rural uplift piogrammo as would make it possible for women 
in viUagcB to earn something for them and suggested the appointment of women 
organizers for die purpose* 

Mrs* B. 0\ Snvn$tava^ chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked the 
pxesictent of the conference and the women delegates who had come. 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The Welcome Adduess 

The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it plays in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjcrds which concern 
the country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ali^ m her piesidential 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that body at tho 
Y. W. 0. A* Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th. November 1939. 

The Confeience was well-attended, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational woikers ol Calcutta. 

The pioceedings opened uith welcome addi esses by Dowager Maharaiii Sucharu 
Beoi of Mayiirbhanj and Mrs. Indira Deoi, tlie Piesidcnt of the Calcutta eonsti- 
tucncy. Tlie Mahaiani, in hei addicss, lefencd to Begum Hamid Alls services in the 
cause of women aiul said that it was a giciil hoiioui to the w'onicn of Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she hud come all the way fiom Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them in sympathy and 
intoicst. It also proved the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hindu women of India. 


PllESrDENTIAL ApDBESS 

Begum Hamid Ali in her j residential addiess, said 

“The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an imporlant 
position throughout the couutiy. We aie proud that wc have been taking a leading 
part in all uation-liuildmg activities which have drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. To us theie arc no separate compaitments of province or race. We are 
all Indian women and as such we work haimoniously lor the improvement of the 
j>osition of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 
broaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, which, I venture to think, was not done by such a 
huge body of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signiiics.” 

^‘Ohiof amongst our ideals, one, whicjh wc deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose- our single desire of drawing all classes together, oui will- 
power to forget the communal difforences which have been deliberately raised up 
by those in power or those seeking power— m short men and women who are 
politically drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to sec the good of the whole 
but can only see the good of a part. 

“Wo are tliinkiug in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the destinies of 
our provinces and so of the country— i. e., political power. 

“To reach this goal there must bo no suspicion— but mutual trust and good- 
will. Let us, the women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all our 
strength and inlluence and show by practical work, that those are not mere uptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 

“One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood— one which has been 
forged much against our will— is separate electorates. Now diat itisan accomplished 
fact and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would— it cannot be broken 
and mended anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all the parties, are willing 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business of 
their lives to cieate such an atmosidicro ol understanding and good-will that each 
side will voluntarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
end and voluntary and equitable ]»aitacrship might begin. 

*T maintain that wo the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
matter. They are like children squabbling about shining bits of glass which arc in 
reality hardly worth the troiilile of picking up and neglect the worthwhile things 
lying close at hand.” 

“Everything has a relative value after all— perhaps what you -^ink is a small 
matter might have an aceumulative force of such magnitude that it might shake 
the very foundation of a country as huge as ours— it might prove to bo an item 
which help in the salvation of the country* 

“It is well we realise the imi:)ortanoc of a movement like ours— its far-reaching 
and dynamic cliect on the customs, manners and fought of the people. We are 
unconsciously responsible for the weave of the fabric which makes up India. Let 
us then ia hnmiUty but conscious of the power of good and evil that our small 

il 
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but capable hands possess, pul forth our hands in friendship to all who arc willing 
and proud to servo India. 

“Let us give fiiendship and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those aie the people who are 
really and truly m need of thoughtful fai-scciiig help and undcistaiiding, and 
above all, of fiiendship.’* (Applause.) In conclusion, Begum Ilamid Ah paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by the Calcutta Constituency. 

The Seouetar's’s Report 

Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti, the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Bcpin Pal Road, Ballygnnge. Thcie were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Rs 250 per month. The CialcuUa University 
had sanctioned a monthly giant of Rs. 150 from July last and the Calcutta 
Constituency had made a donation of Rs. 50U and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevcitheless, more funds 
were w'anted to ])lace the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Maiidir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Mary Dmgraan of the Poaco and Disarmament League visited the 
institution m January last and was pleased with the woik done there. This 
institution also requued moie money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been icdueocl* 

Concluding, Mia. Chakravarti said This year, instead of taking up new 
ac.tiviLics, we have tried to conecntiato on the ivoik already nndcrtakeii. We realize 
that much icmains to be done. But wo arc glad to be able to say that at this 
crucial time when factions and commuualism arc rending the country, wo the 
women of India, have been woikirig shoulder to shoulder for our common cause 
and our common ideal.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day — Calcutta — 26lh. Novombor 1939 

The following resolutions ivcre passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the 26th. November 1939 

IToSTEIj for COLLEfB^ GiRLS 

Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls. Begum Ham i da Momin 
said that this was a very important mat.tcr whu*h conconicd the welfare of their 
girls. It was true that the Calcutta University had a regulation bearing on this subicct, 
but nevertheless, they found in practice that there w'ere more unlicensed hostels 
for college girls in Calcutta than licensed ones. 

There was no gainsaying the fact that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent upon them 
to sec that the present state of things was so altered that the hostels might grow 
up into healthy abodes for girls. One of the ways w^as to urge upon the Calcutta 
University the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compel the colleges to comply with its provisions. Any violation of it should 
entail the disallowance of the students of such a (college from appearing at the 
ensuing university examination. It was the duty of parents also to exercise 
scrutiny and judgment in selecting hostels for their girls. 

The resolution, which was seconded and supported respectively by Mrs. 8, U. 
DuU and Mrs. A/. Ben road : 

‘^The Oonferoiico welcomes the decision of the Calcutta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for CHrls* Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman be appointed to the post. 

“The Oonferonoo reiterates the views rcgai cling the rcsulcnc,c of college girls 
in Calcutta, passed at its constituent Oouferenco last year and urges the Calcutta 
University to enforce strict observance of its Regulation 1, Chapter XXIV by 
every College and in cases of violation to disallow the students to appear at the 
ensuing examination.** 

OoNTRoii OF Widows* Homes 

The resolution relating to orphanages, widows* homes etc., was moved by 
Mrs. Bahahuddin. l. a. She said that some of these institutions wore no 
doubt genuine nut the great majority of them were bogus. These were usually 
started by persons of questionable integrity, who were out to make profit and also 
for other questionable purposes. Public opinion in this Province did not seem 
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to be sufficiently alert about the evil effect of this state of things. Mrs. Uma Nehru 
had introduced a Bill on this subject, which contained some veiy salutary 
provisions which, if^ adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with these institutions. Those provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the JDistiict Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institution, that 
it had been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of the 
society were lespectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy and 
respectable quaiter and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These were ver^ necessary provisions the observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
Uiem fico from suspicion of eveiy kind. Mrs. Shahabuddin added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same lines, of couise, keeping in view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Hemlata Miller endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker. She 
described the valuable woik l)Cing done in connexion with Govinda Knmar Home 
and also with the Eescuc Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded pci son could object to necessary legislation being enacted to 
ellect a refoim of this cHai actor. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were often situated m unhealthy siuToundinga and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con- 
tained most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ buieaus weie undesirable 
places and these should be included within the scope of the Bill. 

The resolution which was carried, was as follows 

“The Conference fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, Widow’s Homes, llescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
etc. wliich has been introduced in the U. P. liy Snmati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill bo iiitrodncod in Bengal and other rrovincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions ” 

SoOrAL WOUKEUS 

Mrs. 8, N* Ray moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity for 
making adequate provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. She 
said that they had an immense task boiore them and it was not possible to 
accomplish even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a sufficient 
number of workers, She referred to health, educational and social work in the 
villages which required a large number of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made being the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
Bub-committee to devise ways and means. 

Traefio in Women & Cuildren 

Mrs. 8, C, Mukherji, Chairman, (Calcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of iutroducing certain amendments in the Bengal Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (1933), with a view to preventing traffic in women and 
children. She said that the present legislation on the matter contain^ loopholes, 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. 8tanUy said that this was going to be a very 
touch fight because they had the whole of past evils against them. She added 
that for the proper woxifing of the Act there should be some competent women 
officers in that department. The resolution as passed, read 

“3 n view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal But>pression of Immoral 
Traliic Act, 1933 should bo amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengal Legislatnre should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association, 

‘‘This Conference further recommends- (a) That jparticular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work ; ^ ^ 
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(b) That vromcn poln'o ofllccrB foT vij^ilancc and rescue work and a Woman 
Welfaie Worker as in Madras should be appointed ; 

(c) That all lines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Care Homes* 

Similar eflective mcasuies should be introduced in all Provinces and States.” 

Mrs Sudha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would be a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and expeiicnccd nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (Act No. lY of 1939), as well as to advice women 
workers generally. Mrs. Maiumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It was, thcrcfoic, 
necessary that a competent woman Inspector should bo appointed to look after the 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs. Soudamim Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Hasina Murshed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunately placed, to voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers. The resolution was canied. 

Mrs, 8, C, Mukherjee pioposcd a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

The Madras Women s Conference 

Dn. Maria Montessori’s Speecr 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was held on the 9th. December 1939 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Maiy’s College, 
Madras, Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi presiding. Dr. VLaita Montosson opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering oi women. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montessoii 
and requested her to open tho Conference. 

Dr. Montesaon, after thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal, Bhc was proud to know that 
liie women of India had joined together in tho struggle to better the social condi- 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for tho 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
take their proper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great entliusiasm and the causes 
they took up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. Tho urgent need of the hour was the groat 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way infeiior 
to men in intellect and were capable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
success. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing about a betto world, it 
was not enough that women should be free. 'I’hc emancipation of women should 
be a prelude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of frecKlom, they showed great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. 'J’'hey also dcvelopcil a sense of discipline 
and tho virtue of organisation. Freedom and disdpline were the two sides of a 
coin. She was, therefore, of opinion that any scheme ot social work should include 
freedom for children. Children should not only be given facilitities to acquire 
foiowledge but also to develop in a neutral way, Bho was glad that in the resolutions 
before the Conference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to SCO in future not only freed Women going forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only women could understand tho souls and tho needs 
of children. Dr. Montessori wished the Oonforonce all success. 

The Presidential Address 

Mrs. Eukmini LakahmipatU^ in tho course of her address, said that they 
had met under the shadow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be guaranteed and that ueithor peace nor goodwill 
would bo restored on earth. They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
or<to that Ubexty and free iustitutions might thrive, In the struggle against war 
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and dicUtorships, in the great work of ensuring peace on earth, based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pledge to give their support, while, at 
the same time, emphatically protesting against all manner of wars* 

^ Proceeding, the Piesident said^ that as a result of the war, they were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Biitain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of demociacy and for the pieservation of 
the integiily and independence of fiee nations. So long as theie was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. 

At the time, Mis. Lakshnupatki proceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more piessingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they should be 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the diffeieut communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their dififeiences so that communal disharmony might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political ficedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that tho two aspects of their educational sys- 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementaiy Education 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land were to behave democratically 
and co-operativcly the first requisite was education. The fiist step towards tho rea- 
lisation of communal unity was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. She hoped that both Government and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matlei. The question of educating tho child 
was_ important. She said that in Japan she found that eveiy primary school had 
a^ kindergarten section attached to it and all childien below the age of six necessa- 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primai 7 school, Local 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities and district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery School Project in theii respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to tho delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, particularly those pertaining to the pioporiy rights of 
llindu women and the rights of Muslim women. Qlio Madras Constituent Confeieuce 
of Women might bo well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In conclusion, the President appealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in tho economic regeneration of tho country. 

Resolutions— World Peace 

Miss A» Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called upon women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international di/Terenccs. Tho resolution expressed tho firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violeut methods would bring about righteous peace in 
the world. Tho resolution next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of dcstiuctivo armaments or any weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Nursery Schools 

Un. Armstrong moved : “Tho Conference recognises the fundamental impor- 
tance of Nursoi7 S^ehools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
in the future citizenship of the country,’^ 

Mrs^ Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted^ 
Communal Amity 

Srimathi Amhujammal moved : “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
communal aisiurbanccs, which are becoming increasingly rcommon, earnestly appea- 
Is Ui the leaders of all political parties and communities, paniculatly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come to a speedy and amicable settlement of their 
dincrences with a view to end the present impasse. This Conference further empha- 
sises the fact that tho women of India have always stood together and have been 
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workinpc unitedly inespective of caste, creed or race for national solidaiitv and 
the common j»ood of the country*” ^ 

Srxmathi said that if only women would exert their influence 

m getting nd of the these dilTerencce, they could easily ciisuro communal harmony, 
Mrs, Rahmuthumssa Begwn, seeonding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should he considered as tlie two eyes of the nation and each community 
shoiud work in a spnit of service to God and man, which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. l)r, Muthulakshmi Reddi supported the 
TCBolution which was then carried unanimously 

Mrs, Yakub Basan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Gorooration of Madras to lose no time in extending compulsory primary education 
to Muslim girls, Mrs* JBuhcnnnniad IbtahtM and Biss Baiima Suyed supuorted the 
resolution which was carried. 

Literacy Campaign 

Moved by Mrs. Savtthri Rajan and seconded by Miss Vilasim Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the_ importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women’s associations and piivate bodies to organise classes and centres for the 
promotion of literacy and general educational classes for illiteiaJ men and women 
and requested the municipal and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 
good results. 

On the motion of Mrs. Rahmuthumssa Begum j seconded and supported by 
Miss Muhamed Alt and Miss Zahata Begum, the Conlciencc adopted a resolution 
requesting the Corpoiation of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of school-going age and entorco the EJemcniaiy Education Act. 

Hr. Muthulahshmi Roddt next moved i ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammana Haja's Bill m the local Legislative Assembly legarding dedica- 
tion of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Dowry Bill of Mr. Diibaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr, Kazmi's Bill relating to Muslim Women's rights and Mr. Dalha’s 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women's Eights to Properties Act of 1937 and 
all Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Eeddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili- 
ties aitachiri^ to women regarding iiihentance. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi Arya seconded the resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Children's Welfare 

Mrs. Cluhwala, in a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act so as to include offences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by penalising begging by childicn and child labour in tho 
Province. Mrs. Theodore, seconding the icsolulion, said that the Act was defective m 
many respects. Cases of exploitation of children by adults for all purposes had 
been brought to her notice and it was the duty ol Goveinment to so amend the 
Act as include such offences. The resolution was then passed. 

Brimathi Ytsalakshi Amwal moved that the Corporation of Madras be reques- 
ted to give immediate effect to the recommendations ot the Ilousc Committee regard- 
ing improvement of slums in tlic City. Bhe said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the re(‘ommcnclaiions of the Housing 
committee regarding sanitation and planned <lwclling8 had been enforced, showed 
that with education to remove the slum mentality, much could be acliievcd. 

Miss Vtlasim Skenoy seconded tho resolution which was passed unanimously. 

Beggar Problem 

Moved from chair, the Oonlerenco adopted resolutions requesting: the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a homo for the segregatioa of diseased begirars 
^d particularly lepers, urging the Government to pass immediate legislation for 
the commitment of beggars to beggar homes and reiterating tho necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Oonforeuco then terminated. 


The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

^ The Provincial Women's Conference was hold at Cuddapah on tho 10th 

December 1009 under presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who. in the course 
of her addr^e. said that twelve years had gone by since she worked with a 
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of enthusiastic women of the Godarari Distiict and succeeded in holding the 
fiist Godavaii Distiict Women’s Conference at Rajahmunchy and the fiist Andhra 
Women’s Confcienee at Cocanada. She was glad that the woik of the organisation 
had been earned on succcsstully by the Andhia women whose activities in 
connection with the All-India Women’s Conlcience have been more numerous 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and })osition of Indian ivoinanhood, Begum Mii Amiiuddin observed 
that while the Women’s Movement had been sufTciing rctiogiession m many 
countries ot the West, which were governed ^ by totalitaiian cloctiines, in India 
wo had been having Women Ministers, Pailiaracntary Sccictaiies, Deputy Bpeakeis 
and a President of the District Boaid. In this connection she oiloiecl her hearty 
congratulations to Siimathi Rainasubbamma who was elected Piesidcnt of the 
Distiict Boaid of Cuddapah. The task ot handtul of women, of even one woman 
ill the midst of a oiowd of men, would ccitainly bo ilitlicult, but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the conditions of the i)eo])le and make them happier. 
Mis. Radhabai Bubbaroyaii and Dr. Mulhulakshmi RedJi should serve them as 
examples. 

“Another point to which I should like to advert is that the problem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of political honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition ot a 
microB(‘ 0 ])ic minority. Just a few swallows do not make a summer. The future 
of India’s womanhood is bound up with those of the 97 per cent of the women 
of the laud, who arc steeped in due ignoiance, slaves to archaic conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejudices. If the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the elevation of India’s womanhood, its activities must be broad-based on 
the satisfaction of the needs of the mass of Indian women. The message of this 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message should reach the urban uitelligontsia. It is much more important that 
it should pcimeate to the ignorant women ot the villages. Wo have to make 
intimate conta(*tB with the women of the rural areas, with those who toil in the 
factories and labour in the dclds and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
thoir unhappy condition.” 

Begum Amiruddin observed that the problems with which we had to deal 
fell under two heads : education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent problem. Particularly women’s education w’as of vital importance, 
because it was the condition on which ultimately the success of men’s education 
depended, she being the mother who moulded the futiue race. It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Presidency, it was tho girls’ education which suffered most, 
the disproportionately small sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted owing to the stagnation that resulted from the ai>athy of parents and the 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of tho pupils from further studies in the higher 
classes. “This reform can be effected only when the parents are made to evince 
real interest in the education of their girls and when early marriage and other 
social factors do not lead to the premature stoppage of their education* In order 
to tackle this problem, T should like to advise tho formation of school-care 
committees for as many schools of Andhradesa as possible, particularly for tlie 
elementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure tho co-operation of their parents in the matter of 
their education. The members of this Committee should visit the mothers of 
the children from time to time and explain to them the importance of education 
by personal propaganda and influence them to send thoir children to school 
regulaily* Tho Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw their 
children for no satisfactory reasons. In the battle against illiteracy, the formation 
of such Committees. I feel, will do much permanent good to hasLon the progress 
of girls’ education and I hoi:>e tho public-spirited ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” 

Another requirement was the provision of facilities for girls’ higher education 
in these parts Consequent on the raising of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among girls. The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must be emphasised. 

Greater attention had also to be focussed on the education of Muslim girls, 
particularly in the Ceded Districts, Apart from the apathy of tho public towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was the paucity of trained 
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and competent MiiBlim women teachers* In the interests of advancing their education, 
lb was desirable to appoint Muslim ISub-Inspoetrcsscs in places whcie there was a 
fairly laige Muslim population. There was the need for a Muslim Giils’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become tlie medium 
of instiuction in all high schools, it was necessary to make special piovisioiis loi 
Muslim gills, whose language was Uidu, so as to enable them to piosccute their 
secondary education* Begum Amiiuddin teU glad that the impoitance of Adult 
E^lucalioii was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as largo numbcis as men* 

In the held of social reforms Begum Amiiuddin advocated the abolition of 
polygamy, -which had been engaging the attention of women lor some time past* 
She exhorted the aiulioucc to give then full support to Mis, Radhabai Subbaroyan 
in her efforts in this diicction. Mauiagc of old men to young giils and the early 
marnage of girls were other evils wJiicli had (o be ciiulu*ated fioni the iliiidu 
society* Bhc also (‘ondemned the dowry system, “that ciuol, degiudmg custom 
which ruins families that have danghteis and made the i)oor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune” In order to get iid ot this custom, two steps weio 
necessaiy *, one to adopt a dc(init-e proi!,ranime of piopaganda to be earned out 
unflinchingly until pul)Iic o[»iiiion was sullicicntly organised against the cnstoin ; 
the othei, to give girls such ciliujation ns woidd render them economically independ- 
ent and befit them to pm sue a protcbsion, it need bo. 

‘*Iu rcgaid to Muslim maiiuigcs, a question that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailmont of the powei of inon in the niattei of iJionounring divoioe. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the aibdary power of divorcing his wife. In 
return, the wife has no right to object but obeys uiul accepts the misloituno with 
patience ami in sdciu'e. it is necesHary to iin oko the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery and unhai)[»iness in which she sometimes finds 
herself by reason of this powtu- iwHscssuil by her partner,” 

With regard to Hindu wonniu, the lemoval of the legal oiistaclcs that detracted 
from their status and hampered the growth of their personality was of vital impor- 
tance. The key to the nni)rovomcut of their wt-utus was thou* securing economic 
iiidct)Qn<lcac.c. The tune hod arrived when Hindu women .should lie gi\^en full rights 
of disposal over property that belonged U-) them as every owner possessed. It was a 
pity that the Committee that had been appoinU'd by the CJovcinment to examine 
the legal iKisitiou of Himlu women Bhould bo <louling merely with the question of 
their residonce and mamleuance and not directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to property. Wc should request the authorities 
to extend the scope of inve.siigatiou by this (jominittce so us to include all the 
aspects of the legal disabilities from wlucli Hindu women were Buffering. It was a 
matter of gratification that there were fo-day a number of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating womcida condition. 
Women sliould, with one voice, accord their whole-hcaitcd support to these 
measures. 

The mitigation of the misoiicft of widows iti this country was also a question 
that demandeil attention* Widow remarnago had aheady been legalised in Hindu 
society, but the number of widows taking advantage of this legislation was still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advocated on the platform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant* To relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should bo instituted so that such women may be encour- 
aged to educate themselves and equip themselves for some profession* Special con- 
cessions should also be given to widows for serving in schools* Further, for the 
mitigation of llicir sufferings, ways and means of CBtabhshiug a Widows' Home 
in every town must bo devised* Active Htops wore also necessary to combat the 
incidence of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women should also not 
be neglectful of their civic dutieR* The Public Health Act was a measure of 
far-reaching importance in the matter of ])romoting the boalth of the nation, but 
unless the public, of which women constituto half the number, co-operate to render 
it ejffective, this Aet would meet the fato of many other Acts and hecomo a dead 
letter* I also wish to appeal to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustani. Why should nob the people of Bouth India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? 1 do not think one 
can lay too much stress on the value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan- 
guage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 
Owwacea, Another point that 1 should like to stress is the urgency of communal 
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harmony in this country for which women should work. Never before was the need 
for national solidanty in India so ^rcat as at piescnt, but uufoitiinately the 
horizon is darkened by the black clouds of communal discoid. Happily, the 
llepublic of womanhood is unfettered by the baiiiois of community or caste. We, 
women, stand united, even as a li^ht-houso in the midst of bleaker s, for we know 
that in unity lies the secret ot success. In addition, wo should become the messen- 
fters of iieacc and try to secuie similar unity m the xanks of the men. Let us hope 
that the better sense of the communities will pievail and that their dilTeienees will 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Begum Annt uddin concluded with a refcicnce to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoped for its cxtcimmation. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

The PrwESiPKNTiAL Addueps 

“There is today fiom all I have noth‘cd since my return to India a great 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manncis and customs of j)ast times and to rciect from our lile everything that 
savouis of Europeanization on the giound that wc aie denalionalising oni selves. 
This IB an attitude, I am afiaid, I uo not wholly sympathise with”, declaicd Lady 
Ravia Rao, presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (central Punjab 
brancli) held at Lahurc on the 9th. December 1939 

8 he added, ‘With changing times and conditions, changes in onr manners and oven 
social institutions must come and so long as wc aio able to discriminate between 
what suits and w’hat docs not suit our life in India we can bo as good nationalists 
as any other.’ Proceeding, Lady Hama Kao exhorted the women to biing about unity 
in their ranks and to achieve an ideal which the menfolk had failed to do.^ She 
deplored that only a few of them could honestly forget that they were Iliudus, 
Muslims, Punjabis or Madrasis, fto long as these religious or piovincial considera- 
tions crept in, it was impossible to give to the task that lay ahead the Bingleminded 
devotion that was rccfuircd of them. 

Tlci erring to the riucstion of education of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent were cdu(!ated. A groat task lay in this iicid yet luuichicved. The \vork 
that was being done by women associutioiis in every province in connection with the 
literacy (‘funpaign, therefoic, deserved recognition but (hoiibands of woikcrs were 
yet needed to make any appiemable (httbrcncc, Buitable education for the rural 
women, revival of home cralt and village industries were a piimo necessity. This 
work could be nruleiiakcn by the educaled women of the towns but it needed the 
support and encouragement ot provincial Govenimcnts. 

Btressing the necessity of discipline, she said that ii. was a word so common 
in every sphere of lilc in the west but was lacking to a deplorable extent in India. 
I)iscii)hiio in the home, espcciully with regard to the important matter of child- 
rearing, was very little known. . 

In recent years, she concluded, chscussion had been centred on tlie important 
topic of marriage and divorce, family spacing and rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in spite of careful work and serious thought were far from being solved. 
Bho, therefore, appealed to the conference to devise ways and means by which they 
could speedily arrive at a unanimous opinion on all these thorny questions. 

Ka 3 KuMAur Amuit Kaur’s Speech 

Inaugurating the conference, R<^j Kuman AmHt Kaxvr exhorted the women 
to realise their responsibility. Until they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they passed several rosoiutions without tiying to act upon them. 
Proceeding, she asked the educated women to go to villages whore real India was 
and to create an awakening among tlic rural women. Keferring to the Hindu- 
Miislira unity Kaj Kuman Amrit Kaur said that men had failed 19 achieve unity 
and now it was for the daughters of India to take up this question and complete 
it. Bho was sure that women would not fail in tins matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the cause of Harijans. 

Kesoldtions 

The conference then passed the following resolutions , - 

“The women assembled in this conference today reiterate abhoxienco of 

war as expressed by women on various occasions in mootings held all over India. 

48 
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As mothers they look upon all dofitruction of life with horror and pain» They 
doploie the conditions which have led io the piescnt war m ^^huh India alonf' with 
other countries finds itself involved. They considoi the obstcnsiblo olijective of the 
war, the cstalilishmmt of the principle of dcinocialic liccdom and the iiresuiviition 
of the national integrity of all nations bi^i, or small, woithy of support. 

“With this end in view they request the Rritish Clovenmicnt to tinst the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India alon^ with 
other countries of the -aoild who aic not yet ficc may achieve the lull substance 
of independence at the close ot the war. They also call upon the Congress and 
the Miishni League to settle their dilTeicncetJ so as to allow the country to p.o on 
its path of progicss mihampcred and ai>pcal to women to do what lies in their 
pow'cr to promote coraunmal unity. 

“Lastly, they express thou coniplofo faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of peace aiul goodwill in the woild and 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

TjIE PlUilSinENTIAIi AI'IDUESS 

Discriminating adaptation of wostorn habits of life and thought, wheio 
necessary, slionld not be opposed, suggested linma Itao in her presidential 

address at the annual meeting of the Delhi Women’s (lonlercnco held at Now Delhi 
on the Kith. Rocombei* K):Ub Owing to illness, Lady Rama Rao did not attend the 
meeting and Lady Ilaipai, w'ho took her place, read her address. 

Lady Rama Rao appeal oil for unity and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers foi women’s uplift* 

RKSOhUTICn^R 

The meeting passed a number of rcsolntioim, one of which ran : 

“While strongly rc-atlirming its belief in paciOsni and while realising that 
the dcmom'atio powers engaged in the picscnt EurO])cau war are lighting to preserve 
the ludopemlcuoo of nations threatened by aggression, this Conference omlorscs 
the resolutions passetl i)y the Bni.ish section of the Women’s International League 
fur Peace and Freedom, urging their (Jovcriiment, firstly, ‘to make clear the terms 
upon which it would bo willing to make peace’, secondly, “to incliulc nniong the 
terms, the recognition of equality of race, and of the rights and liberties of the 
individual, and respect for the integrity of small as well as great nations”, and 
thirdly, “as an earnest of its acccptanco of these fiiinlamentul pniudplcs, to make 
clear its intention of bringing fndm into free and equal paitnerslup in the family 
of natioiiB,” 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi’s Statement 

Oa the 3rd. September 1939 England declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement after his fiist intcivicw with the Vieeioy on September 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalha, a big ciowd sang in perfect good 
humour, to the woin-ont reliain ot ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki ]ai'. ‘We do not want 
any understanding’. 1 had then my weekly silence. Theiefoie I mciely smiled. 
And those who weie standing on the lootboaid returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they vioio admonishing me not to have any undeistanding with the Viceioy. 
I had also a letter fiom a Oongiess Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellois knew me. I did not need the warning to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the inteiview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

1 knew that I had no authority to speak foi myself. I had no instructions 
whatsoever fiom the Woiking Committee in the matter. I had answeied a 
telegraphic invitation and taken the first train I could catch. And what is more, 
with my iircpressible and out and out non-violence, I knew that I could not 
repLesent the national miiid and I should cut a tony figuie if I tried to do so, I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with mo Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have leturncd from the Viceregal Lodge empty handed and without any under- 
standing, open or secret, If thcic is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Having, thcicfore, made my position vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England and France fiom 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. T told him that I could not contemplate 
without being stirred to the very depth, the destiuctioii of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as I was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destruction, 
1 broke down. I have become disconsolate. In the seciot of my heart I am in 
perpetual qiiarxol with God that he should allow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is m men, 
I must tiy on without losing faith even though I may break: in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, I 
sent on July 23 from Abbottabad the following letter to Heir Hitler : 

‘‘Friends have been urging me to wnlc to you for the sake of humanity. 
But I have resisted their request because of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an impertinence. Bomething tells me that I must not calculate and that 
I must make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

“It is quite clear that you are to-day the one person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce humanitv to the savage stale. Must you pay 
that price for an object, however woitny it may appear to you to be ? will you 
listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war not 
without consicferable success ? 

“Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in writing to you.” 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people them- 
selves. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear ot destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destruc- 
tion of themselves and their own monuments. I am not therefore just now think- 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled? 

Yet it almost seems as if Horr Hitler knows no God but brute force and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this 
catastrophe without parallel that Congrossmon and all other resi*onsible Indians 
individually and eollcetivoly have to decide what part India is to play m this 
terrible diama, 

“Source of my Sympathy” 

In another article in the HaHjan, dated the 11th, September 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote under the above heading 
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The statement made by me just after my interview with H. E* the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reccjition. It has been described as sentimeiilal twaddle by one 
critic and as a statesmanlike pionounccmcnt by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. I suppose all the critics axe rij^ht from their own 
standpoint and all are fiom the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author. He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. 1 abide by ^ every 
word I have said m it. It has no ])oUtical value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation oi ideas cannot be pieventcil. 

I have a spirited x>rotcRt from a correspondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
reproduc the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching, its drift. The main arj^nment is this : 

“If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the Eiia,lish House of 
Parliament and Westminster A})bcy, have you no tears for the possible destruction 
of the monuments of Gcrmnny ? And xvhy do you sympathize with England and 
Fiance and not with Germany ? Is not IJitler an answer to the lavishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourcefulness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be 
bad. We do not know what it ically is. The literature we got is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no didbrcncc between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s plaice Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injusti(*o to Hitler by comnariug him with Ohainbeilain, to the former’s disadvantage. 
Is England’s record in India any better than ITitlci’s In another part of the world 
in Binulitr ciroumstancea ? Hitler is but an iniant pupil ol the old imperialist 
Englaiul and Franco. I fancy that your emotion at the Vicoiegal Lodge had the 
bolter of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds move forcibly, snl)jcct to truth, 
than I have. No one has ccsisicd England more eflibelivcly, perhaps, than I 
have. And my desire for and power of rosisianeo remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, as there arc seasons for silcnco and inaction. 

In tho dietionai7 of Hatyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Hatyagrahis, 1 use the old words giving them a new 
meaning. A Saiyagrahi loves his so-called enemy oven as his friend* He owns no 
enemy. As a Satyagrohi, i.c., votary of ahimsa, 1 must wish well to England* My 
wishes regarding Germany wore, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
I have said in a few words in my statement that 1 would not care to erect tho 
freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled Geimany. T should bo as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany’s monuments* 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assossing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds ol (iermany are irrclevuiit. 
Rightly or wrongly, and irresiDect.ivo of what the other I’owers liave done before 
under similar circiimstan<‘.cfl, 1 have come to tho conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
responsible for the war. J do not judge his <;laim. It is higldy probable that his 
right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is lioyond question, if tho Danzig (iormans 
desire to give up their independent status. It may be that Ins claim to appropriate 
the Foliflh Corridor is a just claim* My complaint is that he will not lot tho claim 
bo examined by an independent tiibunaU ^ It is no anB\yer to tho rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct apiical to his fellow -thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, his 
success will bo no xiroof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of Iho Jungle is still a groat for<:c in human affiiirs. It will bo one more proof that 
though woTiumans have changed tho form we have not changed tho manners of 
the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to ray critics that my sympathy for England and Franco 
is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder language, of hysteiia. It is 
derived from tho never-drying fountain or non-violence which my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I <*hiim no infallibility for my judgment. All I (‘hum is that my 
eymputhy for England and France is reasoned. 1 invite those wlm accept the 
premises on whudi my sympathy is based to join mo Wiuit shiino it should take is 
another matter. Alone I can but piay* And so I told His Lxc(*llcn<‘y tliat my 
sympathy had no (‘omn'cto value in the face of the concrete dcstructiou that is facing 
tiofto who are directly engaged in the war. 
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Congresd Statement on War Crisis 

The following statement was issued by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14, 1939 in regard to the War Crisis and India. (See p. 22G.) 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 26tb. September 1939, asked by piivatc notice by 
Lord Snell to make a statement on India, Lotd Zetland said he gladly responded 
to the invitation and did so with all the more leadiness in that it provides me 
with an opportunity for giving expression to the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the suppoii, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India. From the Piinces have come the most generous ofieis of 
men, money and peisonal service. Fiom individuals in all parts of the 
country theic have pouied in messages of sympathy and suppoit. His 
Majesty’s Government have noted with special giatification the statements 
made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid uncon- 
ditionally in the sti aggie upon which we have enieiod, and they have also observed 
with very real appreciation the support which the Goveinors have leceived from 
Ministiics m all the Indian Piovinecs in x>iitting into opeiatioii such measures as 
had been ncccssaiy to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting iiom the outbreak 
of war. Itcsort to ioice following upon a succession ot bleaches of faith by the German 
Goveinment unparalleled surely in the hisioiy of mankind, which compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all i)olitical pai lies in India, 
whoso leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
aggression, ft is indeed abundantly (dear that the triumph of the piincipics for 
which the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitude by all sections of India people. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the couise of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authoiiacd to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it diflicuit to co-operate with Great Biitain in the 
prosecution of the w^ar except upon conditions aflecting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and I am not at iiresent jircparcd to comment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceioy is in close personal contact with 
loaders ol Indian opinion, including representatives of the Congress and All-Tndia 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last lew days, defined their general attitude 
towards war, and that ho hopes to discuss with them various issues aiisingout of the 
situation. I should like to add that a tnbutc is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colleagues in the Government for the efficiency with which their preparations lor 
meeting the emergency have been made and lor the smoothness with which such 
preparations have been earned into effect. 

On the next day, the 27th. September 1939, replying to the debate. Lord 
Zetland quoted Lord Bn ell’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the (3ongress “should take this opportunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the leaders of 
the Congress movement ; they are men who are animated by burning patriotism 
and they do, I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 
practical diliioiilties which stand in the way on the ground at their feet. But while 
I am ready to admit that it may bo natural that they should take ihis occasion to 
reemphasise their claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should have chosen this time to roasseit their claims. I say 
that for more reasons than one. I think the British people are very susceptible 
to a treatment which they regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular 
occasion. 1 think that they (the British) will bo very much moie willing, when the 
lime comes, to listen to *tho claims made to them than if they are animated by 
a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action which 
may be calculated to bo embarrassing to them in life and death struggle. 

I axn sorry for a further reason. T agree with Lord Snell when he pointed 
out that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tromeiidous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who have had the .advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, were to withdraw from Go- 
vernment in the provinces. They have shown that they arc capable of dealing with 
problems which taco tham in their country and they have co-oporated in an admir- 
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ablo apirifc witli the (lovcrnois with whom they have been uafiOidatccL I have noth- 
in|^ but ])raise for the itianiior iii wlLi<*Ii up to now they hiuo co-operaiod in caiiy- 
ing tliiou^h meaBuios which have been nocfsaitateil by the outhicak of the war. 
Bo T say 1 think that the time haw been ill-(^hoBcii by tlie IciulerH of the Oon^vesa 
for a reiteration ol their cLumii. 

I am not for the momeut, in a position to ^ivo any further in formation in 
regard to the diHimsaians taking t)la(‘o between the Uovcnior-ttoncral and the Jiidian 
leaders. The C-iovcrnor-Gcneral had a long talk ycstordsiy with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to sec— indeed, he may actually he engaged in diseussion at 
this moment with— the leader of the All-1 ndia Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in tlie course of the next few days and 
wc can only hope that as a result of frank and free exchange of views botwoon 
the Governor-General and the leadcis of political parties in India, may lind 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap- 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt that from one cud of India to the oilier 
there is growing an appreciation of the necessity of uprooting* and destioying, once 
for all, the form of Governmont which has been resposibic for bringing upon 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Lords’ Debate 

In the following statement issued on the 28th. September from Begaon, 
Mahatma (Jaiulhi said 

All advan(‘C copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian affairs 
has been shown to me, rerhnps silence on my part at this iniicturc would be a 
distinct dissorvice both to India and England. I was impicpaicd lor the olil fami- 
liar ilavour in the debate in the sliape of diawing oomi>ansons unflattcung to the 
Congress. I raaiutain that the Congress is an all-iiiclnsivc body. AVithont offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has represented tor 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single intcrcBt opposed to that ol the Musalmans or that 

of the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 

Congress represents beyond doubt the people of the Btates. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear dcriniiig oL the British intentions. If the British 
arc fighting for ^ the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 

in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only bo decided by Indians 

and them alone. Burely it is wrong for lord Zetland to complain as ho 
docs, though in gentle terms, that the Congress sJiould at this juncture, 
when Britiun is engaged m a hie and death struggle, ask for a clear dechuation 
of British intentions. I suggest that the Conaress has done nothing stuinge or less 
than honourable in asking ior such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
valuo. And the Congress has every light to know that it can go to the 

people and tell them that at the end of the war fnclia’s status as an 

indejiendeni country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of 
the Ihitish I, Ihciefore, ajipcal to English stalesmcn that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have been hold 
under imiJcrial bondage. 

Pt. Jawharlal ou Lords’ Debate 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued the following statomeut from Allahabad, dated 
the 20th. September : — 

I have read the report of T4ord Zetland’s statemmit in the Ilouse of Lords 

with deep regret. I do not wish to enter into any controversy with him on this 

subject. The Oongross Working Oommiitcc had explained the position of the 
Congress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord ;?J’ctlaiKl has not followed 
the Working Gommittco’s example in this rcspeiit. Wc had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and peaiic aims and had re- 
quested British Governmont to doclaro clearly what tlioir nuns m this War were 
and further give effect to such aims, in so far as it was iiossildc in the present. 

It was made pcrfe<*lly clear by the Working Committee as well as by Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of EngUind’s difliculty. 
But it was essential on our opinion, both from the j)oint of vitnv of India and tlio 
world, that those War aims should be clarified and iicople made to boliovo in their 
reality and their bona iidcs. It is astonishing that a rc(iueet of this kind should 
be called inopportune aud ill-timed* 
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r, T^f, 9’'osUon is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
nave laith in the futiiro of humanity and who are deteiraincd to rid the woild of 
all ca^iises of War and human eKploitation. 

1 Working Committee icfiucstcd the BntiRh Government not only 

on nelialt of vast luirnberB of people in the world, to claiify this position and thus 
to Drin^ some moasine of hope in (ho despairing hean-s oi humanity* Bcini^ con- 
cerned especially and inevitably with Tiidiaaud the riidian people, we wanted to know 
now those War aims applied to India in the lutuie and in the picsont. 

We want to know at the same time* how they apply to countries of Europe 
to China, and to the various colonics. Wc have condemned Fascism and all its 
works with all our nui^ht. Loid Zoiland says that it tmII bo a calamity, if Ooimress 
Cmvernments withdiew fiom Ihe admuustiatioii of vauoas Provinces m India. 

I a^icc, but It woiilrl be an iiilinite calamity foi us and lor others if these 
Conp;ress Governments loip,ot all ideals that we ha\e pioclaimcd and lost public 
sup])Oit on which they based themselves. 

It would be also an infiiulc calamity, if the War went on with no claiilication of 
issues and lesulted not only m terrible destiuction and horioi, but also in perpe- 
tuation of c\ery system which was denounced in the name of freedom and clcmo- 
cia(’y. Whalcvei muy be said about the stal.enient of the Working Committee, no 
one <‘nn arvuisc them of vagneness They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this giaNC hoiu of (rial Xoi all the woild, when the whole fabric of civilisa- 
tion IS l.hieatctied, no iesponhi))lo jicrhon, whether he is an Iniliau or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignoie or set aside those vital questions. No one should talk 
in tcims of ]jetty Ijargaining when issues at stake are so mighty and ovcrwhelmin«*. 

No one also can consider these issues in tcims of t\venty years ago, because the 
world has changed and India has changed and for any one to forget this over- 
whelming fact IB to exhibit lus total want of understanding of things as they are. 
'J hat way lies peril not only for India and for England, but for the world at large. 

J hough the woild has changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
futiiro at a tcrniic pace, Lord Zetland still R])caks in terms of ycsteidays that aic 
dead unci gone. Ho might have delivered his speech twenty years ago 

It is too laic, it is indeed impossible for any of us, wliolhcr wo are in England 
or India, to stop the rushing toiient ot change. If wc are wise, wc can control 
it to some extent, possibly divcit it, into right directions, 

T wuint to repent with all the cmjdiasis that I possess that wc have not put 
forward any demand in the spirit of the maikct-place. It is our duly as responsi- 
ble Indians to consider the freedom and prosperity of India. That is the essential 
function ot the Oougicss and it (‘.an never forget that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, spccdnlly in these dynamic times, from 
a larger point of view, because wc are convinced that no problem can bo solved 
to-day without rcfereiu'-o to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and prosperity, I am sure, 
India would even forego some National advantage, for wo realiso that national 
advantage brought at that coat will not be worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freedom and wc must see India in 
the picture of w^orld freedom. Then only will War have meaning for us and move 
our minds and hearts, for then wo shall bo struggling and sulforing for a cause 
that is woithwhilo not only for us, but for all the peoples ot the world. Because 
wo fad that large numbers of British poojdc have the same world i(leas as 
many of us jiOBsess in India ihnt wc have olrered them our co-operation in the 
realization of those ideals. But if t.hcBC ideals aid not there, what do we fight for ? 
Only a free and consenting India can throw her weight for ideals that arc 
openly proclaimed and acted upon. 

Oandhi’s Message to British People 

In a mesHago to the British people through the Marickcater Quardtan on the 
4thf October, Mahatma Gandhi said ; 

“It will be a very soiious tragedy in this tragic war if Britain is found to 
fail in tho very first test of sincerity of her professions about democracy. Do the 
dadarations^ or do they not, include the full freedom of India according to the 
wishes of her people ? This is a very simple and clemcntaiy question asked by the 
Congress* The Congress has tho right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is expected by the Congress and, let mo say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain ” 
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f NDW DETiHl — 


rN"niA AXl) THE WAR CRISIS 
Pt. tlawharlal^s Messa#?o 

Pandil, JawhailiiPs inoss.auc to tlio News (^limmlc dalod 7tli, October :— 

If UiiH war ih ior domo'Tac.y niid Hclt-dcteiniiiiatioa and auainrit Nazi a'^oroR- 
BU)n, i(. caiinoli he foils'll!, for tm’itoual jinucvatioiiH, iiidi’inmlieB of icpnialiniiX for 
keopiiif- colonial pcoplow lu Buhicctum iuu! lor luaiufaiinnj' (ho rmponnlist s-\hUMn. 
India can Liiko no pait m dcieiulpi.!; lmi>en!tlisin, hni bIio will join in a strin-vlo 
for freedom. [ndiiiH roBoureow are vuBt buL even of urciilm* value ih lioi j^oodwill 
and lici moral Hupport, lor a worthy cauHe. Tliiti is no small offia’ that India makes 
for It means the tMidin;; ol hi*) ycaivS of hostility between India ami lOneInnd. Only 
a free and cepud Tiidiii can eO“ 0 [>cnit.o of her lice will in tins task. Till that vital 
ehanj;e is made none ol us have the power to make the people oi India cnthusinstie 
for a war \vhi<*.h is not theirs. 

This histoiio oiiportiiiiity must be seized by rceopiisinp; India as a ircc nal.ion 
with the n^ht to tlraw ipi her c.onstitiitiim and her cliartcr of independence,’ 
Anything short ol that will moan losing this opportunity and keepinj; alive the 
ej ant ol fiietioii and hostility betwcou India and England. The first step must 
therefore bo a declaration ol India’s full freedom. This has to be followed by i(s 
application now, in so far as is possible, in order to j^ivc the people cireetivo 
coutrul of the j»overnan(‘c ot India ami the jirosecution of war on India’s behalf. 
Then only is u possdilc to cioalo the psyi*,holoi»icul conditions which can lead to 
popular support. India wants to foijj,ct the past of conHiet and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. She must bo eoiiMiiced that tliat past in over and wo 
are all stnvini' for a new Older not only in ICiuopc bat also in Asia and the 
woild. 

A. I. C. C. Uosolnlion on War 

The Ml-Imlia ronj.'rcss Committoo which met at Wardha on October 9 and 
10, 103!), passed the following.* rcsolntlou on the wmr crisis. (>Seo p. uOl) 

Gandhrs Comment on the A. I. C. 0. Resolution 

I regard the recent losolntion of the A. 1. (J, 0. on the situation as moderato 
and w'isc. It was bound to reitoiato the Ounj^russ donunul for an ancipiivut'al 
dcelaration. Its meiit lies in not fixing any time limit for the doidaration. U is 
notcwoi thy that the resolution was carried by a majority of throe to one. It is 
to be hojiod that the Hnlish (lovernmcnt will appredufe the friendly spirit in 
which the Oonj»ress is aiiproachmj; the situation. It is to ho liopoil also that the 
Europoaus of India will riuit;e themselves alonjrsiile of the Oon^inss, Ihit the 
f>ivatcst hcl[) can only come fioin (jonju’cssmeii (hcniMclvcs, If they do not act 
on the squiirn, no C'ctoirial sympathy and even lielp will ho ol any aviiil. I see 
that im))a(ioiicc has seized some C’onj;ressnicn wJio want to ho doinp; somethnuj; 
to si'unfy their oiqiosition to a war which they Ixdievc to he ior del’omlum; 
Imperialism.^ I to them that tliey will bo deieatmg’ the eommon imrpose 

by aiding' in oj»iK*siUon to the Conj^ress doinsiun c> pressed in the only way open 
to a democratic ori;anization. 9'ho-y hud their say at the A. 1, 0. O, meeting;. 
H'hey are in honour bound to defer direx't action till the VVorkinti; CJoiiiimtfeo 
or the A. I. G. 0. decides otherwise. No reliamx) can bo placed niion un 
orjijanizaLioii which is not alilo to exercise cllectivc control over its members. 
Imap:ino an army whose solduTs, under the lalso belief that they arc iidvanciufi; 
the common cause, adopt measures in dofianec of those taken by the headquarters. 
Buoh action may well spell defeat. Therefore I beseech Gonpirossmen at this 
critical juncture to dosist from any action that would savour of indiscipline or 
defiance. They should surely see that by such action they undermine Oonjj^ress 
prestij^e and weaken its mllucncc. 

Declaration of Ills Eltcollency the Viceroy 

I’ho following is the text of the Vif^oroy’s stafemont issued from the New Delhi 
on tho 17th. October 19,10 : 

Hinc,Q tho outbreak of tho war and, more paHiimlarly, dnrinu tho last four 
weeks 1 have boon in tho closest touch with the loaders of political opinion in 
British India and with reprcBoataUves of tho Trincoly order; and i have spared 
BO effort to aequainfc myself by personal diHcussion with tho trend of focUni^ ; to 
ascertaiu tho views of tho aiUbrent soetioas of public opinion in this country on 
the Meat miestions of the day, and in particular on this question of tho basis on 
wMon and tho extent to which India could best co-operate in tho prosecution of 
the war \ and to satisfy myself as to tho extent to which a basis of common 
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agreement exists, and aa to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
still remain obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emeige at the present moment 

I would make a preliminary observation^ I have had the advantage of a 
full and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 people— with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jmnah 
and with lopresentativo members^ of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed maiked differences of outlook, markedly difleient 
demands, and markedly different solutions lor the problems that he before us. 
Again, and that too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demands for special piotection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals lor still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences of view, deeply and sincerely held, 

I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne in mind when wo consider our present problems, for they have a very 
dixoct and obvious iclevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which arc, 1 am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me fiom many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that ]X)int have caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation 
which it is, X am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to give to-day to 
a good cause. 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired are : — 

First, what arc the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ? To 
what extent are they of such a character that India with her long history and 
great traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate hersell with them ? 

Bccond, what is the future that is contemplated m the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent ? What aie the intentions of His Majesty’s Government ? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and in such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far 
as the British Oommon-wealth is concerned ? 

Third, in what way can the desire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effective association, with tiie prosecution of the 
war bo satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
Let me in the first place consider to what extent in existing conditions and at 
this stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 
Xiositive and satisfactory answer admits of being given to the demand for a more 

S reoise definition of our obiectives. In endeavouring to answer that question X 
0 not propose to touch on the quostiou of our objectives tor India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in aiiswexing the second question 
which I have menfioned above. His Majesty’s Government have not themselves 
yet defined with any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 

in the campaign, and that when it docs come, it cannot be a statement of the 

aims of any single ally* There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us before the war comes to an end, and much 
must depend on the circumstances in which it does come to an end, and on the 

intervening course of the campaign. , . , , 

The experience of all history shows in these circumslances the unwisdom and 
the impracticability of precise definitiou at so caily a stage as that which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons I have given, precise definition is 
not practicable docs not mean, as I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King- 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuated us in entering 
into the war, and consequently the broad general objectives which we have before 
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UB in the carapftiftn which is now bem^? wa^ccl. Wo arc fi<;htinf^ to resist ai^fireflsion 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our gonoral anus have been stated by 
the Prime Minister within the last few clays as followa -.—“Wo are seeking no 
material advantage tor oiirsplvos. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the fouudahon of a better intern, itioiiul system wliKih >\ill moan 
that war is not to bo the incvitalilc lot o£ each su(^i*oc(ling genciation. We, like ail 
the peoples of Europe, long for peace, but it must })c a leal and settled peace, not 
an mieaBy truce interrupted by constimt alarms and tbreals.” This statement, I 
think, eleaily establishcB the nature of the cause for whi(*h vfo are fighting, and 
uistiiies, if justiftcation is needed, the extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Lot me turn now to the second question which has been put to me- the 
gucation of India’s future and o£ the lines of her constitutional develop meat, I'liat 
is a question, I am ccitaia in the light of my conversations, which is oi the greatest 
and most acute interest to all ])artics and all sec.tions of opinion in this countiy. 
As matters stand to-day, the constitutional positaon ol India and the polmy oi His 
Majesty's Government arc governed by the piovisions o£ the Government of India 
Act, 1035. Part [II of that Act, which piovides for the (ionferment of Pi*ovin<dal 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has boon implemented, Per nearly 
two and a half years now the Pioviuc.es have boon conducling their own affairs 
under the scheme of the Ad. Tfiat they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then dillicultics have aiiscn, no one c-aii (picBtion. What- 
ever the political party in power in tlioso Provinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished rc(*,ord of ]uil>lic aclnevomciit dining the last two iind a luilf 
years. The cxpcucnc,o that tliey have ha<l has sliown beyond any (picstion that 
whatever minor ))ioblcms that apidication of the Hchemo of the Act may have 
presented, whatever dinicuUicH may have confronted us in the operation ol tlic Act 
from time to time in the Pioviiicial sphere, tiio scheme of the Acd is pHsontially 
sound, and that it trausCors great, power and great opiiortiuuiies to iiopularly elected 
GovernmeutB depoudont on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage coniomplatcd ))y the Act was the rcc.onstil.utioii of the Central 
Oovmmment on sium a basis as to achieve the essontial goal of luiUan unity. The 
method contemplated for that purj>osc was the achievement of a FiKlerution of 
All-India, in which the representatives of all political parties in Jhitish India 
would, together with the llulers of the Indian Rlatcs, form a unified Government 
of India as a whole. I am only loo coiiseiouB of tlio severity of the critic isms that 
have been advanced from many diffbient points of view against the Federal sidiemo 
and against the arrangements embodied in Part 11 of the Act. I will say to-dav 
no moic than that, having myself had ho close a lamilmrty not only with Urn 
framing of the provisions, but with the proliminary woik whir*h has been done 
with a view to putting them into foieo. X have throughout believed that the 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as satiHfactorily as broaillv 
speaking, we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
turned out. I will not dilate on that subjecd to-day, for our work in connection 
with the Federal Bcherao has boon suspended. But in readirming* as I do ' mv 
belief in the essential souadness of the Federal aspects of the Act ot 1035 I so 
with the greater emphasis because of the evidence wliich the Federal provisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of lUs Majesty's Governmoufc to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, and on the baam which ajijiears to roprosont the Kreatest 
amount of agreement between the various parties and intciertts aflcctcd by the unitv 
of India, and to advance beyond a further and a moat important milestone on the 
road to India’s goal, 

Buch being the background against which wc are working, what are the inten- 
tions and aims of His Majestpy’s Government in relation to India ? I cannot do 
better in reply to that question than to refer to the statement made on l)ehalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, and with their full anfcliority, by the lale Hecroturv of 
State of India in the Houko of OommoiiH of February (i, 1035. That Btatemnnfc 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. It refors to the pledge given 
in the Preamble of the Act of 1010, and it makes it clear that it was no pai t of 
the plan of llis Majesty’s Government to repeal that pledge. It coiihrms ecinallv 
the Interpretation placed in VM3 by Urd Irwiu as Vi(‘.oroy, again on the autiioritv 
of the Government of the day, on that X’roamble, that ‘The natural issue of India’s 
progress os there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Btatus.” I need not 
dilate Ott the words of that statement. They arc clear and positive, They are 
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enshrined in the Paiiiamenlary record. They stand as a definite and categorical 
espuBition of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end— the fnture constitutional development and position of India. 1 
would add only that the Instiument of Instructions issued to me as Governor- 
General by His Majesty the King-Empeior in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a direction so to exercise the tiust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empire 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi- 
moiis” 


That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 1935. 
That Act was based on the giealest measuie of common agreement which it was 
possible to oliiain at the time when it was Iramed. It was based as is well known, 
to all ot us, on the common labours of Biitish and Indian statesmen, and of 
reprcBcutativfis ot British India as well as ol the Indian States over a long period 
ol years. All paities wore at one stage or other closely associated with those 
deliberations, and I can speak from personal experience when I bear tiibute to the 
extreme anxiety ol ail those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the consideration 
of I’arliamcnt, to ensuic that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 

Bo that as it may, His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
oomes to resume consideration of the plan for the futuie Federal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secretary of State, to which I have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorised now 
by 11 is Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into confeultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests rn India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may seem 
dosij’ablc. 

I have, I trust., in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of llis Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the jiartnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her duo place 
among tho groat Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act of 
1935 was designed as an essential stage iu that process. But I have made clear in 
what I have just said that Uis Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war, 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Indian views. And T would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement by any means 
in their power iu the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonious progress 
of India towards her goal. 


luct me in that connection add that in the conversations, I have had, represen- 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 
assurance that full weight would be given to their views and to their interests in 
any modifications that may be contemplated. On that I need say no more than 
that over more than a decade at the three Round Table Conferences, and at tho 
Joint Select Oommitteo, I Os Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or tie advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again taking counsel with those who have in the recent past been so closely 
associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 

That some oven more extensive scheme than I have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is 
desired in certain quarters in this country, I am fully aware from the conversations 
J have had during these last few weeks. That that is a desire held with sincerity and 
that tliose who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question that the 
future progress and development of India and the expressed intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government can best be fulfilled, I fully and readily accept, I would utter 
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one word 0 ]ily of oauUoa. And if I finy that, the sitnaiion 
must be faced in terms of wrld polilics nud of politii*al ivahlu’S in this country, 
I do so from no lack of nymiuithy and no lack ol appiecuiiion the motives that 
wcii;h with Iho people of Indiu and the ideals that ap|u‘al tt» them, Uiit I would 
uri»;o that it. is ebsentlal in matters of this natiuT, alleidin:; the fulurc of tens of 
aullions of people, alleclmjj!; the relations of tins ^reat comnuuiitii's, ntrectini^ the 
Ihinecs of India, atlcctin^ the immcnflc eommercial eiiUu'pnsos, whctluT Indian or 
European in this coiini.ry, that the measure of ai;recment x>ra<'-lj cable should 

bo ac.hieved* With the best will in the world, pro^icss must be conditioned by 
practical con aider atione. 1 am convinced myself, if 1 may nay so with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agrccimMit which in fact exists in the 
constitutional hold, and on this most ditficuU and important (lucBtion of the nature of 
the arrangements to be madefoi cii>cditmg and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, there is nothing to be gamed by phiasos which widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the present 
point of political development the test of prac.tical application or to result in that 
unified effort by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
her history and her destinies entitle her. I would ask that those words of caution 
be not taken as indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of Ills Majes- 
ty’s Govern mont for the aspirations of India, or any iiuhircreuoe to tht‘ pace of her 
advance ; and r would repeat that His Majesty’s Oovernment are but couccruod 
to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, to bnug about that measure of 
agreement and understanding between all paitu‘s and all intcn^sts in this country 
which IS so essential a condition of progress towards India’s g(nil. 

I turn now to the arrangements to bo made to sermre the associalion of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s (‘ontribution has already 
been great, great to a degree which has imjucHsiid the iinaginalion ol the world. 
At the head of the list I would put the contribution which IimIiii had mmlo in 
epiritiiab and not in material, (.ermH,— the support of her pooplos for a cause which 
they can regard us a good and a righteous <5ause. In tlic malciiul held equally her 
contribution is already most sigmlicant and may bo greater fjiilL Ami in Iho cir- 
cumstances the desire, the anxiety of ]mblic opinion in India to he assotdalcd with 
the conduct of the war is naturally one with which I peisonally have thr<mghout 
felt the greatest sympathy, In the circumstances I have described, the deHirability 
of stops to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should bo in the cioscBt touch 
with aevelopmonts is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankucss with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in conncclion with :the c^on- 
stitutional position by what machinery wo could best give eflect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been no Jiesitation rm the 
part of any of us in assessing the advantages and the disacl vantages presented by 
each of thorn. I do not propose to-day to cxmino those various alternatives in par- 
ticular detail. 1 will only say that in tho light of my conversations and of tho 
views (by no mans always in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of 
tho Princes, 1 am of opinion that tho right solution would be tho cstablishmont of 
a consultative group, roposentativo of all major }>oliti(^al parties iu British India and 
of the Indian Princes, over which tho Govornor-Uenoral would himself prcshle, whudi 
would be summoned at his invitation, and which would have as its olijcct tho aaso- 
ciation of public opinion iu India with tho conduct of the war and with questions 
relating to war activities* 

Q"his group, for practical Toasons, would inevitably bo limited in sixe. But His 
Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be fully roprcsontative and iu 
particular that its proaonnel should bo drawn by tho Governor-General form 
panels prepareil by the various major political parties from which a hcIc<!- 
lion of individuals to attend meetings of the group wuuM bo made by the Governor- 
General I hope in the very near future to enter inlo consTutation witli politu^al 
lee<lcrs and with the Princes on this qnoHtion. J have no doubt whatever that an 
arrangement of this nature will ri* 0 Ht materially contribute to associating tho 
Indian Htates and British India with the steps whicFi arc being taken for the priisc- 
cution of tho war and with tho arnuigcments that are Iming nuule in that 
connection. 

And I am cjonftdout, t<H), that in an assoidation of this nature of repres<*ntativcfl 
ol all parties and all iuteroato, there lies the germ of that fuller and broader asoooi- 
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ation of all points of view in tliis country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

Wfien I s])oke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is my earnest hope that the 
explanatrons I have given will have contributed materially to the removal of mis- 
understandings. Even if on certain points I have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances so comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wel- 
comed in certain political quarters in India, I would iiige insistently that this is 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity ol India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and 1 would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if diffeicnccs of greater or less signilicance continue to exist. 

We live in diflicult and anxious days. Gicat ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real and immiucufc, iace our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other mcmberB ot the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any countiy in the Empire or in the 
world. At tins grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all parties 
would be not to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lenci their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opj)oi tunitics afforded to her by the war for conceited endeavour. 
The ideals wo have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support in India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is ray hope that in the giave junctuie which wa 
face, India will go forward as a united country in support of a common cause. 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
made in the House of Commons on Febiuaty 0, 1935 ; 

“The position of the Government is this : They stand firmly by the pledge 
contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interpretation put by the Yiceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that ‘the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 was 
made to remove doubts which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. Thcie is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act woids and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the decimation in the Preamble. In saying that 
wo stand by our pledges, I include, of couise, not only idedgcs given to British 
India and to Burma as part of Biitish India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian IStates. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in the ol Lords 

In tho course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18th, October 
1989, Lord Zetland said : 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Geimany. On the outbreak ot the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelming 
feeling of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one of 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de- 
cencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I point- 
ed out in the course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 26, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and communities. 

Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power- 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
some time earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in which 
(koat Britain was involved. Their attitude was further defined tocu early in 
August they took exception to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in puisuance of their obligation to secure 
tho safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of tho Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

Tho particular measure to which exception was taken was the despatch of 
external defence troops from India to Egypt and Aden and Bingapore, This action 
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was taken on the iire.cnt advice of the hif'hcst naval and military auOioiitics* The 
situation, at the time, was such that the possibility of a throat to the safety or 
India, both from west and fioui east, could not be excluded and fiom the miliUiry 
point of view it was essential that the western and eastern appioaches to India 
should be adccpiately del ended. It would eleaily have been the _ hc‘i^t;ht of folly to 
have ji^iven the woild by discaissiou in the lcfe;,islHtnrc advance notice of our military 

dispositions, , , I i, T.- 1 

Nevertheless, both the Vic'croy and I were anxious to lake Icadcis of ])Oliucal 
parties in India into our confidence and our plans were, therefoie, communit^ated 
to the leaders of political parties m the Assembly, included, of course, the Congicss 


party. 

So much for the prccauiionary measures, to wliich exception was subsequently 
taken, I now come to the outbieak of war. For a lonp; time past, the Viccioy 
with my full knowledf^e and approval has been in close touch _ with the most out- 
standing figure on the Indian political stage — Mahatma Gandhi; and here may I 
pause for a moment to pay a pcisonal tribute to Mr. (Gandhi, known to and beloved 
by peoples of India for the readiness, which he has shown not only to interpret 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties with which wo have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This being so, it was natural that immcdiaf,oly on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly accepted and within forty-eight hours ot the decimation of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi lias himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in liis purely pcisonal capacity— for he was not 
authorised to speak for the. Congress— his view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us unconditional support. Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha to consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Koom not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawahailnl Nehru and Mr, Hubhas Bose. 

It was not, however, until September 15, that the resuU of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive Ktatemont, Such a document, 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful pohtical party in India, called 
for the most careful consideration, Your lordslups may study it for yoursolves, for 
you will find it pnuted as an annex to the Viccroy^s statement in the Whito 3’aper 
and it is sullicicnt for my puriiosc at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
the efTect of it was, while condemning uucfiuivocally the ac.tion of the (merman 
Government, to make it clear bcloro they, as a party, detdde to give ns their 
support, they would wish to be infonncd of our war aims and in partic.ular, how 
those aims would apidy to India. 

Meanwliilo, the Working OonmutLco of the next most numerous and powerful 

i iolitioal party in India— the All-Iiidia Muslim Longue, whoso i^rosidcnt, Mr. Jinnah 
lad also been in consultation with tJie Vi<‘oroy— met to take stock of tho situation 
and issued a statement on Hci»teml>or IB, from which it was ai)i>aiont that while 
Muslims, equally witli the Congreas, unhesitatingly condemned aggression, of which 
the Nazi Governmeut had boon guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal political situation a substantial divergence, Jlorc, 
again, 1 need not enter into detail, for die text of this statement also will bo found 
in the White Paiicr. 


The Viceroy has been at pains to aeffuaiut himself fully witJi the views of 
these two organisations by personal disc.tiRHU)n with their leaders. But his consul- 
tations did not stop tlioro, for there were the Lrin(*.cHt who from tlio first have 
thrown their whole weight into tlio scale against aggression and who hail been in 
close eoniaot with tho Viceroy through tho Ghanc'cllur of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was tho National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be soon by 
reference to their statoment pnnte<l in tlio White Paper, had already made their 
attitude towards war plain and bail ofTcreil uneonditional support to Groat Britain. 
And over and above these, them wore tho leaders of otlior communitioB and inlerests 
such as tho Hindu Mahasabho, the Bchcdulcd Castes, Bikhs and Pursces, to mention 
only some of them, who mstantly made it clear that tlicir views and interests 
i^onld not be left out of ai^count in the diseassions tlmt were In progress. 

There ^on, you havo the background of tho Indian picture, what of tho 
taidn {aatTums of the picture itself? They may be sold to be two iu number first. 
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the desiie on the part of all communities to see the overthiow of the menace, 
which oveishadows Europe m particular and the world in general and secondly, 
the desire for self-expression, which takes the foim, in the domain of politics, of 

solf-govor ament on a demociatic basis. But heie theie are qualifications, for there 

is on the pait of minorities insisient demand for saleguaids against consequences 
which, rightly or wiongly, it is feared, might lesult fiom unfettered domination 
of the majoiity. 

And herein is to be found the lOot cause of our difTicultics— difficulties which 
those who arc not buidcned with the responsibility which lests upon His Majesty’s 
Geveinment and the Government of India, may— -and frequently do— discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Goveinmont themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one pait only of the pictiiie, the pioblcm of sclf-goveinmeiit 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the pictuie as a whole, this is far from 

being the case. 1 shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 

1 lesiimc my seat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently dosiiablQ that 
consultations with the Icadcis of public opinion in India, which the Viceroy has 
initiated since the out bi oak of war— I think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided tor by some ^ more definite 
machinery. One means proposed for the achievement of that object^ are set out 
by the Vieoioy m hia statement. Briefly stated, what we have m mind is a broadly 
based consultative body, whose pcisonnel would be diawn by the Viceroy fiom 
panels of individuals nominated by various political parties and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
dehberations, would summon members to attend paiticular meetings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence Avas desirable. 
Buch a b^ody would serve as a ‘liaison’ between the Government and the people 
since it would have imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank cxiiression to its opinions 
on all matters laid before it. These might well include matters which, in times 
of war, it would be inoonveiuent to discuss in a more public manner. 

Buch a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those concerned, 
representing different parties, commiinitieB and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceioy but also with on© another and it would be my hope 
that the association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the diflerences and emphasise the extent of the 
common inter est of all those taking part iu it and of those whom they represent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general character. 
Responsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by_ Parliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later^ that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as there contemplated— that is to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919— was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intention of departing. The purpose of tho Act of 1935 was to provide that 
machinery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-reqnisite to tho attainment by them of their eventual 
goal. Much has been said in disparagment of the measure, yet it should not be 
forgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour on the part of Indians and 
Britons alike and was based on the greatest measiu’o of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status are no more than the bony skeloton of a structure ; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. The constitu- 
tion becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by the two years’ working 
of liie Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, as I feel sure the 
Ministers of to-day, one of whom a little moi‘e than two years ago rejected it as of 
little worth, will bo willing to admit. X believe that similar expenence of the 
working of the federal provisions of the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, when the circumstances 
may well differ markedly from what they are to-day, there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, then His 
Majesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circumstances be very 
willing to enter into consultation with lepresentatives of the several communities, 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in the fiaming of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable* 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death stiuggle to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy m India itself, 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the difficulties in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to woik for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India* 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. You 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. I believe 
that the menace, which now coiifiouts all of ns Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims, 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Can we not, standing shoaUlor to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the coinradeshii) of arms and learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the supremo and imminent peril— ior whaL would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and ot evil emerged victoiious fiom this war— those 
internal and domestic diffeicnccs which liavo hitherto laised such formidable obsta- 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determined to travel. ^ ^ , , . , 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship^ with us 
while presenting a united fiont to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which they will surely fad to achieve 
that unity, which is an cssonf.ial of nationhood of which those wiih vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and mtimato political relationship between the i)C 0 plcs of Great Butain and 
India, 


Lovd Zetland replying to the dahate said that ho would like to associate him* 
self whole-heartedly with the many cxprcssioas of admiration ot the Vic^eroy’s con- 
duct of his high omcc, which bad fallen from so many lips. No man, said I^ord 
Zetland, could have brought to his tusk greater sympathy, greater energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he 
had had to grapple, ^ -r t 

Of course, there can bo no going back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surpriBf3d when 1 heard Lord 
Bankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disyiaraging tcrniH that wo had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Btatus. ^ . 

Barely Lord Bankey who was himself so largely concerned with the framing 
particularly of the Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 must realise that th^e 
things cannot be unduly hurried, that there arc many interests in India, which 
must bo taken into account and I should have thought that the Act of 1935 itself 
showed considerablcndvanoo along the road towards the goal, which wo have set our- 
selves* Lord Saukoy suggostesd that the Premiers of Provinces should be mombexs of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 


I cannot help thinking that Lord Bankoy must have forgotten a little the 
geographical conditions of India. How arc the Prime Ministers of these various 
Royinccs, some of them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them m their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Committee ? 
I do not think, it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the comjiosition of the proposed Committee, some of you h^avo 
spoken as if it were assumed that it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
alL The panels are either going to bo nominated or elected by^ political parties 
themselves and when I said that the Viceroy would invite from time to time mem- 
bers, whose names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the diil^ulty 
like Indhi of always being able to secure the whole of a particular group. There 
be, for eiiample, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual place of 
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iesi<lcncc was the Presidency of hladras. When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course serve on the (’ommittec, but if he Avere in Madras and the Com- 
mittee w^ere oallccl to consider matteis, it would in all piobabilifcy be impossible for 
him to attend. That is Avhy the Ruu^estion is made that the panels should (consti- 
tute a compaiativcly larj^e body ou^ which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to chaw foi disouRwion of a paiUciilar subject. On page nine of the White 
Pajier, the Viceroy says : *T hope m the very near future to enter into consultation 
with political leaclers in connection with this Consultative Group.” 

With iG^aul to its lunetionB, I think j)erliaps the fact has been a little 
OTGilookcd that, the Legislative Assemidy will, of coiuse, continue to be in existence. 
This g;roiip iR not in any sense intended to displai'e the Logislative Assembly, 
where mattcis cun be disdisscd licoly anil openly. 'I'ius is lalhei a group oi people 
repiosciitinii ditleicnt schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into his coiitiilcnce, with whom ho can tiankly and heely discuss matters 
connected with the concluct of the w'ai and war activities and siiiih matters that in 
times of war it might be iiiappiupiuite to discuss in a inoic ])iihlic manner. 

Vicere^fAl Pronouncement Criticised 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

mfahatmd Claiulhi Iha Jallowing statement regarding the Viceroifs 

decluroiitm : 

The Viccrcf'Ml dc^’^alatlon ir piofoundly disapiuunting. It wouhl have been 
liottcr if ti]i(' Ihiiihli ( lovciniiient bntl diiclincd to niuko any declaration whatever. 
'J'lic lung statement made by tho Viccniy Rimidy shows tliat the, old poli(‘y of 
‘diMilo and lule’ in to con tin no Ho fai as I can sec, the Congicss will be no party 
to It, uoi can tho India of Oonuiess conception be a partner with Britain in her 
war with Jloir IJitlor. The Indian declaration slioivs clearly that there m to be no 
democracy lor India, if Britain cun prevent it. Another Eoniul Table Conference 
iB im»mis(‘d at tho end of the War. Like its piedoicssor it is hound to fail, llie 
Congi'oss asked for biead and it has got a stone. What the iutiirc lias in store for 
India, I daic not foretell. J do not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result, 'fho OongrcRB will liavc to po into wLldcrucsss again 
before cumins Btrong and pure ruough to roach its oi)jec.tivo. I have no doubt 
tliat CongrcssmCQ will await the Working Oomuiittee’R dcciHioii. 

Pr. Raj endra Prasad’s SUitemenl 

T)r, Bajendro Prassadf Co 7 i(jresH Prasfdeni tsstiod the follov'iiig statement on 
the Vicerov^s declaration : 

^J'hc Vi(*cioy’H annonneoment is disappointing to the extreme but not at all 
surprising, li-s tragedy is that sympathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britam 
should have been allowed to diRHit>ato leaving behind once again jetsam and flotsam 
of susjmaon and distruHt and ill-fechng. 9 'he Viceroy refers to and confinns tho 
past annouricenicntB regarding tho goal of British polic-y in India and promises a 
Kound Table Oonferonco at tho end of the war aR prclinunary 1.0 the revision of 
the Govennnent of ln<ha Aid, of 10!Jr>. Tho annoiuiccmcnt of 1020 was made imme- 
diately before iJie Lahore OongrcHS whitdi conRhlered it to be so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as to justify a cliangc in the Gongross erned lixing complete indo- 
pondcnco of India as the object of tho Oongross and launching a camiiaign of civil 
aisohcdienco which lasted from 1030-34. Hn Hamuol Tfoare’s statement wan made 
to satisfy people who had iuHiKto<l on tho in(‘OT]>onition of tho goal of Dominion 
Btatus in the Act of 19153, U was not hoped that the reiteration of those very 
announcements whh^h huH been rejeijtod without reserve— although they are now 
made in jiolitc and consolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated tho reception whicli his announcement is likely to get, we have 
had experience of round table conferences, their intcrminalilo^ difleimsions, their 
window-dressing, their reprcflcntativo cdmrsvter and above all their none too conc(^l- 
cd attempt to take advantage of such (hiroreiuum and dciiciencies as exist in this 
country, for most of which the ih'itish Government arc themselves rcBiKDnRibIc. 

liiere is another imporlaiit ajinonncemcnt regarding the formation of a Con- 
sultative Group consisting of representatives elected by the Viceroy from amongst 
a panel nominated by diHcront organisations. Its functiouR, as the ^ name suggests, 
would be consultative* Jt will have no power to come to a decision and will m 
dfoct have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken by 
others* There is no room now left for any one to doubt that British policy remains 
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what; it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
agf^ression is not meant to apply to India* 

Indeed the Prime Minister declaied moic than once that the war aim is pro- 
tection o£ freedom of Euj’opean countries and establisliuient of peace in Europe 
based on status quo* In a war louj»ht for this piiii*osc India can have no interest 
and victory for Britain can only imply continuance ot the present condition not 
only for India but also for other exploited and snijprcssed pooide outbidc Europe. 
India will be false to her interest and untiue to the best interest ot othei suppress- 
ed nationalities if she helps imperialism to stiencthen nsolf. It is still open to 
Briiain to rule without her consent and even expe» t matoiial help foi the conduct 
of war, but Gieat Britain shall not have that spiritual support of India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The annoiiii(*eincnt has eflcc lively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and spiritual sui>poit and war, as now 
appears to every one, has always been a war foi stion^thcnun^ of Butain’s imperial 
position in her possessions. Much advertised hi^h aims are ci ambled into dust at 
the fust touch of reality. I hope that Oonp,reRsmen will await with jiatiencc the 
determination and reply of the Working Committee and coiidnct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 


Azad— Nehru Statement 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad a7id Pandit Jawahailal Nehru issued the 
following statement to the Ptrss : 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with drop regiel* If this is the final 
answer of the British Govcrninent to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge complct(‘ly. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation ot all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement which w'ould have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, dcmociacy or self-determination ; 
no attempt even to jiistily the dragooning of India into tire war without re- 
ference to her being forced to join an advance for objectives which arc not hers. 
These objectives appear clearly liotn the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance ot the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad* 

The “better international system”, to which the British Premier has referred, 
is evidently meant to proseive and stiengtheu this structuie. Apart from this, it 
relates, according to him, to the peoples of Europe and not to Asia or Africa. 
India continues wheie she is ; the colonies remain wheie they are ; impeiialism is 
still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is dilficult to imagine that even the Biitish Government, living as it 
does in an ago that is past and done with, can expect any solf-rcspccUng Indian 
to co-o])erate with it. 

The hand of fuendship the Congress had extended to the British peo])le in 
this hour of world crisis has been spumed by their Govenunent. Ilow far that 
Government lopresents them, it is for them to say, but we have to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

What our next steps should be it would be premature and improper for us to 
say at this stage. That is for the Working Committee to decide ancf the Committee 
is meeting for that purpose soon. The hour is a grave one and requires all our 
united wisdom and courage and discipline and mutual forbearance* Let us bear 
ourselves with dignity and restraint and hold together in the cause of India’s 
freedom* 

Kajagopalacbarlar’s Statement 

Shri C, Bajagopalachariar ^ m a statement on the l^icero\fs declaration said'^ 

It is a deeply disappointing statement. A great and unique occasion has been 
simply thrown away. Instead of a new courage and a new imagination befitting 
the great crisis which Britain and the world are pasbing through, a courage and an 
imagination that would have found its shape in a bold step and a few simple words 
which would have gone straight to the heart of the Iiuliau nation, we have flung at 
us a language and an attitude all loo familiar and in this crisis inappropriate and 
most unfortunate. 

It is not the way of dealing with a groat and ancient country and a great 
organisation who were eager to help, if that help were appreciate and could be 
made free and honourable* Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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greater constructive imagination and greater wisdom may mark Britain’s efforts in 
other phases of this war, than have been shown in this affair Avith the Indian 
National Congress, 

Mrs. Naidu*s Statement 

Mrs* Safojmt Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal P 7 onour cement sa?d 

Our inteiiial disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a idausible sermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international ciisis it would have been an act oi wisdom not to expose so 
clearly and cruelly the fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 
policies. . . 

The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of gieat Biatcsmanship is 
woefully lack'ng in the response to India's demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate aiid ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti- 
cularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, 1 may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 
offer of friendly co-oijciatiou in the common and dearly ini/cd cause of democracy 
and freedom ol the woild. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together m fiuitlul 
comradcvship rather than move apart in a spurt of conllict and bittoiness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at Wardha. (rice p* 23G) 

India Debate in the House of Commons 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
20th. October 1039, Mr. Wedgwood Hem (Labour, Manchester, Gorton) said, “My 
purpose is to offer some words on the White PaiJOi and the Viceroy’s statement and. 
in particular, to see, if by a debate, we might make some contribution to the prev- 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the conduct of the War, If wo criticise 
the CJovcinment’s policy, it must be remembered that the overriding consideration 
in tlio mind of every momlior ib how we can contnbute to the successful issue of 
this War. Therefore, if 1 say anything critical, I say it with that always iii miud. 

I think It IS a pity that a do(‘uraoiit of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the Oiqxisition or, so lar as I know, with the 
Leader of the Libeial CpposiUou ciliicr. In 1(^20 when the J^abour CJovcrnmeiit 
prepared a similar statement, I myself sent it by air to Mr. Baldwin in Franco 
ana discussed it with Lord Itcading. I think that such a thing is desiiable, 
because in different parties we have different angles from which wo look on the 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the While Paper and there arc the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. It has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, but is followed by 
something very insignificant. 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions fi'om Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What uio your War aims V 

The second question is ‘If they are to secure freedom, then are wo to share 
in that freedom V 

Those are the two quoBtioiis to be answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the partici])ation of India in 

the War is no small matter- The contribution of India in the last Wai“ was 

massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of tlioir order showed 
then, as they are showing now, their loyalty to Kiiig-Empcror, The martial 

qualities of the Muslim forces has never been iu doubt and remember that the 
liloslcms can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Powers, Iraq, EgTpt and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1018, I find that India (»ont.ributed 
in money over 14G millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
in stores, eighty millions. Bno put her ships at the sorvieo of the British Navy 

and iu audition, over one million Indians went to the front. In addition to this 
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mateiial aid, we had the moial sui'»port o£ the c^rcalest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a chamiJiou of the cause 
for which wc are now fif>htinp,. 

Indians now say “We have gone into the War and we were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from Septemboi 0 possibly beloro 
India was the target and m justice to the Viceroy and pet haps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Tieaty, Germany might have gone fiom Beilin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. It had to be stopped. We in Loudon do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians m Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, wc have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he had a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was sateguaided. One of Uic minor benolKs we get 
from the sufferings connected with the picsent cmcrgeiify is a little growth of 
sympathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade of oiders which come from 
the vote office of the House of Commons, day after day, mves us Home idea of 
what It means to be under regulations and subject to laws in which wc have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of buieauc- 
rats. India lives under this lulo continuously. 

But the main facts are these * “India was in danger nud is in danger and 
morally there could not he any wider divergence than exists between the pliilosophy 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal ol the British 
policy in India ? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of unnectssHaiy contusion has 
arisen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Dominion Status is obscuie 
and out of date, I do not agiee. The declaration of 10J9 which is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Cou- 
ferenoo of 1926. In that Imperial Oonfoiencc, the meanings of words, ‘Domiuioa 
Status’ were set out by a master of clear statement— Lord nalfour.” 

After quoting Balfoui’s statement, Mr. Bonn continued, know of no definition 
that would better satisfy the demands put foiwardby tho patiiots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of 3026 and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment ol 1929, by Lord Irwm and again confiimed in the White I’apei* Some people 
say why you did not put that m the Act of 1035. What is material is what is the 
trend of British policy and as to that we can all speak from our personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken place. I am so deeply impressed with what has 
happened in my own life-timo that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
doubts which exists m Indian minds as to what our goal is. 

Mr, Benn who was at times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towaids freedom. Ho was understood to say there had 
sometimes been opposition by certain interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there had always been an aoccptanco of change and after 
that, always success and success came, then, that policy was agreed as tho policy of 
this Commonwealth, 

Thero^ had been notable instances of this in Ti eland and in South Africa. 
Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for Iicland was opposed by tho Conservative Party, 
but Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922, On that basis, Eire stood today by her own fieo will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice raised in criticism. 

Be did not know what more freedom could bo enjoyed than that, but tho 
case of South Afric‘a was even inoie striking. There was the Boer War, “a costly 
and foolish endeavour opposed by everybody of good sense”. 

One of the first things ho remembered when ho entered the Ifouso in 1000 
was a youthful Under- Becrotary ex]>laining to tlio House tho terms of tho 
Transvaal constitution. Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Opposition who denounced the constitu- 
tion and desiu'ibcd it as ‘an experiment, the most reckless oxjierimont ever tried’. 
He was replied to— 'I am quoting from tlio official rcoorct-by Bir Campbell 
Bannerman who declared that the speech just made was one of tho most ‘unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’. 

Still r^erring to the debate on Transvaal confltitution, Mr. Bonn mentioned 
the fipee<m by another OppORition speaker who asked whether wo could trust anyone 
asked if it would be possible to trust General Bmuts. 

, This ™ very man Smuts who prought South Africa in on tho side of 
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Britain in the War and that is the rule which ])a8t history shows to be the basis of 
the policy undeilining the constriiciion ot the British Commonwealth, I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same load. II yon aie asking India to make 
saciifiees which she is being asked to make, surely she is entitled to bo assuied 
that the cause for which this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be icmembcrcd that we stand at the bar of woild opinion. It is up 
to prove beiore the world that we are sinceie in the pioiessions wc make. 

Loid Linlithgow had made piacLn*al suggestions. He suggests that in ortler 
that Indian public opinion and clToitB should 1)6 associated with the Govcinment in 
the couise of the War, Princes and major political paities bliould nominate candidates 
from whom he would select advisois. 

That may be good or it may be a worthless olTcr, It is im])ossiblc to say. It 
may be no moie tlian a committee to oigaiuse a leie or it may lie something of 
real authoiity and partnership. Tl it is the tiist, then Indian leaders hare a light 
to reject it, but if it is the second tlien 1 tlnnk they should consider it. 

I believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the iiowci to nominate 
Mmistcis without poittoho. It is not ]» 0 Hsiblc that nicnibcis ot these j»aneJ8 
forwaicl by the raaior inloiCBl in India should foim the (or]is Jrom which the 
Yicoioy (ould select. 1 do not Know, Init I am anxious that nothing should happen 
now belween us and India to liindci the coiidnct of this iightcous war. 

Tlicio was the question^ of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 

has been postponed. 1 behove it is five years since there has been any election to 

the Central IjCgishiture. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, “If there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what 1 believe to be India’s keen moial intciest on the side of the Allies and 
this country. Prom the Indian side there rs the danger that any makeshift might 
perhaps lie an obstacle to greater and more impoitant fundamental cJiungcs later. 

Mr. Bonn referred to the selling up in Xjondon of an impciial war cabinet 

and sail! “if you are going to have Prime Ministeis from the Dominions m London 

you should have rep rosea 1 all ves of Ih'inces and otheis hcie in Jjondon so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct ol the war. In this suggestion and 
especially in tlio first siiggcstioii put forward by the Vi(‘croy I think it is nossiblc 
tluit we may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and oioaiier 
association.” 

With regard to the amendment of the IDT) Act Mr, Benn said : “That is 
admitted to bo necessary by the Viceroy ui the White Paper and it is far the 
most important thing, Jt is suggested in the While ]’ape*r that nothing could be 
done in this matter until after war That no legislation could be passed in this 
bouse until after the war I agree. Mr. (Jaiidlu says so and X agice. But we have 
before our eyes the example of 3017 when iu the muldlo of the war Mi, Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for tire Act of 1910, 

When you read those reports you would see iu the introduction that the 

f rescnce of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s part in the war, 
ndeed the presence of the Commission in India did a great <lenl to stimulate Iiulia’e 
support which wo sorely needed ; iu preparation ail these things aie iiamstaking 
and difficult but necessary. Wo ourselvcfl have to do some very liard thinking 
but here 1 would qnolo the proverb with which I am sure Wir f^amucl II care 
will agree and which I might ofie^ to ISir John Anderson also “fine words butter 
no parsni}).” Wo have to decide where we stand and how far we arc prepared 
to go and what we are willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India. 

Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said : “The ciucstion of defence in 
India does not stand where it did m 3030. We need the maximum of efTorfc that 
India can make. Wo have imiiroved it hy an enlarged contribution that is or 
will bo forthcoming as a result of the ChaiJield Committee's report. We will not 
get the maximum contribution unless Indian rcsjionsilnlity and goodwill is hebind 
It. Finally it must not be supposed that India is not alfected by decision on 
foreign auairs made in this house* This was csi^ccially the case regarding policy 
iu the Far East. If there were some way in which her oi»inion could bo given 
weight, 1 feel sure tliat it would add clearly to the strength of our foreign i>olioy, 
Mr. Bonn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating ; “India 
is not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
some have solved the problem and some have not. Canada has solved hers and 
Houth Africa has solved the racial problem, I look forward to the day when we 
iduvU see a United Ireland. Iu the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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India has a minoniy problem* T should say. thcicforo, that when the conference 
comes, the Hindu-Moslem pioldem must be solved by India itself.^ We require a 
conference truly representative of all India. I think it. ini^ht meet in India and 
the task of any delegation we sent there should be in broad tornis to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to tho deadlock 
in India, Mr. Benn said that it was a very serious thing for iis and added : We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of scU-Government in India 
rs extremely damaging to out picstigo and I hope the (Ttovernment is fully conscious 
that it rs necessary to make an clToxb to end that deadlo(‘k. Also it is a problem 
for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with many European states. You 
have Congress Ministries and you have (ilovornois. The Goveinor has many sale- 
guards. Two years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries they 
hesitated because they wanted assniancc against safe-guards being used No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used. They were pajier safe- 
guards. The conforeiico of Responsible Govcuunent induced a sense of rcsiiousibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guaids. 

Continuing Mr. Bonn said Indian leaders in these Provinces have set in motion 
policies and schemes in harmony with the spirit ofc their own people. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to (iontiuue in their 
responsibility. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent thorn to 
discharge those duties it is a veiy serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Gicat Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and we describe them as the defence of oui interests 
I think that is not only foolish hut untrue. We care about our luLeresls but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what it is. We are defending freedom for om solves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indians hate— bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination or race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to ier own ideals but fight against it ? 

It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
a partial statement. She is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. T think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Nazi prisons. I think of millions of Poles, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not behove that leaders of Indian opinion can forget 
that ideal. 

Sir Samuisl Hoabe^s SrEEcn 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very aflcn confronted each other in tho field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagiecd and very stiongly disagreed. To- 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than sUmulatc bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on whi(ih wc have agreed. I very 
well remember one of thorn when ho and 1 some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord ‘rwiii from criticism of those who said ho ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Benn and 1 took the view and 
I believe we take it still, that when political opponents meet, it is better not to 
regard Government as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare outer, 1 am 
sure that he and I are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders of the principal parties concernefl, even most extreme 
leaders— even my fellow old Harrovian Pandit Nehru. Let mo say in passing what 
remarkable institution must bo my old school which m the course of a single 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru and the present 
First Lord of Admiralty. I must not bo drawn aside into meditations upon old 
school tie but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to tho eloquent, 
sympathetic and helpful speech to which wo have just liskmed. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and J lust took part in these Indian debates, 
many events of staggering importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us ; hopes have been frustrated ) disUlusionraont has been common ; 
^ has triumphed in many parte of the habitable globe, ft has been a black 
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picture but black as that picture has been, there have at any rate been some bright 
cornels. There has been India. In the world of tumult, there has been this great 
sub-continent o£ 350 million souls at peace within its boiindaucs. At a time when 
demociacies weie being destroyed in Europe, sve have scon eleven great demo- 
cratic Governments come into being in India and ]oin their iorecs with democratic 
pcoidcs of the world. This ought Buicly to be grounds lor gicat satisfaction to 
every member ot the House. 

Four ycais ago, theie were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govern- 
ment vould 1)G a lailiue. They asked us over and over airain in the long Indian 
debates; ‘Will these Governments be able to maintain their stability ? Will they 
be able to control their li nances ? Will they be aide, most important of all, to 
maintain law and oidcr lor millions oi human beings to whom they will be res- 
ponsible ? T am glad to tliink that if some ol our hop(*s \reio diii)es at any rate 
most of our Icais would have pi oved to be liais and that to-day wc can (daini that 
in a world in which tlu'ic have been a gieat many constitnUonal clashes in iccont 
years there stands nut this gieab constitutional siiccths ol ProMiicial Autonomy in 
India, It was with this baLkgioiiiid ol the Indian achievement that on Sciitembcr 3 
ot this ycai, India and the IJiitish Commonwealth ol Nations were faced wnth war. 
The cnsis found India united in its determination to resist brute forc^ and in the 
realisation that dangei was a common danger threatiMung every part of the British 
Commonwealth oL nations. It was in lace of this unify that the Viceroy who, 
dunng Urn whole com sc of his <-aiecr in India and dining many yoais that he was 
occupied in the Joint Helcct Committee in this countiy, showed whole-hearted 
and fiiiiccio desire for Indian good-will and co-opeiation. It was at this moment 
that he took the steps with l.hc object of availing liiiiiself to the full of this united 
feeling m India and this common purpose that should haul India and the lest 
of the countries of the British Common w'calth of Nations. 

As Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with Die leaders of Indian opinion and as a result of those in (ci news he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature oi a pledge. Jt was a clear 
and definite fitatemont that, at tho end of the war, there would be a conahleration 
of the (‘onstitiitional problem in (be light of the e.xiienenco of leecnt years. Second- 
ly, witli a view to availing himself of Iiuliiiu advice and with the intention of liring- 
iiig Indian leaders within his confidence, he siijigusteil that a Oonsultativo (Joiu- 
mittee should bo formed to discus.s with him many pioblemn aiising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most c^onstiint contact witli the trend 
of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these jiroposals, I'he proposal regarding tho 
Consuliativo Gommittec was made witli the lull dcsiie to obtain tho grcttt.cst possii>lo 
co-operation with the principal bodies of Indian publu? oiunion. The Gongrcfis' ad- 
mittedly tho greatest party in India, rejected it. Noii-Oongress Iiulm, representing, 
many millioiiB of Indians substantially tt<Te])tcd it. It may he asked, wouhl it not 
have been iiossiblo for the Vi(*oroy to have gone further anil made some kind of 
pioiioaal that would have avoided tliis division of opinion bet.wccn Congress and 
noii-Omigrcss India ? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I would invite the attention of the i louse. If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must lecall to theii minds some of the most important 
disimssions that took place over the (Government oi India Act. They centered 
round tho rilcdge of J>omiiiU)n Status and the aim of tJic Indian pon<*y. These 
pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn 1ms stikl, wore icpcatod time after time. They 
were reaffirmed in very precise terras in the speech with winch I introduoctl Uio 
second reading of tho Government of India Bill. I made it (dear, and 1 make 
it clear again to-day, tliat we stood by Lord Irwin's pledge and that when wo 
spoke of l)om inion Status, wo immnt what we said ami did not mam some 
system of Oovernmeut that doiirived India of full status of ccfuality with the other 
members of tho Britisli (Jmnmon wealth* 

There arc no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to think. 
Tho Dominion Status that wo contemplated was Dominion Status which has hcon 
described by Mr. Wedgwood Benn— Dominion Htatus of 1926. I went on to state 
that Dominion status is not a prise that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of tho facts that actually exist, As soon as those facts exist m India 
—•and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there are difiicnitios m the way they are not of our making. They 
are inherent in the many divisions between the classes and communities iu the 
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p^Toafc snb-conLincnt. It miifii be the aim of Indian s themselves to remove these 
divisions just as it should be our aim to help Tiulians in then* task. So fai are we 
fiom wishino: to divide and };o^crn that we leti^aid those divisions as a calamity anil 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them We have shown oiu good laith in the 
mat-tcr. Wo showed it when wo made the Communal Awaid At that time, 
supposing wo had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said, 
‘Settle your own communal difrcienccs fiist. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advant‘e.’ We did not take that couise but at great nsk 
to ourselves and in the face o£ much ciiUcism we made the Communal Awaid 
without which Piovincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But 111 spite of onr Award, these divisions si ill exist and until they are 
removed, we have responsibilities to the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That 
was our position in 30115 and it ia our ])osition to-day. Wo wish to see these 
divisions removed but we aliall never get them removed, if wo hliiit our eyes to 
their existence and retnse to admit that they aie theie. It is these divisions that 
have made so diincult the task ot Betting up rcs]mnsible Covet nraent at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All Iiuha TTcderation. 

The Princes are afiaid of domination by British India, the Moslems aic firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majoiity at the Centie. The Dcpiesscd classes and other 
minoiities genuinely believe that responsible Government, moaning a Government 
dcpcnilcut on the ihiulu Ma]onty, will sacrifice tlieir interests. Those anxieties 
still exist. J wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is im])oshible for the 
Government to accept the demand lor immediate and lull rcsponhibility at the 
Centre on a particular date. 

If we did so, we should be false to the pledges that time ^ after time we have 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims, other minonlics and the Earo])oaii 
community, It may ho said, supposing that full and immediate lespoiisibility 
at the Centro is irapossiblc, aic there not other stops that could be taken to show 
our good faith and to make clear to India tliat that goal is just as much in our 
minds to-day as it was when we made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and I will 
try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think he held that wo are 
contcmplatuig in the near future an Impciial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more tlian a single representative. At presout 
there 18 no' intention to set up an Imperial War Caliiuet of tliat kind. If and 
when the time comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will be given extremely careful attention. 

Next ho spoke on the piojcct that has been discusseil moio than once before, 
ne asked : Would it not be posRiblc to introdu(*,e into the Viceroy’s Council 
political leadois who would hold portfolios in cciliiin of the great Departments ? 
As I have said, this is not a now i>roposah 1 remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Scloci Committee. 

X think the loadoi of the oppobition himself made it at one time. Wo went 
fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by corlam 
difliculties in the way of its adoption. I do not enumerate those aifIDulfcics 
to-mghl. 

I wish to close no door *, 1 wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the Government of India Act. I agree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Bonn said as to the impossibility of having constiUitionul icfoim by stages in 
wartime or contemplating another Crovernment of India Act when wo are in the 
throes of this torriDlo struggle. I do not elaborate the difrumltlcs that are inherent 
in a fluggestion of this kind. , ^ 

Ho knows them as well ns I do. But so far as the British Government are 
concerned, we see no reason why provided that dillicultics aro reraorabered, this 
proposal should not l)o very carcluUy considorod. 

The second of the Viceroy’s pi'oposals was the proposal of tlio Oonsultativo 
Oommittee. As Mr. Wedgwood Beim said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it may he an attempt to obtain real co-oporation. , , , 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Oommilteo means notliing ; that it is merely a device for the purpose 
of postponing constitutional advance. The rrincos and the Moslems and other 
parties do not tak$ this view^ They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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value to India and that, if it is set up, it will prove to be a further step towards 
and not away from responsible Government* 

I feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal* Let them and other political leaders oleai up any doubts that they have 
as to the scope of its woiking and personnel that would be members of it* If they 
do, I believe they will find that it is the definite intention ot the Viceioy to take 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many pioblems that aiise out of the 
conduct of the wai and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
diflcxent parties and commumticB in Liitish India and Indian India meet to discuss 
these manifold questions, their advice will cany the gicatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and perhaps, even more impoitant, that thou meetings by 
bringuig together diveigont intciests vmU mateiialiy hcl]) to provide that basis of 
agiecmcnt among Induins themselves which is essential to svitt constitutional 
advance. I belie\e that the gicat possibililics of consultation of this kind have not been 
sufficiently a])preiiiitod. II they aie fully used -and 1 give an undeitaking that the 
Viceioy IS anxious In niiike the tullcst use ot them— they may well inove lo be the 
bridge that is needed lo cany Iiiiliiiiis o\cr the gicat divide of communal bittciness 
that at ])iescnt staiuU c-lneliy in the way of constitutional advance. If it be the 
case that these waitmie meetings wull make easier constitutional discussions that 
will take plui e ailer the war, what a calaunty it would be, if for some leason or 
other, they wcic not started. 

IMr. Wedgw'oud Beiin spoke of Ihe discussions that took i>lacG in the last war 
on the subject of the coustitution. He mentioned the Montagu-Ohelmsford discussions 
and asked whether it would lie ijossiblc for dibcussions of that kind to take place m 
the course of this wai. f do not wish to gi\e a final answer l)ut 1 would point out 
that 111 certain resjiects the situation to-day diffcis a good deal from the situation 
at the time oi tlio Montagu-Ohelmsford discussions. 'I'he issues had not then become 
so bitter as they have to-day* 1 am thinking more particularly of the communal 
issue* Further, at any ral.e at the begumiug of a war, it seems lo me impossible 
foi discussions of that kind to take place. The Montagu Ohclmsford discussions 
only took jilacc, I think, three years after the beginning of the last war. As I have 
said, however, f would rather not give a final answer to-night on a jioint of that 
kind. Noi indeed would I give a final answer on another question Mr. Wedgwood 
Bcnii has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in India. At any 
rate, at the beginning of a war a general cleid.ion would seem to mo to be almost 
inii) 0 ssiblc. In India, ollicials arc working night and day on war work. Moreover, 
there would be the fact that coinmimal feelings would, J am sure, be very much 
aroused m an election and while again T do not want to dogmatise and use teims 
like *‘ncver’* and “iii no ciicumstances”, I would say that as things are to-day, a 
general election to tlieOciUral legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation. The Viceroy has not 
tied himself down to the exact methods of this consultation. It is essentially a 
question to bo settled between him and the political leaders. I am able to state 
that lie is ready lo discuss the method and details with the leaders and he proposes 
without delay to send invitations to meet him for these discussions. Until these 
and other discussions take idaoc, L claim that it would ]>e a blunder of the 
fiiflt magnitude to take uj) an irrevocable position. Let the Indian leaders weigh 
these pOBsiiiilitios. Let Llicm meet and discuss them once again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder once again uiion the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of diroot and immediate responsibility at the Centre. 
I hope I will convince the irouso that in Uie present ciroumstances, it is impossible 
to accept an alternative ot that kind. I come to another alternative and 1 would 
ask the Indian lenders seriously once again to jionder upon it. I wish, indeed, that 
1 had not to make any roforenoe to it at all. It is the alternative of non -cooperation, 
an alternative under which tlio Indiiui Congress goes its own way and the Biitish 
(l-ovornmont and the minority commuidticH in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, we should have no choice. The King-Eraperor’s Government must bo carried 
on and it would bo carried on with ellicieucy, with strengl-h and with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar eircymstanecs, would give the Viceroy our 
full support. But let every man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contemplate 
the waste that such a chapter of non-co-oiieratlon would mean. There would bo a 
waste of all our constitutional efforts with these many years of Round Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this House. TTiere would be 
the waste of all the efibrt we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
fil 
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non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towaids the solution of these great problems 

When I went to the India Offico, I found non-co-operation in full blast. 
During four years that I was the Secietavy of ir^tiib', like Mr. W(jdgwood Bonn who 
was my predecessor, almost my sole ellort was to bring the Biitisli anil the Indians 
together and to put an end to this chapter ofc wasted eirurt und miserable contioversy. 
I hoped that when the Act come into toree, this chaptei wouhl be brought to 
an eud. But it is here now in the face of the gieatesfc cnsis that has ever 
confronted the wodd, a crisis in which our dangci is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our detei mination to set up a new and lioUcr^ order in the wodd 
is as gieat as India’s and India’s is as great as ouis. Thoie is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which wc shall be wrangling nith each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 
quarteis in India that the Biitish Goveinmeni is scaiehing foi a conjrnd.. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the ])ower I have, '’i'hc British Oovornmeiit wants 
co-operatioii and not conflict, the Butish Ooveinmcnt wants lo see tlio aim of its 
policy achieved and eoiulitions rcali.sod in which India can take its tuio place in 
the British Commonwealth of free ]>co]'les. Nim-co-oi>oialion may put the <dock 
back for yeais. Whether its pr()motei.s desire it or not, non-eo-('pcration loads to 
Civil Disohediciico, to bleaches ol Law and Order and lo a vicious cinde of not 
and iciiression Iroin which wc had hoped to have esca]icd for even Until tlicso 
things actually happen, I will not believe that they aic going to happen. I shall 
continue to bdiovc that when these gioat peoples of oiir own and the peoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspncd with a common ideal, nou- 
co-oiieration ot any largo fieciion of a community would ]>o a calamity and futility 
of the fiist magnitude. Millions oi Indians in UriUsli ami in the Whites agree 
with this view. They wish to co-opeiatc with us just as much as wo wisli to work 
with them. And tlio Congress iiarty itself— I quote words of Mr. Claiullu spoken 
three days ago, ‘wanted to help Biitain by giving her moral support, which was 
its siieciality. The Congress would not give tins unless it was clear that Britain’s 
molality was wholly soiuid.’ 

I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
sincerity, we have started India on the greatest constitutional experiment that tlie 
woild had ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. \Vq 
believe that our mission in the world is not to govern other people but to helj) 
other people to govern themselves. It was in this sjiirit that Parliament passed 
a series of great acts winch gave the dominions then free constitution, ft was in 
this spirit that we passed the Govern meat of India Act of 10115 and under which, 
of OUT own free will, we transfeiml wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
is in this spiiit that we intend to adrainmtci the ac,t and during the war to do 
our utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its lull achievement, 
And when the war ends, and oiuls victoriously us a lesult ol the Empire’s united 
eflbi’ts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional (lillicullioB that 
have emerged in the exjiericnce of recent years. Non-co-oi)oration and non-co- 
operation alone will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of us who have 
devoted years of our lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to onrselves, for those of us who are thnllocl by the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation, for those ot us who arc proud of the common effort that Indians and 
wo have made to give India a unique ])osilioa in tho c.ontincnt of Asia, anotlicr 
chaiiter of strife, controversy and non-co-operation would c.omc as a great human 
tragedy, f^'uch a broach in the common front wonUl bo a rcpiuhation at one of 
the gravest moineuls in tho world's history of tho call to lioth of us to resist the 
aggressor, to fight brute force and to build up a new better or<lor in the worhl in 
which wo and Indians can go about our lawful vocations without the peril that now 
walks by day and night in so many parts of this suflcnng world. 

It was not— r quote tho Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12— with 
any vindichvo purpose that we embarked on tho war but simply in defence of 
freedom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy^ tho peaceful existence of great Britain, tho Dominions, India, tho rest 
of the British Empire, France and indeed of all freedom lovinp nations. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may bo brought 
to a oonoluBion, the world will not be the same world that we have known before. 
Looking to the future we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
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every field of men’s thou^lit and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be m opeiation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a great part to play, peihaps in aiea the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great pait also m the Biitish commonwealth of nations, for 
it will be an outward and visible sign that with us theie is no lacial discrimination. 
It has a great part also to play in the woild at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations fiom which war has for geneiations been 
banished and the rule of law and justice fiimly set. With this gieat hoj^e before 
us, let ns once and foi all abandon the banen paths of non-co-opeiation and 
help each other to win the wai and to win peace and in this double victory to 
take steps towaids the fruition of India’s hopes. 

Statements on Sir Hoare’s Declaration 
(1) Mahatma CUndui’s Statement 

I have read Sir Samuol TFoare’s spcc(‘h with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory lone belimd it. It makes it, therefore, crabaLiassiug for 
me to produce what may appear to be a jaiiiiig note. But even as he speaks 
fiom a sensG of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagination the light to SGceile liom the Comm on wealth ? I like the declara- 
tion that the Biitish have shed impenalistic ambition* Will he allow the people 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 
If it is, the pioof of it should bo forthcoming even before India is statutority 
declared independent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronoun cement made by Sii Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian opinion but a 
dc(daration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show (.hat there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whoso lights can be endangered by India 
becoming indeiicudent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not able to take care of itscU. 1 observe that Sir Samuel 
Jloarc has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minoiities. But 
the protection of minorities, whatever they arc, is common cause between the 
13riti8h Govcnimcut nnil the CougresH. I would like the British Government to 
remember that there is every pros]>ect of Congress India, to use Hir fc^amuel’s 
phrase, licmp; a hopeless rainoiity. I like Bir Samuel’s division of India into 
OongTCSS and non-Oongress. And if non-Congress India contains not merely the 
Princes but the people of PrinoeH’ India, all l.he Mussalmans, all those who mifjht 
be represented by the Hindu Mahasablia and others who refuse to bo classilied 
as part of Congress India, it is Congress India which will be in danger of a 
non-Congress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its position even 
though it may represent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but 
largely by its own will. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that the present British 
policy is to be judged in the moral scales suggested by me. I venture to suggest 
that if Hir Bamuel’s speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Bir Samuel has laughed at non- 
cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am convinced that it is not as barren as ho 
thinks. It has proved its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so 
again if the Congress remains truly nou-violent, as I hoi>c it will. The Congress 
decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts both the Congress and the British 
Government on their triah Nothing but good will come out of it if both will play 

game. 

Bajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Interviewed on the Bouse of Commons debate on India, Bahu Bajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President said ; 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Iloare’s 
speech in the House of Commons and it is hardly necessary for me to say much 
more. Because we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 
a clear declaration of the British aims and application of them^ We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot be piomised that freedom and democracy, because we 
have our own internal diffeiences. The problem of the }notc(‘Lioii ot minonties has 
been biou^ht out as a diiliculty in the way of Iiului’s advance to ii’ccdom. I do 
not Ignore or minimise it. Dut may 1 ask when has tlie RiiliHh Government 
offered to Indians that ifc will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
course, the minoiitics will fiame foi themselves. 

Let the British Government thiow on Indians the responsibility of producing 
an agreed constitiiLion without any interference fiom outside and promise to give 
statutory effc(d to it when pi educed. That wall be a genuine offer. Without it, 
all talk of proteotion of minorities looks like an excuse i'oi i)orpetaatiiig the ‘status 
quo.^ The mention ot Europeans as a miiionty recalls the discussions loi safeguar- 
ding British interests. Indians should not lie blamed il they icgard the plea in 
favour of minonties as a scieen for protecting British iuten^sts. 

The Congress insists on a charter of indciiciulcucc to be funned by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on luaveisal fianchisc Ihit those 
who are prepared to accept dominion status may well a^^k— is ilomiiiioii status of 
392G mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or somcihiiig different Irom what 
IS provided by the Statute of Wcstminstei 1 Why has he fought shy of men- 
tioning the Statute of Westminster ? 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Iloare, there is ch-ar intention 
not to give full responsible government— not to speak ol iudo])cn(lcn(*c to India 
even at the end ot the war. Let the British Go\tMMimuut iv'aliso that Iitdia is not 
to be satisfied by a promise of giadnal advance stages. She wants full freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 

Indian Debate in Doase of Lords 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the War S'lluathm and India* 

In the House of Lords, on the 2nd. November 10J50 Lord Samuel after 
dealing with the war situation and M. Molotov’s speech said, J now return to the 
subject of India on whi<*h many must feel grave concern. Q'lic mat.ter has been 
discussed fully in the House of Oommons and I trust this House will think it 
not inappropriate that it should be discussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarrass the Government in the dilficult negotiations in 
which they are engaged. On the contrary, some observations made here may oven 
be of assistance. Lord Samuel added, it is desirable to emphasise not only on 
matters whereon there have been disagreements between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the one hand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to pomt out points of agreement whnih aie numerous and 
important. 

In the first place, on the supreme issue of the moment— opposition to 
Hitlerism— there is complete agreement between Indian o])iuioii and the views m 
this country. If India thought that m this war wo arc wrong on merits and if Ihcir 
sympathies were with our opponenis then, indeed, it would be a most gra^o 
matter. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very aiititliesis of Hinduism 
with its creed of non-violence, The only resemblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and Indian opinion 
recognises that and it is unanimous in tlic detestation of the underlying ideas of 
the Nazi creed. On the merits of the great issue before the worhl India is as 
whole-heart»edly with this countJ 7 as Australia and New i^caland, and as Canada 
has been so strikingly shown to be fiy the elections in (luclice. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Status, and 

the disagreement is as to when and how. Questions are raised now from the 

Indian side whether Dominion Status is adeqimt.c. 

There was general agreement on the prim‘ii>lc of federation for India. I 
journeyed through India for some months last year and found tliat while la no 
quarters were the Federal proposals in the Acjt of RKJb apiu'oved in nil particulars 
and were opposed on important points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for India with the Central Cjovcinmeiit resting on Uie representation 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, and I think stud in public, ‘Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

Bo while there is general agreement in principle on this irai>ortant matter there 

U division as to form and powers to bo embodied in tho Federal Constitution. 

JSext, there is agreement between the British Government and the (Congress as 
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to the need for carefully provided pisticc for niinonty communities. The Congress 
recognises that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside, 
but one which icquiies to be patiently settled. 

There is agi cement with respect to the Provincial Goveinmeni. Almost 
eveiywheic I found people concurred that the provincial constitutions have been 
W'Oiking with success. The Biitish Goveinois of ]>rovinces may not approve all 
that has ])cen done, but they have no leason to complam ol the gencial attitude 
of theii Mini&tiics. '’J’he sale-guaids inserted, because of the tear of chaos in the 
provinces, have never had to be employed and the Viccioy, in the White Paper 
recently published, pays a waim Ixibute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministnes themselves had no cause to complain of 
the Goveinois and I heard when T was there no woid fiom any quarter that theie 
has been any iinpropei inleifoionce with the woikiiig of tlie constitutions in the 
piovinces, so that llieie is over a large sphere broail basis of agieomcnt. 

The com] >1 amt is made by the Con gi ess that while the Biitish Government 
agree to Poiiiinion tStatiis in princi}4e, they lake no steps to give effect to or 
implement it in jumticc. Bir Bamiicl lloaie Las said that ])lc(lges had been made 
lime alter time that Dominion Stal.us was the aim of the Indian ])olicy. The 
Viceroy, in the White J’apcr, says we are woikmg to the end that India may 
attain her due place amongst the great Dominions and ho quotes this statement. 
‘1’ho natuial issue of tlie Indian progress is the attainment of Dominion Status,’ 
The aim— tlie issue— is almost something in the future. The last quotation was 
fiom a statement made by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 1921)— ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and this policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact cairied into effect and Indian political leaders sec the best 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the i>hase of struggle. 

I may bo iicrmitted \o use the familiar quotation, ‘man never is but always 
to bo blessed.’ It is like some mountain climber who secs what he takes to bo 
the summit before him and when he reaches the top of the ridge after much effort 
secs that the summit lies farther beyond, and again when he struggles on to a 
furthei rulgo the goal is still out of his giasp. 

The Government say that if only Indians could agree among thcrasolves on 
the outstanding questions as between the comniiiiiities and between the Congress 
party and the Btates, at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that 111 substance moans that Moslems aie to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Btatus. Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They are 
rather apinehcnsivc of the pOBsililo results of federation and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It is natuial for them to say to tho Hindus, ‘Unless you 
can concede all we want, wc will refuse an agreement and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce Dominion Status’. 

Consequently the present policy of His Majesty’s Government leads to the 
conclusion that tlie final decision is left with the Moslems, tliat would mean one- 
fourth of tho population of India is to decide the future oi India rather than thiee- 
fourth. Buch a situation may easily become a permanent deadlock and it is not 
surpnsiiig that the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 

All of us in this House, I think, understand tho Moslem position and sym- 
pathise with that. Undoubtedly Great Britain has duties towards Moslems of India. 
We cannot wash our hands of the question and say that their future is no concern 
of ours. And it is the case that frkdion is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. Wh<*n I was there last year I was told by almost everyone that in 
most ])laces friction was worse in recent years between Moslems and Hindus than 
cailier. That is not so everywhere. In great Btates like Hyderabad and Mysore 
tho question is quiescent, tlianks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes and their 
able ministers, but over greater part of India it is almost chronic sometimes acute 
and dangerous. TJio minorities must bo i>rotcct(Kl in their rights, and if the 
miuoriiicB have rights, so also have tlie majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of dcmo<‘racy in countries ol mixed population how to rec-oncile tho principle of 
Government by majority vole with securing liberties of minority communities. 

In a counti7 which is homogeneous or substantially so like Britain or France 
or which has become homogeneous like the United States, tho question does not 
arise ; but in those, whore there are several different race of religions or communities 
within the same geographical areas as in many States of Eastern Europe, like 
Palestine or India, then there is a great problem which prevents democratic in-* 
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Btitii lions from working at all. You have conflict of two piinciples ; has the 
majonty the light to decide on main issues? It has, we believe, m a domociacy. 
On the other hand, have the membcis ot the minority ( ommuiiities right to be 
protected ? They have. But il the two principloB clash what then ? 

There is m India the fuither complifalion of ^Slates, The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound principle ol Gavernment that treaties must 
be respected. But xf the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moial rights 
and we cannot say that the eighteenth ox early nineteenth century txealies are to be 
allowed to block lor all time the development ol modem institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would chum it. 

There, in xclatiou to the Pxinces' rights, peoples’ rights, maioiity rights and 
minoiity rights, wc must reach a conclusion that both sets ol lights must be res- 
pected. How the two can bo reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It appears to me that recently TIis Majesty s Government here and in India 
have not snown suflicicnt zeal and energy lu tackling these ditticnlt pioblcms. They 
have been rather too much content to let mattcis daft. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Fedciatiou is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most eager to secure a solution and devoted himself with much persistency to 
achieving that. Jle recognised that in older to achieve Dominion Htatus and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of mmoiitics. He has been engaged 
in long and dillicult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held uceessaiily to postpone these negotia- 
tions, I rather suspect that the postponement owing i,o war brought a sigh of 
relief from many bieasts in New Delhi and peihaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these mter-locked inobloms— minorities, Federation and 
Dominion vStatus— ought not to be postponed and the Oougiesa is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. ^ 

It has been assiinied in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossiblo even to coiu'civo oC these matters being ])ressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing; wil.h these Indian constitutional prob- 
lems, arc not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of war measures. 
It might well be tlrat a group might be considering these questions in India or 
here, while others devote their onoj’gics entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and diOlcult inoblems wore settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the siroiigth and governing aliility, if while with one hand we 
were conducUng a gicat war, with the other we were dealing with dillicult material 
problems in some parts of the Empire. 

1 was glad to notice lu the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that after aU some ol these questions must be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr. Wedgwood Bean took that view and Sir Samuel Hoarc 
and the Under-Seerctary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 
Paper suggests a diireMent course. The Viceroy there has pro])OBcd that the only 
Step to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which lie outlined and this gioup, to qoute the words of the 
White Paper ‘would have as its oiijects the asHOciation of public interests in India 
with the conduct of war and with qustioas relating to war aijtniUes.’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line and say tliat all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be ‘ultra vires.’ I'he National Conp-ess members say 
with emphasis that they arc not prepared to discuss what should be the war moa- 
surcB to bo taken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures Huall be, I trust that it will he possible for 
Lord ^Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect, 

The White Paper docs embody one delinitc advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agrees that any Agreonioiit of the IDIlo Act in respect of Federation 
should bo contemplated before Federation is brought into efliKst. 'J'hat is a consider- 
able step to meet Indian opinion. X tniHl that the second step will be taken, name- 
ly, that all these matters shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now* I trust the House will not bo deterred from approving an action of that kind 
by the use by Mr* Gandhi and members of the OongToss of the word Tudepcndonce’ 
as defining their true object* Mr. Gandhi has explained to me and others that by 
Independence’ he does nob necesBarily mean separation from the Empire, but means 
that me Indian people should have the right to determine in freedom for themselves 
nhat should be Qxe future of their own country* Many of us think that if they 
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concedod that right they will unriuestionably agree to continue the membership of 
the Biitish Commonwealth on the same footing as the present Dominions, 

I ^si^niot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or ins colleagues would suggest that in 
these discussions repieseiitatives of Gicat Cntain should take no part. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, hist, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Puiices, from which we cannot in honour withdraw *, secondly, 
because the future defence ot India must rest in a great dcgiee with the Butish 
Commonwealth. 1 cannot imagine that India in the near 'future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for pioviding heiselt adecpiato dofeuces apart fiom the 
British Eminie. 

If she did not do so, she would um the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of hoi aggiessive ncighbouis as has belallcii China. If Biitain look 
part in the discussions then the two sides aic not \Q\y lar apail. I'Jie Viceroy in 
the White Papci htatcnicnt said, ‘L am anthoiiscd by “His Majesty’s Govciument to 
say that at the end of llio win they will be veiy willing tu cnicr into (‘onsultation 
with lepiesentatives ol vaiious coiiiuiuiniiob, ■i)iutios and interests in India and with 
the Indian rmici's with a view to Hccuung then aid and co-opciation in framing 
all such modiru*ationb ot the JUiP) Act as may seem desnable’ 

That IS not veiy lar icmoved Irom the Constituent Asscmldy which the 
CongicHs pleaded iur. [t appears to me that the ililhncnco bel^vcen the two might 
bo Jcachcd with no \ciy gieat dilliculty. U a meeting took i>lacc m India and if 
It weio iully icpresentatnc of the Indian people with Ihe luosoat fndian Govern- 
ment, it IS not ludilco a CoiiHUtucnt Assembly, ivhich the CongrcbS desired. 

I venture to make one siiggcHtion not, of course, ex])ccting any immediate or 
early reply and that is whether the tiino has not conic in connection with these 
changes that there should now bo estabhsheil a Privy Council in India. If a body 
modelled on our Privy Council, which is not siilliciontly used hcie, were to be 
established in India eoiitaiuing loadcis belonging to dilTercnt sections and men not 
only in Ministerial ollico, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adcipiato dis- 
cussion on matters of inteiest to durcrent communities. 

Further, it appears to mo (luite essential that when discnssions take i>laoe at 
the end of the war on the terms ot peace and arran gem cuts to be made subsequently 
and when the Dominions, as tlioy certainly will bo, are biought into consultation, 
India should be brought inlo c.onfiiiltahoii on equal tcuns. 

Even if on that date Dominion HtaUis has not been enacted by statiUte, still 
that slop might be taken. It would be quite in a(‘coidanco ivitli the lUil.isli ideas 
i£ such a measure were adopted m ])ractico before it luis been iccogniRod lu law. 

Furthermore I would urge upon the Government that they should lireathe 
through their dctiaiatiou of polic.y a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which is not far distant lor Jior. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every Ion inhabitants in the 
British Empire seven are Indians. I do not see in the language of this White Paper 
and in the methods of consultation proimsed the now spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, I am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial MiuHtries to resign was wrong. It appears 
to bo an eiror of political judgmeut,. Although 1 am iu general agreemeut with 
most of the underlying aims of the Oongiess, 1 think tactically they have been in 
error. Anyone, who visited the provinces as I did last year and saw the constitu- 
tions at work must feel profonncl satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opijosition hero and there but they have already achieved a groat body of beneficial 
legislation such as no buroaueratic administration could have accomplished and the 
Viceroy has paid a warm tribute to their woik in the White Paper. 

9'hat work is too imi>oitant to bo interruptcil and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to, do with the Provincial Governments, 
and more mature political expononce would have allowed the Congress Working 
Oommittec to realise that thts was mistaken methoiL 

ijord Samuel compared the action, which had been taken to the action some- 
times taken in the early hiBtoi 7 of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in the continental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the British Empire is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong 
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to take such action, which cannot fail to weaken in some decree the moral position 
of Gieat Biitaiu and therefore hamper the conduct of war. 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that the provincial Governments 

in the provinces wlreie the Congress has a majonty will, after no lon{» interval, 

letnin to otlice and resume their i ri dispensable work. I hope the Go'-erument wdi 
make it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommodation, and so take a further 

stop foiward towards the aims that^ we shall not meiely maintain in India an 

Imperialistic rule over reliuitaut suliiccts, but suc(‘ocd in ciilislin{^ the co operation 
of a proud and self-rcspeclinii nation. 

Loud Zetland's Speech 

Lnrd Zetland said that the Secretary of State for Iiulia, in these days, was 
always apt to find himself in the unhappy positon of )>c'iig between the hammer 
on the Icit and anvil on the uj»ht. 

I know quit,c well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) lias doulitod the wisdom 
of the Act of J035. Kc had always held iiciioctly sincere doubts as to the work- 
ability of the Act. We all iTS[>cct the sincerity of his bohets. I ilisa'i,reod with 
him in the early days on that matter. T disati;roc with Jiini still. I am bound to 
say that on the whole the provisions ot the Act under whii‘,h the Ministiies were 
Bcfc up in the piovinccs in Jiiitish Enrlia have been fully justilicd, even by the short 
experience of thice ynais, wc have had of their working. Lord Samuel spoke about 
Federation. Mo has told ns that in the coni sc of his tour in India he had fouinl 
on all Bides tluMC was a^’i’ccmeut that the solnfiou of the CciUial CTOvcinment of 
India must be federal in chaiactor 1 think he has told ns that thoio wcio objections 
raised by dilFcrcnt parties concerned to tlie paiticular foim of Fedoiatiou or some 
part thereof ui the Act of lOllo. Very well, he aj^recs that FcdiMatiori is the 
necessary form of Govcimnent for the Centro, but then Loid Hamucl said, ‘you 
have promised India Donuniou Htatus. It is always (‘ominj^', hut has never come.’ 
‘But what.,' he asked, ‘have you done to j^ive eflect to your intenUou V I rather 
gather from the speech of Lord yamuel that he thought, we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Hiatus into clTect to-morrow, if only wc had the will to do so. 

The noble Lord SLioke of the pledge given by the Foreign Hocrelary and said 
that the natmal issue for India was the attainment of Dominion Htaius. But his 
comment was that that was in lUiO. Does lie suggest that a Fodcrution could be 
formed before the units have come into existence ? Hiiroly, the purpose of one part 
of the Act of 1935 was to create units, which would Bubsequcntly be federated. 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time in drawing up the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. Wo did, but if he had been a membci, not only of the Joint 
Select Committee, he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difliculUcs and the complexity ot the problem wc have to tiy and 
solve. He made a rcleicnco to the Viceroy’s statement and said the iiroiniKo eoiUainctl 
therein tliat at the end of the war he would take into conBuKulion leaders of 
various comrauniUos and parties mteicstcd with n view to clVcctiug such modifi(»a- 
tions of the federal provisions as might seem dcsinililc, was all to the good. But 
he said very little of what wo arc proposing to do pending the end of the war, 

I cannot agree witli him if he thinks you can redraft the federal ])ronsions 
of the Act with a view to biiuging Federation into eMstence, while we arc all 
burdened with the task ot canying on a life and death struggle. But we do agree 
that it is iiatuial that leaders of Indian public opinion should be associated in 
some way with the Central (lovernment during the progress of the war and it was 
with a view to biinging them into close association with the Central Government 
that we proposed a consultative body. 

That was a porfcc.tly sincere and genuine attcmjit to associate loaders of 
Indian political parties with tho Central Government with tho (‘oudiud ot the war. 
1 remember observing to the house that, m my o])imon, it would have throe ditleront 
advantages. Firstly, xt would luivo enabled tho Govcinor-Goncral to conmnnucato 
to lenders of political parties con fiduutial iiifonnatioii. Hecoudly, it would have 
enabled thorn to cipreoss 0 ))iuions frankly to the Governor-General on their views 
of the measures tho Governmout arc proi>osing to take and since the whole idea 
was conceived on the assumption that tliero would bo goodwill of both sides with 
the Governor •‘Gen oral and that members woxdd have collnboraied for common pur- 
pose and, as it is perfectly well-known* all of them have at heart the successful 
prosecution of war, I regarded it as axiomatic that the Viceroy would have 
atta^ed the utmost worth to the views expressed by such body in such 
oiroumstances. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the re- 
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pi'GsentativeR of different communities would be working iu close association not 
only with the Gov crnoi -General but with one another it would tend to lessen the 
differences whereby they are at present divided and would biing to the surface 
such measure of common j^round as would justify us inviting them to become 
associated with the Government in oven more responsible position. I regret pro- 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been received m India m the 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal diiTercnces persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships. The manifesto of the All-India Moslem 
League as well as the manifesLo of the Oongicss are in the While Paper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared in the “Manchester Guidian” only t^\o or thice days ago. 

Ido not want to undeLline the diileienccs, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these ciicumsances is 
the path of wisdom ? Siiicly the path of wisdom in these circumstances is to 
invite loaders in the first instance of two main communities —Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as reiu'cscntcd by the AU-India Moslem League— to 
meet under the auspii'es ot a neutral and discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solution thereto. ^ That is precisely what the 
Viticroy IS dome: at the present moment. He lias invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All- India IMoslem League to meet him tor that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying that it as a result of these discussions and^ consultations wo 
can lind a common ground on which the two great commiinitcs will woik together 
then the main obstablc in the way of associating leaders of political parties in tho 
actual os ecu ti VC at tho centre will have been removed, 

T need hardly say I share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
taken by the Congress Miuistiics in the provinces. I agiec with him that it has 
been a most unlortunate move and I believe that history will nrove that it has 
been most unwise. But there it is, with it seems to me an undue haste ; while 
disciiBsions are still proceeding, tho Ministries in four of the ijTOVinces have already 
tendered resignations and the resignation ot the JMinistry in a fifth province is 
expected in tho very near future. That will mean that the Government will bo 
obliged to pioelaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the piovinccs are 
coiiconicd and to take into its own hands the administration. 

Thoie is one comment I would make on what Ijotd Bamnel said with regard 
to this communal dillicuUy. He (Lord Bamuel) admitted that in British India 
communal feeling had ceitainly not dcc-rcasetl in recent times, luit he is apparently 
under tho imtircshion that the problem docs not exist in Indian Btates. 

(Lord dissenting said that lie was not generalising.) 

But Lord Bamucl was singnlarly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam- 
ple, because througlioiit the last summer the communal (picstion has presented a 
profound problem. It w’as a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
for months bands of Hindus had been proceeding from other parts of India into 
Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience.^ 

The communal problem is not c.onlined to British India, nor is it true to say 
it has not lieeome accentuated in, at any rate, some of tho Indian States during 
the past two or three years. , - r j- 

Lot me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in India. It 
is sometimes said ahll in Imlia that we are lighting to maintain Imperialism in 
that country. If by Biitish Imperialism is meant domination^ and exploitation of 
one people by another peoide, I say that if it ever existed, it was abandoned by 
l^avliamcnt, when it accepted tho Preamble to the Act of lOlO and every stop, 
which has been taken since Hint time, has cmpliasiscd and ratilicd tho aotcrmina- 
lion of the people of this country to work for self-government of India. 

r cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain Imperialism in India in 
the sense wherein I have described, having voted for the Act of 1935, whioh was 
passed by a largo majority by the Houses of Lords and Commons. No. our 
intentions remain what they have been ever since tho Act of 1919. Wo arc striving 
our best vi^ith all sincerity to assist in removing obstacles, which at present he in 
the path of full fullilmcnt of the promises which have been made and while I 
appreciate both, the difTiculties of the noble Marquess (Salisbuiy) m going with mo 
as far as that and I appreciate tho idealism of Lord Bamucl, who wishes to see a 
great quickening-up of the procession with which we are engaged, I stiU nacl from 
all my practical experience that has como to mo as the beoretary of State every 
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day of the* year for the past four or five years that it is no use i^norinp, dihieuUics 
in oar path. What you may do is to woik patiently and in all sincerity to 
remove them* 

Test o! Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 

Uis Esecllcncy the Viceroy issued the followino, statement releasing his 
correspondence with the Indian Leaders on the 5lh. November 1039 

War was declared on the 3rd September, In a liroadcast that night I appealed 
to all paiLics and all scotioiis in India to oo-opciatc in its pioscciilion. On the 
following day 1 saw Mi, Gandhi in vSimla, and discussed the whole position fiecly 
with him. I similarly took immediate ste]>s to si^c Mi, Jiniiah as representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did 1 fail to see the Chancellor oi the Chamber of Piinccs. 

Thcrcatter the general (piestion came lor considciation boLoio the Cougiess 
Working Committee ol the Muslim League, The Woiking Coniinitteo oi the 
Congress met on the loth of l^cptembcr. They condemned Na/a aggiession iii 
decisive terms. But they postponed a tiiial decision so ns to allow lor the full 
oUicidation of the issues at stake, the real obicctivcs aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the future, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in unccpiivocud terms what were their war aims and how those aims woubl 
apply to India, and be given eftbid to m the picsont. IMi. Gandhi, oxpicsbing his 
full agreement with the Working Committees statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himsclt alone in seeking that whatever support was to bo given 
to the British should be given uncoudiLionally. 

The Working Coininittec of the Muslim T^cagiio on the 18th Scptcmlicr 
similarly asked, “i£ full, eltcctive, and honoiuaiilc cO’Operation of the Mussalmans 
is dosiied,” that “a setise of security and satisfaction’' should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in i)articiilar to the position ol the MuBlims in Congress 
provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims lully regarding any 
change in tire existing coustUutioa and seeming their consent and aiiproval. 

I now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. .UnnaJi ami the Ohauccllor of 
the Chamber of Princes. I doedded that, given the great divergence of view which 
clearly existed between the two major pohUcal parties in Butish India, I must 
satisfy myself as to the troucl of feeling lu the country. In pursuance of that 
object I interviewed over 50 people, represen ting all parlies, communities, and 
interests. While those conversations were prot'ccdiag, the All-lnclia Congress 
Committee, on the 10th of October, passed a resolution repeating the demand of the 
Working Oommittco for a statement by JIis Majesty’s Government of their war 
aims and peace aims. They demanded also that India shoiihl be declared an 
independent nation and that present application of this status should bo given to 
the largest possible extent. 

I reported my (ionvcrKiitions in detail to Ifis IMajesty's Govcniment who at a 
time of ovcrwholniing pressure have been devoting the closest attention to the 
problems of India. It was in the light of proloimd considciation and long discus- 
sion that on the iSth <)i*tobcr I mm le a declaration on behalf of Ilis Majesty’s 
(fovornment. That declaration emi>hasi/cd first that Doinniion Status icmaincd the 
goal for India; second, that Ills Majesty’s Govonimout wore prcpaied to rci^onsidcr 
the Bchomo of the luosonfc Act at the end of the wai in consul tation with lenders of 
opinion in India ; third, that His Majesty’s Govennnent attached mipoitanco to 
associating piihlio opinion m India with the piosncution of the 'war, and that for 
that purpoHo they con tern plated the formation of a Chinsiiltativo (froup the details 
of wlindi were to bo settled after I liad further consulted with party loaders. 

The annouimements in my sfateiucnt arc of great importaiico. 'fhoir inipor- 
t^mcc has been belittlcil, but they represent points of real substance. The 
debates in rarhament which followed the publication of my stat.cmont 
brought out another imjjovtant noint— the I’cadiness of Ilis Majesty’s (xovorament 
if certain conditions wore socurecl, to assodato Indian opinion in a still doscr mid 
more rosi>onBiblc manner with the oondimt of the war by a temporal y expansion of 
the Governor-Gonorars Executive Council. But tbc reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debates in 1‘arlmmoiit was, so far as the 
CongrcBB was concerned, dcfinitoly hostilo. ’The Congress Working Coinmittco on 
the 2Cth of October passed a resolution to the eficefc that my declaration was 
entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should bo 
removed^ and complote clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance of co- 
opeiation and support on behalt of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of piosccution ot the war.” 

I next invited Mi. Gandhi, Dr. llajendia Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with them fiankly* 
1 had already in my pievious conveisations discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from vaiioiis aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Goveinoi- 
Gencral’s Council. I now told them that if in rcaard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go tinthci than the ConsultaUvc Group it was because ot 
the lack of piioi agreement between the m.ajor commumtics such as would 
contribute to harmonious w'oikiiig in the centic. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on 22nil October by Ihc Oongicss W'oiking Couiinittco and the Muslim 
League had shown only loo clearly the gull that existed between the attitude of 
these two great paitics. 

I begged my visitors in those (‘ircinnstanoos to moot and to have discussions 
among themselves on the Provincial position, wilh a view thcrealler to putting 
toiward m am cement pro])osals wliKjh could be considered loi some expansion of 
the (^oveinor-Geneiars Council at the Oentie. I told them that I saw no necessity 
for every detail ol the dilleienLCs between them in Ihe Provinces to bo resolved. 
What was needed was a snllkient resolution of those dificrences to make the 
devising of scheme for harmonious coopeiation at the Centie practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavoui to reach agj cement ; and 
I emphasised that this was essentially a question atlccding Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I 
repeated the prolound anxiety not only of myself but ot His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would coiitubute to achieve that agreement. 

The discussions which I suggested have taken place. But the lesiilt to mo 
has been a profound disappointment-. There remains to-day entiie disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parlies on fundamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the Icadcis ot these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of securing unity. 
During all the time 1 have been in India there is nothing I have boon more 
auxious to scenro than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is peiha]is 
always realised. Unity, too, means that Indians, whatever their coniinunity or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian states, must woik together in a common sidieme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about. I may have been tin successful so far but I will try 
again. And when 1 try again I tMiuld ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give mo credit for an earnest goodwill and an eaniest dcsiic to assist. Wo arc 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There are grave dilfcrenccs of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should be bridged. There are strong and dcet>ly- 
rooted in tercels which are entitled to the fullest consideration and whose atUtiule 
is not a tiling lightly to be brushed aside. There are minorities which are great 
in numbers as well as great in histone importance, and in culture. Those are 
all factors to winch fall wei^sht has to be given. But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as insoluble, and I prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will yield to patient discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. 1 would ask the country, and 1 would 
ask the leaders of the great political iiariies and their constituents, who 1 know 
have faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
1 so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire. 

The following oorrospondcnce passed between the Congress President and II. E. 
the Viceroy (see p. 242). 

Lord Zetland on Failure ot Delhi Talks 

In the House ol Lords, on the 7th. Novemer 1939, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whether they had any statement to make on the position in India as 
disclosed by the announcement and comspondenec published by the Govornor- 
Goncral which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, ‘‘I am grateful for this oppoitunity to make some'’'obBer- 
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vations on this matter and the House will, I hope, foigivc me if my answer runs 
to some lifcfclo leni;th, 

H need hardly say that His Majesty’s Crovernment share the piofound rei^ret 
or the Oovemor-General at the failure of the conHuUations which he had been 
Imldin^^ diuin^ the last week to pioduco an aaicemeut between leprcscntativcs ot 
the Oong,ress on the one hand and the All-Tudia Muslim Leas^iie on the other. 
May I remind the House biiefly that the picvioiis disoussiuns which the Governor- 
General had been so i>aticntly conducting tor several weeks past had convinced 
him that there was little, it any, prosiiect of seouiing an a);iccnient on plans which 
he had been considering, with the object of brin^inft Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unloss some accommodation 
could first be reached on the diftieiiliicB fell by the Mobhmis as to thou* i^osition 
in the provinces where the Cong^ress Governments were in [lower. 

As the House will have scon trom the documents pulilished yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any con ci etc plans such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, nnloss Ills Majesty’s Goveiii- 
mont should be willing first to make a declaration to the effect that 
India is an independent nation and that His Majesty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form of Goveinmcnt being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal repicscntation. The Congress 
have further consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
arc racial and religions minoiities in India is of no lelovancc in that connectiou 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congioss to sccuie thiough the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such pioLection lor their rights 
as may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Majesty’s Government find it impossible to accept this position. The 
long standing; British connection with India has left 1 1 is Majesty’s Govemment 
with obligations towards her which it is impoBsiblo for them to shed by disin- 
tcrcsting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discuRsions in which tlie Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has been to establish beyond doubt tlio fact that a declaration in the sense pioposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sccUous of Indian population. 

But this does not mean that wo bad in any sense weakened in our detormi- 
nation to assist India by such means as arc in our power to reach without avoid- 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which wc are 
pledged. Let me take this oiiportunity for removing some doubts and suspicions 
which appears to have been felt in India about rcfercnico in the recent India dol^ato 
in the Jlouse of Commons by Lord Trivy Heal to '‘Dominion Status of lOiiO” as 
being the status wc contemplate for Iiuhu, ^ho suggestion, 1 understand, has 
been made that the passage ot the Status of Westminister in has produced 

for the dominions to which the Statute a])i)lioB a status which is somewhat 
uifferent from and is superior to tho lelatioiishi]) dost'ribed in the Balfour Declara- 
tion contained in tho report of Imnerial Conference of lOilO. 

This House at all events will have no diflicnlty in believing me when I say 
that there is no foundation for any sucli suggestion. My Rig.ht Honourable friend 
(Sir Samuel Hoare) referred to Dominion Status ot 192() because it was in that 
year tho Imperial Ooufcrencc doseribcil the status of Uic doimniouB and the status 
BO described has not been altered by anything which has since occurred, the statuto 
of Westminster having merely given legal ofiect to certain conscfiuenccs of tho 
constitutional position as was then iTcogniscd, 

It was our hope that tho plans which the ( lovernor-Gcneral has indicated, 
including as they did the incorporation of the leadeis of the main i)oUtical parties 
in India in the Central Government, if they could have b(!cn brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating tho removal of the ontslanding obstacle 
at present in India’s path. The Govcrnor-Cioneral has made it clear that ho is 
not deterred by his present failure m hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interested and His Majesty’s Government warmly approve the readiness which he 
has expressed to be of such service as ho can whenever an oimorturnty occurs. 

MmwMle the position at tho moment is that in Bengal, the Bunjab and 
Smd Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to tho Congress 
patty remain in office ; in five of the remaming eight provniccs whore the Cougrosa 
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Governments have been in power, those Governments have now rcsi'incd and in 
the other three provinces the Governments aie espe(‘te(l to iesij*^n in the very near 
future. There appears to be in one pioviuce- Assam— the iJOSSi})ility of an 
alternative government, but with this one exception the CJovnnois have ionncl or 
will very shortly find themselves with no ojjtion siiu-c allcinalive Mniistries in 
a position to command the (‘onfidcnce of the legislature aio not foiLhcoming but 
to assume to themselves by proclamation powcis whi(*h the provisions in the Act 
enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 03 of the Act undoi ^\huh this ac‘tion has 
been taken is m no sense a penal provision ; it shiii)ly ]>ri)vulcs a luachuicry the 
possible necessity for which Pailiament in ils wisdom forcsiiw il to fjuoto the 
words of the Act ‘a situation has aiisen in -which the (ioNcmuuMit oi a i/rovniee 
cannot be earned on in accoidncc with the piovisions ut tlus A(‘l for ('tiirying on 
the King’s Government.’ 

It IS our hope that in the absence of opposition from nupiioiters of the 
Congress or from other quarteis, the Goioinors with the aid of their olliciul adviser 
and members ot the public services will succeed ui coiiductiiu; pnioolhly and 
efficiently the admiiustiation of the piovinccs, the diflcieiicc being -obviously a 
fundamental difTereiicc— that their actions will be decided in rcsiioiifiibility to Uds 
House, to this J^ailiament; and not in purbimncc ol advice icndcreil to them by 
Ministers rcspoubiblc to the provincial legisliituic. Wc greatly i egret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal been cai vying on Mic (lovcniineni of 
their great provinces and tackling wnth encigy and resouKa! the many piol>lemB 
with which administration has natuially brought them into contract sJioiild have 
found it necessary to withhold their further sci vices from tlu'ii country, but wo 
lefuse to believe that this withdrawal will be for long niul wo shall conlimio to 
hope, so long as any grounds for such hope remain that, ]*roLdamatioiiM by fho 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, tor F t‘an atisurc the House that 
the Governors will be only too ready to recall to their counsels rcsponsibile advisers 
as soon as they are available,” 

Lord Snell said that he was grateful to Tjord Zetland for the statement and 
added “I am sure that the whole House will share tlie r(‘gr(4. ho has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being bmi sitspiJiided. 
My judgment on the situation after listening to the Rtalonient is tliat some keener 
eflort should be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

“Tlio declaration as made by the Congress appears, as -vve hear it, Romowhat 
harsh. We do not know what qualifications ihcie may be jjehind the written 
word. I hope we shall not accept this failure as inevitalilo witliout trying oik'O, 
twice, three times to patch up whatever difiiciiltics have aiiHcn. The Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to outside in/iiience. In 
that they may merely dislike oflicial influence being exerted in any conference 
that may be held. It is possible that unofTicial advisers who could interpret the 
mmd and hopes ol England might not meet with the same negative response 
from them. 

We cannot in this country compel either agi cement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the ditierenccH that exist there are based upon deep 
looted fears or prejudices and w^e can only encourage, every ellort. made to try to 
find a solution for the diflicuUics that have aripen. I believe with Iif»rd Zeiiand 
that it would bo a tragedy if after the gieat success -wliich has taken plai'o in 
Provincial Government, tho success which has raised the prestige of Iiulia in the 
world, if liecauso of communal difFeieuces the sysloin of Provincial Government 
should now be suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to cualilo the 
parties to continue co-operation in the common service to their country. My last 
word would be that tho statement as I have heard it docs not apjiear to lead to 
any next step* It rather leaves tho situation in tho air. I fed that in tlio 
ciroumslanccs Government might have given a lead by indioatuig a little more 
clearly than they have what they propose should ho the next. Do they merely 
propoBO to sit and wait until tilings got bettor or woisc or have they any other 
step to jirovide the solution which wo all hope will bo found,” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of groat gravity 
and “most serious slatomcut wo heard in ri^ard to India for many years imBt* 
Kcgrettablo at any time it was particufiudy deplorable in this particular time of 
war. The methods which have been adopted to meet tliiH jiresont emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in the circiimBtanocfl but they can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they arc iii force, as he has told us, the leaijousibihly for the 
Government of India in the piovincCvS must rest with these Houses of Pailianient 
since it no longer rests with the elected re] utsci datives of the ])COplc of India No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what stops they can take, if they arc able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.” 

Loid yamiicl concluded, ‘^We can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for long. We must 
sympathise with the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is impossible 
to-day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, I have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a further review 
of the situation ” 

Dehalo in the House of Commons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Onexll read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords and Mr, Wedgwood Benn asked, 
“in the first i)Iacc is it possible by fnithcr discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the dilRculty about the scone and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and secondly, do (Toveinment inlly lealise what a serious and almost 
impossible rcsiionsibility it is to lay upon this Tloiise to undertake suppoit or 
criticism of a Governor who is attcmpling to cany on in these dilFicult circumstan- 
ces the business of his province.” 

8xt Hugh Oneill replied “I am sure the Viceroy will only bo loo glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or such confcience as the Uight Hon’ble 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which ho thinks there is anything like a 
chance that agreement could be reached in this dillicuU situation.” 

Mr. Grahamwhite asked : “Have the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail— proposals by the 
Congress party for the Assembly ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “No.” 

Mr. Grahamwhite : “Would it not bo possible to ask that these details should 
be furnished so that they might be considered Y” 

Sir Hugh OneM : “I think the iiositiou that the Congress leaders have taken 
up so far is that they do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a preliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn t “Is there really so much clifleroncc between the 
statement of the Congiess and the real interpretation of the Act of 1920 ? 

“Is it not possible by discussioa with Congress so to i)ro(*eed within the ambit 
of that policy ox this House that their desires might be met ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “I think that Mr, ilenn will have gathered from my original 
reply that the Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door open to any discussion.” 

Mr. D, Qren/ell : “Are we to understand from the statement that (Jovemmont 
arc not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Government themselves 
may assume the initiative in reopening the negotiations on a new basis Y” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “The Viceroy has already said ho would be only too glad 
to discuss the matter with reprcsentalives of the CoagresB and also with the 
minorities if he can sec any chance of an agreement.” 

Comments on tlie Viceregal Statement on Delhi Talks 
Majiatma Gandhi’s RTATkMHNT 

The following is Mahatma (^landlii’s Rtatcmcnt dated the 8th. November 1939 

I have read with rcspoc.tlul attention JJis ExcolIou(7 the Viceroy’s broadcast 
and his introductory remarks on the corrospomlcnfo between himself and Hhri 
liajendrn Hrasad and Jianah Saheb released by His Excellency. J welcome His 
Excellency’s refusal to ac<*cpt defeat and his determination to solve what Bceins to 
have become insoluble. X share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to 
reach a solution. Without, tlicrcfore, waiting for the Congress reaction to these two 
declarations and iiurely for the sake of assisting the (‘ommon cause, I would like 
to suggest that no solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war aims 
about India is forthcoming. Tho pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in 
Great Britain, are ^ter the old stylo, suspected and discroditca by freedom-loving 
India. If Imiierialism is dead, there must bo a clear break with the past. Lan- 
guage suited to tho new era has to be used. If tho time has not yet come for the 
acceptance of this fundamental truthi I would urge that further clTort at reaching a 
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solution should be suspended. In this connection I would remind Biitish statesmen 
that what is wanted is a declaiatioa of Britain’s intention logaidiiii:? her Indian 
polujy iirespcctive of India’s wishes. A slave-holdei , who has decided to abolish 
slaveiy, docs not consult his slaves whcthei they desiie fieedum or not. 

Once a declaration to free India fiom bondai;e, not in stashes but at once, is 
made, an inteiim solution will be iouiid to bo easy. Protection of lights of mino- 
rities will then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. "Jhe minoiitics 
are entitled to piofcection, not m stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step. No chaiter of freedom will be worth looking at which docs not ensure the 
same measure of freedom for the minoiitics as for the mapiity. The minorities 
will be full-fledged partncis in the fiaming of the constitution. How that can be 
attained will depend upon the wisdom of the lepiesoiiLatues charged with the 
sacictl duty ol picpaiing the constitution. Biitain has hilheito held power—this is 
incvitiiblo in any syblcm of impeiiidibin—by tdaying the miiiouLics against the 
so-callcd maioiity and has thus marie an agieed solution among the component 
paits wcll-nigh iin])OSvSihle. The burden ol linding a loimula for the protection of 
minoiitics should be thrown on the parties themselves Ro long as Ihitain coti- 
BidcisithcL missiuii to beta* this buidcn, so lung will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dopcndeiKiy. And patiiots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violciitly it I can guide them and violently If I fail and perish in 
the attempt. (Jod’s ciiisc of war, I had hoped and still ho])c, would be turned into 
a blessing by Ihitain icalising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to fiee a great and ancient country like India 
iiom her yoke. 

Believing as 1 do in the Viceroy’s siiiceiity I would urge fellow- workers not 
to lose patience. Theie can be no civil lesistencc so long as, fiist, the Viceroy is 
exploring the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Mublim League blocks the 
way, ana, thirdly, theie is mdiscipluic and disunity in Congress ranks* 

The Boc.ond condition bhoiild not oficnd Muslim fuends, So long as there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Oongressraan can be parly to it. J observe that 
my note in Ihirijau has sliocked Juiiuih KSaheb. 1 am sori 7 for it. But at this 
Blago r would not defend myself. 1 do not want to mar in any way the negotia- 
tions between him and I^aiuht Nehru whi(‘h I hope will bo resumed soon and pray 
will lead to communal jieacc, 

Wince making the above stafement I have road tbc report of the further state- 
ment of the Hecrctary of tStato in the ICouhc of Lords yesterday. It loaves the 
main position unchanged, 

Stalemoiit by the Congress Prosidcut 

I have read the Vic-croy’s statement published along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. Jiniiah and myself. Ho seems to give an 
impression that the British (Tovcrnincnt arc unable to comply with our request for 
a clear declaration of India’s status as a free <;ountry on account of our diflcrcnccs. 
T’ho fact IB that the British Ciovcinmcnt is not prepared to piomiso that it will 
a(‘ccpt and give legal edbet to any constitution which the Indians, including all 
real minorities, would prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be includou. \Vc made a public demand for such a piomiso and I 
cannot umlcrstaiid what objections the Ihitish Government can have to this on the 
B(‘,oro of our diirorences with the minorities. If wo aro unable t.o produce a consti- 
tution satisfactory to all, the British Goveinmcnt will be free from all blamo and 
the responsibility will be culirely of the Indians. The minoiitics which are really 
for attaining tlie freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constiiutiou will not be produced without cooperation of all. 

The real didiculty is not communal, but political. The British Government 
aro not yet jiroparcd to concede the right of self-determination to India in practice, 
however much it may proclaim it in theory to the world. Wo pat its professions 
to acid test. Ijot us have a right to frame our own constitution and wo shall do 
it. Wo failed in the past in assisting the British Government to frame a ooustitu- 
tion for us. But helping the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very different from indepndently framiifg a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty Uiat the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfac- 
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toL'y Kiiro;;uardrt for the piotcciion of the minontios and thus Bhowing its own 
lionafideB bnjaud doubt and cavil, the Biitish Government befogged the mam and 
inoiiil iBBLic by asking ns to settle our chireicnces without telling us at the same 
lunc that the leiiult of aui*h a scttlcmont will be a tree constitution for the country. 
It was for this reason that we iclb compelled to concentrate on political issucb and 
to roiiiso to (onbidcr the proposal for the osi)ansion of the vicoioy’s Executive 
Council fieforo the question o£ India’s status as a free country with full right to 
Bdf-detcrmiiiation is tscUled to onr Batisfat'.lion. 

The two pruuup organisations of which the Viceroy made reference in 
hiB stateinont, the Indian National Congress and the All-lndia Muslim League 
both declareil that they ana at the indepcndoacc for India and so far as I know 
there is no paity oi group m India which does not want full powers for India to 
manage her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may bo 
called or dos^nuhed. There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear declaration. 

The resolution of the MuBlim League is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy’s announcement and insists upon the claiification of the same and 
consideiatioii denovo of the question ot Indian constitution. How then does any 
coniinnnal dinbienee sin ml in the ivay of clear recognition and declaration of the 
status as a f ICG eonntiy ? Whatever differences tUoic are relate not to India's 
but to (crtain other subsidiary mal.teis which we aio pioparcd to settle ourselves* 
Our piotiosod talkri -with Mi. Jinnah will relate not to tins fLindameiital position, 
but oilier siibimhaiy matteifl. The Oongioss has been insisting on, “constructive 
prograuime an essential element of wduch” as Mr. Jinnah lecogniscs “is communal 
unily”. We piopose 1o do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
prognimmc, but the tact that we aie still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. All points 
of piiiKuplc aiul detail loi Hufognarcling the rights of the minorities have to be left 
out to bo settled by Indians tliomesclvcs, which they will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the IlrilisU (lovouimcnt proves its own bonafidcs by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic, affairs. 


Pandit Nehru’s Statement 

Piimlit J(twah(ulal Nohtn lusucd the following statement to the Press:— 
qiie Vu'oroy’s sUitcnicnt issued last night has spirited me as it convoys an 
entirely different imijressioii of what transpiied in Delhi from what I had gatnerod 
from contact wuth soiun ol the jnnncipal jiartics concerned. Piom his statement it 
would appeal that tlie question to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
Unit “there roniaiiis to-ilay entire disagreement been rcproscntativcs oi the major 
political parties on fundnmental issues.” 

This seems to me an cutiie misapprehension of the situation and I am nob 
aware oi .any such disiigrcement on luiidamcntal issues. But thoio is a fundament- 
al (Usagroomeut between tlie Oongress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that Ihc Viceroy’s proposals could not be consideicd by us, qiio 
cpiCHtion before us was a politic.al one and as such it was considered by all of iia, 

It was agieed between Mr, Jinnah and me that the (iommunnl ques- 
tion should bo discussed fully by us at an early (‘.onvcnient date. This did not 
affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political dilHculty was not got over, 
llcncu it was not discussed in this connection, 

q’ho crisis has .arisen over a political ibhuc, namely the European war and the 
declaration of India as a bolligcrcnt country. Tlio Congress Working Committee 
asked for a slatomcnt of war aims and how theso wore going to bo applied to 
Imlia* Hubsoqnnntly a declaration was made by the British Government, through 
the Viceroy, ami this was considered entirely unsat-isfactory. As a result of this 
tho (Jongress foil that li. could not associate itself with the war and called upon 
Congress fjovornmenfs to resign. 

TJiobc. resignations were offored and in some eases have already boon aeceptod. 
All this had nothing to do with tho eonimunal situation. 

Tliu Viceroy then suggests tluit tho Congress ami tho Muslim League should 
como to an agrenmout in x(»gard to the provincial fields (consequent on which pro- 
posals for tho centre would be considered. IhiB suggestion, howsoever dosirabie 
at any other time, had no application to tho present situation as wo had voluntarily 
retired from the provincial field because of disagreement with tho British Govern- 
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mcnt on vital matters of policy, Oiir withdrawal from the provincial Governments 
was in no way due to <*.ommiinal conflict. 

It was BuipiiBing therefore that the Viceroy should ior^et or ignore the basic 
issue and take our co-0])eiatiou with lliitaia foi granted subject to minor changes. 
As Shri Rajendia Piasad has stated in his letter “both Mahatma Gandhi and 1 
missed at the interview any refcioncc to the mam and moral issue raised by the 
Congress about the claiilication of war aims without which it was impossible for 
the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal,” 

It must be icmcinbercd that this claiiheation docs not affect the communal 
problem, and the proposal for a Constituent AssomlAy, as amplified by Bhri 
Itajcndia Piasad, in his interview with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal objection. Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jiniiah or the Muslim 
League arc opposed to such clarification oi the dcclaiatioii of India as a fiec country ? 
li so, I fear he is vciy much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in logard to 
objectives Ml. Jinnah and E had a gicat deal in common, lie did not entirely agree 
with oiii approach lo the political piohleni and so wc decided to send scpaiatc answers 
to the Viceroy. Oiii talks removed many misapprehensions and brought us much 
noiiier to each other than wo had been Jor some years past. I am (convinced that 
finch ditrmcuco as exists politicnlly or communally, ean bo and will be got over. 
Even during the last week it was not any ditfei cnees between Mr, Jinnah and us 
that came in the way, but I ho fundamental differoiice between the British Govern- 
ment and us Lot there be no mistake about this. No one standa in the way of an 
unequivocal dcclanition of war aims and India’s freedom by the Biitish Government 
cxc-ci)t themselves. Till such a satisfactory declaration is made, other issues do not 
ariRC, and we cannot associate ourficlvcs in any way with Biitish poli(‘,y. To drag 
tlio communal question m this straight issue is to befog pcojdo’B minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 

Lord Zetland’s Slatomoiit in House of Lords 

Making a Btatoincnt in the Uouflc of T-iOrds on the 14lh. Bccomber 19150 Lord 
Zetland said : lii sjute of the cffoits of (Jerman ]n*opaganda carried on by broadcasting 
and finch other means, as aio open to them, the j’rinc^cs and the people of India 
continue to express in no uncertain terms their doiestalion of the ciinies of Na//i 
Germany against all laws of God and man. Tlic Viceroy’s wax purposes Eund for 
which no appeal has so far been made either by the Viceroy or by the Oovcrnois 
and which consists thoroforo of voluntary contiibuiions Hponluiioously made, 
amounts now to a sum ol L7.)(VJtXl Among the contubutions earmarked by their 
donors jor special purposes Your Lordshipfi may bo iutcrcfitod to know of the gift 
of U7,5t.X) by the Maharaja of Gondal for the dependents of those wJio wore lost 
in the “Hoyal Oak’^ You will have heard alrciuly of the munificent gift of Ills 
Exalted Highness the Ni/.ain of Hyderabad of .i:iOO,(K)U to the Air Ministry to 
provide a IJydciabad sciuadron for aerial warfare. Anotlier special donation is a 
lakh of rupees by His Highness the Naw^ab of Uampur for motor ambulances, one 
only of the number oi similar gifts. I’hcsc arc but rxamplcfi which it would bo 
easy to multiply. Lord Zethuid added “for the benefit of German propagandistfi who 
spend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian ])eO}do 
under the rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a single example 
of the feelings of Indian peasantry themselves in the matter. In one district of the 
Punjab, with a few people of wealth smong its residentH, the Governor was recently 
handed a wholly unsolicited gift of rupees Bcvcntcen thonsand, all in currency 
notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany. Buch things speak for themselves. I 
make a free gift of tliis item of information to the (German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inlcnsion in his next broadi.ast. A number of Princes have 
not boon content to limit their rmnncial assistance to lump sums of money, but 
are contributing percentages of thoir incomes for the period of war. Borne of thorn, 
with great lighting traditions behind them, have placed ihoir forces at tlio 
disposal of His Majesty and have shown keen anxiety themselves to nlay part in 
the actual field to battle ; a gesture, which is greatly a^^pprociated by His Majesty’s 
Ciovernment, even if it is not possible in the prcflent circumstances to take advan- 
tage of their desires in this regard. Offers of additional battalions of troops over and 
almvo the State earmark!^ units have been made by Their^ Highnesses of Kashmir 
and Bikaner. Bimilarly among martial races, particularly in the Punjab, there has 
been a spontaneous and eager aesirc to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field X regret to say that difliciiltios with which your lor(lshn>8 
are familiar persl^ti Xa the Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Bind the 
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Governments and lo^'it'ljdnves arc iundioninj; noiuuilly niul wiih success. In Assam, 
whole the Ministry ur dor a Gnnm css iMnusior losi >iic(l, an ailoinativo 

( fOvcrniiieuL^ undci Hir S}cd iMuhanimad »Saudulla, a toriucr Jhimo Miiustci has 
accc|)-cd ofllco ; hut ui the jomaiiiin“ seven ]>r(nin(‘cs in which tlic Oouf^ress 
Ministries wcio in oilieo, the udmiuistiatioii has lieon taken (vvor liy the Governors 
with the losult that wliolly contrary to our dosinss the hands ot the eloi‘k have 
been put bafdc thirty yoais to_ botoro the days of tlie .Minio-Morley conslitutiun, I 
should add for the infonnntloii of yonr loidsluijs that the transition has been 
etiected smoothly ; that there has been no leversul of ])()licy in any important 
respect and that, broadly spesikini*, the mcasuics ’[ironioted by the Ministries and 
assented to by ihe IjC'jjisIatiiics before they rcsij^ned, are beine, i^iven etl'ect to by the 
Govcinor._ ^siiiee I last addicsscd your loulships on the matlor (licre has been a fur- 
ther mcctin^^ the Woikiiu^ Oomimttcc of the Coiu»,icss and a fnithor statement of 
their position. There ia a sentence fonUiincd in it, whinh I waimly welcome*, it 
runs as follows — ‘*it is inherent in every foim of Hatya^raha’ — that is to say i>assive 
resistance “that no otfoit is H[)arc(l to achieve an lionoinablc settlement with an 
opponent.’ That I need haully say is what we ourselves most earnestly desire. 

What then, you may ask, stands in the way ? Not the least of the obstacles 
is ditToronce ot oiunion between the Oonu^iess inul the MohIcui Lcai*nc as to the 
relations of the Oi)nij,icBS and what for want of better term aio described compen- 
diously as minoiiUos. The natuic ol this dilfciorn'o is well illusliated by another 
Bcntciuic in the nmst iccout s.aicmcnt by tlic Gonj’icss Working Committee, which 
runs as iollows — ‘The Gominitice ivish lo dcchuo that no communal considerations 
arise in moctii^u; the domands ot the Conu,icsa.’ I am sine they aie sincoi’c in 
hoIdin{j; that bchcl ; novel thclchS, it is one whudi Jlis Majesty’s (rovernment are 
unablo to shaie In then view no (‘onstitutioii could be cxpcctcil to function 
successfully, which did not meet with the Rcueuil assent of the minontics, wlio had 
to live under it. I am nol., ot course, in any uay, intcMulim; to minimise the 
importance of such sections of tlic population as tlio stdicdulcd castes, or indeed, 
oi any other minority, when I say that by far the must imiioi'taiit of the so-called 
minority com muni ties arc the Idoslcms. I am well aware that 1 need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to bo found in the ranks of the Ooni;rcss. Yet the fact 
remains that of the lour hundred eighty-two Moslems elected to the lower 
CUumberB of the Fiovincial Lojj;isiature8 at the last a^'Dcral election only 20 stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has statcil that the All-India Moslem 
League is undoubtedly the largest orgamsation representing Moslenis, though ho 
also speaks of Moslem liuihos, which deny its claim to loprcsciit them. 

There is a further c.ouRideration to be borne in mind. We speak of Moslems 
as a minoiity, liccausc on a inucly arithmetical basis they .nic less in number than 
the Hindus. But they aie a community of from eighty to iiinel.y imllioiiB with race 
memories of days, when for 200 yoais the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater 
part of the Indian sub-contineut. They have behind tlicm a tradition of military 
service, which persists to this day and is exemplified by the lugh projiortion of the 
Indian army, which they till. J have rec-allctl those facl.s because they make it 
cdoar that minorities of Europe present us with no full analogy and Chid knows, 
minorities of Europe have boon a source of suflicient trouble in the world of to-day. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi liimself in his }>ai»er '^llanjan'^ of November 25 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to safeguards to the satisfac- 
tion of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say— ‘the exprofision, satisfaction of mino- 
rities, may bo regarded as vague. It can bo dcfiuod beforehand by agreement.’ Wo 
too regard it as ossciilial for (constitutional advjuico by whatever means advance is 
to bo ol>taincd-that asHout of minorities should lie R 0 (iurcd as far as is possildc by 
agreement. But it is not within our power to imiKibo an agreement upon them : 
that can only bo reached by Indians themselves. 

It wns with a view to promol.ing diacaiBHion to that end between the leaders 
of the Congress ami of the All-India Muslom Ijcaguo that they were invited by the 
Viceroy, not long since to moot one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largGst and most powerful 
political organisation in India to endeavour to understand the diflicultics which arc 
responsible for the attitude of the AlMndiu M()sleni Ijcaguc. How great is the need 
for such an understanding is shown by the instnuition Issued a few days ago by 
the President of tho All-India Moslems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 22nd of this month as ‘Day of Dclivoraneo and Thanksgiving that tho 
Oongxess Governments ceased to function/ I would equally appeal to the President 
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of tho All-India Moslem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. Will they not call a truce m order that there 
may be free and friendly diBcussion between them with a view to reaching that 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouragement 
from the report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinnah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures are divided on communal 
rather than on political lines so long will serious difliculty be cxpencncecl in ihc 
working of demociatic institutions wdth success. What we have to aim at is a 
state of affairs under which tho legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem aftcrwaids, When that has been achieved the gicatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s piogress will have liocn lemovcd. 

There are, of coarse, other matlcrs which have to be taken into account. There 
is the defence ol India, our oliligations to the Jhinecs and the iiosiiiou which our 
own people have Imilt up in India by the cnterju-isc of generations, to mention 
only some of them. Rut tho siipieme problem of the moment is that of minoiities 
and it is for this reason that I coniine myscls to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordshii^s 
thal», while there arc these internal difljcnlties, they do not lessen the abhon*ence with 
whn^h men of all ciccds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which wc have taken up arms. T have noticed an attempt on the part ot the 
Gorman piopaganda department to pro])agato the idea lhat Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedom The conception of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so 

^ 110 as to bung a smile to tlic face of anyone except possibly a German and 
er and his associates imagine that they may look lor aid fiom India they 
arc heading for one of the greatest disillusionmcnls of their lives. 

Pandit Nehru on Zetland’s statement 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly be termed icsponsiblc or helpful. I have no donirc 1o discuss his latest 
speech in any detail. He has raised some novel points and arguments and laid 
stress on the ininorit.ics question Bpc<rmlly. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of us arc obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of tho various parties concciiicd. 

How is it to be solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously, tho 
fnndamontal piinciplcs governing any consideration ol any aBpc<‘i of tho Indian 
problem arc democracy and unity of Indin. Tho suggestion put forward by tho 
Congress that all these matters should be decided liy a Constituent Assemldy mcols 
in piinciplo all tho difiiculties raised. This does not mean that all our ])roblems 
are sim]>lc of solution or that there mil not be comidications and difficulties to 
face. But it docs offer not only a suitable method but the only way within tho 
context of democracy. 'Iho mass of people by adult Buffrage clci^t their representa- 
tives ; all the principal minorities arc represented and have a voice in the shaping 
of India’s future. In regard to tlieir particular problems it may bo said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-riddeu by majority vote. That has been got over 
by tho suggestion that such rights should be settled by agreements. II there is no 
agreement abonl a specific issue then the only proper course is to refer it to an inde- 
pendent arbilTiit-ion such as the League of Nations or tho International Court at the 
llagitc. Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can ])ossibly object to it. 
It avoids tho possi])ility of the maiority forcing its will on a minority in regard to 
the minorities’ siiccial rights and interests, ft avoids also the absurdity of a 
minoi-ity imposing its will on a majority. The importaiuio of the Constituent 
Assembly procedure is to get tho real opinion of the massos, IlinduH, Muslims, 
Hikhs cki,, through their eloelcd rcprosoiitativcs, Tho question does not arise then 
of who tho Congress represents or tlic Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command tho confidence of the people their nominees will bo 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. 

I agree with J^rd Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider the Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only tlioir great numbers but tho fact that in largo 
areas of the county they arc in a majority makes it clear that no minority qucslaon 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection as they can 
well look after their own interests. As a matter of fact., in predominantly Moslem 
areas like the Tunjab, Bengal, fiSind, tho N. W. h\ l\ and Baluclustan tho minori- 
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ticft arc non-]\Infjlimfi aiul inaiiy^ of ihm havn drni limit'd i»rotreti()!i. If India is 
looked at ua a wJiolo tlicHo various factors baUuicc one another and prevent 
niisbchavionr of any religious or racial i^ronp* 

^ Lord /ctland unfortunately still thinks in lormB ot a byi^onc at!,c and lias a 
scnii-fciidid outlook on Ide. He doco not realise that now forces aic convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the pcoide arc cAainuiig their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes their Rcmi-fcudiil leaders. The 
problemn of India are essentially economic thomih a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made liy Ijord Zetland to make them appear to be racial and 
minority problems. Ijord Zetland possibly still thinks of the rriiiecs of India as 
the hereditary rulers and of the Pvajputs and other classes as the obvious military 
class. Put things arc vciy dillbrent in llic India of to-day and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

T can well understand the opposition of the British dovornment to the idea 
of the OonsUtnent Assembly because such an Assembly iiei'essaiily puts an end to 
British Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
British imperialism there is no common factor. If the Biit,iBh Government is 
iniaJblc to agree to India determining her future we arc equally unable to agree to 
the British Oovornmont interfering m any way in such a decision. We agree to 
dificr and the ful.nro will decide whose will incvails. Thcic is no other way of 
having a free constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
dictation from abroad. The alternatives arc, as previously stated, continnatiou of 
British domination and the development, sporadieidly or otherwise, ol fc?ovicUsm in 
India. I do not know how the mass ot Indinu people will tlcculo in the paiticular 
mutter but T am prepared to leave it to them and take line iisk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the late of India cannot last. 

Shrl C. Rajagopalachariar's Reply to Lord Zetland 

It is didionlt to believe that with such ability of iindorstamling as the Scc'.retary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, ho could have missed otherwise than deliberately 
the priucapal point in Oandhiji's plea. Gandhiji asks for British hel]) in the 
sottloraont of what has been called the communal dillbrences, by ticrminating what 
ho has called the ‘sco-saw’ process which prevents settlement. lie has asked that 
Britin should not remain uncommitted but should detudo once for all that the 
quesaion of the constitution of India be remitted to a duly elected Indian Assemlily 
of rtcprcsentatives of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minorities should bo safeguarded as far as possible by agreement rather than by 
majority vote. The Secretary of Stale plcaciB that it is not within his power to 
imi>osc an agreement and that it could only be reached by Indians thcinsclvos. 

This is just what Gandhqi wants to bo allowed to be done, but it cannot bo 
done if Britain refuses to commit herself in any way but cont.ciiis herself by asking 
the majority to make up with a minoiity, w^ho, thcrcloro, feel uo call to be 
reasonable. Itefcrnag to Gaudhiii’s BUggestion that a Ooustituont Assembly should ho 
Rummoued subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of minorities, Lord Zetland says 
that the British Government «lao regard it as csscutial lor constitutional advance, 
‘by whatever means it is to bo olil-aiuod,’ that the assoiit of the minoiitios should bo 
scoured. The means makes all the dilforonce for getting the assent of the minori- 
ties. T'ho Bccretary of State wants an agi cement beforehand to bo reached by party 
organisations and hcsUaics to agree to convene nn assembly of olcctwl represonta- 
tivos with an instruction to come to an agreement which shall he final and binding, 
cHBontial For some reason or other the British Government turn the blind eye to the 
point. I am glad that the Becietary of Btato has made it (dear that 'so long as the 
legislatures are divided on communal rather than on political liiiCB, so long will 
serious (lifilculties bo experienced in the workiiif^ of domoc'ratu^ institutions with 
success/ 1 hope that this observation which coahnns the dennito conclusion of the 
British Government in llilir) does not merely convey an cxidauation for rcfiifling to 
go forward, but indicates a definite policy on the part of the British Government 
to foster nationalism as distinginshcd from the encouragement of (‘.ommunal 
divisions. It is heartening to read that the Hecretary of Htatc Svarmly wolcomo’s the 
statement of the CongreRs Working Oomiuittoo that before any Batyagraha is 
undertaken no elTort would bo spared to achieve an honourable settlomont. Ho says 
that this was also the British Government’s most earnest desire. Let us hope that they 
are examining, therefore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
Oflieial body of representatives of the people of India to frame their own constitution, 
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All India Educational Conference 

Fifteenth Session— Lucknow — 27th, to 30th. December 1939 

The Welcome Adouers 

The fifteenth session of the All-Indin Kdncationiil Confcrenec conimeiifcd 
on the 27lli. Deconiher 1939 in tho Baradan Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
ovcxflowinp, with about five hniulred delegates from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaliarlal Nehru inaugurated the 
Conference. 

It was impossible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr. Eai Rajeshwar Bah, Chairman of the 
Beception Committee. Dr. Bah regretted that tho first really popular Governments 
had resigned in a majority ot the provinces. He said that whatever might be tho 
short-comings of the Government of India Act, for tho first time, the now Govern- 
ments had full and unfotl-ored scope to formulate and cari7 out national policies 
in educational matters. 11c hoped that, before long, tho popular Governments 
would come back to and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 

The most pressing cducaticMud problem, Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
money, time and cucigy nuolvcd in the jircsnnt educational system. He omphnBivSed 
that they had to rouse tho peasant from nis stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua Iranca was essential in the larger 
national interests, Dr. P>ali pointed out that no provinc,c could afford to lose its 
provincial language. It was impossible, ho observed, to distdacc the English 
language for sometime to eoino, for none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maint-oin contact with world movements. However, 
it was for tho Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to vaiious claimants 
their proper place in the scheme of national education. Ho strongly pleaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. J)r. Bah then proposed 
8ir S. Badhakiishnan to the chair, and expressed gratification at having a scholar 
of such international repute to guide their deliberations, 

Mr, P. Seshadri associated himself with the welcome extended by Bai 
Bajeshwar Bali on behalf not only of tho numerous leaching organisations 
represented at the Conference, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All- India Federation of Educational Associations, he mentioned, kept itself 
out of jioUtus, but he wished to assure the political leaders that it had always 
been tnc aim of tho Federation to train the students to be worthy cilizonH of 
their Motherland. He emphasised that there could he no ])olili(ial lulvanco in this 
countiy unless there was a happy and contended teaching prufcssion, 

PT. KrjTRU'H OpKNING SVEECiH 

Tnaiignrating the Oonferenoe, Pt. Jawahatlal Nvhiu said that he felt honoured 
that a body of learned men should have summoned him to their select gathering. 
Ho felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 
vital to-day than education ? 

Their objective in education was to train the rising generation for life. Tho 
idea of cducution had long licen the improvement of the individual. But. even 
tliat care of the individual must to-day be considered in terms ol the mass ^ of the 
people, or else tho enlightened individual would bo submerged in the unenlightened 
mass* ‘‘Can an individual”, lie asked, “truly advance, except in the rarest cases, if 
tlie onviroinncnt that surrounds him is pulling him back all tlie time ? This 
environment consiHts of inherited ideas, prejudices and suporstitious which restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and change in a changing world.” 

rt. Nehru made a strong plea for changing tho environment, ^rheso were 
larger problems which could not come up bo/oro the Oonfcreiu^e, and ^ yet th(‘.y 
afTected education vitally, and all onr educational cfTorls would bo in vain if Uicso 
problems do not find )>ropcT and early solution. All education, ho stressed, must have 
a definite social outlook and must train our youth for the kind of society we wish 
to have. Pt Nehru deplored tho present-day social fabric, which was a dccadi^nt 
and dying thing* It must give jilaee to nn order where they could think in terms, 
not of individual profit, but of the common good ; where individuals co-operate 
wiUr each other and nations and peoples worked in co-operatiou for human 
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advanccmcmcnt , where human values oounlcd fur moio. Jf Ibis was the accepted 
ideal of our iuturo society, then all our education must be fashioned to that end, 
and must not pay homaj;e to anytliino that was a!;ainst this conccjition of 
social order. Uccoiitly, observed Pt. ISTohru, much Ihoinj^ht had been ftive in India to 
educational pioj;rcss and people’s minds wore aslii and expectant. The Conference^ 
he honed, would consider the now Basis scheme ot education. The more he studied 
it aiul watched it giow, the more tascinnted he had been with it. Further 
expoiicnco would, no doubt, bnnj^ changes and variations, but ho had little doubt 
that it was paiticuhuly suited to a poor countiy like India. 

Pt. Noluu dotvlt at lcn{*th with the condition ot the ‘‘millions of unhappy, 
soriow-ladcn pcojde with annkon eyes and hopeless look.” Yet he had always 
sensed the ticmcndous vitality oL onr people, and felt confident that they would 
pull themselves out of hia miserable condition, aiul recover the brie,ht and happy 
and hopctul eyes that should be the buth-nj*ht ot cveiy individual. 

Concluding PI. Neluu said that it was ideasant lui intellectual and 
enlightened people to dis(*uss calmly the aflaiis ot a tioubled and distant woild : 
but the tionblcd woild was no longer distant, but threatened to envelop and 
ovcrwliclm them. ‘'Tne world is unpleasant , let us realise it and then, like men, 
seek to change it and make it a pleaBaiitcr, lustcr place for all of us to live in.” 

Tins PllESIDEXTIAL AdDUEWS 

The need for a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all ils stages, was sti cased by Six S, Radhaknshman in his 
pr(‘si(lcnUal address. It was not a matter for controversy, he said. Every 
progressive country in the world made piovision for such a plan. 

Sir Itadhakiishnan said that the proveity and backwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection weic icsponsililc for the widespread 
illitora(*y ul our population and the limitation of our higher and technical education. 
With the slow transfer of responsibility to the leaders of the people the question 
of cducaliou was assuming moio impoitancc, and the object of the conference 
was to dohbernte and frame proposals for the considciation of those in power. 

The dinbicnt countries were pi evinces oL a common Hopnblic of Culture. 
Thoio was no siudi thing as Proletarian Mathematics, or Nazi Chemistry or 
Jewish Physics, fc5cicnco was cosmoi>olitan in its essence and reality ; its range 
ami area wore univoisal and not imtisau or national. In education, they were 
above all politics. The fundamental pnn<*iples of human dcvcloiimcnt were 
the same. But, pointed out ir^ir y. Uadluikiisliuau, it was quite possible to impart 
Ihiouph education a definite bias for developing a paiticular type of human 
individual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Bolsheviks and British, to fit into 
part.icnlar social schemes. “The melancholy spectacle of the woild to-day, with 
its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation is 
turned against nation and millions oi young men arc ready to kill and get 
killed, shows the utter folly of this mis-cducatiori. When we are told that we 
arc English, German, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to he human beings.” 

“Nationalism,” declared Sir S. Kadhakiishnan, “whatever may have been its 
justifications in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 

The development of rapid means of communication, said Sir S, Eadbakrishnan, 
and the changes effected by the Industrial Revolution required them to look upon 
tliG world as a single unit and make a real community of men possible. 

The tragedies of the world to-day, he continued, were due to the persistence 
of old habits of living in a new world whore they had no meaning. What they 
had to tight against to-day was *‘a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic enterprise and unjust social order, where the pride and the prosperity of 
a few are built upon the shame and subjection of the many and an unjust inter- 
national order which ai^quicsces in the degradation of many nations.” 

Sir S, JiadhakriHhmn said that “in the past, nationalism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the people. 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dealing with the traclitions by which she lives* There are certain things without 
which wo cannot live, and certain values without vfhich we do not care to live. 
These values detonnino the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
the rivers and mountains. India symbolises a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
a destiny. Bhc is not a racial identity nor docs she embody religious unity. But 
hers IS that attitude of mind, which stands for the reality of the ‘Unseen and the call 
of the Spirit. This spiritual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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home. Areoicliiift to th'iB ideal, the aim of education”, Rir S. Radhakrishnau pro- 
ceeded, “iti the Ireedom of the individual, the freedom in think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate, Lilo manifests itself in the individual. Ho enjoys the thrills of 
his victoucs and suflbrs llie anguish of lus failures. In a cnihsed society the 
individual must be aide to practise his natural viitucs of body, mind and spirit. 
To serve and protect human crcalivcncfis is the end of all education. Our education 
has been moic oi loss academic, and we are trying to remould it in a moio 
lu'aidical way. “Widospicad IJasic, Education icTuires teachers in arts and crafts and 
loadcrR of scieiu'C and industry, whi(‘h only a university cau provide, 

“The charter of Hiudiusin, *Tat Twain Ani', the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make ont that the fight tor freedom and the 
dovclojimont of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul is 
what it is. Hicrc aio no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding oi difibrent 
people, nothing to rciulcr their spirit incommunicable. The great function of our 
educational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence, 

“The story of mankhul, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, pcac'e and humanity is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties oi form and sjunt, and the difterent ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and oppor- 
tunities through all of whudi the unconquerable s[)iiit of man, hoping, fading, 
striving, liut gaining ground, gcnoiation after generation, never giving up the 
forwaid struggle, is a witness to the cicativc spirit of man. Lob us hold fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and How.” 

Resolutions— Lucknow— 301h. Dceembor 1039 
Waiujiia Soiikme AccKrrKi) 

’’Jlic sectional meetings of the Oonfcrcnco was held from day to day till the 
30th. December, when one of the most inmortant decisions of the Conterenco was 
the nt'c.cptaucn of the Waidha scheme of education, though in a modified form. 
The following resolution was passed 

“This Oonicrcnco rccom mends to the Government of India, the National 
rianning Oommitlee and the Provincial and Htato Governments to adopt the scheme 
of national education j)roi)arcd by the National Rlucatiou Scheme Gommittec of the 
All-indui Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Ooimcil, with 
the following modifications 

That the stages of national education should ])o designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (13) basu*- or primaiy education ; tS) secondary education and (I) 
umvorsity education ; and should comprise courses lor Ci) (3) and (1) of seven 
ycais, lour years and three years rcsprsctivcly ; 

(2) I’liat the age of coiunieiiccuicnt of the basic or primary course should not 
bo less than six years in any case ; 

(3) That iRo pie-H(*hool coiusc should bo for pupils below six or seven years 
as the (‘.aso may be ; and 

(I) That i»rovisiou should bo made for the following coarscs also in secondary 
schools in addition to the courses already recommended : (1) general and teachers^ 
training and (2) general and prc-mcdical. 

Principul Svshaiht declared that his ambition was to see a teachers’ organisation 
in India \vhi<th would be as fiirmidablo as similar organisations in England or 
America. He said that the tcaf'-hors’ trust should be discharged with honour and 
dignity. Teiwihers should iicquiio the quahty of leadership, lie luoposcd to dovot-o 
himself to the cause of education after he liad retired from active work. 

The session of the Oouferonco then concluded. 



All India Muslim Educational Conference 

Fifly-second Session— Calcvlta—29lh. lo 31st. December 1939 

The Wfxcomb AEDrESrf 

The fifty-second jinnual All-Jndia Muslim Educational Conference bo^an 
ils (lirec-dny session at Mohamecl Ali Park, Oalcutta on the 29th, December 1939 
under tho^ picsidcntHliip of Nawab Kawal Yar Juinj Bahadur, of Hydciabad, 
^J’lic mcctinii, opened with a leeilatioii liom the Holy Quoian and tlio Binaiiii^ 
of the ]\Ioblciu National Anthem ot fcfii Mahomed Ifibal* 

Welcoming the delc‘**atcs tlic hon. Ui\ A. IC, Fa^^lid Huq, Chief Minister 
o** lJenf»al, Cliaiiman of the Jlueoption Oommittcc, muvc;jod the educational pi ogress 
and achiovcnionts ot the comnmnity since LSSO, when the Conference was founded 
by b'lr hfyed Alnuad Khan, 'J’hc pait played by the Ali^aih Mo\cmcnt in national 
ro:;cneiatioa was, lie said, cnunciitly j^ieat and ftlurious. It was perhaps the moat 
success! Ill oij-anihod national achioNonient ot icnaecent Muslim India. Had there 
be(*n no Aligarh, !\lr. Fazliil lluq added, there would have been no Muslim Lea^^ue 
and no Aludeiii Muslim India as an indcjjcndent cultural unit in the body politic of 
this country. ]\Ir, tliiq observed that the need for the All-Indm Muslim Educational 
Contcronco in J\lt)dcrii Imlia was iicvej ^-icater than to-day to satet^uard the cultural 
unity and educational pro^'icss of the community as a whole. He strongly })leadcd 
for the ideal ot cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims, 

Ciiticisinp; the Wardha fiSchomc, Mr. Iluii said, “Mr. Gandhi is the real author 
of the Wiudlia {-Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a Muslim is a 
supporter of the ideal of uiuvcifial inimary cdiu»ation, but the Wardha Scheme is 
not the last woid on the sulijoct. J fully and fiankly criticised the scheme in my 
jucRulcnlial address delivered last year at the J’atna session of this confeicnco, J 
still stick to my view, WauUia is being convened into the ccntio of a new religion 
or i>hilosoi)hy of life, and the Wardha Hcheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
(VnigrosB lias been turned into its politi(*al machine. By refusing to piovidc for the 
roligiouH education of Muslim boys and girls as an integral part ot the school 
course and at the same tune basing the entire education and its ideal on the 
Gamlliiiui teachings of Ahiinsa dlianna and satyagraha dharma, and the in- 
culcation of the idea that no religion is better than another, the snppoitcrs of the 
Wardha Hchemo seek to de-lHlaniise Muslim boys and girls in the most important 
and foimative period of their intellectual lives. I want to declaic from tius plat- 
form that as long as Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 
denationalising Muslims. Tlie Muslims will not tolerate any schemo or plan, of 
whioli religious teaching and Islamic liaditions arc not the basis, and the language 
and medium of which has not been Cully and freely ap})rovcd by the committee and 
in tlic actual adminisUation and working of which the Mualims have not sccmicd 
cllecUve ropresentatioa. The Muslims wdll never bartci away their cultural autonomy, 
educational freedom and religious independence for any system of free educataou 
which is calculated to undermine the foundations of their nationality.*’ 

Mr. Muhammad Hablhur Rahman Khan Sherwanu honoraiy secrotary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Oonfcrencc, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 

Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr* If. 8* Suhrawardy, Minister, J3engal 
Oovernment said : “If there is one thing* which the MusUm community craves it is 
edu(*ation and still more cducuition. From our ^ery childhood, we have imbibed 
the doctrine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to be educated themselves, but 
to educate others. Under those circumstances, it is a tragedy so far as the IMuslims 
are concern oil that they have not got tliose facilities for education for whi<‘h they 
crave* H'ho All-India Muslim Educational Conference merely translates that burn- 
ing desire for education into action, and provides the medium for those who arc 
desirous of taking part in the movement for better and universal education. Wo 
know to what extent the Muslims of Bengal are^ anxious to got educated and to 
educate their children, and to forego many rights and claims if this can be 
secured for them. But this education must bo one that proceeds on right lines, viz, 
an education which will be based on their religion, the moral dictates inculcated 
by Islam, and Qh their culture and their history and which will inspire them with 

U 
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the ificalrt for which Muslim loliiiioii Htands. Tn Kawal) Kamal Yar Jnn;^ Baharlur 
wc have a crmit Ration of loiirniii*; aud of oilncuUoiu and it is fit ami i)ro}ici* that 
he Bhonld bo (‘hf>son to ^nido tliiH coiifcrcucn in its dolibeiaiions when the educative 
necesaiUcs of the Mublims of India arc bc(‘Oiiuni? nioic and moic insisLent.’’ 

TlIJU PilFniOFiNTIATi AdDUKSS 

Nawah Kamal Yar Jmg Bahndnr^ in liifl |ncsidoiitial addicss sur^^osted that 
a Binall comrniUco shonhl bo on trusted with Ihe Usk of framuu; a scheme of 
Muslim OAlucation and oilorod to hour the (committee’s expenses himself. 

Makiiij; a general survey of cdiieation in India, the Piosulent said that the last 
two-aiid-a-half ycais had shown that in the piovim*ml legislatincs a majoiifcy party 
eoiild easily be formed from a single religious ooinniiiuity, and that, if it so pleased 
it could sivamp the cntiic proviiu‘C with ils own eultuie, born ot its religion. ‘^1 
know full well,” he eontinnod, that the Alnslims, us a ecjinmunity, arc not satisfied 
with the Bchomes of education which have, of late, ])rcsHod themselves on their aticn- 
tion from divoise quarters. Of one thing however. I am certain, that in the days 
which face ns, no sjslem of education will command our appioval which neglects to 
develop in ns all those qualities, inielhvtnal, spiiitiial and moral, which dislingiiish 
us as custodians of the spiiit and eultuie of Ishiin, which has a mission of its 
own to fill 111 for the uplitt of mankind, 

“Thcic arc arc two piimaiy objectives which every syslom of education for the 
Moslems should atlcm]>t to achieve- fiislly, the the preseivation of the 
distinguishing foatiiK^s ol Moslem culture ; and si'f'ondly, th(j (‘onsolidation of the 
Muslim social order.” Tlic President. smigi’Sli'd (hat a small (*om]rut(e(% ol ])ethai)fl 
throe rncmheis, should tour (he country, consul (mg local educational and econoruic 
expertrS at each centre, and fiame a sclieme ol ('ducalion based on the knowledge 
gained from these consultations. “It should lie (he coiicein of this (mmmit.tee,” ho 
said, “to determine to what extent and in wliat iiarlicular snhiecds of stmly a 
common syllabus for nil, Muslims and non-hluslnus, is piirmissilh', and in wliat 
subjects an autonomous jiroviBiou for the iMuslinis would be needed. It should also 
bo the task of the oommvttcc to suggest whut statutory machinery would be needed to 
guarantee the satisfactory working of such provision. 

Tn conclusion, the Ibmdent appealed for the re-adoption of “the great institution 
of 5<akat.,” which was at present mmerabty negloolcd. It they (*oujd iint act u]) to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the ])roblcm of (inanedng schomes for the ciluca- 
tional and economic uplift of the Muslim masses w'ould bo easily solved. 

Islamic Ideal & NalfonnUsm 

The contribution of Islam to the growth and development of nationalism in the 
world was dealt wilh at length liy the hoii. Mr. Acizul Haifno, Vi(‘e-Clhancolior 
of the Calcutta University and sp(’aker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presid- 
ing over the Ffilamic Culture section of the Confeicricc in the aftoiiioon, 

Islam, ho eaul. dnl not accept iiatAonalism as the iinal evolution in the history 
ot man. An international outlook had over been the nltimal.o ideal in Islam. Yet, 
nationalism had always been accepted ns the immediate oi)je<‘(.ive. Ho doc.lnred that 
every Muslim was a patriot to his last breath. They ehuuKMl India as the land of 
their birth, even though thnro were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
guests and foreigners. 'Jhey were IiuUans and cluldren of tlic soil, as mtuh as any 
one else. 

The recognition and vindication of the princ.ijdo of erpudity had been the very 
fundamental charnclcristic of Islamic, ideal anil outlook, observisd Mr. Tliuinc, 
From its very inception, Islam had been a grent domoeratising tiroi’css, and Islam 
and its Prophet preached the principles of equality und dcinucrm*y as the basis of 
human relationship. 

To-day, demcK^racy might have been 1cnii>orarny Cflipsed in some countricB of 
the world, but the day was not far off when democracy would once again break 
through the clouds. When that day came, it was the spirit of Islam which would 
come to the rescue of an aggrieved world, 

Mr. Azissul Haque adtlcd that in that scheme of human affairs, there was no 
place for the Btcam-»rolIcr typo of democracy which did not take into coimulcratioii, 
the cultural, political and social rights of the minorities. Islam sl-ood for iustioe 
oqjiaUty and fairplay for all, and as such any form of government, democratic or 
otherwiso, which did not adequately and effectively guamutco those fundamental 
rights to the minorities had no place in Islamic thought. 
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Resolutions 

The Confernre passed a resolution refluesUnp, the authorities of the various 
universities m India to establish a deparlmont of Islamic Uistoiy and Culture, and 
appreciating the efforts by the Vu*e-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univeisity to estab- 
lish such a depaiLment in the UniveiRity of Calcutta. 

Prof.^ Haroon Khan Sherwam, ot Osmaiiia Univeisity, in moving the resolution, 
said that it was strange that, althoimh the Indian uiuversitics had to cater for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims inhabiting their provinces, some of them 
had not taken any heed of the necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 
Islamic Culture* 

P>y a resolution moved by Dr. Abdul Azis Pun, of Aligarh University, the 
Confcicnce congratulated the (Tovernment of Bengal on having included Islamic 
History and Islamic Philosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
and requested tlie Government of India and other Provincial Governments to include 
these subjects in their respective competitive examinations. 

Resolutions —Second Day— Calcutta— 30th. December 1939 

The sccona day s session of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Piemier of Assam, in the chair. In hia 
presidential address, Sir Muhammad Saadulla urged the spread of education 
and advised the audience not to forget the influence of environment. In 
other woids, in a place where agriculturists predominated, agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum, fl’hc last factor in the spread of education, from the 
speaker’s peisonal expeiiencc in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

Univerhitn for Frontier 


The Conferenco passed a number of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to esiablish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 

that pi'ovincc. ^ , , , , 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be leqiiestcd to provide adequate 
facilities and finances for the purpose of oncouraginf, talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher and technical ediicaUon in India and abroad. 

The Conference legroUcd that no provision had been made in the provinco of 
Bengal for free and primary education upto this time and it requested the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to make ariangomcnts for the same at an early date. 

Lastly the Conference recommended to the Govenimont that in niral areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas haudi- 
craft should be included in the general cumculum. , r 

Addressing the Conference on 'Our Educational Ideal”, Mr. Mazhar 
All said that the scheme of education should be a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the educational part of their hie, their professional life and their 
public life should all be controlled by a scheme which should make lite complete. 
Wardiu Scheme Criticised 


The Wardba scheme of education came in for much criticism when the 
Conference assembled for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur, Naioah Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur^ General Secretary ol the 
Conference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur as 
Chairman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit the 
requirements of Muslims in the various provinces. The committee will tour the 
provinces, consult local educationists and economists and submit its report to the 
Central Standing Committee for the next annual session of the Ooufcrenca Local 
committees will do appointed in the various provinces to collect materials and data 
ior the information of the committee. , tr w i , tr 

The resolution was supported by Mr, A, K* Fazlul Euq, Premier of Bengal. 

Eduoation of Muslim Women 

A strong pica for the propagation of education among Muslim girls and women 
was made by l)r. M. Bazlur Bahman, Principal of the Ismail College, Bombay, 
presiding over the Female Education Section oi the Conference in the aiternoon. 
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Pr* Daliman sfiitl that uiulor the clmnL^inj' cniidltion^ o[ India lo-day, 

they had mil only to roiu*onl.rsito on prodiu-m^; ‘^.ood inntlnTH, but, uIm) fiood (atizoiiH. 
IJc! added that tlic schooln that hud ro<TnUy boon sdinted m’Cic mainly' insti iKdional 
iiiHlitutioim ; iuHtilniions Yhudi would i)rci>are women for earnine: an indei»cii(leut 
]ivin{;“ were also needed. 

TliC Ooufeiciiee was strongly o£ the oiiinion that the soeial and economic neoda 
o£ llie country in ^Acnoral and MuKlimH in vaDh'nlar deman<h*d that a deHniln bias be 
ercatod in favour of the Hludy of domestie fideneo in all Htaaos of fills’ education, 
The Conference, theiefore, made the following reconnnondalionfi lo Ediu'ailonal 
Boards and llnivorBities ami Provincial Covornuients : (A) provision Klioiild bo made 
in all e;iTls’ schools h)r leacliini* domestic science as n (‘oinptdsory suhioet for all 
students ; (B) Matriculation courses should he so revised that <lom(‘stic seienee 
mi^ht bo made eomimlsory for t»irls in hen of a siibjoct less useful lo them; (C) 
students who mii2,ht wish to piosccuto the study of doniesli(‘ science for the Intor- 
inodiatc or B. A. examinations should bo allowed to oiler it and provision bo made 
for its study in all e.ollcfi:cB. 

The Confeience lecommondcd to the (lov’crnment of P>em;’al that aderpiato 
rccurrinp, and non -recur rinj^ t!>l*^lrlis he {;iven to all pills’ schools to encourage 
individual entequiso rcgar<liiig the establishment of schools. 

The Confeience considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for the 
purpose of awarding stipends to cneoiiragc o(hi<‘atioa among gnls. It urged that 
the Muslims of Bengal should take the ncccssjiry action m tins matter, 

Besolutioiis—Third Day — Culcnlla—aiKt. Dcccinhcr loao 
PmOA FOR iNDUHTlinL TilAIKlNU 

The Conference held a short session in the afternoon undia* the chairmanship 
of Mr, Abdul Hamn of Aligarh. The delibeiations i elated to (picsLions relating 
to the Gdonomuj and social reforms for the Muslim i'ommiituty. 

The J’resident, in his H})oech, rcp.iottod that MubIiius w’ore not taking any 
interest in eommento and industry but were luiulatring after ({overnmimt services. 
“If wo could inform our character and train otirselvcH we would ])o able to produce 
much better nitlzons in future. The basis on which onr social life deprmds is 
our relationship with our fcllow-boiiig,” lie lulvisod the people lo acTuro the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conforonco resolved that apart from cdiu^-ation through the medium of 
books it was necessary that young men flhoiil<l bo traiiieil in industry and handicraft 
and that cfTorts should be made to raise fniuls lo that end. 

Meeting again at mgUi, the Uonforonce passed tlic annual report of the 
Hecrotaiy and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 

S, Np D. Thackersey Women^s University 

ITio following is the text of tlio Oon vocation Address ddivcnsl by l.hc 
llon’blc Mr, B. CL Khvr^ Premier and Minister of Kflucation lo the (iovernmonfc 
of ISombay, delivered on tJie l»l. July lOJlf), at the >Slirecmati NuUubai Damodher 
lliackcrscy Indian WomoiPs University, Bombay i— 

Bevered Mahatmaji* Mr, Ohaacollor, Members of the Bcnatc, Liulios ami 
Gcntlcmon, 

When some days ago, Lady Tliaekersoy invited mo lo deliver an address to 
you on the Oonvo<*ntion Day, she tohl mo that it was Mahaimaids wish that f 
should do so unci also that 1 should speak to yon in (iujnrati. Entertaining the 
groat regard which I do both for Malmlmaji and for this University, ] could not 
refuse what was almost a command, nor aid I wish to do so, 1 uni, however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that T am not worthy of the high honour you have 
conferred ujion mC) and I cannot offer you such rich fare as has boon provided on 
those occasions in the pasU 

My flrefc duty is to oongratulato you on the eaceciloni progress which you have 
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made during the year which has just closed. The Bombay College and the Kanya- 
Bhala show a steady incioase in the number ol pupils and the results have been 
satisfactory If you will be able to stait a hostel, I am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the niiml3Gr of the students. The total number of students 
studying in your afliliated schools also shows an inci*case of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congratulate you upon the fact that your 
graduates have now obtained fiom the Government of Bombay recognition of their 
mciit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know that 
neither the intiinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depends upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what wo call the world. It is true that “rank 
is but tliG guinea stamp,” and yet iu a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can- 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently iudgccl by the money value it can command in 
the market. I can well appreciate the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statntoiy iccogmtion for your University from Goveinment. I can only 
express the liope that all the diilicultics in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may bo able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern- 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro- 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest mochrications in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
lime make the University retain its distinctive features as a women’s University. 
And in order to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
also sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 for the University with 
eflect from the current year. 

The inAuenco of women is one oE the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hind- 
rance to real progress in any direction* Although a great number of women remain 
111 the domestic sphere, there are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train- 
ing, and the main point is that whafever their occupations, domestic or other 
women must bo trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so that their collective opinion may bo on the side of intelligent progress. It is, 
thcrelorc, necessary to encourage women’s and girls’ education ana to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exisl.s in the education of men and women. It 
IS the policy of the Bombay Govornmciit to remove this disparity as last as possible. 

The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imparted through the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
other Universities and (2) that the cjourses oi study arc so framed as to suit the 
di/Torent roles played by men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the Jirst, I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is necessary and essential. As 
to the second, I find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot question of co-cducatiou, on its advantages and disadvantages. 
I do not propose to do so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your Univci-sity fills a distinct need of society, that the merit of its services 
cannot ])q fairly judged by the number of your Graduates or the Matnculutcs who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the principles which you practise. It is very necessary that we keep those clearly 
in mind or else wo are likely to turn towards a wrong path* 

The other day T was reading a book called *‘Our Freedom and its results’^ by 
five eminent English women each of whom has contributed a draper on the changes 
in public life, changes in law, changes in employment, changes in morality and 
changes in social life respectively in England. The last two provide food for 
thought for those who ai-e anxious to inti-oduce all that the West has tried, and 
that goes under the name of progress, into our lives* To have their equal status 
recogaised. to win their freedom, was the objective of the women’s movement in 
England ; but now that freedom has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ox-M. P. 
observes, “women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a very large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and unemployment.” Miss Neilans. 
who is the Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene* has also the 
following observation to make: “It is a queer commentary on civilisation that just 
at the time when science and invention have made every form of agriculture and 
manufacture so productive, when there is plenty for all, the difiioulues of securing 
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a livelihood and the nneerLainty of ))cin{< able to piovide for children have 
knocked the heart out of parenthood etc.” What is ncecHsary lor us, theioEore, is 
not to be caught m the wave of every inovomcnt whic,h wc lead about in other 
countries but to make a caicful study of the conditions ot oiu country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the fntuie and thus proceed by a 
well thought out scheme of education, to inepare onr future generations of men 
and women for the litc which wo would dcsiro them to live so that if not iich, 
they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 

"What the late Sir Vithaldas Tha(‘kersoy, to ^vllom this University 
owes such a great deal, valued in yoiu educational system, as dibtuiguished liom 
others, was that the cuTrionliim had for its olijcct “the giving, in addition to 
literary education, ot such training as would piepare yoiu students for then life as 
pra<‘tical wives ami mothers and in case ot neijcssity to maintain themselves in an 
independent ])Osition,’' 

I do not wish to deny to women the very highest lank or destiny that is open 
to man, Woman should ho as tree to choose her mode of hte as man. Why then, 
one might ask, this insistence on wifo-hood and mother-hood in the case of girls ? 
Must we compel all our giils, even our Janabais and Miras, who have a call for 
divine service and the uplift of humanity, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When wo devise a Hysi-cm of education for men or for women we think of the 
average typo, and of what life piincipally demands fiom each. Says Lecky : *‘The 
main ob]C(5t of human life is the full development and useful employment of what- 
ever powers wc possess”. We ha\c no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, there is any incfluahty between ihe sexes, 
the question of the equal moiitality ol the two sexes is no longer disputed, and 
diileroncofl in high mental ability arc generally^ conHuIcrcd to exist among individuals 
rather than between the sexes: but no eonc.bisivc study has been made concerning 
the emotional dinbrcncefl or the native inclinations of boys and girls.” (Kasnya). 
Wo ought to provide a suitable kind of edneation for coiuhtions in which the 
vast majority of our women arc bound to live while aflbrdnq!; ample sc,oiic for the 
genius oi: those who vary from the typo and I boliovo your University aims at 
providing such cdimation for all who enter its portals. 

The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
in our own coantry, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the fong- 
Btanding snbiwdinu of women in many (»oun trios vas due to the fact that 
bUIub in tlio early sUigcB of society^ depended upon physic, al might. 'Ihis is 
now changing ami mere bruUi force is no longer the dotermining factor of 
status, personal or national. Wo must realise that co-operat.ion and not ruthless 
competition must be our aim in adjusting human relations. Iliis holds good in 
the matter of economic adjustment of men’e ami women's occ.upations in life. 
While there should be no oldociion to women becoming utenogiaphcrs, chauneurs, 
police guanls and doing any other works they desire, wc cannot forget the fact 
that for the bulk of women molhorhuod and house-hold work areboiiml to continue 
to be the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is so, our educational system must mould itself according to onr needs. 

Hitherto ho educational course has boon divided into three stages, Primary, 
Bccondaiy and University. Vrimary education is for training in the fun<lamenbal 
^ueationahe^j esscjs and University education is for specialised work. The task 
of secondary education is sunposod to bo to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, there existed in England two distiuct educational ladders, one for the 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare oxeepUouH. uo transfer was possible 
from one system to the other. The rapid growth of a domoc, ratio spirit and new 
faith in the worth of the individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in educational policy in England and to-day secondary education is no longer 
reserved for the classes only, wo sliould take note of this change in framing 
oim edncattonal aystom. As you will have observed, the Wardlia scheme of 
education aims at providing primary education to each citizen and its standard 
is to bo at least that of the Matriculation minus English. This education, it is 
Intended# should bo free, universal and compulsory and should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongua It has already taken count of the 
modern tendency in Europe to democratise education so as to have one unitary 
system of education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

, What should be out objoctivo in a girl’s education ? The <*omplex demands, 
trhioh moderh life makes of education, have given rise to problems which have 
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been roughly grouped by educationists under the following heads : (1) Academic 
education (2) Vocational education (3) Health education (1) Social and Civic 
education (i3) Education for leisure (6) Education for the Home and pervading all 
these (7) Charactei education. What is geneially known as liberal education must 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the ciitical miud and deepen 
the apprecuitioQ ot what life oflere. Everything turns on our lelation to life, what 
we believe to be its puipose and on the conditions in which we hud ourselves, for 
unless wc have a clear notion of these, how can we prepaic for life ? Each 
country must, theiefore, evolve its ow'u educational system. Wc cannot merely 
imitate wh{*t has been found suitable in other countries by other people, 
in other condiUotis and siu roundings. What aie our conditions so far 
as education is concerned ? The following dcscrii^tion will give you a 
rough idea My apology for quoting is fiankly that I could not put it in 
better woicls myself. Jn a fine article entitled ‘‘A ciitical examination of the Edu- 
cation of W'onien”, wc find that I\[i. Saiyadain tells us that “in BiiLish India alone 
there aie about lu,(XXi,(H]0 guls of seliool-going age tor whose education there is 
no piovisioii 1 (-)nly iO i)Gi cent of the girls oi school-gomg are (between ages of 
0 and 1) as against 50 per cent of the boys, aie actually in attendance in schools, 
most oi which ate but jicor apologies for educational institutions. If the Govern- 
ments wore seriously to tackle this Ihoblem, they would lequire more than 300,000 
additional tcaohcis, yet only 1500 teachcis are now being trained each year. Again 
tiic education of girls is characterised by the same wastage which ancsts the spread 
of literacy among boys. Indeed, it is even more acute because early marriage and 
other so(‘ial factors arc responsible for the piematiiie withdrawal of the majority 
of gills joining the first class actually complete the primary comse. This means 
that in the case of moio than 85 j)er cent of the gills at school, there is no cei- 
tainty whatc^'cr that permanent and cfTcctive literacy is being achieved. The strong 
presumption would be that a very large majoiity of them are unable to read or 
write ; and what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder are 
likely to relapse into illiteracy. The final implications aie equally distressing* The 
amount of money now spent on girls’ education is only IJ per cent of the meagre 
sum spent on hoys’ education. Tlio total cost of providing schooling for girls of 
cducablo ago who aie not at school would, at the late of lls. 10 per girl, approxi- 
mates to ,C1U,IKX),00U pci annum.” 

He obscrvcB further that “the general public has failed to evince sufficient 
keenness about the education of girls. There aic still sections of the people, who, 
on pseuclo-roligioiiH grounds or fiom consen^atism, arc actively opposed to all 
education for girls ; and there arc others who arc at best apathetic, but we cannot 
dismiHS this opposition as unworthy of consideration ; for it has to be recognised 
that the typo of education generally provided for girls has failed to captui-e the 
imagination or win the goodwill of the people at largo. It has been, generally 
speaking, a poor copy of the education imparted to boys, reproducing faithfully and 
sometimes exaggerating, its objectionable features. It has been too bookish, too 
academic, too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people ; it 
also lays the same undue stress on the study of English at the cost of other 
useful subjociB and skills, and it sacrifices, m the interest of pseudo-literary 
culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, comprehensive and psychologically 
suitable education. In rural areas, in particular, parents are generally of the 
opinion that the education of girls will not do them much good, largely because 
there is no outlet in the life of the average village for the kind of book maowledge 
now acquired by the girls. Their si^hooling does not adjust them successfully to 
their environment, nor does it enable them to become better villagers. In the 
larger towns and cities, however, there is an increasing demand for the education 
of girls, which gives them a bettor social status and also, to some extent, adds to 
their value in the marriage market. But here, too, the results have been generally 
disappointing, in that higher and secondary education has tended to pr^uce what 
some people slightingly call “society butterflies,” whoso values are marred by 
their education and who are obsessed by an unwarranted sense of superiority. 
They are unable, and often unwilling, oven to do the ordinary work of the 
household. Many of them regard such work as derogatory and develop, instead, 
extravagant habits and interests.” 

Ill these conditions what must we do ? The Central Advisory Board of 
Eilucatiou had in 1930 appointed a committee to consider the question of primary 
education which is to-day of supreme importance, because unless we have universal 
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primary education, oixi lii< 4 hcr cclucalional iiiBlitutions me hound to coiiliruio lo 
be in an aUcnnatc<l coiuliLioiR The ^laeslioiis ol the cuiriculuiu mid ol! ilio CKsontial 
content of tlio fiyllabuK lor ^iila have boon the atloiinon ot our 

educatioiUBts, mid I have cr(‘at hopcn that wc shall soon hii nbio to liansloini the 
present dcpicssin^ conditions by to icnnilu ediuMtuiii llic ihsf ph^'c of 

impoifcance in our Scheme of EtlucuUoin Wo, have a Tvrv uiihill task IhiJou' hh 
I n taking the lion’s Bhiiic m pcrforniinf^ it, the iM'julinUes ol ;^onr institulioii 
will have an oppurtuiuty to justify the hopes and ainbitimis of Ihc loundVr of thh 
University. There is a demand for traincil women teiudicrB mul lor x\mnen 
workers in the several sidicrcs ol sucuil reconstruction, wdiudi the national 
Government has undertaken in spite ot the dillicult political limitations mid 
Buiroiindini;s m which the picsent const iLii turn has pliutnl it. In tJus cmat 
work of social ici'cuerntion, wc need the assistance and the de\<wcd service ot a 
number of selfless and cnlij;Utcned women. To dispel i';normii-c, ami Sjni'ad tmncr't 
ideas, to remove untouchalnhty, to impro\e the uis.uiifarv (mnditions of life in 
our villaj^es and lender medical assistance, lo asMst in luakim,'; i^roliibilnm a 
complete success, to sinoad llio message of Swadeshi and commimiil harmony to 
bring up and educate uur young /'cnciation on tight lines,— licio is work enough 
for the most indelatigablo st'Rih iia\c bcloin as tln^ ONmujilc ol Maharshi 

Karvo wlio has devoted a whole life, time to the cause of women’s einaneipalioti 
and edueatinn. Wc have loilumitcly in our mulst to-day, the iiispinuc 

presenc.o of Malnatma Gandhi [{ th,*s(; iail to convey to the 

young graduates, wJio ha\e ])asitcd lliis ycai. the im>‘N‘ige whicli tlu-y need mid 
lo inspire them to lead a hie of soimcc and smoilice, no words tliat I can’ utter 

cun convey it. India is known to be a counliy whose mii)ieine inlcicst is m 

religion, A great thinker has obseivtd, “11 I Iitivi*. a iidiuion its limt jue-a.pf 
that wo shall week truth Laithfuily” and I would say wilJi ‘ihucinon “God oilers 
to every mind its choKaj botweeu truth ami reposis Take, wind'll von ph^au’ vtm 

can never have both.’' i\iay our (homo be light and in the rnteivnt of ilm 

motherland. May the example (»f (he noble and sellless tiiiicJieis, past aiul 
present, ot our country guide us aright. 

I thank you foi the great honour you have dom^ me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

The lollowinK w tho tc.vt of Iho (loiivoc.ulioii AdiliwH iIclivmMl }>y 
ShnM.a.Awy at tliu (JurukuJ VisUva NM'djaluya, Kiuii'.ii (iii tlio a^HIi. MjiroU 
1040 

I wiHh at tho very out«ol, to Uiauk y<ni wa.'cicly for liic lionoiir voii 

have done in asking mo (o (leliver a Conviwiition of ll]{? (ritnik'd Viilm-n 

Vidyalaya, Kan(;u tins year. Huvcial <li.,iiujtnih!i<-<l mm, odnratimuHiB an 

Kcholars have eomo to perform (Iiw j.leiwant, limein.n in the previoim vei rw I 
was therefore very mnoh htMilaCinj', lo uc,cept tlie iiivilulion wliicli was ho kiil.llv 
oxtoudod to me on your behalf Ijy my friend I'mt, Indra. ’ *«nny 

I ultimately aec.optod it however , an I felt that I would be hI)Io to eomo in 
<hr«5t contaot at mt for a Hhort nine with tlie philanthrophic houIs win haw 
dedicated, their lives to the sorvum. of l,hp wiorwl causo of eduralion and tho 
wroswvatipn of the moat prcmoim l('arninK Imndod down to ns as a valuable ara -v 
by the KibIub fiom ImicH immomorml. A dip in the holy waters of the (lanem 
18 described as Bulhwcntly potent to elennse tlm liody and Uio mind of iill“ lim 
Hinfl commitol iii the life. I believe tl.at the nssoeialion witli tlie saintly persw m 
has nndoubtcdiy.tlic cfhmu'y of lilting ni. the mind from tlie sonlid to the sermie 
from the terrestrial to tJiu.celostml iind from Mm malerinl to tlie spiritual plS’ 
AlthouKh I had no nuBsivmp's tliat 1 had very little to loach, 1 felt that “hero 
was a amt opportmiity.for mo to learn somelhimr. The lemptatiou proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to tho iircsmiro of Tmf. Imlra, and you rnid mo hSu 
in your midst, . > j umu 

Sir, on n.o snbjwtt have lQ)irnot.l men waxcil so rloqimiit and have hnen so 
TO^ as on the id^ls of ahieation, Its aims and so on. It would he a modest 
and moderate estimate if I say that not loss than jm*) learned schidars m the 
cmlised world deal with the subjoct of education !u some form or other in their 
ewy year. The only lodeeming feature is that all of them do Tot 
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speak ill the same laiipi^uago, therefore most ol the speeches are unin tel lij;ibl 0 and 
iciuiiiii unnoticed by people not knowing the laii;>ua‘'e. If all of them were to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not less than thiee speeches a 
day. Ihoie will be haully Uuio cnonj^h lor that student to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and Kjquireincnts of Ins body. When such a problem is 
liresenterl to us in all serioiisncrts. I am inclined to le^^ard that when God is said 
to have confoumlcd the tongues of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse* 
If the whole woild would ha\o spoken the same language it would have been 
impossible oven for the most advanced couiitiy to maintain an uptodate library 
anywhere, 1 \oi 7 much doubt whether a common language thioughout the woild 
woukl have really conducted to the general happiness of mankind and promotion 
of community oi interosls or worked otherwise. 


'Wiihoiit being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of iccognition must ha\c certain definilo ob]Gcts to puisuc and achieve. A 
purposeless sysiLun of education will only turn out young men who aic unable 
to play any iiselul part in the ivuild after they come out ot their Alma-Mater. 
'1310 system of cducal.iou which prevails in almost all the Univerbitics^ established 
m India is to my iniiitl one without any delimte puinose in view. The system 
leaves no inipunt on the mind or the heart of the lecipient.^ His mind after 
having gone through a (‘ouise oi education ovei 15 or lb years is like clean 
filalo on which anything can be wiitton. It is a mind which can bo subjugated 
and bioiiglit under us fascinating contTol or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his pen with facility ami express himself in a tascmatiug style, 
lie IS not at all inclined to fpicstioii the authoi and challenge his conclu- 
Hioim. Ihit those wlio aio brought up m the school of education whiph 
iiad iicvci plac.ed heloro the young boys any ideal of the purpose of human exis- 
tence or human dignity and human icsponsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
Kin ritual convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they happen to road. Most of their reading is for recrcationand 
little if any lor serious siutly. The result is that the Indian educated youth on 
till! expiry of the i)criod ot his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know wlvsit ho is, what ho should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is luH goal. Ho docs not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no Msiou, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Hike a baby he stdl stands in 
n<*ed of spooii-Locdiug. Home one must provide him with the moans of maintenance 
or else he will starve, Jt is an extremely lutiablc and deplorable pictuie, lint 
that IS a leulity to which it is no use to be blind. 


Having thus drawn a rough skoti^h of the evil consciiacnccs of a purposeless 
system of cducatian, I will like to make a few obscivations as to the nature of 
the purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Euiu^ation, in my opinion, must iccognific the salient fact of the clnauty that 
permeates the entire crcalion which the Indian philosophers generally dcsonbe as 
Jura anil Ohaityana* While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should bo to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
olemeuts in tixo human being. Biarit of the man is to bo distinguished from the 
fish of the man for the pmpose of education. The systen must make an adequate 
piovision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify. the ideas regarding the spirit 
Chdftvdud and the llesh Juvu a little more. The B])irit in the individual human 
being is the particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys 
tJio phcuomenul universe. The spiritual and religious education must aiin to awaken 
in the individual the consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the 
unborn primary cause of tho creation and to mould the course of lue so as to be 
c^onsistent with this higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this 
part of the educational system as the most cBsontial part of it.. A proper conceptmn 
of man’s relation to the creator and his own idaco in the cieation, is essential lor 
him to play his part faithfully and intelligently. Qnloss paiticular attention is 
paid to the fostering of this sidritual faculty there is httle chance for the 
humanity as a whole to make any real progress towards the goal of luuversal peace 
and universal brotherhood* IndifTcronco to the real religious education so 
^uspieuous in tho educational systems has boon the mam reason of the «^erous 
evils thai make human existence miserable, and human history a story ox 
perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian Eishis have 
of human dovelopmout as not merely most precious but ossenlial and indispensable 

55 
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and bestowed p,rcalest tbouj^ht over the same, A careful study of our religious 
litoiatuie and the pbiloaoiducal _ systems coupled with rigid attention to the 
obseivanco of the lules laid down in the fc:?hastias tor the obscivance of Biahma- 

charya Ashram can scive to giadiially uphold this spiritual faculty. The peiiod 

ot training will certainly help the dovoloinucut ot character emotions and other 
finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in diicct eommiiniou with his God and realise the bliss of 
being one AVith him is an aiticlc of faith with tliose who aie biought up in the 
Vedic Cultuie. God’s existence and the leligious knowledge that scivcs as a 
moans to its realisation are the target of the (uiticism mainly by those who have 
been in icccnt yeais (‘omuig in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and upioot the vciy foundations of human 

civilisation ajid culture. The fail.li in Gotl as the iiciciinial foundation of all 
bliss and source oi inspuation to all in their puisuit ol the hajiimicBS of their 
fellow-beings on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture, it is not a more 

dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and made pait of Ins very 
existence by the study ol the Vedu* and philosophic litoialurc and by the loyal 
and devout oliseivancc of the lulos ot the IJinlinincharya Ashram, if the thiee 
cardinal injunctions (sjicak the tiuth, lollow religion and study the Vedas and 
Hhastras expounding Vedic knowledge and Vedic religion) be laithtully observed, 
the problem ot the bjiiiitiuil education ot man can be satisfactoiily solved. Bir, 
I wont through the lules and couiscs of this gioat Gninkul Visliva Vidyalaya. 
I was greatly dolightod to liiul that due cmidiasis is given there on this aspect 
of education, 

tfaving so far dealt with what I have duscribod as the education of the 
Chaitifana spirit the permanent element within Inm, i must also make a few 
observation on the education of the lleeting element the (Icsh or Jam in him. 
The pUysh-al existence of a man m its wulest sensu is only an environment for 
the soul to live. Jluiuau body is descnlicd something in the natuio of garments 
which a man may cast otF or idiaugo in accordance witli the changes in the 
environments under wluc.li ho has to live. All that is compiised in the teun study 
of Scieiico literature and arts comes within the sphere oi the subjects oi the 
cilucation of the tlcsh of the man. Here the cilucatiouist must carefully take 
note of the times and Hunoimdings under which the human body has to grow and 
be useful, lie has to stiuly the problem of scion tilic cilucatkm of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a fiig national 
mrmy generally gives in the formation of his army* lie has to carefully note ihe 
changes that arc coming over the methods of war-fare, tlie improvements in the 
machines and weapons dcKigiied to defeat and ilestroy the enemies, the size and 
formation of the legiments so as to make them mobile and so on, (treater atten- 
tiuii has to bo given to the development atul atljustinonl of details and less to the 
prineijdcs. The education of the ilesh in man must serve to make him a projicr 
and useful and efiiciout unit of a big organihiitiou that has to play a part in ])caec 
and w'ar continuously^ for its own piogross in }MU’Uc,ular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must tlinrcforc provide all facilities to the students 
to got the latest and apiodate knowlcilge ot the sc.iemics and arts. The great 
oeonomic and industrial progress of Kuropo and America is mainly duo to the 
marvellous advance which the applied scionees have mado with the help of the 
resaansh work (mrried on Bystcmatically and oatieutly by ihe scholars and scientists 
in their laboratories in those (*,ouiitries, imlia is far ]>clund the civilised nations 
of the world in this respect, During the last quarter of a eentury the attention 
of the Indian Hciontists is being gradiiully drawn to the ba<*kwar(lnesB of the 
country and a change for the botier in undoubtedly coming over, Indian rcsean^h 
has now gained a footing in the world of Hcionco. U has carved out a place for 
itself, Jhit lot it not be ignored that the pace of this i»roLn*csH is still very slow. 
The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not aide to provide tlie research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not sullituent encouragement forth- 
coming from the quarters to which this class oi workers genomUy looks up for 
support. I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that does 
not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciouccs and make 
adequate provision for tlioir study and research in its curriculum, 

I have refonod already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and elBoiont unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collec- 
idvely, it wants to survive the strenuous struggle for cxistouco that is going on all 
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over the world. The strugf>:le someLimes appears m the garb of economic competi- 
tion, sometimes it mamiests itself in the loim of militaiy oppicssion, At times it 
dissembles itself in the innocent form of philanthiophy ana missionary zeal. But 
all the same it is one and the same stiuggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by the liteiate against the ignoiant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of oiu- big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
Foit of domination. Association with a foieignei on teims of equality is compati- 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject submis- 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct dcmoialisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been stiuggling in hci own way for the last fifty years We have 
now discovered that t][ie leal obstacle m the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we arc helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established heie today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disaimament of the people of India after their subju- 
gation by him. Ho is responsible again lor the denial ol any military career to 
her sons. He is ies})onsible lor killing ihe martial spiiit of the millions of people 
in this land iieaily lor a centni 7 . I tun fully awaic that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violcnt weapons can effectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal oppression. Denial of 
the use of the requisite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu- 
nity ol people claiming to be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an imprac- 
tical and suicidal proposition. Buch a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative imiiorlance of training the people in the art of 
the defence of the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 
Leaders many years ago,^ no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
fiicnd and leader Dr. Mooiije took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with his characteiistic zeal and eneigy, There are people who styling them-r 
selves as followers of the great apostle of Truth and Non-violence of itovered 
Mahatma Gandhi ot Shegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. But I have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will recognise the service lendcied by him to ihe people of the country. 
The establishment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event in 
the history of modern India and it has alieady begun to have favourable and 
desirable reactions on the course of education in the country. At present wo see a 
small beginning made heic and theie, but in a few years the movement will 
gain in strength and volume and momentum* 

I hope that the educationists in charge of this great Seminary of Learning 
whore their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and Vedie traditions so as to make their worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once canied the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the woild are not 
oblivious to the need of military training of the boys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of Gum Drona-Acharya— 

“Who 10 described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back* Ho is the embodiment of the Bramha 
and the Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapons to st^ikc’^ 

That is the ideal which every Brnhamachaii should in brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowledge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form* 

The Aitxeya Brahman says-- 

“The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa Purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industnalists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind* Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress* 



The Madras University Convocation 

The following!; is tlio text of the Convooation Adtlrcss dclivoml by the llon’ldc 
Sii C, J, Vahhnj, Miiunter for Kdii(‘at.ion, ( jovcnunciit ol Miulias, ut. tlic 82ud 
Convocation of the IJnivcisity held in Maduia on the 4th. Auf 4 us.l 1030 

To-day V'C aro asRcml)lccl here for the oi^hty-Hoi'ond Oon\oi*aiion of the 
Univeisity— a function that is nncirnt in its onji^in and deep in its si^iulicain'O. 
It tfl a dirc(!t survival of the Middle Aj^os, famous for ntnals and rn'cnioniids, 
for the solemn investiture of Popes and Bishops, of loids and vassals. Tn the 
acadomie sidicic of life, this ceicinony talces the apiiroiuiatc shape of a Convocation 
for confcriint; depees and prcsentint^ diplomas. 'I'ho cap, the hood and the jiown 
AVO wear, the solemn iiromises ma<le liy the new j^raduates, the diplomas picscnted 
to them, and their ho'wini^ before the Chancellor, who ]»ursoniries the University — all 
these are institutions we have inhciited fiom the meiliaeval dajs of i;lonous 
intellectual traditions— a period noted ior its iluuritihinjA monastic schools and 
universities, , , , , ^ 

Olio customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obli^atoiy il<*iii, absoliiU'ly necessary for the 
completeness ot the ceremony or £01 the valnhly of the Convocation. For, while, 
as ret!,aids the solemn in'ornincs, the statute lays down : ‘^thc OJianccllor shall 
pill to them the followiipi!,' (tucHtioiis,” as jcj^uids the ('Oiuocation atblrcss, it merely 
states: ‘‘an atldiess may be made to the camlubiles/’ Ncvei tlieless, it has become 
BO eusUimary an item of this lon^ ceremony that even Ills 10\ceilency Lho 
Chancellor has permitted, and even wished foi, the (‘ontiiiuaiicc of tlic <uisU>in, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out m 01 del to make the 
fimcuon as short as possible. 

It is not only ils customary character that jiislifies the (‘onl in nance of Ihis 
custom of delivering, an atldross, but tlieie is another and more rational justilication 
arising from the very psycholoj^y oi human life, 1’hc graduates who have taken 
their degrees to-day arc cnim'ing njion a new cliapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who, leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the mnicriial i-arc, go to 
their husbaiid^s homes to enter upon a new <*hapler of their i-areer, leading a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the shiiltercd 
shores of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new graduates 
arc going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kimlly mother 
blesses her daughter and gives her some pood athice as to the way she should 
eonduct herself in the new society of her hushmuPs roluiious, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the UniverHity, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Convocation 
to con grata late yon on the honour yon have gained us well as to bless yon and 
wish you a sate and siiccobsful vo>ago across the stormy sea of public life, u])on 
wliich you arc now entering with tho shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imparted during your LTnivcrHity days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of ilis Kx(‘ellency tho Chani’cllor, 
the privilege and honour of delivenng tho iwldress has hiUtm to my lot. If 1 
accepted the invitation it was not because i felt competent to dimdiaigc ho respon- 
fiiblo a duty, performed as it was during tho past elghty-one years by (nninent 
men— (*iovci'nors and Administrators, Judges and Lawyers, Doidors^ and 
MucuUonists. However, uh one who Bpeut nearly (luartor of a century in tho 
field of education, as one who was, till the other day, an active member of several 
authorities of this University, and as one wlio has now boon called ujHm to handle 
the iiorttolio of edueatioa at an imiiortant stage in the evolution of edu(«ation in 
this rrovin<‘ 0 , and, tliercfore, as tho rro-Ohanctdlor of the University, I am deeply 
iutoroBted in the prop-css of education and in the welfare of the educated youth 
of (he Provinco. if I aoeopted the invitation, it was iiccauso I felt it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into (he fold of enlightened IcadiTship those of 
my young countrymen who have had tlio good fortune to receive UniverHity 
education and to enter the arena of public life, during these momentoua years 
in the history of our country. , ^ 

I feel happy tliat this Convocation takcfi place in this veuerablo Ben ale 
House— the University Convocation Hall itself, and not in tho Batupioting flail, 
which term smells rather too much of materialism and whoso walls denied a 
Btory of political comiuoBt and nilo, and not of aiiodcmic or intellectual noliieve- 
laeuts. 1 am particularly happy that this privilege and honour came to mo 
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duiing this year of the Silver Jubilee of mj own convocation. For it was in the 
year 19U“Cxactly twenty-five years ago— that I sat in this very hall among the 
new graduates ot that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India ; I mean, vSir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer. 
What a change has come over this land dniing the past quarter of a century I 
He was then the only Indian and the only alumnus ol the University in the 
Executive Council ot those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
ten Ministers is made up ot Indians, and most of them arc alumni of this 
Univeisity. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sons 
to be the administialoiB ot the Province I 

The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
disdiaiged this duty in the eailicr days confined themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law, and ga\c to the gxailuatca of the year a ical scimon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic nuivorsitics. But in lecent years I find that the scope 
of the addioBs has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
liroblems of the day. I Hliall follow this later tiadition of tlie University ; but I 
will bung in such educational piobleins only so tar as they fit into the mam 
purpose of the convocation addiess, which, 1 uiidei stand fiom the statute, is “to 
exhort you to conduct youi selves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
coiiloncd upon you, you have attained.’^ In doing so, I shall follow the good 
example set by the Jit. Hon. Mouiitstuart Elphin stone Grant Duff, who, m 1886, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth convocation of this Univeisity,— and his 
was one of the longest addresses dcliveiecl here. He prefaced his addiess with these 
words : “Having then a very gicat deal to say, I cannot possibly put it into the 
1)1 icf limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will a(*coidingly merely read a paiagra})h oi two for form’s sake, and let my 
rellections find their way to you, not by the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the same course of action. 

Graduates of the year,— Let me at the very outset offer you, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishcis, hearty congratulations on the academic distinctions 
eonfoiTed on you* Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passpoit to your future 
career. Today yon have been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward foi your talent and industry, 
your ability and laboui*, after a long period of continued study and after 
fiucceSHfully passing through the oi deals ot successive examinations by which the 
University tcstetl your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands left behind 
in the list oi failures, you have done creditably, and some of you very creditably, 
securing coveted medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet severe the ties that have so long bound you to the alma mater ; some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honouis at her hand after another period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. But most of you, I believe, have 
completed the period of your lives that you can afford to devote to academic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome into the fold ot 
the Members of the University— a position to which you arc now entitled by the 
honour which the Univeisity has conierred upon you today. 

Now that you have been admitted to the membershiij of the University, you 
have to keep the first promise you ^ have made today, which is tantamount to a 
solemn pledge taken by you on this memorable day. You have made a sincere 
promise and declaration that, if admitted to the degicos for which you are severally 
candidates and for which you have been recommended, you would, in ^ your daily 
life and conversation, conduct yourselves as members ol the University, ^ If you 
are to understand the full implications oi this promise and are to keep it faithfully, 
you have to entertain a great esteem for the Univei'sity, and I will, therefore, refer 
to a few facts and features wortii knowing about your University. Indeed, it is 
honourable to be a graduate or member of any University ; but I should like you 
to realise that it is doubly honourable to be giaduato of thjs University of Madras, 
Not because it is our University ; not because it is one of the three old,est 
Universities of Modern India ; but because of three other solid reasons. 

In the first place, our University has a well-earned reputation for its high 
standard of knowledge and for the great weight of its degrees ; and lot it be noted 
that this reputation is not one gained yesterday or the day before. Even as early 
as 1800, but three ycai-s after the establishment of the University, m the course ol 
the third Convocation adress, Mr. J, D, Muyuo observed ; 
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“In England the mere Dc} 2 ,rce of Bachelor of Aits has been c«‘Uitsed by the 
Honours Examinations, so that it has become little moic than a matter of ionn, 
and as it may be attained with very alit»ht meut, so its attaiinuont carrieb very 
little weight. Here the reverse is the case. It has been wisely cunsideicd that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still got its luime to make, should 
commence by only acknowledging real merit. It has been detenuhiod that, as far as 
can be, her stam]) should only be imiu’csscd unon sterling gold, and not ni»on tinsol 
or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examinalion for the l>egicc of llacheloi ot Aits 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the mimlier of subjects, and horn 
the high standard of answeiing required. it is the unanimous opinion of the 
Examinois that it is fully as ditlu'ult to obtain a first rank am(jng the Baohclois ut 
Alts in Madias, as to obtain a second Honours in England, and those who leceivo 
the diploma of this University will go loith into the woild, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far moie extensive and accurate than would bo eviiu‘ed liy 
the acquisitiou of a similar diploma at home.” 

It might perhaps be complained that this reputation is of l)y-gonc days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that our Univcisity is maintaining its high staadaid 
even today is admitted by no less an authoiity as the Hadlei Comimission- the 
most important Univcisity Oomnnssion in India within living memory. Kef ci ring 
to the opinion of this ex[^ort body on the standard kept up by our University, the 
late Sir V. M. OouUs Tiotior wrote to the Vii‘e-Chancellor, in 1939, in these toi ms ; 

“1 am told by the iiKmibois of the Sadler Commission that the quality of a 
degiee in the Madias Uiiivijisity was no less than fifty per cent luglicr than that 
in other Univeisitios. That is a thing to be pioud ol, and J tiust that the Madias 
University will keep up its high standard ol clliciency.” 

And I could testily to the same view fiom my own personal expeiiencc as a 
member of the University >Syndicatc. By iasisling on a definite and high standard 
of proficiency in the prolcssors, lectureiB, tutors and demonstiaiois, working in the 
constituent and afliliated colleges under the University, ns well as by a strict watch 
over the migration and admission of students to the collcgcH and over the conduct 
of the numerous examinations and their results, the University authorities have 
been steadily maintuiiiing its reputation for high standard fiom tJie very commence- 
ment of its existence to the present day, J am sure, ihoy will (^oatiiiuo to jealously 
guard it ; and, us far as the (Jovernment aie concerned, the Umvcrsity could mst 
assured that, when recruiting men of other Univerties lor publi(‘ services, wo are 
scrupulously examining their qualifications so that tlio standard might not be 
lowered. It is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member ol a University of 
sucJi a high reputation ? 

Bocondly, our University Las produced a large army of groat men who have 
shone as biighl luminaries on the norwon oi public service in Bmith India, il not 
over the whole of India, (iicat statesmen and loaders, able adininistiators and 
politicians, eminent judges and lawyers, distinguislicd men ol science and culture 
are found in largo numbcis among the almnni of tins University. In fact, Houth 
India and onr University have often snpiilied admiuistrators and oilicers of highosl 
ability also to the Central (iovcriimont as well as to Indian Btates, The UniverHity 
of Madras has been a veritable nursory of many a groat nuin of India. From the 
Himalayas to CajKi Comorin, from Uiu highest of Himla to the <louthH of the Ik‘arl 
Fisheries, one comes aiu'oss adminUtrators and oHh^ers, superintonaents and clerks, 
produced by the University of Madras. Uerhaps onr IJniversity, more than any 
other, has fulfilled the hopes of those who ])cnned tlie Education Dispatch of IKH, 
issued by the Court of Hirectors of the East India Company to the Covornor- 
Ceueral of Iiidia-in-Council ami the British rulers in India, in the opening jiara* 
graph of timt historic documeut, they expressed the hope that “the oucourugt^juent 
of education is calculated not only to produce a higher ilegnns of intoliadual lUness 
hut to raise the moral character ot those who partake of its advantage, and so to 
supply you with servants to whoso probity you may with iucrensed (umfidom-o 
commit offices of trust in India, whore the well-being ol the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of oilicers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the Htatc.” 

The example of their careers and the story of their adventures must be na 
Inspiration to the rising generation of our graduates, is it not an honour, I ask 
again, to be enrolled as a member of such an illustrious University ? 

[icS,Thriimi3arff 0 ^ ou? IIA* '"Fass " tiegfee course is so high that now 
moral students escape it by taking up B.A. Honours degree course* 
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The third feature worth noting about our University is that it is a 
progressive University, ever growing and expanding its may-sided activities. 
When I survey the history of this University, I find throe well-marked 
stages in its evolution. Like the University of London, which seived 
as the model for the thice earliest modem Universities in India —Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, ouis staitcd as an examining Univcisity, confeiring^ degrees on 
candidates after they had pioved their fitness therefor by their respective 
examinations. This majestic and artistic structure— the Senate House— stood 
heio— alone for a long time— as a conciete embodiment of this conception or 
purpose of the early days, recently supplemented by the new building on the 
Marina, known as the ‘‘Examination Hall,” 

Then conics the second period in its history, when a great change in its 
conception was intioducccl, in 1023, by the first Madras University Act. The 
piciimblc which enunciates this fundamental change, reads thus : 

“Whereas it is expedient to reoiganisc the University of Madras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and lesidential University at Madias while enabling 
the Univcisity to continue to excicise due control over the quality of the teaching 
given by colleges which aic to constitute the University of Madias or are affiliated 
to it.” 

And among the numerous powers the Act gave to the University it is signi- 
ficant that the very fust place aie assigned to this new conception : 

“(1) to jirovide foi lustiuction and training m such blanches of learning as 
it may think fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge , 

“(2) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Bmcc 3923, therefore, the ideal before the University is no more that of a 
purely examining body. At one bound oiir conception of the University went even 
a step beyond the Newman’s idea of a University In the Preface to his 
well-known Ducouraes^ the Oaidinal laid down his dictum that a University is 
a place of teaching and that its object is the diftusion and extension of 
knowledge rather than its advancement. In the new Act of 192B we made 
provision not only for the diffusion of knowledge, bub also for research, for 
diBcoveiy and for advan(‘ement of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this fiist University Act of our own Legislature 
soon after its cstablishraout under the Dyaichical form of Democracy introduced 
by the Reforms Act of 1921. 

NoWf this now ‘charter’ of expansion, this new policy and outlook enabled 
the Univeisity to take a long stride in the duection of teaching and research* 
A beginning, indeed, along this line had already been made, as a result of the 
University Act of 1904, with the introduction of two departments— the Department 
of Indian History and the Department of Indian Economics. It was, however, only 
after the passing of our own University Act of 1923 that the University adopted a 
bolder programme by instituting several new Departments of Btudy and Research. 
Thanks to the generous finaeial support of the Government of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious relationship between the University and the Government, thanks to 
the recognition of the University as an autonomous academic corporation, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vicc-Chanccllois— men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Diwan Bahadur Sir R. 
Venkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Sir K, Ramunni Menon, Rev* Fr. F. 
Bertram, S. J., Mr. K. Littlehailes, Rao Bahadur Dr. A, Ijakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar and Diwan Bahadur S. E. Eunganadhan— all of them educationists of npe 
experience, the University was able to adopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a series of new Departments of Teaching and Research, which have 
become the envy of other Universities. 

As the result of this forward policy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully developed scheme ot teaching and research. There are now ton 
woll-organiacd Departments— Indian Economics, Indian History and Archaeology. 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geography, and Politics and 
Public Administration, on the side of Humanities, and Zoology, Botany and 
Biochemistry, with their respective, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
Science. There is, besides, the Oriental Research Institute, with its six Departments 
of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Sanskrit and the allied languages of Arabic. 
Persian and Urdu. In addition to these ten Departments, instituted and recognized 
as such, there is a section of Statistios and two part-time lecturerships in Modern 
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European lanftiiaftcs of Frcofli and German. In all those dcpaitments 
and sections toi'etbci tlicie arc 5 rroiessois, 7 Itcsulcis and 
21 Lcetuiers, with over GO Btiidciits w^oikiiij^ xinder them who are all 
en^a^ed in research in the fudd of Indian thoup,ht and culture and in the domain 
of Humiiiuties and Scicuee, One stiikini; Icatuic ol all those develoi>mcnts is the 
intexesfc shown in, and the emphasis huil on, the inomotiuii of Oiiciital Leaimnj*, . 
and 1 believe I am correct when 1 say that m tins dci)iirtmoiit of knowlcilge no 
other Uuiveisity can show such an chiboialo provision or so substantial an output. 
It is also woith mcntioninji, that the Unncisity has instituted bcveii kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to (‘ainlKlatcs who are tau;i,ht by the Univoisity tcacheis and ^Yho 
come out suciscssful in their lespectivc C'caminalions lieUl by the Univeisity—a 
featuic which makes the Dnivoisity a loal tcachiinj, insiatiitiuu like the collci’cs 
under it. Those seven Diolomas arc Joi Economics, Geo‘;iaphy, Music, Frcuch, 
Gciman, Libraiianshi[), and -the latest in tlie liold, lint one of the j'lcalcst impoi- 
tance — the Diploma in Politics and publn*. Administration, lor which the liist batch 
of students sat lor their exaiiu nation just last month. 

Two other devclopmonts that descivc mention in this connection are the 
Libraiies and the , loin mils. Tlie intensive work ol the ciitliiisiastic stafl' and re- 
Bearoh students is made possible by luivinj.^ a special binary atiaf'hcd to each of 
the Depaitments ot Slaidy and IlChOarcU in addition to tlie general Library of the 
University, which, it may be uotoil wit-h ji,ratifb*ation, is one of the largest of its 
kind in onr country, and is housed in one ol the most magnificent buiidiiiiis on 
tlic Marina. It is also wmtli mentioning that Iho Uuiveisity imblislies, at pic- 
Hoiit, two journals— one (‘ailed Monrnal of tho Madras llmvimsity.’’ staiteil in P,b8, 
and the other known as “Annals of the < menial RcseaicU Institute,’' started in 
IIKIO, as a jouvnai^ iiuhipendcnt ol the ftirnuu*. Theses two )<)unuils aitord goocl fsici- 
lities for the stair and stiulcnis workun; in the vuiums departments, to itvonl tho 
progress they make in tho diSv'oveiy or advancenumt of knowledge. If I am found 
to have dwelt at some longih on this aspect of the development of tho University 
during tho second iioriod ol its omsU'iums it is liocause the whole organisation ol tho 
several Departments ot 'Dviclun-j and Research is such that any' Umveihity may 
well 1)0 proud of the achievement in nnilising the ideal of a true University of 
modem days. 

Now I pass on to the thiid period in the history of onr University. It is 
diflieuli to dale the exact beginning of tins period. However, it may be said that 
duiing the past t^n years a new development has been perceitlibh*, and that is in 
tho direction of Hcaual activities, calcnlaled lo pioniote social (‘ultiuc in the alumni 
of the University ho that they may ])(‘come bettor cnticis{‘d of theii couatry. It 
is the Progressive character of our Umvensity and the outlook of its authorities 
that Hugg<{btcd the now devcdoiummtH along this line, whicli distia;»uiHhcs. more 
than anything else, this lust period of its lustoiy. It is giatifying ' to note that, 
recognizing tho fact that a University should not divon^e ilsell from tho active 
life around it, tho aulhoritios of Iho University have adjusted their policy to the 
changing ciroumstant^os of onr country, 

Tho two purposes of modern University cdn(‘ation, as 1 take them to bo, are 
iutcllcctual formation and social formation- intidlectual (uilturo and Hocial culture, 
A cultured mind is tho higlinst and most dcHirublc of human values, ami it is the 
result of intollecdual formation. We have to guard ourselvos against thinking that 
aequbition of knowledge is the same thing as iutollectuul formation. Tho iiroccss 
of ^acquiring knowledge consisls in collecting a eciiuin amount of historical facts, 
philosophical tlieorics, sciuntilh^ lirincijih^H or mathemat.ical form like : tliough, of 
course, this collection of data can bo imdimirniry or a moans to the fonuatmn of 
the mind. In tho iiroceas of acquiring knowledge, whatever tho field of that 
knowledge be— History or Philosophy, Economics or Politics, Mathematics or 
Bt'iencc* tho mind gets tlie training that is iioodod lo bring out tho force ; the 
BtoadincHS, tho coninrohcnsivenCHH and the verHntility of which lliat mind is capable, 
This discipline of tho mind, tins mental culture is tho primary aim of University 
education from the very beginning of Universities, and it is in itself a good and 
useful asset for one’s journey through life after one’s University course. IJow 
precious an asset this mental c.ulturo is, has boon expressed most forcibly by Newman ; 

General euUiiro of mind is the best aid to professional and scientific 
study, and oducalod men can do what illiterate cannot ; and tho man who has 
leamw to think and to reason and to compiiro and to discriminate and to analyze, 
who haB refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened his iutclloctuul 
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vision, will not indeed at once he a lawyer, or a stafccaman, or a pbysiedan, or a 
man of biisiiioss, or an on^inccr, or a chemist, or a f>colo: 4 ist, but he will be i>laoed 
in that state o£ intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences or callinji,s 

I have referred to, or any other foi which ho has a tasl-c or special talent, with an 

ease, a grace, a veisatility and a success, to which another is a stranger. 

But, in our own days, without social formation mental culture cannot shine to 
the best advantage, and social <*.ultuic, thcicfoic, ought to bo as much an aim of 
modern University life as intellectual cull me. Hcikjc aiiscs the obligation of a 
modern Univci SI ty to piovidc 'by iUclf and thiough its colleges for that social 
formation which is so necessary tor transforming its nlnmni into good citizens of the 
country. Indeed, our Univcisity has been quite successful in imparting intellectual 
foimation and thereby piodiimng gicat Iciidois of thought and action for vaiious 
departments of administiation ainl for public hlo. To carry out this function, and 
to sift the chaff fioni the wheat, the instrument used by the UiiivciBity has been, 
and wull lie, the system ot public, examination a. These examinations do test a few 
of the qualities noccasary for success in litc, such as better industry, aiiplication, 

mcinoiy and concentration ot mind. Jhit there arc othci social qualities to bo 

acquired, which aicinorc useful and nccessaiy for active citizenship, auch as leader- 
ship, coinage, tact, eon\iction, decision, sympathy lor the suflenng, the 
weak, the dcpi cased and the oppressed, if we arc to get rid of that 

]>aiochialism and communnlism, that stand in the way of our achieving national 
solidaiity and of making our s^slom of l^ocal h^cIf-( Government a greater success, 
we have to train our lutiire citizens to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family, caRtc or community, if tlie countiy needs cnlij^li- 
tened leaders and worthy citizens imbued with a spiiit of scivice and sacrilico 
to make the (country a better land to live in, it is but proper that tho 
University shoidd turn its attention and devote its resources more and 

more to increase the amenities for pi emoting students’ sotual welfare, 
for developing their social qualities, and for training them in social character 
and spirit wlii(di arc so ncttcssary for tho service of their countrymen* 
’rhoHo qualities can be developed only through social activities. Tha Hostels, 
Unions, Oliibs and playing-iiclds m our colleges and in tho University are tlic 

natural training grounds for the (julUvation of the social virtues* 

The aeliie.veaicnts of our University in this dcpaitmcnfc of its activities arc 
not so negligible as one is often led to think. I am not here flj)eaking of tho 
several social a(*.tivitios in tho nuinerous colloges under the University ; I am 
Bpccifieally rcfcriing t-o tho ludivities of the University itself. There is, first of 

all, the Madras University Union, which is open to the students of tho constituent 
colleges as well as to the IU5Hcan»h students of the University, paying an annual 
subfli'ription of Jts. 3, and which is managed by a Cioverning Body consiflling of 
tho rrincipals of tho constituent colleges. It has two Iiahitations— one on tho 
Spur 'I’ank Jtoad, with sports and outdoor games, and the other in the Examination 
Hall with its indoor games, reading room and doliatcs. 9'he importance attached 
by the University to tlus institution may he gauged by tho fact that the ITnivorsity 
is now spending a liberal sum of Rs. 32,000 a year on this ITinoii and its atdivitios 
and is now c,onstructing a pavilion at a cost of Rs. I0,()0f). Of late, tho XTuiversity 
has shown a great deal of interest in athloti(*s. Besides the athletic activities of 
the Madras Univcisity Union, Inter-Collegiate sports and games have now been 
well organizoil on a regional basis, with the colleges grouped in four divisions, 
having as their eentres Madras, Bangalore, Trichinopoly ana Tiiehur, and tho 
Uuivorsity spcinls on these ac.tivitios nearly Rs. 4,{K)0 a year. The University is 
also actively participating in tho In tor-University Tournaments, particularly in 
tennis and cricket. Then there is the University Training Uorps, with its four 
eomiianics, having an enrolment of 26 Ofllccrs and 037 other ranks. In the 
University Training Corps arc represented almost all constituent colleges for 
men in tho City of Madras, as well as three mofussil colleges— tho Christian 
College at T'amharam and the HI. Joseph’s College and the National College at 
Trichinopoly. And on this imiK)rtant activity tho University is spending nearly 
K«. 8,000 a year. Thus it will Iks scon that tho University has fully realised tho 
fiignUicant part played by Hostels, Unions and play-holds in the socdal formation 
or its alumm, and tho authorities of tho University doserye our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on the recent developments in the social side of University life. 

In other directions too our University has been progressive. In order lo 
satisfy tho new acquirements of a changing country, during the past ten ycors 
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the University has revisccl and expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
decrees and dijdomas, and has sancliuucd new sclicnies for lurthci development* 
Amon^ the new couiscs of studies, special men lion may be made of Islamic 
History and Oultiiic, a new g,ioup added to both the Lass and the Honours 
courses ; Hindi as a language ji^roup in B. A. J*ass and Honours ; all Diavidiaii 
lang,ua^cs havin;^ their respective Honouis couiscs , iSyiiac intioduced m the 
Matriculation, lulcrmcdiatc, B. A. Bass and Jionoiu’S courses ; the two Oiicnlal 
Title Courses of Maliiaii in Hebrew and Soppai in Hyiiac, and the introduction 
of a new Group D in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 
prei>aratoiy coiiise for B, 0. L* Again, tlic growing iin})Oitance of libraiw work 
is recognized by developing the Ihioc-months com so for the Ocitilicate in Libranan- 
ship into a one-year course foi the now Diploma in Li^)raiianship. The usefulness 
of a com sc of training in public adniiiusliatiou has also been iccogniscd by 
instituting a two-years couise, open to graduates and othcis and leading to a 
Diploma in BolUics and J^iblic Administiation ; and i attach snch value to tins 
course that I have alicady moved in the mattei oi getting the Go\criinieut to 
rceogmze and piescnbc it as an additional quiilifi cation ioi those to be appointed as 
CommiBsionois of Municipalities and f^eciolancs of Dintuct Boaids Five new 
couiscs of studies and Degrees have also been insliluied— *(1) Bachelor ot Commcicc 
(B. Com.), (i) Ba(‘hcloi ot Vetciinoiy trcicncc (B V. tSc.g (It) Baclielor of Oiicntal 
Learning (B. O* L,). (0 Jhi<‘hcloi oL Music (B AIiis ), anil (')) Bncheloi ot Education 
(B. Ed). The fhl 1j. T. couiso coutiinics us a one ycai couise, but ivith an impor- 
tant change, viz., the addition ot a piaclu al conisc, and the fust batch ot candi- 
dates foi the new L. T. will appeal in 1910 ; and the new degree of Bachelor of 
Education is one ot two ycais of advanced suuhes liesidcs, six new Ucscaich 
Dcgioes have been institulcd— M. Litt , D. Litt., i\I. Ed, and M. O. L, on the Arts 
side, and M. Sc. and D. Sc., on the Science side. It is now proposed by the Board 
ot Studies to instiluto a l)iplomain Oooi>eialioin which may eventually be developed 
into a Dcgice in Cooperation and Riiial Science 

Two other wcleoino developments of icccnt years also deserve special mention 
hero, The demand lor iiopiilar Unueisity IccLuics in the inofussil has been met by 
the creation of University Extension Boaids in ihUciont centres, like Madias, Coim- 
batore, Ernakulam, Mailura, Mangaloic, 9'dlicheiiy, Tinnovdly and Tnehinof)oly. 
About forty popular lectures on ditrcrcut useful siibjecls arc dolivcicd in a year, 
and tbcToby the University has extended its scope of education to the broader ciicle 
of the publii^ Thus, in one spuse, the University is bc(*oming more and more a 
teaching University and paiticipating in the wider Adult Education movement. 
The other welcome development is the idea of starting Social SeivK-c Clubs in the 
colleges under the University* I am haiipy to think tJiat our Unueisity is begin- 
ning to realise that it has not only to produce intellectually and socially cultured 
citixcns, but has also the duty of siipnlying the eountry with men and women 
possessing a scnr.c of sofual service, so tliai they may serve their fcllowmeii with a 
spiiifc of service and sacnlice—that missiouaiy spirit without which much of social 
service cannot be expected out of the graduates ot the University. 

While it is gratifying to note the piogrcss made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that two important Faculties still await 
further development ; I refer to the Faculty of Commerce and the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, which still await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the rroviiicc and tire increase in the volume of trade, it is a sur- 
prise that no College of Commorce has yet come up in our rrovincc. Perhaps it 
XB the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our University. It is my hope and wish that, with the cooperation 
of the Govcrnniont and of business magnates, a College of Commerce will soon bo a 
fait aecom])li. As regards the Faculty of Fine Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started coursos in Music, but it is worth while ooasidenug the possibility of deve- 
loping the present Government hichuol of Arts into a College of Arts. There is one 
other department that awaits its college and degree ; T mean, technological studies. 
Wo have neither a Degree nor a College of Technology under the University. Here, 
too, with the cooperation of the Government and die University, it may perhaps be 
possible to develop the present Government Bchool of Technology into a College 
of Technology and the present Textile Institute into a Textile College. I must 
here mention one more fact to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
tlniversity. There are four schemes, already approved by the University authorities, 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz., inthropolc^y, 
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Experimental THychoIofty, Physics and Statistics, and I know that these useful 
schemes arc kept m abeyance iov want of aderiiiatc funds. 

This brijigs me to the quesiion of finances, which, bcino, in the words of 
JCantalya, “the pivot oi the Stale,” I cannot easily pass over wnlhout at least a 
brief examination. The two mam sources ol income ot the Universil-y arc the Fee 
Fund and the Oovernment Oiant. Is there any hkeli-hood of a shiinkinp; of these 
sources ?— tins is the anxious qncjtion that a.j^itatcs the minds ot all those interested 
in the continued pio;;rcss of oar Univcisity. As reLi,aicls the Fee Fund, I believe, 
this Fund has alicady icachdl i!s lu^h-waler mnik, and I a])prohcJulGcl that a 
steady diminution is not Ijcyond the loidm ot pijssibililies. 3 wo causes, I am 
afraid, will lead to this niipleasint io-5ult* In the liist place, one biie; shoo ot the 
Icnitonal junsdiction of tlio Univci.'iity is binnii cut oil as a cuiiscquoncc oi the 
cstaldishmont ot the TiaMmcorc University. \Vhulc\or may ho llie benefits the 
Traviincoic Slate mi'jht <lciivc hy huvine a Unnoisity of liui own, the ihiaiucs of 
our University will < crlainlv )m hit hard. Allhoicili soino of tiic colleges within 
the aioa of the 3’iavancoic Univcnuiy have brohen otl’ their coniK'ction and the rest 
will lollow suit, a low of the stiidenls will conUiiiie to cioss the limits of tho 
State, to dunk ilcep at the ioiintaiiis of our llnhersity. Ihit their numbers will 
])c so small that they will not be hui^c enouy.h (o maintain the financial cquilibiium 
of our University. 

A second possible <‘anse for tho shiinkinp; of the Foe Fund is the diminution 
in the number of student s that will henceforth enter tho iKirtals of Universify for 
hi}.dmr education. It is the ^vnertU desiio that tho lur^o crowd of unlit landidates 
should not be allowed to enter the Ibiiversity courses, and if the rcco^mtion of 
Secondary Educat,ion as aft present (*onccived is eOecU'd, certainly a lari*c nnmbor 
of Htudenls will be diverted to voi*a(.ional com sea and will settle hi life without 
ciiLcrinji tho University coursca. Tho K<‘iieriil o:oo(l ol thes country (lemtunls a 
reform of this natiiro, thoiiah it may have its repercussions on the fiaruu^es of tlio 
University. But, if the conlcMuplalcd rcloini of Sccondiuy Ediicati<m is jiidhaously 
(•arriod out by a licari.y co-oi>ci*aUon between the (Tovcrnnieut and the IJmvorsity, 

I am conlidcnt that the finances of the Univcrty will n(»t be nllctded to any eonsi-’ 
durable es.tfni. If (lovernmcnt will provulc allractivo course and UcrtifuMxics in 
diirorcnt vocalional subjects in the Inch school sta*;c, and if the UnivmsiLy will pro- 
vide tiqually aiti active, advanc(‘d, contumation ciMirscs in those vocational subjects and 
award diploimis and il(U';r(‘CH to the siU'Cts^lnl candidates, I am siiro many will con 
iinuc to iloik to tho lliuvm'Rity for uselul, advanced vocaiionul courses and at tho 
same time to nrofit ))y the bimelits ol University lifi‘. The only chinij'O in tho 
position and the change that wc all desire— will he, not the ihvcrsion of the crowd 
from Ilnivorslty education and life, hut tint diversion of those who are uidit for 
an advanced literary cdiKaiUon, to an mlvanccd voi'iitional education, If the reform 
of Secondary Education and the readjustment of University courses mo carried 
out on these lines, I can assure tho University that its finances will not bo disturb- 
ed on this score to any perceptible extent. 

Homo oC yon, I am sure, oxpeet the Education Minister to oxamino hero 
another ])Ossildo cause for the shriukinp; of the. income of tho University. Thorn is 
a iof^itimato fear ontcrtnine.d in certain miarters that tho present (lovurument, with 
their desire to devote more attention and rosmircert to mass education, with (heir 
]>olicy of Prohibition on Uic one side and tlm policy of C(*ono7uy and retrenchment 
cm the othei, will soon turn Uioir searchlight in the directum of the University to 
discover any possible chances of reducing the (lovernment grant to tho Univcisity, 

I, too, entertuin such a fear, bocauso in a system of (lovornmcnt in which tho 
Ifniversity grant is a votablc item of expenditure, no one can pro]>hcsy what the 
future action of a tickle democracy will bo. NcverthclcBS, as one who has fully 
and personally realized tho needs of the Univorsity, as one who still Uunks with 
our leaders like Hri H. Hatyamnrti that University education in this country has 
not rcachwl that stage when it could he checked witliout detriment to tho intollcf?- 
Uial, moral and material progress of the people, you may rest assured that I shall 
have the needs of the Umvcrsity and of tho <iomitry always in my mind. 

But may I not lake this occasion to mint out to tho authorities of tho Uni- 
versity another source of income which the University has not yet tapped ; 1 refer 
to largo piivato benefactions, Indeed, the University has been able to attract a 
gooil number of ondowments of Us, 3,00(3 or Rs. 2,(U) for instituting medals and 
other prizes in memory of distinguished men ami women ; but is not open to tho 
Uuivorsity to spend this amount on any capital cxiiomlituro or on any schomow of 
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expansion. For these the University must secure fiec and larger endowments or 
donations. In lact, when the Madras Legislature intioduced two provisions in the 
first University Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated. We find, in the 
constitution of the Senate, piovision is made for the eniolnient as Life Members 
of “all peisons who make a donation of not less than Es. 25,000 to or for the 
general purposes of the University.^' It is also provided that “Every Association 
making a donation of not less than Es. 25,000 and every person making a donation 
of not less than Es. 10,000 but not amounting to Es. 25,000 or more to or for the 
general purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
the Senate, who shall bo a member for five ycais.” Now, I am decidedly of opini- 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far .iccoivod no donation, it is bettci that wc icmovc these 
provisions when we amend the Act next lime ; for it is a disgiace to provide in 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then ^ tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an obseivation here. 
May I know if the University authorities have taken any steps to implement these 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of sccuiity they have been sitting firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Es, 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any excition to got a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rooks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe caithquake. May I not 
appropriately lefer hero to the enthusiastic and succoRsful efforts made by the 
Andhra Univcisity to Bccurc several princely donations ? Is that impossilfic lor the 
University of Madras ? Have the spiings ol benefactions gone so diy in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madias Uiuvcisity ? The 
fact is that the persistent refusal of the ])icsent Government to give any additional 
block grant to the Andhra University ovci and aliovc the oiic-aiul-a-half lakhs 
oiiginally promised and icgulaily paid, has diivcn the Andhra Uiuveisity to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old iirovcib goes, it is necessity that is the mother 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its icgular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no ncc^cssity to go about discoveiing new ways 
and means of adding to its capital resources. Can it be that the fear of courting 
disappointment prevents University from launching upon this venture ? 

Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Government 
or from private benefactors, 1 may point out that there are ceiiain ways of 
retrenchment ; some of them aio open to the University, while some others the 
Legislature must permit the University to adopt. If you examine the items of 
expenditure out of the Government grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable lor retrenchment. I shall not point them 
out myself, but will leave them as a riddle or a puzzle for you to find 
out* When the question of amending the Univcisity Act is taken up, the 
Govcniment will <‘onsult the authoiitics of the University on the 
question of introducing certain amendments so ns to effect some economics 
without sacrificing piescnt cflidciiey. W'ith such additional rcsouicos it will bo 
posHiblo for the University to continue to maintain its policy of steady growth and 
development, introducing new dcjiartments of study and roscarcli and increasing the 
facilities for social activities in the University. 

Graduates of the year,— 'Romenibor with Icgilimaio pride that the University 
to whose membership you have been admitted today is thus one of glorious txadi- 
tions and creditable achievement s. Is it not natural, therefore, that the University 
should expect you to keep up its honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter licrcaftcr ? 

Most of yon have, no doubt, finished the toils of learning ; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of viidory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lies before you tho greater 
battle— Battle of Life. Tho world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disaiipointmenls. You will soon see around you a ceaseless strife 
going on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike tho world of 
College or University life which you are now leaving, you will find tho new world 
full of passions and prejudices, errors and evils of diverso nature. New problems 
will perplex you false lights will misguide you ; unexpected obstacles will stop 
you ; powerrul temptations will lure you envy and jealousy will assail yon. 
Nevertheless, let not the new world turn you into pessimists. Your past life has 
amed you for the future ; the intellectual and social formation you have received 
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during your UniverBity life will stand in good stead in facing the coming Battle 
of Life. You have shown your mettle in the battles you have alicady 
fought and won in the world which you are emerging fiom. With the knowledge, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your scholastic life, with the endurance 
and perseverance manifested by you in the Battle ot Examinations, and with the 
boldness and courage with which you ha%e sinmountcd the difiicultres of your 
collegiate caieer, you must now, wuth couiage and hope, enter the new world with 
optimism and fight sueccssfully the Battle of Lite. 

In spite of the apparent gloom that darkens the horizon around, yon could 
slill win the Battle of Lite, provided you possess ccitain qualities which make tor 
success. Your iiast success in the Battle of Exannnaiions implies that you possess 
qualities which give no small assurance of fitness ior the vailous callings to 
which you are desiincd. Yon have given proofs ot your capacity for sustained abdica- 
tion to academic studies, ot your aptitude for piolongcd intellectual woik, 
and your willingness to have your ^ knowledge examined and tested and 
to hove your inclinations subjected to discipline and contiol. With these advan- 
tages of intellectual and moral preparatory equqinicnt which ought 1o prove service- 
able in your luturc career, yon will now go out into the woild to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Baltic of Tdfe bcioic yon, But. in oidcr to maintain the 
vantage gioiind, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly r’ceurring demands upon yonr nienol iiowois and re- 
sour (*efl, as well as social and moral qualities, which active employments require. 
Yon will bo frequenHy confronted wuth jiractical dillicnllics which yon must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in yonr ears : “Brit 
chiefly the mould ol a Man’s Fortune is in his own liands.” Uemember that, 
like your spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who Lave carried away covelod laurels of victory in the shape ol 
medals and other pn/os. (loner ally speaking, Ihcsc are, indeed, valuable passports 
for you to nnlcr the worhl ol competition inor’c easily than your loss fortunate 
companions ; but let nic forewarn you llml they do nub necessarily carry with 
tliem a guarautoc of success in life. It is common enough to toll 
those who have gained prizes as students that the same qualities 
which placed thorn above their fellows in their respective classes, will 
procure them equal prominence in their affcr-^*arccr. It is partly true, for 
talent and industry will always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise wo should not see so many instances of clever school boys and brilliant 
University men who turn out utter failures in aflcr-lifc* The fact is that 
distinguished sueccss in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you have not been rcquircHl to display as students. Jt is upon the possession 
and exenuBo of those qualities that your future succcsh dopcnclB. The four essential 
reqaisites of succoss m adult life are the power of incieasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 

You must always boar in mind that the knowledge which any one of you 
posHCHScs is but a tiny portion of the whole. Literature and Bcicnce arc Himalaya a 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever department 
of knowledge you may have selected and succiahsed in, you will find a lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. The University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vast field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and more brilliantly, taking care to pour more oil 
into it and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have, indeed, completed 
your collegiate career ; but you cannot claim to have completed your education or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all of us, throughout out 
life, are seekers after truth. You may perhaps know that quaint old saying : 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever j^rofession or 
avocation you may enter, your making a mark in it depends on your 
continuing to stuay and learn, keeping your torch of knowledge bimiiiig 
bright A thorough knowledge of all the available literature in a particular 
line will prove a powerful weapon in tlie hands of every one in tlmt 
profession or service. However, I must make the appeal in a special naanner 
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to graduates in Law, Mediniue and EimiiiGering. These branches of know- 
ledge demand the labour ot a life-timo. In the case of Law, the field is so vast 
and the possible applications are so varied that no one should enter on its study 
who is not prepard to bo always learning. And Engineering are sciences that are, 
in this age, eminently piogiessive. Evciy day additions aic being made to our 
knowledge of the working of Natiue and of the methods of subduing her forces— 
the legitimate work of Doctois and Engineers. You must, thercioic, be ever watch- 
ful of what is new and ever laboming to extend the limits of your domain of 
knowledge, if you desire to succeed m life by maintaining proficiency and attaining 
distinction in your special calling. Not only these giadnates of professional degrees, 
but eveiy one in whatever department of hie, must remain a lover of books— books 
which bung knowledge. Knowledge connc(d.cd with your particiilai department of 
woik can never be useless. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
qualities that will secure you a higher stage ot success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of kcG]nng up that intellectual culture 
you have roocivecl liom the Iliuversity. Every one of us must lie readeis of books 
of men, and of facta. Even the busiest of us must cndcav^our to drink deep at tlic 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own tlic water of other minds, 
Wc must also keep omselvcs over moving with tlic stream of human thought that 
has flowed on and shall Bow on through all the ages. One oi oui eminent doctors 
lately drew pointed attention to this fact. In Ins convocation address, two years 
aog, Eao Bahadur Dr. A. LakHlinianaswami Miidaliar oliseivcd : 

“I deplore the tenilcn<*y in sonic of the alumni of the Univcisity, to so engross 
themselves m their ))ariic,ular vocation, that tlu^y have neither the time nor the 
inclination to pursue thoir literary stiulics, oi to cullavatc their faculties of close 
reasoning and constant inqniiy. Nothing is calculated to iiciiify the devcloiiment 
of the intellect and make it suhniisHlvely accept the preconceived opinions oi others, 
as this policy of intellectual inertia. One of the greatest legacies of a 
University training is that the beat thouglits of the men of letters ot all nations 
of the world are available tor the keen student of human nature, and it is these 
elevating ideas and ulciils that will, ore long, help one to lake hin proiioi* place in 
the body politic and add liis quota to the welfare of the general })ul)lic,’’ 

Men whom yon meet in all their variety of ini(‘llcetual and moial nature, tho 
political and social foreos at woik aiound you, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will furnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought — 
thought that will clovatc and hnico your whole inner man by keeping you in 
perpetual contact with what is real and enduring beneath the shows of the fleeting 
hour. While I advise you not to desiuso or neglect the woids of other minds in 
the world 1 would at the same time emphasise the need of resisting the tempt a Li ou 
of blindly following tho thoughts and ideas ot others. Having listened to other 
minds and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to ackno- 
wledge no authority but that of the truth you have discovered, can you enable your 
minds and discharge your responsibility. 

More important than knowledge is its praetieal application 1o clifiercnl situations 
in life. More knowledge of facts, theories and principles is not sutlic.icnt for suc(‘Oss 
in life without that skill in their application, which is only to be acquired by 
exporienco. One can acquire a mastery in tho theory of swinnuing without seeing 
more water than would till a liasin *, but, if he were to roly solely upon this, ho 
would bo drowned tho very first time he ventures out of his depth. A Medical stu- 
dent may bo acquainted with use of every drug in the J*harmaco])oeia, and may bo 
perfect in dosenbing tho symjitoms of every known disoaso ; but the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed an<l told to ascertain, from tho laufjnid eye, the feeble pulso 
and some incoherent answers of tho patient, what his illness is, tho Master of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Biirgoty begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. l^roficioncy and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of tlie realities of life, by lonp experience in 
the application of facts, principles and theories to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage you, but to make you realise that you should 
not consider your education complete, when and though you may have mastered 
evearything that could be found in the text-books and reference books you have 
perus^i, and that you mut bo prepared at first for very disheartening labours and 
should e!s:peot success only after you have completed tho study of the Book of Lifo^ 
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It iH well that you should kiiow tins, as it will serve llic double purpose of chojdc- 
in^ that e\ccssi\c bclt-couruliMiec wlii'*h is always ff’lt at liirtt by youth ovcrflowinp; 
vilh book kaowlcil^e, and ot boltciun^ the seii^'C ot diHapj.oiutuient and of failuio, 
which you aio siue to oxpeiionco when you iiist eomo into coinpctitioa with the 
tiiimcd intellect ul an cyiiciicncod man In the profession. 

Moie impoilant still arc the so'-ial and moral qnalilitics wlih‘h p>ive 
both knu\lo<l‘;o ami its applu'atiou staiuhty and <luc**Uon. All your talent, learn- 
ing ability and indubtry will be of no a\ail iinlcr?s you ])ossess lu abundance also 
social moial qiialUics* 'Jlic need of pofiscshing ibneiopcd sonal qualities spiings 
liom the vciy natnro of man as a so<Mal anunal. Voni ohaiaeter must be such 
that you love othcis and arc lo'/cd l)y utheis. When you oc^uipy positions of im- 
poilaiico in liic, \\hcthcr in puliLc adanmstiaUon or m ptivatc sm vices* you have 
to deal with equals, siipCiio's and ndeiiois To all ihciie alike >uu must show a spirit 
ol love, kindness and consideiatirui. 1 n ib'ciding (lues- nous ot kumuiI and innuslummt, 
appointment and punuotnm, susiiensmn and disuusNd, )oii will have to be gnulecl 
liy a sense oi pistii'e sensom-d with ineu y , you mast govi'rn with (iiinncss and yet 
with kindm'ss. < Uie lesson 1 lia\e leiiniii dining the slioit I'ciiod 1 have been m 
ollico IS that oni adiniiast.ialnm is so \\o.)den, so mccliannal, that the hiinuin nle- 
nunit IS ollen loigoiien. In a land ol poreity am] miseiy, what is l(‘gal liofore the 
Htido ni;i> not be wdiat is leg itimate bcfoni (he (’reator. II our eroat Emperor Asoka 
IS <-alled “the lluniaim” it is beauisc he dnl not igiioie (he human element in 
adiniiusliat.ion. t^c(*on(lly, in oiu soeiul and i ivie rcilatmns, w'o must not sot uBidc 
the h^i'lines ot otliers. In a land r)l duekse meeds and castis, wc must learn to bo 
nioie toleiant oC ouL neighbom’s locimgs, vsentiments and even idiosyneiasios. Jn 
hie you will eoiuo iu contact with mnuni()ial)lc men wulh religions, opinions and 
tcniperamerilH diirercnt fiom yours, ihit do not on (hat a'amunt despise them or 
wound their leelings. 'I’ho populai Uy oi great and good men is directly jiropor- 
tional to their haliit of rnqiocUn:* othmV feelings. Diirnnng capacities for judg- 
nuMit, diversity of inleroHls and uiulUi4icit> of standanis of nglit and wrong arc 
potent eaiiHos for <UviHion and strife in our country. Ihit the graduates of the 
Uuiveisity liavi' the duty of setting aii CMuuple of social accoinnioilatiioii in a land 
of such diNciHities like imru ; they are to bo the embodnneut of social virtues. 

IMond qualities are o^en more uupoitant than social (ijialilioa for siieccss in 
life- 'riio liist ]»hu'0 among them 1 wouhl gi>e to coura'->e of <‘onvii‘tii>n. II, after 
inquiry and tlioiight, you luue reaclnvl a conviction, avow it without considcnitionH 
of tear or favoiii. It is only in tiiat way that .von could make >our contribution to 
the primness ami iiropagai ion ol tiuth, so essential for llie progn'ss of our country. 
II you are convinced that a belief in gisul and bad omens aiul other superstitions 
ami ormrs has done harm to imlividiiuls, that had and unhealthy social and religious 
customs have done a clisHiirvice to the <*ause ol our national progress, and on the 
other hand, that such tsdicies of our (tovenimont as the Tolii'y of rrolubilion are 
lu the ht'st interosls of the people, do not licsitato to say so, oven from the top of 
your house and at the top of your voic-c. In short, think straight, soo clear and 
speak loud. 

A se<'ond <iuality which will smooth your passage through your now^ world of 
diirercm'CH of opinions ami divcrgern’cs of iuturcsts, is i\ spirit of compromise. Often 
one iK'urs this loud i>roelaniaUon from the young as well as the old : “1 hate 
eompiomiscs ; f uni an uneonqwmising fellow.’^ If there is one lesson more than 
another whh'h the ]\Iusc of History teaches her devotees, it is the need of com]#ro- 
mises in life. It is said that parallel lines <lo not meet and that the North i*o!c 
i»armot meet the Kouth Polo. Naturally, parallel lines nor the could ^ meet 

each other ; but the siiirit of conijiromise is so supernatural a force that it can 
successfully overcome the haws of Nature, ilow many stubborn conflicts in tho 
history of a nation or in the luslory of international relations, have boon settled 
by the spirit of (‘ompromiscl Without sacrilicjng one’s tried and cherished princi- 
pW wituout forsaking the fundamentals, wo can Bottle our difForences by mutual 
concessions with good will on either side* Deadlocks nml strikes, so prominent in 
our economic, civic and political life of today, could bo avoided by mutual conces- 
sions, U you, Hindu, Muslim and Ohristian graduates of tho University, dcsiro to 
i>e tho makers of a Now India, whether it bo through Municipal Councils, District 
Hoards or J^ogishiturcs, or oven in private life, you cannot possibly servo your 
country* a country of diverse ereeus^ castes ana coinmunilicH— unless you are 
actuated with a spirit of generous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
short of Bacriliciug true principles. 
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Tho third quality which will bo a prop to you thront!;hout your life is the 
possession of ^ood manncis* Good manneis diminish the fiiction which attends 
one's passai»c thioiit^h life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abilities or moial w’orth. It is woith repeating every day, along with the morning 
noon and evening prayers, that good mannois aic to life what oil is to machinery. 

The Clowning moral quality 1 would lecommcnd to you for success in life is 
the cultivation oi the principle ol honour, without which all your intellectual powois 
will only be a snaic to yoniselves and a source of danger to othcis. Many are the 
tcmi)tation8 which are likely to beset your path in life -temptations fiom without 
temi'itatioiiK fiom within— to lesist which will requue the cncigetio action of all 
the bctiior elements in your character. It is worth while for you, thercfoie, to 
meditate daily on tho truth Lliat there is nothing so easy to piosoive as your 
honour, it it is caiofnlly and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impossible to regain as your honour, it it is mice lost or tainted. 1110 dishonest 

man does a threefold injiiiy : he iujures himself, he injures the poison whom 

he defrauds, and ho iniiues ovciy other honest man by weakening that confidonco 
which wc aio naturally disposed to place in the integiity of others. Novel foi a 
moment forget the golden saying of the biave Duke ot {Saxony : “tho straight lino 
is the shortest road.” 

Plowever, I should like to warn you against that utilitaiian maxim : ‘‘Honesty 
is tho best policy,” It is a sound maxim, if you do not confound the result of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim and to think that 

what he tamnos to be most ])olitic is really honest. Be honest, because it is right. 

Ijc<*aiise of your honesty, you may not ])erlmps lie rewarded by status and wealth,* 
but you will, I asBurc you, icap your rewaid in that self-iospect and eontentmciU, 
which always follows up a consciousness oJ having done your duty, which neither 
status nor wealth can ever bestow. Though honesty is tho beat poli(*y, it may not 
be a paying policy in this wiekeil world, but as members of the University you 
are to shine as stars of puiity and brilliance in tho liimaraont of Indian society. 

It is to make you happy in spite ot the adverse cflb(‘,ts of your policy of 
honesty that 1 iceommcnd to you one moie quality— contentment— a soothing balm 
to heal the soics of adversity. While you strive attcr iiKu'casing success, learn to bo 
contented with wliat falls to your lot. Without contentment no man can be 
continuously happy iii this world. It is mind that makes a ‘heaven of hell' and a 
‘hull of heaven.' In the heat and tumult of the Battle ot Life, I ap[>cal to you not 
to forget that the fa(*lorB of happiness are not wealth, power and position, but 
health, competence and contentment. 

Those four, thou,— the i>ower of knowledge, the skill in its ai)p]Ication, and tho 
social and moral qualities-I assure you, will bring you success in the Battle of 
liifc. Jnrmly and consistontly do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour 
but out of a sense of duty, anil do not allow, in your daily life, inclination to tako 
tho place of duty, and success will bo yours. Be heroes, determined to succeed, and 
your dctcrnunation to succeed is half the victory in tho battle. You have the best 
wishes and smeerest blessings of you alma mater and of your friends and well- 
wishers for a successful life in tho world outside tho portals of tho University* 
Carry with you George Herbert's words of advice, oiicouragemcnl and hope : 
thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shall thou humble and magnanimous bo ; 

Sink not in sphit ; who aimeth at tho sky 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree* 

Tlie Battle of Life is bud enough for all ; but it is worse for tho craiUiatcs 
that enter upon it during these yeais, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated wnomployment. The problem had not attained its present dimensions 
or mtcnsity when 1 left the University twcutylivo years ago* There was then a 
ccrtaiix amount of corolation between the supply and the demand; but today the 
supply exceeds the demand a hundredfold in cvey walk of life, in every branch of 
public soryico and m every department of business, so much so that not only has 
tho market value of a degree or a diploma considerably gone down, but there is 
not an adequate demand oven for a supply at a much lower price. Tho graduates 
of today cannot, therefore, enter the world of life with any confident outlook, and 
problem is engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Universities. 
The problem has assumed such importance today that I may be excused if I venture 
to devote a few minutes for its examination » particularly to examine two question 
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viz*, on whom should tlie blame resfc ? and how should we lemedy the evil or 
solve the problem ? 

Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in oui J^iovnicc ? No, I 'rtill nob thiow the blame on the University. 
The aim of a Univeisity is the spicad of intellectual and social culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spiiit that are 
highly necessary tor any one who seeks success m lite, whatever be the service 
or activity in which he may engage himselt. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors ot the Univcisity axe to be kept wide open to admit within it every one 

eligible foi admission theiein, w'lthout ilistinctions of sex or caste or creed or 
colour. Whether all those going out ot its portals will deiivo aclcquale material 
advantages as a icsult of the stump ot mental and social cultuic impiinted 

on their minds and hcaits, is no eonccin of the Univcisity. Because thcic is 

likely to be a larger Bnp[)ly oi gnuluaics than the world could consume, is the 
Univcisity to shut its doois against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doois ? The duty of the Univcisity is to supply the country with 
men and w’omcn of ciiltuio as leudeis of thought and action, to gather under Us 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the ^voihl with a iialioual oiitloiik as Hell-rcspcctuig members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stioam of nationalism with the ideas contained in tho books they 
study and with the instruction they receive m the Colleges under the University— 
111 short, to bieatho a new spiiit into the using gcnoiation of men and women 
BO that they may liecomo able loaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this pait nolily and successfully is borne out 

by the civic and political consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying inilucnees of Westein Icaiiuug and st»irit, by 
promoting the identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowlcflgc and culture to fill positions of trust and rosposibiJity, 
our University has dischaiged its duties faith! ully and succcsblully. If some oi 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occupations in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at tho door of the UniveiBiiy. 

f^liall we, then, blame tho parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfoitable income for their inamtcnanco ? I %vill neither blame tho 
parents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively. 
7’hc system of education introtliiced by the famous Dispat-ch of 3854 had the 
eircet of creating a new intellectual aristocracy, and every parent wanted Iiis 
child to be liorn or roliorn into this new caste— the ‘Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open tho doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Oovornment sci vices or in business oflices. In a land of castes, it may bo 
pardonable if every paient desned to find his son occupying a position in the 
fiighcst caste of the ‘Brahrains’ of the now intellectual aristocracy— an anstocmey 
of knowledge, of oflice, of power, of status and of wealth. ’Wiihout the hallmark 
of a University degree none could enter the inner circle of this anstocrncy. 
Naturally, thorolore, there has been a rush for iTni'crsity education and conse- 
quently an overcrowding in tho colleges and Universities of the country. As long 
as thoie is no other alteinative liouise open to the parents to give their children 
a rcsi)e(jtabIo position and a lucrative occupation in life, wliat they have been 
doing blindly ami instinctively has to be condoned, 

Wliall wc, then, throw tho blame on the Government ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible than the University for solving this i>rohlcm 
of uaemploymout. The eligibility oi admission to the University is determined 
by the results of the H. B. L. 0. Examination— an examination which is under 
the control of (lovernmcnt, an examination for which the courses of studies arc 
prcscribc<l by (iovernmeut and whose conduct is entrusted to a body ap]>ointccl 
mainly by Govoniment, an examination which is made to serve the double purjjoso 
of cntriineo into the public services as w'ell as entrance into the University. For 
want of adeciuato iacilities for boys and girls to enter ujicn diverBified and 
respectable courses, preparatory to dillercnt walks of life, all run the same course, 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and Bclences. lu my humble opinion, tho Government have to 
share the major part of the blame for the sad sta:o of affairs j and it lies with 
the Government, in coll^ibpration with tho University as well as with businessmen, 

57 
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to find out a proper solution of the pioblciii. The picscnt Goveiiiment will 
shortly be taking up the question o£ Holving this piolilcm. 

On what basis and on what lines sliull wo approach the juoblcm ? The 
report of the Haitog Auxiliaiy Committee of the Indian Statutoiy Commission, 
popularly known as the Bimon Commission, went thoioiighly into the question 
of the state of education in India. Though the mam puiposc of the cmiiuiy 
was in relation to an extension of the fiaiichise, the Comuuttec look the 0 ])])ortii- 
nity — the fiist opportunity afforded since the IJualci Commission of to 

survey the whole field of education. This report, ]ml>lislied in 19J0, formed an 
important docuraonl—a viilnable addition to the litciatiiic on education in Iiulia. 
In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Rcpoit was to elementary and 
secondary education what the Sadler Commission llcpoit was to University 
education. Among the many findings of the Ilailog Committee, the repoit drew 
pioinment attention to three disquieting and signilkant features ot the state of 
education, viz,, (1) the incfibetiveness of a huge portion ot the total oxpendituie 
on education, paiticularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidates who were lindiiig thou way into the colleges and 
higher educational institutions ; and (3) the lack of flexibility m the system of 
secondary ednoitioii. 'VVe are here (‘oncoineil only with the last two fealuios— the 
entrance of the unfit candulates to the Univcisity and the lack of tloxibility in the 
secondary education course On a careinl examinalion it will 1)0 found that tliese 
two features are lelated as cause aud ofrect : it is because of tlio lack of llcxibility 
in the system of secondary education that many iinilt candulates rush madly 
into the University coiiiscs in Aits ami Bcieiices. The more we recognize the 
truth of this view, the iicaicx shall \^G be to flic solution of the pioblcm in hand. 
Because the B. H. L. C. Byslcm docs not afford taiulilics to tlic students to choose 
different courses of sUidies ac(‘ordiug to their talents, aptitiulo ami jmrse, all run 
along the same course and push their way into the Univcisity and make our 
colleges too crowded to enable them to m^qiiiro adequate intclleidual and social 
culture. One of the rciiuisitcs of true intellectual foi million is the tutorial system. 
With such largo crowds m our college classes and r\illi the ini'scnt system of 
“mass lociiires” (to boirow a chaiactoristic. eK]>ros8iou ot the late Professor Ooilcy), 
and with the poor finances of most of our cullegos, it is simply imiio.sHi))le to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English Universities 
are famous for. None has loaliscd the vuluo of the tutorial system to the same 
extent, nor has any one spoken so stiongly in favour of it, as our esteemed 
friend Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, who, m the com so of his Convocation adilrcss, ffve 
years ago, said : 

“As for the intellectual side of the University education I would earnestly 
plead that the geiuuue tutoiial system, which coimists in u legular Piotcssor or 
Lectuior being in chaigo of a small luimluT of Htiidents whose reading he guides 
and with whom he discusses the subjec.t of a weekly essay, may be luorc widely 
irseib whereas most colleges seem to be satisfied with the imitation aiticle which 
consists in the appointment of a low paid coircctor and maikcd of moro or 
less satisfactory answeis to more or less probable questioiiB. It is the weekly 
essay and the discussion with one's tutor, the training in tlio art of examining 
and a])praising original documents or histoiical or political data or economic 
facts that distinguish the Honours courses at English Universities, and which 
would, till the want is made good in India, make it advisable for our best 
graduates to proitced to lOnglmU tJuiversities to get a training which Indian 
Universities and Colleges do not at ])rescnt provide.*’ 

Ro, too, in the matter of social foimation much headway cannot bo made with 
the largo niinihor attending our colleges. J'lay-grouiida are not adequate for 
various games and for every one to get a turn. College Hostels arc so limited in 
their a<*.commodation that most of the students of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that arc physically and morally unhealthy and 
unBuitecl for concentrated iutcHe(‘tual pursuits. Common Rooms* Olufrs and Reading 
!l^oms in colleges are inadequate to meet the requirements of the large numbers. 
Btiiclents’ Associations and Hociotics have so largo a membership that very few get 
a chance to speak or to take part in a debate. For any adequate social formation 
our numbers are too many. In many ways, therefore, with such large numbers, 
teal improvement- in tollectual, moral or social— in the University life of today is 
almost impossible of realisation. 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable dimensions is 
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the problem before educationists, befoie the University and the Government. In our 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, however, lestiict the opj^ortunitics 
tor hij^her studies to any deHorvini> aspiiinft youth. It is an admitted fact that, 
althouj^h some tail in then Univeisity examinations for want ot seiious and cons- 
tant aT)plication, by far the niajoiily fail m them toi lack of aptitude tor hii'hei 
academic puisuits. Instead of allowing all to lush alouR the same route, wc have 
to alford facalitios by ]>iovidin^ vaiied couises of studies during the secondary 
education stage so that each ot the aspuaiits foi higher studies may find provided 
something tliat is congenial to his uatuial talents and aptitude and inacticablo 
within his limited rmancial lesonrfes. What wc should aim at is a leorganizatioii 
of the sccondaiy education course so as to enable those ^ho have a call for 
vocational education no loss than those who have the neccssaiy aptitude foi literary 
studies, to find sail able choir'cs piovidcd in the high school couisc, and also an 
expansion of the picsent Unneisity couises so as to piu\ide foi mote diiklomas and 
dcgices in vocational oi luolcBsionai couises, whuh shall be a natinal continuation 
ol the high school voiaUioiiul couises. Thus, by a leadjustmeiit oi rooiganizution 
of the sei'ondaiy cdii(*ation coiiise and by adding a tew moic vocational courses in 
the collegiate 01 Uiiucifiitv staar, we shall he able to solve the problem as far as 
the Govciniucnt and the Univcisity could do. It the Government, the Univeisity 
and the businessmen put their heads and shoulders together, 1 am optimistic 
enough to think that wc shall be able to solve the piublom of educated unemploy- 
ment to the extent tliat is possible in the piescnt < ireumstanecs ot our country. 

Bo far 1 have placed iioforc you a faiily complete idea of your Univeisity in 
order to enable you to realise liow Jioiiouiable it is for you to be membeiB ol such 
ail illustiioiiB Univeisity ; and 1 have also explained liow >oii could win the Uattlo 
of Life, f^ow it reniains for me to bring home to you some of your responsibilities 
as graduates of the University. 

Corresponding to the honour you have obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
you have certain new losjioiisibihtios resting on your shouldcia. These resi)onbibilitieH 
aiiflc out of the three prt/miscb made by all the giailuatcs aBscmblctl hcic and the 
one jn’omiso specially made by the guuluatcs of piofcssional dcgices. All of you 
have promised that U) “yon will conduct yoiuselvos as members oi this Umverbity,'* 
CJ) “you will 8 U])i) 0 L‘t ami promote the eausc of morality and sound learning”, 
and (3) “yon will upliold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
fellow- men”; and the gradualcs ol the professional degrees have ]uomiBcd in addition 
‘‘that you will faithfully and caiefully fuUil the duties” of your respective profes- 
sions, “that you ivill, on .all occasions, maintain their imiity anU reputation, ami 
that yon will never deviate from the straight path of their honourable exorcise by 
making your knowledge subscivieut to unwoithy ends.” 'J'hcsc four promises 
constitute your ‘charter of duties/ which go with the honour and privilege you liavo 
obtained today. Let mo now discharge my duty of bringing out the iraplamtion of 
these pioniisos, so tliat you may enter the w'orld of life with a full consciousness of 
your new responsibilities. 

I5y virtue of the hall-mark of the University you have entered the inner circle 
of tlie leaders of the nation—lcadcis of thought and action. As torch-bearers of 
culture, you have acciuired the riglit to join the band of leaders who are carrying 
on the ailministration ol the country and aro working for the progress of the 
iieople. You are the light that has to ilhimiaato the dark corners ol our society. 
You have to be the pioneers of progress in ddforent departments of national 
advancement. On you rests the heavy icsponsilnlity of your countrymen to a hap- 
pier life by raising the material and moral staudarcls of tJicir life. The nation looks 
up to you as leaders to elevate her in the comity of civilized nations. Whatever 
your avocation in life, you have to reader HervJ<*o to your country. Be “Bervants of 
Xndia,” Will you not shoulder the responBibiUly corresponding to the position of 
honour you have attained to day ? Lot me biicdy place before you some of the 
problems of your country and point out to you how you could serve your fellow- 
mon as leaders of thought and ac.tion. . ^ , 

The greatest problem before us today is how to attain national unity whu»h, 
History shows, is the necessary rcciuisilo of national advancement. Unfortunately, 
owing to the antecedents of past history of the country, our nation has become a 
museum of races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions -a land of fundarmmlal 
diversities instead of being a land of fmulamental unity. Unless we develop u 
unity anil solidarity out of these divoraUics, our nation cannot take its lodtimate 
place among the civilized nations of the world. Every putiiotic sou and daughter 
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of Mother India has the responsibility to work for her unity, particularly the 
educated and enlif>htcned section to which you now belong;. You have the 
responsibility, theictore, to woik for the harmony and concord between the various 
elements constituting Indian nationality. The three mam communities— the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian — must be educated by you, as their leadeis, to live 
together, to work together and to fight together as brethren of one family, as we 
see today in other civilized nations. By the negative social service of not speaking 
from the platform or writing in the pi ess anything that will promote communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the positive social service of clubbing 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitheito done in your college 
and University Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citizens of the country, 
by both precept and example, now to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country, This would be one of the gieatest services you could 

render to your Motherland. The intellectual and social formation you have 

received from the University will help you to discharge this responsible duty 

of yours. Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural associations and 
societies, irrespective of castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men Y9U have 
promised that you will, as far as in you lies, uifiiold and advance social order 
and the well-being of your fellow beings. Introduction of healthy social and 
moral leforms is necessary under the present conditions of society in India. 

Through such oiganizations you couldf piofitably work for the welfare of your 
countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yoiiis. You aio to lead the 

nation along the right path of well-being ; 3 011 are to guide your people to 

appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several movemciiLs in the land, bo 

they for social or economic or moral or civic or political advancement. The 

average man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy, 
will look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Government of 
the Province or of the country and to represent to the Government and to the 
local authorities their disabilities and grievances as well as theii opinions on tbe 
measures the Government happen to introduce for their welfare. Thus you occupy 
a responsible position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
people and as mouthpieces of the people towards their Government. It is through 
suen organizations that you could discharge this responsibility of yours more 
effoctively and, therefore, more successfully. Hence the need for you to take a 
lead in developing popular societies, clubs and associations for the well-being of your 
fellow-men. You have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. Without these 
no country could be great nor could a nation attain material and moral progress. 
These are days of revolt against lawful authoiity, of extravagant exhibition of 
ono^s liberty of thought and action, of violent rcpiesentations of onc^s disabilities 
and giiovances. Of late, we have had a number of strikes of students, of 
labourers, and of motor drivers. “Down with aided managomenls,” “Down with 
the Headmaster,’’ “Down with the Police,” “Down with tlio Ministry”— such 
slogans have, of late, rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our Province. 
And quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed : 

'‘Violent denunciations breathing ill-will against all and sundry arc the bane 
of agitations that depend on public sup]>ort for their eventful success and are 
conceived in the form of appeals for intervention adclicssed to CJovernmcnt. A 
little less of destructive zest will do no harm to dcmonstratois bent on a parade 
of their wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy— and Uiiough it redress- 
lies in reducing oflensivo outbursts to a minimum in the course of ventilating 
a grievance.” 

In all those movements you have the duty of giving the right direction to 
the now forces that are let loose in modern society. As enlightened leaders and 
cultured citizens, yon have to load the nation along i^atbs of truth and non- 
violence— two great virtues for which our ancestors were oncjc famous. You have 
aripreciatcd the value of discipline, the importan<‘o of law and order, durinf^ your 
Xtniversity life. These qualities are needed also in the Hlatc for its well-being so 
that the citiasens of the country may lead a hai>py life, eoniimuilly enjoying security 
of person and property, and peacefully carrying on Ihcir respective avocations in 
life. In ^is matter, too, you have to be leaders oC thought and action. 

If you have a snnicint mastery of your mother- tongue, you could devote 
a part of your time and leisure to enrich with modern ideas and thought 
literature in the various languages of our country. Especially at a time when 
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we cannot make much headway m furtheiing onr policy of snbsiituling Indian 
languages for English as the medium of iiistiuetion in schools and colleges, you 
could make your contribution to the pioduction of suitable books for the use of 
the rising generation of students. Y'oii have both the facility and the oppoitimily 
to be of seivice to your less foitunate biethren and sisters that sit still in the 
shadow of ignoiaiice and daikiiess. The knowledge you have gained thiongh the 
medium of English, you have a responsibility to impart to the multitude to whom 
God had not given favourable opportunities for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in its infancy, looks up to you lor service and 
support, By means of occasional lectures, good, informing aitkdes in the papeis 
aud magazines, and cheap, wellwiittcu tiacts and books, on the Bub]ccts of yonr 
special studies, you could do immense service to your tcllowmcn— a duty which 
you have to discharge as woitliy membeis ot the Umveisity, as torchbcaiers of 
Knowledge and culture, as respectable and lesijonsible citizens and lovcis of 
your counfciy* 

A field of activUy that will give you ample opportunities of service is social 
leforra. There is a conlli(‘-t going on in oiu countiy betweiMi the old older and 
the new, bcLwccn the school of oithodoxy and Lhat ot heterodoxy, between the 
lovers of Original civilization and those of Western civilization. You will soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this condict. On what side will 
you throw m the weight of your opinion, influence and i>ower ? If you are to 
play a useful part in the movement of social reform, you have to make a careful 
study of the social conditions and realise the wisdom of icplacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion ot the well-being ol your 
fellowmen. The insanitary condition abounding everywhere and causing, directly 
or indirectly, much of pievcntablc suflenng and moitality, the profuse exponditure 
oil family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of parents in rural aieas to send their giown up girls for education— all these and 
many others are matters that ought to engage your scuoiis attention. Men aud 
women of education should take a leading pait in reforms lhat are <*a]ciilnted to 
make the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. Remember the advice of 
the poet : 

Bo useful where thou livcst, that they may 
Both want, aud wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good paits, great places arc the way 
To com])aas this. Ehul out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All wordly 3 oy 8 go less, 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

Our ancestors were romaikable for the two excellent qualities of “plain living” 
and “high thinking” and these qualities once made them great and famous, But 
we in this ago of contact with Uie Western civilization, have shown a tendency to 
live a life ol luxury, spending much of our substance on the non-essentials of 
existence, In the Convocation Address of 1884 the Honourable W. R. Cornish 
told the graduates of the year : 

‘T would not have you depart from the simple habits, inherited from a long 
line ot ancestors, and which the experience of countless generations has proved 
to be liest suited to the inhabitants of tropical lands. Food and clothing must 
vary in dinercnt countries, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adhering 
to the simplicity of life practised by your forefathers, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminciiL of mudorn scientists, who have come 
to the conclusion that alcoholic dunks and strong meats are not essential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of strong drinks, at 
any rale, has proved a curse to the Northern peoples. I would have you, in the 
words of the poet, 

“Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 
All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill.” 

These are words uttered in this very hall by an Englishman, aud not a CongresR- 
man* Bhall I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers of the Now India 
of our conception ? 

I am not one of those who will commend or condemn onr ancient customs, 
because tliey are ancient ; nor the Wesiorn ideas and habits, because they arc 
Western. Both the East and the West arc creations of an albmerciful God, and 
it would be an act of condemnation of the divine dispensation of things, if wo 
were to cultivate the habit of coudemuiug everything that does not belong to our 
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own age or to our own country. Our ancestors might not have had the benefit 
of that modem education you have now received, noi* enjoyed the fiuits of modern 
scientific developments ; and yet they were men of cnltuie and wisdom. Ijct us 
accept whatever is good in the ideas and customs which they have handed down 
to us, and let us icjeet only the exotic giowth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and lile, which the 
West has to teach us , and produce a new synthetic culture and lite in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 

East in East, 

West is West ; 

But East plus West 
Is much the best. 

You know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the iinciont past a position of gloiy which other nations envied. Once 
upon a time she was gicat, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
modern European nations were still steeped in baibaiism, when Gicece and Home 
and Biitain weie names hardly known beyond the waters that suiround them. Let 
me not sing the piaiaes of my own couuLiy ; let lorcign testimony bear witness to 
the tiuth. Addressing the young men before him, IMr. George t^imith said m 1870 : 

“Man, it has been well said, is by natiiie and universally an artizan and an 
artist ; and nowhere can this fact be moie abundantly illustiated than here in 
India. In this as in many other icspccls the West is Init the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked indivulnality. The mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of antiquity, oiiginality, grace and harmony of colour, 
which the daughter strives in vam to equal. Look at the textile, manual and 
mechanical aits of India ; the ‘webs of woven air’ ; the embroideicd fabiics un- 
equalled for delicacy and design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Bhimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of Travancore in ivory, of the goldsmiths of 
Tnchinopoly, the silvcisniiths of Cuttack. Tlicsc and many others of the manu- 
factures of this laud exlubit remarkably that instinctive-lct me add heicditary— 
artistic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and bloom of colour, which 

have gained for Indian arts the admiration of world Never foiget that India 

was a civilized, an artistic and an industiial nation when Abraham left his iiativo 
Ui of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and others deeply interested in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent and teachable people are to be 
evoked, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and_ most dislm- 
gmshed position among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial iiatioas of 

the world/’ ^ ^ ;r -rr -n 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872. Mr. Heniy Eortcy 
said in the course of his Convocation address : 

“You should live and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Forget not her ancient lame. Foiget not that literatuie and 
pluloROphy and art had lioie their home and Athens had aiisen to keep watch on 
the Bine Aegean, when the seven hills of Jtonic stood still lonely by the Tiber. 
Remember that on you and such as you depends whether Tndiu is ever to regain 
the jdaco of leadership tiiat she had lost. Yen, my young fnends on you depends 
the elevation of young Muthoilaml to the position she once occuiucd. That vene- 
rable Mother of glorious past is calling out to you, to each and evei’y one of you, 
to revive her ancient glories. Will you, sons and duughteis of an ancient and 
illustrious Mother, turn a deaf car to her pathetic and pressing call ? Will >on 
not make her once more the centre oi the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art ?” 

Let mo conclude by drawing your attention to another important responsibility 
of yours as sons and daughterH of this ancient land of spiritunlity* Along with 
many economic-political “isms” like Hocialibui, Communism and Bolslicvism— all 
alike un-Indian in their outlook on life, three other flocio-rcligiouB “isms” are 
creeping into our land— indiilbrentism, agnosticism and atheism. 'I'o what depths 
of degradation sliould our laud of have fallen in order to aflbrd 

therein a fertile growth for these dangerous ^isms’’ of mcKlcrn life. Y'ou are men 
of culture ; if so, lot the rays of those “isms” bo jiasscd thioiigh tho^ jinsm of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 
perplexed and confounded world cannot see. Uemember, Jndiu was groat wjiew 
India was religious, a land of high spirituality ; and you who are out, as leaders 
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of ihotip,ht and action, to lead India back to her ancient position cannot build 
up her greatness and j^lory withonth tho foundation of rchi'ion and s])iritualiiy. 

My young Iricnda, my last appeal anci request to you is to bo religious ; in 
prosperity as well ns m admsiLy let religion have its sotteniujz: iniliience on you. 
In all your seivicc to your country, let tho ultimate motive lie tho progress and 
well-being of your fellow-men, out of chanty to them and out of gratitude to 
the Great Supiemc God who has bi ought you, by His invisible light, to the 
position oi honour and icsponsibihty you occii]>y to-clny. Your devoted service 
to your fellow-men be an act of thanksgiving to the all-wise, all-good, all-poworfnl 
God, who knows all things and sees all things, whom tiuly to know and faithlully 
to serve is picscni peace and everlasting happiness. JMay all ()f you, with Divine 
Grace, serve failhlully and llc^otodl^, your counlLy and your God, as cultured 
nicmheis ol your illiistiious Univcisity amt as woithy citizens oi your glorious 
Motliciland. 

The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is tho text of the adihcss drliv-eicd by !Mr. ??. P. Masani 
Vice-ChaiK'olhjr of the ITnuoihity of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the Uiuversity on the loth August lt)3t) * — 

Thcui are momonls when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
expression to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for mo. As 1 stand 
iKiiorc yon to nddress yon from this plive, I loci myself deeply slirrcd by loelings 
of gratUieation and thanki illness that by virtue of the ollice to which you, Mr. 
Chancellor, have been pleased to call me, iny connexion with my Alma Mater 
should be closer and tho opportunity to serve hci greater than before. 

Twelve months have rolled by since tho <latc of the last Convocation, twelve 
months of alarums and cxmirsions unpieeedentcd m history. Never before was 
the woild on notice, for so long a time, of the tlucat ol war hanging over it ; 
never bolore was it so disoid(‘rcd and distianglit. A 3(‘giilai epidemic of race 
arrogan(‘,c and nu'C antagonism, envy, hatrcMl and lust of power has spread over 
some oi tho most advanced conntnes, undermining the basis oi civilized society 
and free association of scholais, and shattoiing all hope of enlightened adaptability 
and harmony essential for wurld-fellousliip and cultural co-oi>craLiun. 

Ink) the serene atmostdicrc ol a irnivcrsity the heated air of polities should 
not enter. In tho totalitanan states, liow<Hor, even the academic atmosphere is 
politicized. 'J’hc hiunamstie ideal of old has given place to an anti-social poUtii^al 
ideal, called national. In pursnaaco of that ideal tho univoisity (uirric.ulum has 
been remodelled to suit what is introduced as the now “ideology”, and to meet 
what are (Milled national needs. Tho realm of* science knows no tenitorial or 
national boLiiulancs ; but in the mad woild of to-day even science loses its 
international cliaracter. “In reality”, says one of tho exponents of tlio new ideology, 
“siucuce* like every other human product, is racial and conditioned by blood.” 
Hence the title of his book, Dimtschv Phyi^ik, Tho doc.trinc that all learning 
must bo subordinated to tho pressing needs of national life makes the univeisities 
mere tools m the hands of the dictators oi the hour. The professors and the 
pupils are but pawns in the intiiguing game of politics. Owning allegiance only 
to pure scienc'O and learning, tho Gorman Universities wore once noted for their 
detaelnnont from any particular c.recd or sidiool of tliougbt. 1’hoy r(^(‘ognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other seats of learning in 
Europe, tlioso citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization I 

It is not my purpose to enter into an argument tbis evening on the policy 
of thus revolutionizing the relationship between tho Goveinmenb and the 
Uinvorsity. I merely wish to call attention to wliat T cousidor the greatest peril 
facing tho world to-day, particuilarly tho generation now at school or college. 
What one learns during tho most formative period of oneV existeu<jo stickn. The 
propaganda now carried on in countries whoso governmental iieliciies are rooted 
in racial prejudices and whoso educational institutions are permeated by the spirit 
of narrow nationalism must produce mon and women whose blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the pooTile whom they 
have been taught to despise and distrust. Our educational institutions are, happily, 
free from the (lominatiou o£ ministries of “enlightenment” revelling in tho doctrine 
of control of thought, regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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of public opinion. Nevertheless, may I» as one "who has Ihouj^ht his life refused 
to be diawn into tlie vortex ot party polities, as one ^vlio is merely mtcicsted 
ill scciuinj; the pioper academic atmosplicio tor the iipbiim^iiu^ of the youth of 
our coLiutiy, ask those people who have been incessantly preachinj- the puny 
f;ospel oi cummunalism, whether the jiiveuile population of India is not also in 
danf;cr of being similaily inlluoiiced by peiverted notions, lowciing the ideals of 
education and civilization ? „ 

We have also to beware of another clanger threatening the intellectual 
development ot the using gcneiation— the danger ot levolutionaiy changes in the 
system of education and cunicula of studies in moments oi tevciish enthusiasm 
tor reform. With the iiitiodiictioii of Pioviinaal Autonomy lu India there has 
been a welcome change in the outlook of Piovinmal Governments on educational 
pioblcms. Their Guthusiasni is reflected in the gencial demand foi radical changes 
in the matter as well as the manner of edii<*ation. Betoio, however, the existing 
structure is pulled down, thcic should be a well thought-out ])lan of the edifice 
piopoBcd to be reaied in its place. Tins essential condition of retorm has not 
been ovcJookcd by the Bombay Government. After having appointed several 
committees, they have decided to lake action m certain directions ; other pioposals 
for leconstruetion aio still under investigation. 

The latest pioposals tor icforra in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with <mmpnlsoiy niaiimil tiaiuing, and a higher secondary stage 
pieparatory i)6th foi the uuivcrsiUes and lor voctional work, to be provided for in 
“intcimediate oollcge’^ I foi one would welcome any rcloim that might be agiced 
upon on those lines. Mean- while, the Government oi Bombay have decided to 
hold a sepaiato competitive examination for entrance into Government service, If 
this examination could bo popularised as an examination for a school leaving 
certificato, the comulauit that the Matiionlatiou has grown unwieldy and become 
as incubus upon the life of the sc.liool should disappear, Ulie University would 
then be concerned only about the scools preparing etudents for its entrance exa^ 
mination. On the question of supervision ol such schools wo have had an argu- 
ment with Govcinment. Wo have also our differences with Government on the 
question of amendment of the University Act regarding the constitution and 
aclministialion of the Boimto and other matters. As a result of recent negotiations, 
however, I visualize a satisfactory settlement. 

Haiipily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure. In our Chancellor we have a pillar of democracy and an enlightened 
custodian of the interests of higher education. Our interests and our freedom of 
actiou arc safe m his hands. In our Biimo Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Education, we have an ardent exponent of democracy. Wc are 
proud to claim him as one of us, not only as one of the Fellows of the Univeisity, 
nut also as an illustnoiis product of our Alma Mater. Another member of the 
Oabinet, the Honoiiiable the Minister for 1 Ionic Depaitmcnt, is also one of us, 
and he has been a shimiig light of this University for more than thirteen yeais. 
With these three luminaiics, i>rovidentially idaccd in aiisiucious positions in the 
educational hnnainont, one may easily }>redict a bright future for the progiess of 
higher education. Tne Llonourable the Jhime Miuistor convened recently a confor- 
enco of roprosentatives ot both sides to discuss sovcial matters concerning secondary 
as well as university oilncation. They will meet again and, with goodwill on both 
sides, we may look forward to an ora of sound and stabilizing reform. 

Ab regards the Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco- 
ming increasingly diflicult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Bcnate. It is 
likely to liold the field even after Government institutes the school-leaving cxaniina- 
tjoa. Its dimensions will still render organization an uniformity of standards 
extremely didicult. In an arti<do recently contributed to the Timesi of Jndia^ advocating 
the (constitution of a Bpccial Board for this Examination, Mr. K. 1\ Pavaujpye, the 
ex-Vice-Ohanccllor of Liu^know University, observed that when he appeared at the 
Matriculation examination in the year 18D1, there wore only 3,000 candidates ancl 
that they (tould then bo certain that they were all weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a year labor, I have a different story to 
relate. Far from being certain of receiving we were positively afraid of not receiving 
uniform treatmont. Different examiuc]‘s examined different groups, and their standards 
were believed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners m English, an erudite 
Professor in a Government College, was an admirer of the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyamt It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task of 
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dccidinp, the fate of the examinees, he used to translate into action the poci^s admoni- 
tion to “dll the cup that clears ; To-day of past rej^rots and future fears”. 

That fact in itselt was veiy diBconccrting, But there was something moie to 
give us the lii^ht of our life. The story laii that at the fall of night, when it was 
necessary tor the Professor to go from the cup to the couch, and when the unexa- 
minod answer-books in large heaps stared him in the face, he would take them in 
hand, one after anothei, and get nd of them by assigning marks in each case m 
proportion to the bulk of the papeis. We were solemnly advised to insert blank 
sheets ol paper here and there to increase the weight of our answer-books, and I 
confess to having acted on such advice on the principle that it was wise to err on 
the safe side. 

The niimbor of candidates has since risen from 3,000 to 21,000. During the 
present season of piety and the rlays of alistinonce that lie ahead, tlioie is not much 
danger oi the fate of students being thus scaled by a devotee of Baachus, glass in 
hand. Nevertheless, certain impio\ements on past experience will have to be can led 
out to minimise the vagaiies ot cxaminors and the chances of error and disparity in 
standards. This impoibaiiL cpicstioa is now engaging the earnest attention of the 
Syndi(*ate. 

Other important icforms are also under cousidoiation ; but I shall merely 
refer biiolly to oai programme of expansion, Wc have been evolving schemes for 
extending the activities of tlio University so as to bring it more in touch with the 
hie ol the people. Stalulcs for instituting extension courses in Political Theory, 
Public Administration, Civics, Psychology, Language and Literature, Art, JouinaUsm 
and other subjects for the benefit of those who are unable, for financial or other rea- 
sons, to pursue the university courses leading to degrees, will shortly he placed belore 
the Henato. Meanwhile a Diidoma in Teaching has been insUtuted and Btatnto 
authomiiig the institution of a Diploma in Music is awaiting the san(‘tion of the 
Chancellor. The question of giving diplomas in Painting and ArcMtecturo is also 
under consideration. I hope tins will correct the impression outside that J<"inc Arts 
arc the Cinderella of this University. 

Research is the soul of university education. Not infrequently, it adds to the 
enormous debiis of useless knowledge. This, 1 hope, will never be said of our 
University Department of Chemical Technology. E\ery item of research earned 
out 1>y Its stall and studciits will add to the store of scientific knowledge and the 
wealth of the country. We are grateful to the present tiusices of the Will of 
the late Mr. l\ G. Biughanee for their mamficent donation of Rs. 12 lakhs 
for this Dopartnicnt,. I\Iay J also take this opportunity to say that, indebted as we 
are to Mr. V. N. Ohandavorkar for his splendid scrvi(',es as Vioc-Cliaueollor during 
the last SIX years, ho has a siiccdal claim on our gratitude for all that he has done 
to setmro financial assistance for this Department and <o place it on a stable basis ? 

IVo other schemes for postgraduate studios have been engaging our .attention 
for some time, one for a postgraduate department of Psy(ihology and Education, 
and the other for a postgiaduate dopartmout of Mathematics, We could embark on 
such s<diomes only on the supposition that public support would be forthcoming, 
and I venture to suggest that there can be no better outlet for the stream of bene- 
volence of the iMihlic-Hpuited citi/.cns of the Province than one of the departments 
of the University, from which generations of students will draw instruction and 
inspiration for the moral and material progress of their country. 

Now, my young fiicuds, on whom the University has conferred degrees this 
day, let mo extend to you my felicitations and introduce myself to you as one who 
has travelled a long way along the I’oad which lies hetore you. Looking ba(5k over 
the distance tm versed, may 1 utrer you a few hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count university students by thousands. Eiglity years ago they could bo 
counted by units. The first Matruudation examination was held m 3a59, when only 
i:i2 candidates piescntcd thcmsolves at the oxaminatiou. Of those 22 passed— only 
sixteen per cent- No one then ayjpears to have raised the cry of the slaughter of 
the innocents. Neither the Ohaucellor nor the Vice-Chancellor appears to have been 
oppressed by piteous loiters sin^h as they now receive, declaring that there was 
nothing left for the unfortunate candidate^ except; to commit suicide. Aware as I 
was that examinations in their pToseut guise have gained far too high a place in 
public esteem, I had no idea, indeed, that the discomfiture of candidates causes such 
widespread misery as has been revealed to me during the last three months. 

The candidate stunned by defeat may not realise for the moment that an 
examination^ if not quite a gamble, is merely a passing phase, only a means to an 
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end. But parents and relations ought to know belter. Not a few of them, however, 
weep with the disconsolate student, as though it were a matter of hte and death. 
Nay, from some of the pathetic letters that I have icceived I find that it is because 
many parents look upon the failure of their sons and daughters as a terrible 
calamity, or as a mark of disgrace, that the uiitortuuute students are driven to 
despair. To all unsuccessful students I would say tins : While success at an 
examination is regarded as a proof of attainment of the requiied standard of 
ability, failure does not necessarily imply lack of inlelhgcnco or industry ; much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s bread. University authorities are human ; examiners 
aie human ; accidents happen eveiy moment of our lives. I have seen many 
brilliant students returned unBuccesstul. They tried again and came out with flying 
colours. Vicissitudes and reverses in life have to bo met with steel-likc deteimina- 
tion to win in the end. Even if one does not win, the very efloib to succeed is a 
gam. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fails to get a 
degree, his learning abides, and his capacity to earn his livelihood is not imjiaired. 
The object oE higher education is pumaiily bo prepare stiidonts for life and 
only incidentally £oi livelihood. I know that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point, Some hold that the practical necessities of life should take piecedence of 
the intelleclual. Others would subordinate “biead and butter studies” to cultural 
courses. Loid Brougham looked foi waid to the day when the poor man in England 
after the labour of the clay, would rclicsh himsclt by leading Bacon. Much more 
to the purpose, said William Oobhet, if tlic tune came when oveiy man in England 
would cat ijacon. Most of the people who now cleinaiul a imlical change in the exist- 
ing system of education winch would enable oveiy man in India to earn his bread, 
and Btanjl erect on his own feel. As a matter of I'acU, bioadly speaking, the bulk 
of university teaching is vocational. Students join collegcH with liberal jirofcssions 
in mind. The cry now is to prepare them lor all sorts of crafts and small indus- 
tries. Wo should bo mindful, however, of the di/rL‘ren(m belween incpaiing for 
life and preparing for livelihood. It would bo ialal it the distinction between a 
University and a Technical institute were blurretl. 

The highest gift which a University can imparl, to yon is that disciplined 
thinking and understanding which go to foim not only a stiong intcllccfc but also 
a strong character, and it is character, singleness of purpose ami manly sinrit more 
than the ability to win a pri/.o, or to secure a degree or a diploma, ttiut (iouiit 
Your presence, your manners, your outlook on life, your attitude towards your 
iioighbours, yoiu ability to do your work ejlimently and, above all, your reputation 
for independence and integrity— these will bring you saci‘,csH in litc, and, more 
than success, the respect,^ wherever you are plju'cd. 

You arc going out into the world at a time when India has arrived at a very 
critical stage m her political evolution. Vital do*‘isiuns will have to bo taken 
shortly; widely divergent views will have to ho adjusted ; hotel ogoiicous elements 
of the vast population welded into a unilied inition. Wiiat docs the i>ul)lic oxpoc.t 
you to do to faciliate the transition to the now onlci ? U expects you to show a 
true sense of values, values whndi constitute the giaco of life, and to bring dis- 
ciplined reasoning and sound judgment to bear on the complicated pr()))loms tliat 
will arise, rndeed, what India needs to-day is a growing class of intelligent, incle- 
pondent, high-toned men and women who can see clearly for themselves what is 
to be urged on both sides of a tiuesUon mid he helpful in promoting mutual un- 
derstanding and creating an iufoiinod public opinion. 

All education is valueless if students are not trained to correct moflcs of thin- 
king and ratiocination. <)\xt Oollogcs, however, do not appear to attm^h sullident 
importance to this aspect of aoademic tnuninii:. In stead of making it a point to 
encourage independent thinking nnd sound judgmonl., not a iow professers expect 
that their pupils should bo uncritically Hnfl(* 0 |>til)lc to their views I An amusing 
illustration of such a tendency is given by Sir Blnlip Hartog. Jfc onc^o asked a 
oaadidato for a university post at Dacca ; “If, after Iicariiig your lecture on an 
admittedly controversial subject, a student comes to you aii<l says, T am sorry, 
vSir, I do not share your views. I think so and ho’, what would you say to him ?” 
The candidate rcnliod ; “I would tell the student that he had no right to an opinion 
of his own ; he should sit at the feet of his teacher,” I'his reply proved fatal to 
his candidature* 

When I plead for cultivation of jiowers of independent thought, please do not 
rtin away with the idea that you can afTord to ignore the oiiiuion of teachers or 
enlightened writers or leaders of thought. We all need guidance from thorn* but 
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in selecting your guides you should exercise a wise discrimination. “There are 
many echoes in the world”, says Goethe, “but few voices”. Do not take the echoes 
for the voices. Within the tune allotted to you make the most of the company of 
great minds. Be a student all youi life and, whenever possible, attend university 
extension lectures, ox rather courses and classes for the cultuial advancement^ of 
the people. One cannot think of a bettci investment of leisure. In this connexion 
I should like to give you an inspiring anecdote. An officer of the Bombay Army 
utilized his leisiue duiing his fax lough to attend certain classes in the University 
of Edinburgh. He gcueially sat Ixeside an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and diligent attention to the Icctuie. That companiout he discovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountatnart Elphinslone, who after his retirement as 
Governor of Bombay, had dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice icfuscd the CJoveinoi-Gcncialship of India, 

Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance to law. ''‘Why should I obey ?” is the question now_ on the lips of some 
people who aie in res^olt against the policy of Broluliition initiated by the Bombay 
Government. Without entenng into the mciits of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment, without disputing the right ol a free citizen to protest against any measuie 
with which lie is not in agreement, may f call attention to the fundamental con- 
pulcrations out of which springs the obligation to obey law ? Of the individual 
member of society who ficts under the new enactment, may I ask : Whence have 
you acquiicd that stiong sense ot pei’sonality which now asserts itself in opposition 
to law ? Docs it not come fiom yoixi corporate life, fiom your identiffcatiou 
with the entire community ? Has not your country enhanced your personal value 
and conferred on you the rights ot cilizcnship ? 

“A man’s relations to his fellow’s aic not addenda to his personality.” said 
Proiessor Hcniy Jones, foiiy-one years ago, in an article on Soctal aiid Jndmduai 
Evolution in the New Worlds “but aio the inmost content and reality of il.. Be 
cannot act as a rational being, except by incorpoiatmg them. Man grows as 
an individual, he decjicns his private personality, by converting its higher ten- 
dencies into his rational piirjxose”. Herein lies the justification ot the claim^ of the 
law upon the conscience of all the mcnibcifl of a civilized society whose Icgislaluie 
functions on a democratic basis. The laws it passes merely express the people’s 
own sense of icsponsibihty foi their owui lives and conduct. In obeying them, a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys his own self. 

There arc occasions, however, wlien the law o\e 2 rides one’s conscience instead 
of being in harmony with it, 'I'lic quesUon arises : How are the rights of the 
majority to be reconciled with those of a minority V Ordinarily, the majority has 
the right to demand that it should be allowed to give effect to its policy and 
decisions. It IS, no doubt, likely to commit mislalvcs, but to it alone, and not to 
any self-constituted authoiity, can the right to make mistakes be conceded. ^ Any 
other theory of government would moan coercion or frustration of the majoiity by 
a smaller group or groups. At the same lime, tlie minoiity has the right to 
convert the majority to its point of view. This it can do by persuasion, or agita- 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the w'lll ol the majority, or, in rare eases, even by 
resisting the law. As in other matlers, so in law, there aie certain objective stan- 
daids of right and wiong. Tf, for instance, the majority seeks to impose its will on 
the minoiity by restraining the freedom of the i»cople to hold meetings, or to make 
specchcB, or to oppose in tlic ])ublic press the policy of the authoriticB for the time 
being, the resistance of the minority may lake the foirn of a breach of law. If, to 
take another instance, a law ifl so outrageous as to offend one’s sense of ethical 
values or to undermine the basis of society, one would expect an educated and 
intelligent body of citizens to oiler reHolutc resistance. Such eases are, however, 
rare, and it wouhl, surely, be wrong to include in this category social 
legislation for the protection of people from the ruinous coiiBcquencca 
ot social scourges. It is, no doubt, ^ easy on such occasions fox 

individuals to cry that civil liberty is in danger and to condemn the 

law as unjust becauso their ]>crHoual will, bent on individual self-interest or self- 
indulgence, conflicts with the higher social will. But they know that they cannot 
in conscience repudiate it. Bnch legislation may be an unnec^cssary nuisance ; it may 
seem fantastic and unworkable ; it may even be objectionable on grounds of public 
policy or individual freedom, but it is certainly not something ethically obnoxious 
or politically oiitrageouB, which one would justifiably refuse to obey as being ro- 
pugnant to one’s conscience, or fatal to the integrity of free citizenship. 
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The fact that the conscience oE the majoiity is in tunc with the law ought to 
silence all fiiithcr opposition once it is put on the hjlaiulo Hook. Otheiwisc, demo- 
cracy becomes a mockery. Democracy, 1 need not tell you, pieBU]>posc3 a sense 
of solidarity and loyalty to common interests strong enough to admit of the de- 
cision of the majority being peacefully accepted. My young fiicuds, T appeal to 
you to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our country, m the 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of solidarity to a sort oi religion 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of spiiitual faith. May I also appeal to you 
to remember always that disapproval of the action of the majoiity should not be 
allowed to sbille one’s sense of piopriety. Agitate by all means, whenever necessary, 
but do not join those who, on such occasions, give shocking demon stiations of 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism/ The right of “self- 
expression” is urged by them in self-defence, but the self is not woith express- 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 

Young men and women of to-day, yc hope and piomisc of to-morrow, I do 
not know that I can recognise in yon a band of devoted servants of society. Wo 
cannot all bo great men, but groat deeds arc within the reach of all. Great deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Be our spheie of influence what 
it may, bo it small or be it large, theie is sure to be ample scope in it for loving 
service to humanity. It you wish that in future ycuis, you may be able 
to look back over the distance traversed, without icmorsc, and feel happy 
for having lived a full and complete lilc, my advice to you is : join 
some group, club or organization afibiding scope for social service. 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active part in its woik. If there be 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other gioup run by 
older members of society, prelerably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the iiiinciidcs of 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team-spuit essential Jor working 
jointly with others. 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to join a political party. 
By all moans take an interest in politics, but take time botorc you decule to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Keep yourself free to approach 
great issues afTccting the progress and happiness of your countrymen, uniullucn(*.cd 
by the bias of party tics or of party passions. Komember that on the day you join 
a party you pledge your word that that party’s thoughts and convh tions shall also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will be time enough to plunge into the 
whirl^iool of party politics, if yon care to, and even tlien yon will be lucky if you do 
not find that you have fettered your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 

After you pass out from the University, do not miss a single opportunity to 
join a useful organization and to make yourself lirlptid to society. Ilcpay, while 
there is time and opportunity, tho debt you owe lo it. What a golden opportunity 
now awaits you to assist in the work of spreading iitciacy among the masses of 
this country and educating the adult population generally I These peoido are, 
literally, thirsting for knowledge. May it be given to ciudi one of you to quench 
the thirst of at least a small group of Uiem 1 Newer ask, ‘^wherc is the time?” 
That is the refuge of the idler and the shirker, who though bo lives rich and dies 
rich dies a debtor to society. Among the papers of tSir William Jones, famous 
linguist, Judge of the Supreme Court and founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
was once discovered a slip of paper on which he ha<l ins(*ribcd a couplet, showing 
how he divided the twenty-four houxs of the day. I commend that couplet to 
you in the hope that it may no a sourco of inspiration to you . 

“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven 1” 

The Annamalai University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of tho address delivered liy Mr. //, 0, Papworth, 
Principal, Madras Presidency College, at Iho annual Coinocation of the Annumalui 
University held at Chidambarnm on iho OlJi. October lOUO : — 

It was a very great lionour lo me to receive mi invitation fiom 1 1 is Excellency 
the Chancellor to deliver tho (.Convocation Address this y<'m' on the Degree Day 
of the University, It has been my pnvilep,c to bo a member of Anuamalai 
University sinco its foundation ten ycais ago, and it is a source of great pride 
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to roe that Hib Excellency has been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth period of service. I am, of course, very 
conscious that the benefits "which I have recei\ed from my experience on that 
Body far outweigh m value any services that I can have rendered to the University. 

I crave your indulgence for these peisonal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason— that I want you to feel that you are being addressed to-day, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow -member of your own Univcisity, who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good report 
of the University which now lie largely m your hands. 

In this addiess^ I am not_ going to weaiy you with an account of the history 
and progiess of education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 
called educational problems. These, I know, have been topics with which 
otheis, honoured by an invitation to addiess a Univeibity Convocation, have olLen 
dealt ; and the air is thn^k with the dust of past and present educational 
contiovcisies, I sometimes think that w^e have disriiBsed educational problems 
ad nauseam, and the dust wc have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 
still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endless 
contiovcisies have raised. You, new graduates oi the University, will w'ant to bo 
up and doing, so F ])iefoi to offer you a few words of help as to how to use the 
cquipniciit the University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
w'lll live for the rest of your lives expects, and has a right to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privileges. 

A Univeisity is a Society created by rightful authority for the impartation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you to be erudite. 
You have had oiiportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect your knowledge to be sound and 
reliable. Continue your reading, ever widening its orbit, so that the soiinduess 
and reliability of your leaimng may not fail. You must also be modest m your 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectual 
snob, llcmomber that tlie subjects yon have studied and in which you have 
specialised here are not the whole of knowledge ; they are not the last word that 
Truth can reveal. You must apprehend by expciience, by contact with otheis 
and by friendly exchange of views the place of your knowledge in relation to the 
inlinlto world of lYnth. Remember that no one nation, no one religion, no one 
soructy or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew therefoie intellectual 
pride and bo eager and willing to absorb new knowledge and now ideas wherever 
you find them. Change your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
ot new knowledge and new truths requires it ; and don’t be ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old coin does not consist in ils 
erudition.” lie was using the word here to mean perfect workmaasliip. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition ; and I would say to you, Be modest m 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your application of it ; that is, in 
your woikmanship. 

The second gift which your University oilers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of it. By Culture wc mean the culfavation or training of the 
mind of man, his mental faculties, his tastes and his manners. When the 
development of a man’s mind, his tastes and his manners has reached a level 
which we may describe by the word ‘refinement’, that man has reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ 

In the attainment of this condition which I have called ‘refinement’, it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together hane reached that 
level. Intellectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual superiority, mental cleverness, which makes 
a man what we call ‘brainy’, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
tastes and boorish manners ; and thus the person merely equipped with intcllccfcnal 
brilliance is sometimes most ofiensive. A cultured man is never olTcnsive. At the 
same time, I do not think it is possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
stage of refinement without the aid of a well-trained, wcll-discipHncd and well- 
educated intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Arnold, “is the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been said and known in the world.” Yes. education is 
necessary, knowledge must bo acquired in the usual hard schools of learning ; but 
not a mere acquisition of facts and data, but an understauding and disinterested 
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iudftnient upon the best that has been said and known in the world. Not carping, 
prejudiced and offensive criliciam upon the best that others have done or said or 
given, but an informed and kindly judgment ; a free play of the mind amongst 
tho green pastures so carefully cultivated by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great classics, the sciences, the discoveries, the 
literature, the religions, the philosophies, the music, the paintings, the sculptures, 
and in many other compaitnieiits of that great treasure chest of knowledge, which 
IS OUT inheritance. In ordei' to attain the refinement of a cultuied mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intellectual 
treasures ; for culture is not compatible with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with his tastes ; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s Instes are his likings— the things he likes, the things he 
appreciates. His upbnngn\g, his education, his reading, hia experience, his houbics, 
and perhaps most of all his friendships, will have made him like what is good 
and beautiful, and hate what is btid and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an instinctive perception of the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, I tdiink, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined i-astes. 

Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference between beauty 
and ugliness. In architectiue. for instance, positive ugliness makes no impiession 
upon some pco}de. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, and the way they fiunish them oi ornament them. In music, many 
have no discernment; in literature, no taste; in the arts generally, no knowledge, 
and hence no interest. But the refinement ot taste is an essential in culture. There 
is, of course, no fixed balLmark by which this level can be recognised. But 
evidence of it can be discerned— in the things with which a man suriouuds him- 
self ; the books he roads ; the furniture he uses ; the music ho likes ; tlio friends 
he makes ; and perhaps in his diess, ior, if he has good taste, he won’t over-do the 
colour scheme or exaggerate the fashion. 

Likewise, too, in manneis, the cultured man will not ovet-do them, nor be 
affected, The refinement of his manners will be natural, not foiced or artificial. 
He will have charm and will naturally jmt others at their case. Ho will not cause 
embarrassment. He will easily associate with anyone, and others will find no 
dilficuUy in associating with him. Truly, a cultured man 
*‘Oau talk with ciowds and keep his viituc, 

Or walk with kings— nor lose tho common touch,’' 

A cultured man or woman, therefore, will be erudite, of deep and extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. But he will lie free Irom fanaticism, 
for his enthusiasms will be tempered by lireadth of knowledge and vision. His 
well-trained and disciplined mind will be Ilexiblo like a sword of fine-tempered 
steel, the true kind of flexibility, which neither breaks under a strain, nor saenficos 
to any expediency its faith and its principles, which are its power. Further to these 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your University offers you, there is 
another without which they will be of small avail ; that is, tho gift of Integrity, 

Integntas means something complete, entire, unimpaired, and so in its applica- 
tion to our gifts and our use ot them it moans upjightuess. honesty and fair deal- 
ing with all men ; steadily pursuing the path that hes before us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. You have promised today that you will promote tho 
causes of morality and sound learning, and tliat you will iiihold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your follow men. In Madras University, whicli 
is your mother university, the graduates also promise that they will maintain the 
purity and reputation of tho callings which they may follow, and that they will 
not deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by making their 
knowledge, that is all their gifts, subservient to unworthy cads. Make this i>roinise 
also your own, and remember these promises ; for they aie sometimes forgotten. 
There is nothing more tragic than to see a profcBsional man in disgrace, or to see 
a gifted man in power or position using his gifts, his power or his imtronago 
unrightfully. Enulition, Culture mid Integrity : wdtii these throe gifts a man may 
well reach a high position in his life or in his profession ; luit he will do nothing 
common or mean in his search for distinction. Thus endowed, you may go far, 
and your work for humanity may ho of infinite worth, 

We arc living in troubled limes, and tho sjiectre of war has onco again 
appeared and will surely bring its attendant horrors. All tho efforts which have 
been made, and they have been many, to preserve the iicaco of mankind have failed# 
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Even the most concerted effort in this direction, the League of Nations, is amongst 
the failures. The League has failed, peihaps because it repiesented the govern- 
ments of the nations anil not their i>eoples, so that Geneva became the meeting 
place of iival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, in spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peoples of the world. Where 
nations and leligions have failed, is it possible for the gicat sisterhoods of learning 
to come closer togethei and to find oppoitumties of service to humanity ? The 
universities of the world, those great aristocracies of learning, have kept so much 
to themselves and have nevei ev:ploitcd those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, which, if they could only come together, they would suiely find. Amongst 
universities all would bo ti lends and allies * theie would be no enemies. If the 
best men and women of the woild’b unneisilics could get together and broadcast 
thcii messages, they suiely could convince the woild, lu the woids of Lord Althoip 
over a hundied years ago, “that the phantoms oL ualionid glory and national 
triumph weic not woithy the expense ot blood and tioasuie by which they must be 
]>urehaBed.” Tins experiment has nevei been tiled , tins league of eiuditioii, culture 
and inlegiity lias nevei been loimed , but I put it to you us a suggestion worthy 
of yoiii thought.What an in(‘ulc,ulahle and lasting service it would be to all mankind 
it the uuivciHitios of the woild could libeiatc tliat good will which, as I have said, is 
latent amongst the peoples ot the woild. In the le-cstabhshment of peace which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, it they will, speak and be hoard across the 
barriois of nations ? 

The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address deliverd by Sir Nilraian Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Bezwada on the 7th. 
October 1939 : — 

I am thankful to His ISxcellcncy the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind sponlanconsly goes back at this moment to the day when the groat 
TJongali religious tcai'hcr, Hn Cliaitanya, visited this scciiicstered region more than four 
centuries ago, to pioach the gospel of VaiMliimvism and ))y his intimato asBOciation 
with all classes of peoplo» among whom he worked and lived, he forgal a link that 
binds it to my Province. There are hints in accounts oi his southern travel that he 
met powerful Vaishuava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari side, which perhaps 
partially covered the Andhra territory. He also came in contact with many scho- 
lars of the Tamil race. Wri Ohaitanya met many renowned scholars like Ram Giri, 
a Buddhist leader, Dhundiram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Pandit, 
a Ramayat Yaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhuj of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga Deb of Tripatra. Sri Chaitanya’s spiritual ministrations were greatly appre- 
ciated over a largo trac^t of country from Puri to Rameswaram, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of tne Andhra country, lie not only spread his 
religion there, but coming across two great works, the Brahma Samkita and 
Karnada^ discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a nmv impulse in his emotional experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations. 

I desire, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi- 
nce that is uppermost in the minds of the people of Andliradesa, This is, I believe, 
a genuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this constitutional change whole 
heartedly for an adequate dovolopmcut of the part of the country inhabited 
by Tolegu-spoaking people. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
and cultural achievements of the people of Andhradosa in the past fully justi- 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand has, for the present, been 
rejected, it may be hoped that in view of the influential support that the project 
of an autonomous Andhra province has already received from different quarters, it 
will bo realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 
to the fullest possible extent. . ^ , 

The establishment of your University may, in fact, be taken to be an earnest 
of the desire of the people of Andhradosa to take into their own hands the develop- 
ment of the cultural side of their activities and direct them along channels which 
would be conducive to a proper aad adequate growth, lb is gratifying to hud that 
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within the short space of thirteen years you have been, able to make very substan- 
tial proi*iess, and that in adrliUon to the moral and intellectual sui>])ort that you have 
received, the provincial Government, generous and public-Bi>uited citizens and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
by suitable financial support. The Mahaiaja of Jeypoie has laid us under a deej) 
debt of gratitude by his princely benetactions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the piosont resources of the University are quite mcommonsuratc with its 
needs, and that it it is to bo enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limited 
c'itcnt, ampler and more liberal resources must be forthcoming. 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies in your 
area contributing to the funds of the University* The example set by tlic Madras 
Government in accepting the principle that local bodies might contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would bo raised by them except on giounds 
of fiiiaJicml inability is wothy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 

I desire to offer you my sincerest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of rcseaich. Your record of researches 
carried on by tcacheis of the University, both from the points of view of quality, 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in siKjh a wide vaiiety of subjects as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Politics, jqnlosophy, Telegu Liteiatiirc and different branches of Physics, 
Chemistry, Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contribute original ])apors 
on them, apaib fiom sciving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopctul augury 
lor the future devclopnieut oi the University. The results of youi cxpeiiment 
of creation of new Chairs for jcally capable and conijictent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with vciy gieat interest. li the 
experiment ho successtul, it would help the diffusion ot higher rcducation much 
faster than might otherwise bo expected. The pioposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjoiJts is a step in the light direction. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the Govci ament of 
India xu’izo for sugar technology. 

1 am ha])py to find that you desire to give to music a recognized place among 
the subjects of study. This will be widely appiooiatcd boi^ausc of its value in awak- 
ening and dovclopuig the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gilt. 
In fact a training in music has been found by educationalists to be almost as 
important as the tiainiug of the intellect through languages, science, mathematics. 
You are extremely fortunate m having a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the exceptional aptitude for music with whi(‘,h people of 
Andradesa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this mattoi’ 
will be followed in other Provinces. 

While dealing with the future lines of development of the University, your 
last roj>ort refers to the question of educational reconstruction. It ajipears tliat 
some time ago t.ho Government of your Province addressed you on the subjci'.t of 
Becondary and University education and that after due consideration you communi- 
cated to the Government your views on the problems involved. They Bubsequcntly 
informed you that it was their desire to give early effect to the scheme they had 
formulated on the subject. This involved the elimination of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant, 
a very important change. 

In some of the other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In. fact, the need of educational reconstruction in all its stages is being 
cunvassed all over the coimtry, and the question has engaged the attention of a 
host of educational exports and authorities and been discussed from widely differ- 
eub view points. There can bo no doubt that the time is quite ripe for a thorough 
overhauling of the entire educational system ia India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should bo possible to introduce a well-planned and pvo- 
l)eny integrated scheme of cdiu-ation from the lowest to the highest stage. In or<ler 
that any reform that may be inlrodiH‘.cd in your scheme of studies may bo cDbctivo 
it IS of absolute importance that those responsible for primary and secondary 
education should be iudu(?cd to take the needed stop for improvomcut and reform 
along with any measures of rccoimtriictioii tJiat may bo undertaken in the upper 
stages. In order that a modern University may l)o able to fullil its purposes in a 
proper manner and on an adequate scale, it is necesHary that there should lie a 
clear understanding of the com*, option of general lilniral education, the University 

ihe oblef eaucatiomd authority respousiblo for fostering such oduoation iu 
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its area of operation. This is needed in view of the fact that there has been a 
considerable dilTcicncc of opinion e\en among eminent cdiit*ationalists as to what 
constitutes liboial education since the days Plato and Aristotle cxpicsscd their ideas 
on the subject. It is contended by certain critics that any education other than 
purely literary and purely scientitic cannot be included in any scheme of general 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any univcisity. 
This has resulted in consideiable loose thinking as to the i dative importance of 
purely literary and sciontiric studies on the one hand and studies of so-called 
utilitaiian or non-cultural subjects on the othci. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far tho university is the proper authority lor iin parting technical 
education. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead iu his work, The aims of Education and Other Essays^ 
(1029), refers to the subjec^t at some length. A national system of education, Piof. 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of thico main methods, namely, tho Iitoiary 
curriculum, the ficicntdic curiiculum, and the tccluncal curriculum and that each 
ot these ciinicnla should lucludc the other two. “What I mean is” he adds “that 
ovciy form of education should give the pupil a tcchnupio, a science, an asscrtmeiit 
of general ideas, and a(5S(hcbic appicciation, and that each of these sides of his training 
should bo illuminated by the otliots. La<‘-k of time, even for the most favoured 
pupil, makes it impossible to develop fully each cuniculum. Always there must 
be a dominant emphasis, Tho most direct aesthetic training natiially falls m tho 
technical curriculum in those cases when tho training is that rcciiiisito for some 
artistic Cl aft. Ihit it is of high importance in l)Oth a literary and a scientilie 
education.” Explaining further Prol. Whitehead says : “No human being can 
attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge and a fiagmontary tiaining of his 
capacitioB. There arc, however, three mam roads along which wc can proceed with 
good hope of advancing towards the best balance of intellect and character : these 
arc tho way of literary culture, the way of scicntilic ciiltufo, tho way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be oxelusivcly followed without grave loss 
of intellectual activity and of character. But a mere mechanical mixture of tho 
three curricula will produce bad results ui the sliapc of scraps of information 
never interconnected or lUilisod. Wo have already noted as one of the strong 
points of the irnditioual literary cnltuxe that all its paits are co-ordiuated. Tho 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scicntilic, 
or technical, and with loss of co-oidmation to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.” 

Prof, Wliitohead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is fallacious. In his opinion : “There can lie no adequate technical edu^ 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical : that 
is, no education which docs not impart both technique and iutellecdual vision. In 
simpler language, education sbould turn out the pupil wil.h something he can do 
well* This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. Tho intellect does 
not work best in a vacum. Ihe stimulation of creative impulse requires, especially 
iu the case of a child, tho quick transition to practice. CTCometry and mechanics 
followed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics is 
verbiage.’* 

Your University, I am glad to find^ has taken tho right course by including 
technical studios in its curricula, 1 have taken the liberty of quoting the views 
of Professor Whitehead, at some length, because he has dealt with the subject in 
a masterly way, This, it may be ex}»eclod, should give a proper lead to our uni- 
versities and strengthen the position of those who desiie tlic univcisities to under- 
take on a more systematic and extended scale work in the sphere of applied soicnees. 
A reference to tho late 9'homas H* Huxley’s observations on tho subiof'.t, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and instructive. When discussing the question with 
reference to tho state of technical education in England, in his times, he urged 
that tho preliminary education of tho student pursuing technical courses *‘shall 
have been such as to have given him command of tho common implements of 
lear)aing and to have created a desire for the things of tho understauding ; ” that ho 
**shou]a devote the precious hours of preliminary education to things of the mind, 
which havo no direct and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though 
they lie at the foundation of all realities and that the education that precedes the 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to tho strengthening of tho body, the elevation 
of tho moral faculties, and tho cultivation of tho intolligeace, and especially to tho 
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imbuiiii^ the miml with a buoml and view o£ the laws of that natural world 
with the eoiiipoiioiits of wliieh ho will have to deal.” lliL\lcy’s advice was as 
valuable as that ;«ivon by Prohissor Whitehead now. , t 

Let us tin'll our attoiitiion for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the tcachiiv^ of which your University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that in the middle a<i,es the systems ol medical treatment 
provalont in India weio, in many rcsiiects, more advanced than those in voj>,uc 
elsoAvhere at the time. Althoiv^U lemarkable advances were made by the ancnnit 
liuiian physiinans and surjAeons, who laid the fc’onndal.ions of medical science in this 
country, these savants beeame bound up, in course ol time, by tiaditions, with the 
result that knovvlcd'^e, instead of pio'^rciisinj*, actually iotro:j,rcssc(l in the subsequent 
a'»cs, and the cllbct‘of this was that no iiujioitaiit discovciics and no improvements 
were* made since the ancient treaties were wiitten. The ancient systems, however 
admiriiidc, in many lesiiecLs, were necessarily undeveloped, in the absence of a 
solid fouiulatiuu of the basic sciences of physics, chcmisUy, bacteriology, bioloe,y, 
physioloi'y, pharmaimlo^y, pathology, hyi^iono, etc., and ran mostly on spociilativo 
lines. The treatment or diseases was necessarily empirical, no correspondum 
improvement ot these sciences havinji; taken place in India durinji; the nineteen tn 
century when icmaikable scieutidc pro^^rcss was bcin*; consolidated in the Western 
world. 

When the Ihitish camo to India they broinjit with them some Biitish 
Burgeons, who held chariq' oL hospitals foi Ihitisli soldiers, chiefly catcrinji; to the 
nccils oi the army. The need for tiainin;j, Indians in WesLein medicine aiosc out 
of the ncecHsity oi havinjj, modeiatcly i)ai<l rmhan assistants to these suri'cons. q^ho 
hist medical school idler the Western system had been opened in Calcutta in 1831. 
lietwocn thai. ytjar and 18.)). wdien the Medical Ool1o:;cs ol (lulcntta and Madias 
were started, medical icachinjj? was imparted in the vernacular by tianslatinjj; 
Kn^lish books, as also by assimilatiin; the css^nliul foatiuos of the iiulu*cnons 
systems oL modic.uic, by o‘i'u>anisiaji: t(‘aehine; throiij*!! the a^enc.y ol the Bansknl. and 
MadniBsa Oollct'cs in (bilciitta. Alth()ui;h the lust two meduMl colloj»eR established 
in Calcutta and Madras woio founded la K) they wore afliliatcd to the Univor- 
vcrsity in 1 Bj 7 and ISlIJ rospnctivoly. But it was not until lOUO that the need for 
tlio toacliinp; o£ the hi}i:hor standard was rccoji,niHod. I’hcro are now ten Uiuvoisity 
j»mde Medical OoUey^es m India, includinj^ one CKcluBivcly for women. 

With the pasainjs of t.lic Indian Medical Council Act in 3933, attempts Iiavo )>c(m 
made to raise undcr^raduato medical tca'thirif* to a hif-dicr and more uniform 
standard. The medical curiicula have* iindeigono many changes since 389l2 wlien 
dnect connection was cstablishcil between the Indian Medical Oolloj^o and the 
General Medical Council of the United Kinjiidom. T'Jic M(*dical Council of India 
has recently made matlicmaticR a compulsory subjcid in the tm*mfidieal s<nen(^e 
course of studios, and has suj^g:eBtc(l that the first two years should bo occupied in 
the study of proroBsionnl scicniitic subjects, with an introduction to clinical methods, 
and that no student should bo cortilicd as qualified for aUendiuf^ classes in the 
clinical group ol subjects until ho has satisfied the oxamiucrs that he has a coiU' 
potent knowledge ol the subjects of these two years. I'hc Council has also rightly 
laid down tluit throughout the whole }>criod of study the attention of the 
student should he directed to the importance of the preventive aspects of 
medicine and of menHurcs for tlic asHCBsmcnt and maintenance of normal hcaltli. 

Although the Indian Medical Council has done good work within the short 
period of its existence, haudn^ap to co-ordinated progress in the tca(‘.hiug of medicine 
and surgery in Imlia has arisen as a rosiiU of the control of this body 
by the ({ciieriil Mcdi<*al Council of the Unitcxl Kingdom. 

The special needs of India and of Indian students must be kept in view in 
framing a medical curricnlnni and in introducing approi>nate eourHcs of training. 
Iiulinn BtiKlontw and IiKlian conditions should receive :Si)cc*iiil cmtihuHis from the 
teachers. A fair amount of ieHcar(di work has been earned out by Indian workers 
on diseases prevalent in this countiy within the last 4 or b de<‘ados ; han(*o an 
Indian orientation to rnodic-al teachiug, <*iui very well be given now by those who aro 
responsible for the same. Ileseareh is the sap of the plant o£ science, llcimo 
every teaching institution must enconrago roHcar<*.h work among its teaehorH nini 
students. Ucsenrehes into the etiology and niithology of unexplained diseases and on 
thoraiiy, partiimlurly in tlio doumia of indigonous drugs, should rcecivo special 
attention. With excellent natural 'advantages which India possesses as regards 
her soil, climato and plant (lorn, and with proper lUid adc<iimto training of young 
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students in chemistry and allied subjects for handling these and other relevant 
matteis, it should not be necessaiy for her to dci)cnd wholly on imports. Each 
time a war blockades the communications between the West and the East we realise 
our helplessness in the matter of the supply of mcdiniial prepaiations and 
chemicals, I hope the young generation which 1 see before me here will try to 
remove these wants in a large measuie. 

A time has come when we should give a public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner oi a public health woikcr will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should bo made to participate in public health 
activities as part of his training in medicine and public health Tuldic health diplo- 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various inovincial iinivci siticfl, al- 
though most ot them at the jircsent aic post-graduate. ISIaclras and Dombay aic 
the only two Universities which give the B. We,, dcgicc in Bublic llcalth. 

Let us now devote a few moments in assessing the number of qualified medical 
men and public health woikcis needed to take caic ot and to rehabilitate the 
health ot C0(),(XJU villages. If we have to su])ply one qualified doctor and one 
quiilified public health man to a gioiip of thiec villages, we nhall rcciuiie 2(J0,<)i)O 
workers of each category to put a wcll-consideicd sdicmo into oporaUon. Asa 
result of H(uentifn‘ medical teaching for the last KJO yeais, we can now supply 
ufijOtK) qiuihUcd do(*tors and only a few hundred public health woikcis lor the 
jibovc purpose. It we go on at this rate, it will take lor us another 200 years to 

Imlui to an up-to-date woild level. The need ior rniad progicss in UieHC 
diiccUons is, theroloro, obvious. As in medical relief, so in public health, wo 
slionld have field demonstration centres in connection wth teaching. These supply 
a student wilh a proper outlook about his rcsponsibilUics to the community 
witlioui which ho is likely to be a misfit. 

Tlic Universities have tried t.o keep in touch with posf-gradnado training and 
rosenreh since the opening of the Calcutta Bchool of Tiopical Medicine and Uyguuic 
in lOJO and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Tublic Health in 3932. While 
these institutes have many individuals as torchhcaicis for the rest oi India, there 
is no reason why every university should not oiuiourgage the cBtahlisli- 
mont of provincial institutes for the purpose of a quicker oiit[>ut of the number 
of workers as well as oL the volume of woik, tor every provim ‘0 should need 
the services ot a much laigor number of qualified graduates in the near future. 
It is a ha])})y sign that research work is beiug eauied on in many of the Medical 
Colleges in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent part 
ill this. 

With the establishment of provincial aulonomy in the provinces, efTorts are 
being made to give ollicial recognition to tho Ayurvedic, Unani and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic stdciico of clicmistiy, physu'S, biology, ]>hysiology, 
pathology and bacteriology arc the same all over the world. The ]>re8cnt tendency 
to register practitioners of various so-called systems of medicine, lacking systematic 
scientific training of any sort, is a move in tho wrong dircidion. We do not call a 
barrister or an advocate now practising in India according to communal 
denominations. Bcionco is progressive and must be tho same throughout 
the world. Tho criterion of the right of a <lo(^for to medical ]>iacticc, or to 
the privilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowledge he possesses of 
tlic lumlamontal scienees of chemistry, physios, anatomy, physiology, phannaecdogy, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate subjects. No 
system of medicine, Ayurv(‘di<^, Unani or any other can gel on without tho help 
of modern basic sciences. Thcio should he no sjuiit of conimunnlism or opiior- 
tunism or false e(^ouomy concerning matters ot life and death of millions of 
ignorant and helpless viflogcrs whom wo have failed to educate or elevate, llio 
question of prevention of epidemic diseases cannot be succcttsfully solved, unless 
scientific methods of proved cflicioncy arc adopted. How can wo anply all tho 
diflercnt systems of medicine towards this end ? The proper move snould bo to 
have only one medical scicn (‘0 whi(?h has been worked out by tlic scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into it whatever good there may bo in the indigenous 
medical sciences of the country. If this is done there will lie only one medical 
register in tho country which should facilitate the control of meilical relief and 
sanitation for tho entire population. It is for this reason that I am compelled 
to discourage the leaching ol tho so-called medical sysUmis, without die help of 
the basic sciences, II India is to achieve her place among tho first rank nations 
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of the world, she must advance with the help of modern sciences and she must 
discourapje retrograde measuies of the sort that arc beinj; cncoiua^ed in some of 
the provinces, without fore-thought and imagination. 

Among the problems of reform that await solution the most pressing is the 
use of one’s own mother tongue as the medium of instnieUou in place of the 
English language. Quite a largo proi)ortion of etude nte aio now found to be 
unfitted for the University ooutbcb* This proportion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the number of students taking up college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to proper progress and development. Among the causes 
of this defect, tho very unnatural practice of the use of a forcigu tongue as the 
medium of instruction may bo considered to be the most important. Dr. l^abindra- 
Hath Tagore dcscribos in his picturesque and inimita))le language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement. In tho course of his Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta University delivered two years ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
creatures m tho animal world, that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts* 
They are able to eke out a living, but are forever crippled in the growth of their 
limbs and organs* Such has been tho case with our modern school and college 
education. It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nourishment has not been altogether lacking, it has been obtained at tho 
cost of all round development— so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by bonowing, it has come to measure 
attainment by largeness of debt : it has signed a bond ol servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands* Those who receive such education cannot produce what they 
consumo. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of othcis, their academic succcrb 
depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and their own facidty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, have all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such chronic debility is by the 
assimilation and application of the subject-matter of cdintaiion through one’s own 
language, just as, m order to incorporate lood-stufls into the body, thoy have to 
bo chewed with one’s own tooth, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
university has just adopted tho use of Bengali as llio medium of instruction as 
also of examination in place of English in many oi the courses in tho Arts and 
Science Faculties. Similar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 

example of Japan in of classic importance and should give us courage and 

hope. It is true that there will bo difficulties in tho beginning, su(*h as 

preparation of proper text-books, etc,, but these, it has been found, arc not 

insurmountable* When medical education for Indians was first introduced 

by the British, the needed text-books were speedily prepared for tho stndcuts ; 
judged by tho results of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in tho 

study and examination of tho medical subjects in tho lower standard 

of medical schools, there can be neither any fear nor any misgiving as to tho 
success of any cuterpriso in this direction. 

I havo to address a few words of advice to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who are now ready to enter life as responsible citizens. Do not consider that I am 
presumptuous enough to think that I can say anything new or anything that you 
do not know. But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 

that the chief responsibility for the future progress of tho country rests on you 
youths of India. It is true that you will havo to work hard to a(jhievo individual 
competence and aclvanccmont, but Iruo social cfliciency can never bo attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared to contribute his best gifts to society and 
to enjoy advantages which society can offer him. In fact, this iiroccss of 
self-realization through social life is the best result of tho educative ])roces9. What 
is needed, therefore, is tlial yon should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper spirit of saorilice. 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the dcsiro of every Imlian who loves Ins 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the various; 
spheres of her social or national activity* Take, for instance, tho problem of 
ofluoational advance, tho basis of all national progress. If India expects to bo 
treated on a footing of njualily by the progressive countries of the world, the first 
tiling needed is that tho e<!n<*at,ional baedewardness of her i)eople should }>o removed 
within tho shortest possible time. Other iieoplc havo shown that it is ]>oHHihlo to 
achieve this result if proper measurcH arc adopted. Now that responsible ministers 
of autonomous provuu^cs arc empowered to deal with all probbrnis relating to 
education* our progress in this direction should be rapid. It is iKissiblo for you, 
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young graduates of the univcisity, to throw yourselves heart and soul into this 
noble woik and do your bit by helping iii various ways the diffusion of enlighten- 
ment among the vast masses ol your eountiymcn and countrywomen, who are sunk 
in abysmal ignoianoc and m the giosscst illitciacy. Educated youngmen m some 
of the PiOYinces have already shown the way by undertaking such woik. But the 
pioblem is of such impoitaucc and magnitude as to leqniie a pioperly devised 
scheme for comprehensive action thioughoiit the entire coiintiy. In this connection 
it IS not out of place to state that among the lemcdial mcasuies for unemployment 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreign countiies, the 
oveihauling and reorganization of the system of schools is one. 

Another very impoitant sphcic in which young medical graduates can under- 
take similar welfare woik is impiovemcnt of public health. I have alicady spoken 
on the subject at some length. Those who have gone thiouch the leccntly published 
rcpoit ol the Public Health Commibsioncr of India must have seen how sevetc is 
the havoc and how exiicmc the sun’ciing that arc caused by picventii)le and 

lemcdiablo diseases in India. It is iiossiblc to reduce the heavy mortality very 

consideiably and to give lelicf l.o the unpniallcled misery and distress that is caused 
to an incicdibly large pcro(5iitagc of the population, to a recent work, A 
Ocvtanj of Mumctpal Ptou^css. the editors, Professor Harold J. Laski, *and 

Messrs. W. Ivor Jounings ana William A Robson, of the University of 

London, desenhe how during the past hundred ycais the death rate in England 
has been halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and Cholera 
whi<'h used to be a periodical menace is now considered to be something ‘remote 
and oriental.’ They further observe ; ‘‘One hundred years ago people expected to 
have the small-pox as now they expect thoii dogs to have distemper ; to-day on 
the average, it is the cause ol one in a million deaths. One hundred years ago,’ the 
Webbs have told us, neaily every peison was either recovering from or sickemrn^ for 
enteric lover ; now it causes less than six m a million deaths. The other iirfccd- 
ioufl disonscs and such diseases as tiibcrculov.is have been reduced to proportions 
which would have liccn regaidcd a c.eutury ago jis almost Utopian. Q'hese are facts 

which can bo proved by statistics. Wo cannot prove in that Avay the enormous 

iucrctiHO in the comfoit and convenience of the people Nor can we prove in the 
Hanic way that without the dcvelopmont oL ccuicutioiml and related RCTvi(‘os 

modern commerce ami industry w^ould bo impossible. Yet a moment’s reilectioii 
shows that it must bo so. The enormous developments in the tcchniiiuc of industry 
and of liuHiness administration liavo boon possible only liccause we are not merely 
a healthy but also a htciato people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests 

upon an educated cloc.toratc.” A small state like Yogoslavin has achieved a splen- 
did ro<‘ord dining recent years in the domain of preventive and remedial medical 
relief to the t)oi)ulaiion, and Hoviot Russia’s efToris in such directions are, perhaps 
unequalled by any other country in the woild. What others have been able to 
tuicomplish, wo should also be able to do. 

It is imperative that the wealth of the country should bo adequately increased 
by proper mcasuros of industrial and agrienUuial development. I'his is needed not 
only with a view to removing the conditions of abject poverty and indescribable misery 
ui whuih the vast mass of the people of India pass their days, but also for concerting 
])r()pcr m(«iRurc8 of national development. In all this it is, of course, the i)rimnry 
duty of Government to take the initiative, But if you realize your rcsponsildlity 
you will be aide to I'cndcr suitable help cither as future citizens, or, as future 
legislators, or as public sorvants or leaders of public opinion, or, in other ways, 
Whore the people are imbued with a genuine sense of loyalty for their country 
have an adequate concern for the commonweal, and aic enthusiastic in their regard 
for the welfare of the general body of citizens, such a countiy or such a peoido 
can alone bo expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selflcHS workers, who could bring enlighten- 
ment to the ignorant and tlie illiterate, afford relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the suffering of the sick and the infirm, and develop m a proper manner the 
agricultural, induHtrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless educated young men are running waste, 
as in the absenee of proper opportunities they arc unable to earn a living an<l to 
become useful citizens. H the urgency and gravity of the question were fully 
realiHcd, neither the Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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Elflewhoi’C also similar conditions ha\c existed, and in some of the conntiies, 
comprohensivG aelioii has been taken by the (lovcriinmnis confoinod to tackle the 
problem. The time has come when tlio Go\crnment in this countiy should also 
definitely reeo< 2 ,nisc its obligation in this matter. Youths ot India, it you are 
earnest and cntorpiisinji, yon can play your part in the solution of this uitficuU 
problem. Inspired by a hip,h ideal anil by the spiiU of devotion and scivico to the 
motherland, yon can render inatciial help, on the one hand, in the icmoval of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance, and on the 
other, in secuihif^ tire comlitioiis of progress. 

Before I bring my addicss to a close, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital importance, namely, the need of cfTectivc mcasnres for the protection 
of the pco])lc of India against lorcign agarcssion. The sunguinaiy conflict that is 
raging since sometime iiast between diffeicnt nations has brought home to all 
thoughtful Indians the utter helplessness of her people against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that proper 
steps be adopted for opening leeruiimcnt to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the piescnt system, which favours certain classes and 
provinces against othois, and that adeqiialc opportunities be given for the appoint- 
ment of educated Indians in the hiuher lanks of the Army in sullicicntly largo 
numbcis in order that rndui nmy o^iadiially become sclf-depondont in the sphere of 
defence. This just demaml lias so far met with a very meagre resiionso. No time 
should now be lost in Inincing into being a modern and cnicient force manned 
by Indians, without any distinct i^n of class, creed, or, inovince, in older that the 
people of the conntiy may bn enabled to delend themselves eflcdlvely against 
lorcign altnok. Di. B. lllooiijc of Nagpur, is entitled to onr gintitiide foi Ins 
ceaseless clforta ior the establishment of the I'lionsla IMiliUiy Academy at Nasik, 
the first of its kind started lor military training, undoi non-ollicial auspices. It is 
desirable that Military Tiainuig should lie organized in all the Umveisily eontros, 
as has been done in Oalciitta, so that ediu*aled yonngmon could be trained ami 
would bo prepared to protect their motherland in case of not'd. 'JIio accounts we 
have in old Bengali liter iture show that Beii'ml was till the eighteenth century 
full of ‘Tcleiiga Soldiers,’ who were held vciy foimidable in war. It should not be 
difficulb for you to revive your old martial instinctn under proper cumlitions. No 
autonomy or sclf-govemm(*rit can lie real so long as the people coiu^crncd arc not 
aide to defend their comiiry and their liberty against hostile assault and 
encroachment. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is fhe text of the ndtlrcss delivered by Nnpmdra Nath 
Sirknr at the Convocation of the University of Mysore hold on the 25th. 
Octohor 1939 

I am grateful to the authorities of the University and to my ostoemed friend, 
& 5 ir Mlrza Ismail, for this oiiportuinly of meeting and talking to you here to-day, 

You who are of Mysoio, are fortunate iij iiaving a oonstitutiuiud Ruler, who is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for the amcliora- 
of the condition of his people. 

Yon are equally foitiinato in having at the head of yonr eflicient and Hyinjia- 
Ihetic administration v^ir Mir/a Ismail whom I have the honnnr ol knowing since 
I came into touch with him in the days of the Round Table Oonfercm^c and l*ro- 
ccodings of the Joint Select Comnuttec, 

U is not possible for mo to avoid reference to the life and death sl.rugglo 
wlu<‘h is now going on in Europe. Difrorent parts of the woild and their allairs 
are now so in tor-con nee te<l, and our (Jemntry m so linked up Aviili (treat Britain, 
that if (dvilisation crashes in Eurojie under assaults from brute force, we cannot 
but have far-ri'aching repenuissions in this Country, 

* 'j'his is not an oec.asion on which I can appropriatily en(or the I'olitical 
field"— but I cannot ludj) saying only two sonUmecs about tlic (ircscnt situation. 

The jiojuilar and fasluotmlile slogan now-a-days is *l)own wilh linncrialisud’— 
but none nut those who fiom their sojourn in the giddy lieighls of iloudland re- 
fuse to tread on terra firmn, can fail to realise that as we are situated, it is a imitlcr 
for thankfulness that we arc ]»art of a ])otvcrful empire. 

Uoming to the Couvo<‘ation— every year over a dozen convoi'otion addresses 
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arc rlclhercd in those days nnd yoiin^^mcu arc presented with advice in eopions and 
possibly Cl whelm 111!^ qiuinlity. 

I cannot ho])c to be able to tell you anythini; which will bo novel, iniitpio, 
or leniaiknblc— bat at the outset of your eaiecr. after the termination of your 
aeadonuc lUc, you cannot help rcaUsnii^ that you aie about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsympathetic world, ^YhGre in cveiy spheie of activity, piofoasioiial or other- 
wise, theic IS ovcrciowdin;^ to a distrcbsinf^ ciciilce at a time when the picssuic on 
the land is nioie than it can hcai. 

It may be a platitude, but it will bear repetition, if T say that none of you 
can hope lor any Bu<*<‘ess in life unless you can esc, hew the tolly ot dome less than 
01 only up to what is ]ast rctjuiied and no more, 

I have no special knowlodi»,o ot Mysoic, but I beliiivc students in Mysore, as 
elsew'huic, provide a ica<ly maikct lor political exploitation, 

I shall be the last poison to siiv-est that student, s should lie icnorant of poli- 
tical ciiircnts ol Uioindd or ol political events. lUit i do behove that while kee]Uin; 
in touch with them, in academic days the sense of pionortion has to bo picscrvcd, 
anil any active ]>ait in politics likely to intcifcie with le!z,iLiniate acLivitios and studies, 
should bo discarded with a turn hand. 

It IS however one of the hopctiil si^ns of the day that students arc more and 
Tuoio lakuip, pait in social activities, and in this sphere every one of us can make 
his contrilmlion in his wiiy. 

Many il not all of you who aic about to leave the peac-efiil atmosphere or 
acadenue liio for keen and acute stnnnrle, mnsL Iiavc, I am sure, put to yourself 
the inovitalilo and olivioiis question, “What am I jjioinjr to do i”’ Where competi- 
tion is keen ami ruthless methods arc to be expected from rivals, arc there no 
maxims which should be our sid(linj>: principle in decidiiiis the quostiou of “What 
am 1 };oing to do” and “How am I iioin;,^ to behave” / 

1 may bo rciicatiujj; an otten-told platitude, but I do believe that in the present 
day, nothimi; is so iinpoitaut as to lemcmbcr that whuievor your spheie of life, 
whatever dulies may be your lot to (lisoharji,e, work should be done with whole- 
liourtcd Kcal and dovotion, even if that woik appears to be drudj^ery incapable of 
lending; itself to any enthusiasm, 

1 mean no disrespect for our own people, but one cannot h(‘lp observing that 
while wo arc atUacted by s]Hicfcat‘ular w'ork, we have little enthusiasm for tlie hard 
ami siloiii work, the inevitable and i>rofoelcd drndgoi^, which is the very fouiula- 
IMU of all iicnclicial construc.tive work. Talking of th(‘ pait of India I know well, 
I ran say that, while it is quite casy^ to got un a crowd of few thousiuids for a 
politi(‘al procession or donionstiation, it is very dijllccult to got up a baud of fifty 
for tolling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the public. 

I would like to make use ot the present opi)oitnnity foe bdling you that in 
whatever spheie you may ho placed in the raindly del criorating sitnaiion in our 
country in (*onnc<itiou with communal and politieul dissensions, il is your duty to 
pause anil realise what will be our end, if we go down hill as we are doing along 
the path of intoleran<‘e. 

It is nn irony of fate that intolerance is running wild in a country which had 
been remarkable for centuries for its sjiirit of tolerance. 

Innumerable sects and beliefs have llonrishcd in India, often with mutually 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet their followers have been good citizens and 
happy nciglibours, so vciy diflerent from the present times when CV017 community 
seems to be at the throat of others. 

Intolerance of today, though often professed on religious grounds, has its origin 
in the race for power, in the matter of securing jobs or advantages under the new 
constitution. I firmly behove that a person whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anHioragc of his own rmltiiro and religion ; and 
1 take my hat olT equally to the Muslim or iho Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 
in his lielief. 

Each one of you, however humble, ami insignincant you may be, can oonirihuto 
your mite in purifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotiw and animosity. Binccro 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to TCBi)ect the faiths 
of otiicrs. Being myself an old man, lacking in what is now called the dynamic 
energy of youth and the '^revolutionary urge,” I believe that in society progress to 
bo lasting should be wide-based and gradual. We have many ills to got rid of, 
but the maxim “more haste and less speed ” should well bo remembered, 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which 1 am familiar, 
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ijulilfeivncG to our rditi^ion run a Bn}>rcmo in the homo and (lus has resulted in 
instillini; in the youth ot Didia, an alnuwplioie which cannot be bcinhcial to the 
oountiy* In sayinj; thus, 1 do not iiiclado the }j,onerality of our women to whom 
this rcniaik does not apidy. 

I have wondered thou{;h this in a matter on which T speak with difTidonco, 
whether it is not possible in educational lustitutions, to t-uve instiiicUons on liroad 
pximuplcfl o£ morality ami iclit>ion, as cvei7 thinker will admit that there aio 
certain lar^c fadors which are common to all s}sl.cms. So lon^ howevci as 
there IS uiuonsonin^ susi)iciou in communities that their relij'ion and culture are 
in daui;er from others, such a sn^^a^ostion will be im]n’aeli(‘able. 

vSLudenls of today, who Ihink that they have not all that they dcsiie, may bo 
interested to know the position, say foity years ay,o, when 1 had been passirif* 
tlirouj^li my academic days. 

Wo had no unions, no common rooms, vei^ little attention to physical 
culture, and none of other facilities whhdi are common features of University life 
today. We were not in touch with any of the piofessors under whom we were 
studying, and most of them even baicly knew oiir names. Without dilatin{i; on 
this niattci, I think 1 am rii^ht in siiyinf; that there has been improvement in 
every diio<ition, and you younj^ men today, aie bottci off in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your own llnivoisity ot Mysore has not been behind any 
other, in atlcndui}; to the impiovoment of yonr academic life. 

ft IS a pity that you are not addiessod to<lay by any profound scholar 
or a renowned sciimtisi, ^ but one who has been meicly a Jjsuvyer and w'hoso only 
chum to talk to you lies in lus j!,rcat iatciest in all aflUirs connected with studonts. 

I can realise my own Hhoitconnnj^s, manifold as they aic ; but I feel con- 
vincoit that while each one of you must strnjx^lc liaul for what is called success m 
life, yet you cannot condemn too much uinh'siniblc nu'thods of obtain inj* tliat end. 

Bue<‘CKH and prosperity arc no doubt the nlcal of all, but even in this c‘ynical 
world, success by undesirable methods do not obtain recognition commensurate with 
its and extent, and the moral back{;raund however over-shadowed at times, 

is always prosent. 

Those of you who have passed throii^^h this university and arc fully aware of 
the arj;o advance made as also of the remarkable proyiress in the Htatc of Mysore, 
need not be reminded of facts which arc well known and, I am sure, well appre- 
ciated by you. 

That the Btatc has tried sincorcly to increasing benefits to cvor-incroasinp; 
numbci of students is a conclusion which I have iormiMl from rcadiim your rcpoits 
on Erliu*atu)n, and other literature which had been so kindly forwarded to mo. 

ii^)u have to thank the State and yonr Kulcr and be s:ratcful to them f(jr all 
that is beins, done to yon. No institution in this w'oild is perfect, but what does 
matter aud evoke admiration is the constant cffoit towards luo^icssivo improvement. 

There is nothing, in any Ilntish Indian Province which enables it to say that 
they arc in advance of year State and that should be a consolation and a source of 
pride to all of you who belong to I^Iysorc, 

To those of you who have attained Hcholasthi success, to them T offer my 
sincere congratulations. 1 wiually offiT to you my best wishes for further success 
in future, And I conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in <lod, reverence for 
learning, wisdom aud age, wulh unsnlflshaesH and capafdty for haid work, you will 
bo able to serve Tudia and Mysore with loyalty and patriotism and I would like to 
conclude by (luoting from what was said in a previous Convocation address here, 
namely, “Never forgot that it is the duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour.*’ 

Ladies and (Icntlcmen, I conclude by wishing long and happy life to your 
Euler, and Prosperity to the Btato of Mysore in whicli you live and (larry on your 
activities, ai’adcmic or otherwise, 

The Travancore University Convocation 

The following is the text of tho address delivored by dol O, jP. 
Murphy^ Resident, Mculras Btates at dm first annual Oonvocaiion of tho Travancore 
University held at Trivandrum on the Uth. Novcinbor 19^1) i— 

You have chosen a happy day for this First (invocation of tho University 
of Travancore, coinciding as it does with the Birthday Celebrations of His Highaess 
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Iho Maharaja, and T rei^ard it as a comidiment to ha^c been asked to come here 
and say a tow woids, 

Tiavancoie has been endowed by nature with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertile, suitable foi widely diverse fonns_ of agricultuial development ; its 
forests are extensive and valuable ; the lull possibilities of its mineral deposits are 
perhaps not yet lealized , it is felt that more can be done with the fishing industry 
that at piesent. 

Tiavancore is served inlernally by jin excellent system of roads and back- 
waters. Jt has Its own poits, and access to the railway. Not the least of its 
advantages, Irom the point of \icw of future development, is the Hydio -electric 
scheme which will provule cheap power and electricity. 

Those of you "who have been born and have spent your lives here in 
Travancoic, may be inclined to lake these advantages entirely foi granted, and may 
even be asking youi selves at the moment why I should be calling to yonr^ attention 
such well-known facts. Jbit to me, after only a few months’ icsidenco, the 
icsourccs and futuic prospects ot Tiavancoie seem noteworthy. 

During my soivice in other i^arts of India I have had to deal with States 
faced with pioblems non-e\iatent hero in Tiavancore; States whoso prosperity 
dc])onded entirely on agiiciiltuie, but whore the rainfall was scanty, and irrigation 
BchemcH inipossililo ; States (ionsisting mainly of dcjise forest tracts, but so far 
fiom the hallway that the timlior could not be exported piofitably ; States with 
valuable mineral deposits, which were being ex]>loited by outsiders with littlo 
benefit to the local inliabjtautB ; States with natiual icsourccs, without finances to 
develop them ; and what is more iionical— States with sullicient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

Travancore, liowc‘ver, possesses a problem of its own— an ciiormouB and ever 
increasing population which is almidy above the average of other parts of India in 
educational qualilicatious. It is the combination of this higlily educated population, 
with the gicat oppoj tiinitics of further development of State resources which, I 
understand, imdorlics the inauguiation of the Univeisity of Travancore. 

To you siadonts who aic to-day receiving degrees 1 would say— above all— do 
not consider your degrees as ends in themselves. A degree, to your t>fOspectivo 
cmi)loycrs, means merely that you have reached a ccitain standard in cortaiu 
Bubiccts and if you regard it youisclvcs as merely the first step in your careers, 
you will avoid majiy dmappointments. Your future will depend on your own 
initiative, on the interest you take in imu’easing your own special subject, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 

The intensely practical side of scientific reseaich has been demonstrated 
with amoaing results in recent years. The production of substitute mateiials m 
Germany has been carried to an extreme t^t few people would care to imitate 
willingly; but it proves beyond a doubt that with the aid of science, 
convert an unwanted surplus, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. ^ .j 

As conditions vary according to localities, the posBiMiti^ of such an idea^are 
endless. The Japanese, in their search for new food-stuffs, have treated various 
roots* plants, grasses, even seaweed, never before considered edible, ^ in such a way 
1 t ■inf»in,rtr>fl chemical expert in 


as to provide nutritious food for their hungry millions. A chemical expert m 
America, pondering the problem of sunjlus of gniundnuts, found ally do^ns 
of commercially profitable uses to which it could be convCTted, including 
unexpected products as varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor nwd X*™; Jo 
yourselves that undoubtedly these practicsd applications of 
made by men of groat experience, with years of rwearoh behind them tor mo 
principles involved in the manufacture of the cleetrolnx rofngorator wore worked 
out by two Swodi^ students while they were still at the University m 
Stockholm. 

There would seem, at the nresent time, to bo .^eat oPP<wt«"i''«s for spraa- 
lists in some praoUcal, or lechnioal lino, but you will not have 
benefit from whatovra courso of study you may have follow®! .m 
if you have not trained your minds to think logieally and tndependeijly^. Ol^ 
thinking is partioularly necessary in this troubl^ world, where wmo 
bdng led astray by catchwords, slogan, and lying 
and the wireless seem at times to hinder rather than help 

but if you read widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
sides to every disputed (Question, you should be able to draw your own conolusiono , 

60 
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conclusionfl that will bo completely Batinfuetory to you, 011100 you have workcil llicm 
out yourficlvca. 

You have no weapons to combat this inodnni propat'anda except the olaiity 
and power o£ your t.hoiiuht process and a bahutoed cmuiional outlook. Let noUiiiiji; 
else divert you from usinj:? your mind, however palrAiil and prusiiie its use at Umos 
may seem. 

And now, to those o£ you who aro about to start your eaioers as the first 
graduates of the University of Travancoie, I otter my lioarty ron‘i,ratulationB, with 
good wishes for a sucecssful future, Tt is an unsettled, exvilin^* v/oild into which 
you arc vouburing, but for that very reason, your opporl-uuities iiiay be uhiiiuo, 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the addioss delivered by Professor Amarnarh Jha^ 
Vice-Chanoellor, at the aimual Oonvocaiion of the Allahabad University hold on 
Uie 25th, November 1929 : — 

I have just admitted you to your degree and charged yon to be wortliy of the 
same. In wishing you ]>ro8pority and success, renown and caicer of lionourablo 
service, T shall employ the words whi(*.h the ancient pre<ie}>tovs of the land used in 
l)ulding jEarcwell to their pupils: Rpeak the truth. Do your duty, Do not neglect 
either your spiritual or your matcijal welfare, Imifate our good deeds alone. Hcli) 
others, l^e courteous. When m dou}>t aliout your line of cmiduc.t, think of some 
pood and noble person, and ask what sense of duty, what Luidiicss, w'hat indepcii- 
donee ot public oiuaion, he would show m like (‘UcumstaiKHS, This is the exhorta- 
tion, this (he advice. 

Most of you who arc not persons of independent moans aro doubtless worried 
over the momentous ciucBtioii of the choice of your caieci. J linsl. that bcfoie you 
finally and irrevocably make your choice you will have many scarclunf^s of your 
heart and will look around and rmally decade to do what your maniiood bids you 
do. It may be, not all of you will siujcccd iu life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should bo possible for ca(?h of you \o foci that you have done 
your best, that you have put forth all the energy and enterprise, all the goodness 
that you possess. You can do no better than your best. If at tlio cud of it all 
success does not come to you, you have ahundiiut recompouso in tlie thought that 
you honeslly tried. What will stand you in good stead, always but espcc,iaHy in 
hours of trial, is the determination that you will not say or do anything unworthy, 
that you will not abandon the ultimate goal for the siiko of a moment's triumim, 
and that iu all your endeavours you will work for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, ami that is that in all 
matters, whether groat or small, you should try to understand ns many uoints of 
view as posBiblo ; to put yoiusoll in another man's place ; to ruahsc lhat the world 
is many-sided and truth has many ]»haHCH ; to pocsess your own souls so that it 
may be said of you that your life is marked by Horenil.y and calmness that can 
withstand the prcssuie of a imssing gale. Know your self. Look within and act. 
Do not be swayed and overwhelmed merely liy wJiat otliors say, U(dy niton your 
self. The still, small youjc within you will bo a surer guide ami a more trust- 
worthy boacon-Ught than the many voices that tend to i^onluso and bewilder. 

It is possible tliat some of yon may decide upon a politic.al career. 1'hat is, 
of course, the obvious ehoujc in any country which is gaining political conflitiousiuiss, 
But 1 do hoi>e you will recognise that tliat is not the only way in which a young 
man or a young woman can servo the country, and that others who aro engaged in 
other pursuits aio also, according to their liglitH and in their own spheres, using 
the talents that they possess, and advauc-ing towards the gosl winch must be the 
common goal of all, the progress and betterment and glory of the counl.ry, 

A few days ago woliaa hero in this hall a euUurul c,onfereiieo, and I am glad 
we had it, for I trust it served to remind you that so fur as kiiowlndgo and culture 
are concornod. there aro no barriers and no frontiers. Li;.dit shonld bo valued from 
whatever ilirection it comes. A wise man of England said in the sixteenth century ; 

take all knowledge to be my province.” Jin was a Hcicnlist ; a plulosopher ; a 
lawyer s ft politician ; and a man of letters. Ills range of interests was wide and 
varied, and his learning encyclopaedic. One of the most remarkable mon in human 
hifttory, Michel Angelo, attained eminence as painter, sculptor, poet, musician— 
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indeed, there was hardly a form of self-expression in which he did not excel. In 
onr own country we ha\e still in our midst the towering personality of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore -poet, dramatist, philosopher, novelist, painter, actor, musician, yes, 
even politician and teacher. Ho docs not feel that in passing from art to politics, 
fiom music to painting he has failed to expicss himself. It is only the medium 
that alters. The personality and the message arc the same. To those of you that 
aie now leaving the Uiuveisity I give this message, that whatever form your 
cxi'trcssion takes hcrcattcr, it should he the best expression of which you aie capable 
and it should be an expression of your leal peisonality. According to the excellence 
and sincerity of your c'cincssion and the richness of your personality will be the 
value of your contiibation to the community. Poise; balance ; haimony between 
yoiii inner self and your actions ; concoid between yonr life and the woild without 
you ; a sense of the hvcablcncss and nobleness ol human life ; the joy that comes 
lioni the conscioiisnoss of boimcc; the peace that auscs fiom contemplation : the 
serenity that no shock can distuib— if you sliivc to attain these, you will indeed 
be stiong and free and worthy of the “home that lies beyond the stars and the 
sea.'^ 

Fiom the shelter and finiot of these walls you go foith into the interminable 
wildoi nesses of the woild, with oui best wishes for happiness and the true enrich- 
ment of your lives, I ask you to think of the University and her trust m you in 
UuiHO words ol the ]>oot 

“Life of my file, [ shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limlis. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 

knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind* 

I filinll ever try to diivo all evil away from ray licart and keep ray love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy scat in the inmost shrine of my 
licart, 

And it shall be my cmloavour to reveal thee iii my actions, knowing it is 
thy power which gives mo strength to act.” 

And HO, Farewell I 

The Patna University Convocation 

The lollowing is the Icxt of the address delivered by Mr. AT, Azh.ul Haque^ 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Ibiivorsity, at tlic annual Convocation of the XJnivcisity 
o£ Patna hold on the asth. Novombor ll>30 

I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vicc-Chancollor and the members 
of the Univcisity for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this year* 
Conscious as 1 am of my limitation and shortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another, more com])otent and bettor qualified than myself. Anyone who 
has over passed thiough the poitals of a University is bound to be impressed by 
the solemnity of a Convocation, and J felt nei'voiis within myself when I was 
invited to address Qie Convocation this year ; but J accepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of which I 
have the pioud privilege and honour of being the Vice-Chancellor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Alma Malar of the educational institutions now 
under your jurisdiction and care. 

On behalf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wifihcH for the future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked together in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship* 
Though administrative and political barriem have now separated us and will 
probably tend to cj'cato greater diversities and divergencies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and biotherhood. Separated 
though we may bo as administrative units, wo are united on the wider plane of 
India, ami the inner chords of a Bihaii and a Bengalee may still beat in unison 
to sing in chorus with the poet f/a/ion ae Achcha Hindustan Eanara*^ 

We meet hero to-day under the shadow of anoter intoi national conflict, 
Hope and aBi»iration in human hearts have yielded place to suffering and misery. 
All that had been loft behind after ceutuncs of strivings and cflorts by milhone 
of men and women laying clown their lives and cherished as the piiccless heritage 
of mankiud is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught o£ 
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rutblcBS barbariem. Onoo af^ain civilization is faced with a new phase of human 
C 9 nflict, and behind the boominj^ of the cannon and the hurried flight of the 
mrcraft lies the anxiety of the world to preserve the landmarks of its cultural 
development and tho fabric of its social and economic life. Men are fighting to 
the last ditch with memoiies of heroes now no longer in the land of the living, 
ni the interest ot generations yet unborn, not only to presoive the structure ana 
framework of their national liie but also to save civilization from a rude setback* 
To-day it is a war of idcologies-a conflict to decide whether the world is safe 
only for the mighty and the ^ strong in arms or whether the smaller units can 
preserve their national existence without being swamped and overwhelmed by the 
strength of sui^crior physical force* It is yet too early to visualise how the events 
in future will take shape, but let us hope that once again man will emerge 
victorious out of the clutches of elemental passions and will foster a spirit of 
amity and toleration. Lot us hope and pray that the time will come soon when 
the world will once again breathe freely in an atmosi)heie of peace and goodwill, 
with kindly feelings to all, within a commonwealth m which the smallest unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its self-cxprcsBion. 

As I read the signs of the times through the events of the present war, I 
feel that this war is not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few centuries, wc immediately notice that tho 
countries of Europe have m recent times dcvcloi)cd themselves primarily as 
national units— each highly organised and cflicicnt but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and cftbits to protect itself trom the hostility of tho 
neighbouring states. Alliances, ententes and axes liave been made and broken on 
mere exigencies of statecraft, and countries even with dimnctncally opposed 
ideologies have combined together in tho interest of scll-prescivation against tho 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours, lioligion intended pnraaiily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the djscoiding elements, and 
Western civilization has so far failed to devise any means for cementing tho 
difFerences and feuds between countries and races or for couutoracting tho national 
jealousies and rivalries feverishly sponsored in tho i:>a8t through various ways* 

At a time when wo are still in tho early stage of a now constitutional 
development, even though tempoiarily suspended in many places, with plenary 
powers of executive and legislative authority within the i)rovinccfl, oftentimes I 
feel within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves against the operation 
of similar^ forces in this country* If that contingency ever arises— ancf 1 ])ray 
to the Almighty that it may never come— it is bound to coirodo the veiy foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to our land and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages past. The Empire of Asoka will 
then be a mere name in geography, tlic Empire of the Mughals will only bo a 
lihantom of history, and tho dream of all out heroes will \'amsh for over* A 
certain amount of paioohial patriotism must inevitably (lovoloi> within the f)rovinc,ial 
bamere and is })rohal)ly a necessity m the prcscjit (UTiuhtions. J nui never imiiaticnt 
of such parochial patriotism, provitlod there is nothing to weaken our organ ie 
national existence. 


In reconstructing tho provinces of the future— a task which tlie young men 
and women of to-day will soon be called upon to take up— wo have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangering tlic autonomy of tho 
provinces, Uie fullest sclf-exprcsBion for nil tho communities or tho integrity of 
other nmdamcntol rights. Thus alone will evolve the i<loal of a National Htato 
for India. Jiiuia is more a continent than a more (iountry. (ircat Britain, Franco 
and Italy have each a population loss than that of Bengal ; Eire, TioIlamL 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population not even equivalent to 
the iKTpulation of some of the districts in India ; (lenunny in Il):i8 had a population 
approxima^ng the ciombrned populations of the Uuitcil Vioviuces and Bihar* What 
IS to-day happening in Europe may in future be possible in thin cxmntry. Wo 
Imvo, thorefora to read the lessons of tho history of JiJurope in tho interests of 
the future of India, The history of India itself bears tragic evidence of tho 
toger of isolated sta^ with no bond of cohoflivo unity. With a highly developed 
jatelleetual and crviliaod life, India could not withstand tho wave of Muslim 
iav^ron even though i^ividual states sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and 
a heroic resistance* Tho political structure slowly built up by tho Mughals was 
when too rising ambitions of provincial satraps could not be 
ourbed* The problem of the ruture of India is, thoreloro» how to preserve the 
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integiity of the economic and political lite of India as a whole, in the midst of 
free development of individual units and full selt-expiession of all cieeds and 
communities, 

Graduates of tho University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
devolve upon you, and, I am siiie, the genius of India which inspiied tho gicat 
Maurya King to send out his miHsions of peace throughout this vast country and 
outside, which stiengthencd the Jmpciial Mughals in their dream of consolidating 
India, and which for decades past has been nmtured within the bosom of the 
poets and the philosophei a, the fetatesraen and the politicians of India, will inspire 
you in recon sti noting the future of this country on the bed-rock of national 
solidarity, 1 feel -and tcel vciy strongly—that the only w'ay in which wo can 
assure a great fiituie for ouraelves and for this land of ours is to ingiain within 
ourselves the feeling that w'C all belong to one great country and to spare no 
pains to make the young men and women tiuly and concctly imliibc tlie spirit of 
India, and proud of our culture and heritage No other question is of such paia- 
mount imi)oitancc to-day as this. The problem of unity among the diflerent 
cominimities oi India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
Ills wise dispeiisalion has biought together within the four corners of this coiintiy 
the gicat cultures of the East and the West. Btreams of humanity, ever since tho 
exodus ot the Aiyas from Central Asia, have come as foieigucrs and then made 
this land their own. Waves of various conquests-cum-cul tines have come from 
across the shores and then vitalised the culture of India in the plains of this 
country. They came in irresistible stream after stream and then lost themselves 
in the^ ocean of Indian life, Like tlie land of Ind rising out ot the ocean in some 
geological past, unmeasurable by any known span of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one gicat people— the culture of India and the people of 
Hindustan, That culture to-day is ncilher the gift nor the possession of only one 
class, clan or section, but is the proud heritage of us all. It was no idle fancy 
of tlie architect which preserved with care the ancient Bata Bnkha within tho 
city fort of tho Mughals at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in history that the 
Nawabs and rrinccs in the Boiith were the trustees ot temples and pagodas until 
not many years ago. For centuries past the hymns of tho Vedas have been chan- 
ted side by side with the recital ot the Holy Quran on tho hill-top at Multan. 
Tho bine water of Ana Bugar looks across tlio holy pilgrimages of Pushkar on one 
side and Ajmerc on the other. Iliat represents the tiuo traditions of the past, and 
let us only follow in the footprints left Iiy giants of men in history ancl tho 
mighty nuuds of the past* 

Not far away from this place wheie wo are meeting to-day runs post the 
Ganges m all the How of her majesty. Breaking through Uio mighty Himalayas 
ill a small channel, roaiing mid rushing througn gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of Hindustan, only to be joined by innumerable rivers, streams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour Hows past cities and hamlets 
to meet the open sea. In ancient India she typified the sacred river in the sa<*Tctl 
land of the Aryavarla. To-day she symbolises the spirit of India. Gan anyone 
divide the waters of the Ganges into tho waters of the main steam and tho waters 
of the tributaries Where can yon distiuguisli between tho waters of the Ganges 
and tho waters of tho Jumna or the Gogm, tho Gandak or tho Hone ? f)ne country, 
one pcoploi unifying • diverse creeds and cultuies-that represents tlio liistory of 
India. U is only liy an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that we 
can attain the high destiny which awaits the future of our land. 

And here in India wo have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; ex})rossions 
fail me : it requires the imagination and the iusidration of a poet to desetibo the 
majesty of the snow-ca])ped peaks of Uie Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of tho deep blue oceans which wash our shores, In our 
magnificent rivers (lowing past historic cities grown and developed by their banks, 
in the gloriously green forests scattered all over tho country, in the cnornions and 
probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial ferUlity 
of OUT soil which has attracted tho wondering eyes of the world, and, above all, in 
our enormous man-power, we have ample materials for; the fullest economic and 
political development of tlus land. 

I have always felt witlun myself that it is by keeping the map of India in the 
background of all our actions, ancl in a proper perspective of the history of our 
past, rich in quality and quantity, that we can have tho necessary inspiration and 
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backi;roimcl of t.lio unit.y amoiio: tho diiroront vcoploa iiiliabihirj; this ooiinlry. Let us 
only'havo faith in oiirKPl\€S and our vast and liiist iii riovidcnrc to guide ouisolvcs 
and lead us to oul* future. 

To-day I plead for this new syntliesis and outlook, e^rn though T am aware 
of tho many con trovei sirs, jarniri notes and discords. They arc more passing; 
phases. The snn will again rise up in all the i^dulgunt glory of the day, the 
occasional cloiidhnrsts ami thnndeis will soon vanish, and tho little mists and 
fogs hero and there will soon pass away. 

And r have no doubt in my niiiul that wdien that day ooines, you and your 
proviiK’O wall have a noble part to {day. As I speak herure yon to-day, J see a 
vision of the fuinre, while Iho panouuna of Iho past rises up in clusicr *])etoro my 
eves. Here, within this province, 1 see Chuilaniu Ihuldha K'nouncinu, the Jloyal 
Kstato and the wealth of tho I’nlaiTS, Bittin‘< liern^iilh the Lodhi tree in deep 
meditation seaiohing after eternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the height of his majosty 
Bending out his missions of i)eaeo and piety, and dirocting tho raising oi his orlicla 
and monuments thioughoiit the length and bieadth of this wideeoiintry ; the gloiies 
of Magadha, the splcmloiir of ratnliputia, the cultural dissc« tahons of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, the ilisr'oinses of Hilabhadra, hliihaviia and l^arswanath, tho powers of 
the Manryas, the (Iniitas and the Tals— all ap}>car before my eyes ; I see 
Megasthenos appearing })ejoro the conit oi iMtalipiitia and Iliuon-Tsang ernssing 
tho niggl'd passes of succihihinc monnlain leiiccs to iiay Ins liomage and tiibute 
to the genius of Imlia ; I see Slier S“in!i planning and diie* ting the/oijcning out o£ 
roads and the ostahlishmcnt oj hospitrdti and iiciais Ijoin one end of Tinlm to the 
other, cutting out jungh'S and (oicsts, in‘'’.ol'al.ing hiHii and loiks, and bridging up 
Btrciims and rivers ; I see Makhdooinut Mnll: Hluuntnddin giving his learned disser- 
tations on the Hiibtlctics ot ILcolocy and I’liilosophy ; I sco llio diMtinguishod 
Suhedars of Ihhar exlinirliiig then piincely {aPronjM’o to ails and h'tlers, trade and 
industry ; I boo Mir Kasiin valiantly dele-nling the iinhyendcin'o of Ilon^ml and 
Ihliar. Ah these si'cnes pass hcloro my ^ cyer, I s^'C a Msimi of this ]»ruvinco once 
ttgiiin making its murk in tho lustoiyof Indi.i. 1 see a cnltiircil ]>eoplc‘, valiant and 
strong, in i>lenty ami almiulancc, the mesius liiipj>y and coiiti'iit, able to rend and 
write, the rise of big cities out of nothing I’orggng furnaces and exploiting the vast 
mineral resources of this land. 

‘*Ankh jo Kmdi Dekhtee llai 
Liil) La Aa Huktii ^^eheon, 

Mail VC 11 ail at llun 

Ko Luniya Kya Sc iCya llo ,T:icgee.” 

And in that picture, T see you, the (badnnios of tiii,? University, occupiying 
tho most prcM'rninent positions- leaders of men, tnoiiMcrs of tliou;.dii., pioneers of 
proHiierous peasantry, and, above all, Innldi'in fd pence, amity and «amc(mi. 
(Irailuates of the liiuversity, to-day I riiinc that vi.iion and that idi'al betorc you and 
1 wish yon Clod-siiood in ioiu* maiehof life. 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the loxt of fhe address deliveri'd liy the flon'ble AVr 8hah 
Mohd, fiiUaiimtn, at the eighteenth aiimial Oonvocutiou ol the IJinvcreily of 
Lucknow held on the 9lh. Doeembor 19.‘W 

You have done me a great honour by inviting mo to iiddress this Oonvoeation 
of your young and virile University. 1 am gralelul for the opportunity uHbrd- 
cd to me to speak to so many young men and women, wlio all ant on the thres- 
hold of new eareors, and are ehargcil with iJic duty of pnning worthy of tho do^ 
grecB conferred upon them. 

In normal, pcaeoful times I might have referred nt fjomn b‘ngth to your 
historic town, which is not merely a city of ]»laees und parks, but has for a lung 
time boon a fanioim centre of learning and nulturo, and stili preserves in^ its 
numerous structures of grandeur and beauty tiu' great progretis which its old civili- 
asation had achieved. Kven in modern times, when enf*inncring can boast of great 
feats, the fine archil ce.tural splendour of Luckmiw is tho wonder o£ tho 
day. After tho Mogul Kings of Delhi, who were undeniably great jiatrons of 
art and learning, the Uoiirt of imeknow held aloft tho toriiji of knowle.dgo* aii<l on 
tho dcelino of tho Mogul Em])ire, patronage of art paBsod to Oudh. iaicknow 
architcottiro is tini<iuo and dielimjl; uom that of Delhi, and stands apart iu its 
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design and tC'-hiiicjiiG. T1>g (*ivilization o£ Inteknow developed its own special 
chaiacdonslicR ol iclinod tnslos in diess and enisiuc. S])cc(di and mannoiR. Owuij; 
to the inlliix of popnlalion frorn nricr India, Delhi conld not keep its old polished 
langnai^e iinadiilleraiod ; hut Ln*‘kno\v has snceecdctl in incHcivinj* its chaste 
lan^iiap.e, famous for the brn'lilness of its st^de and sivecincss of its diction. This 
IS not the time ioi me to dvroll on the bcriutics uf Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 

} )rose and poetry, ns you kiiovr it bottei than myself, llowsoever short may bo 
UR stay, a visitor <*‘niiiot Lul to be luinrobscd by the air of rcrinement that per- 
vades the spok'Mi Uid'i of yoiu* aicnt ciiy. My object is moroly to remind you of 
the 'greatness of the cultuie v\lu(*h yoa have i'lhci’ted aiid which it is your duty 
to foster. 

As it has fjillon upon me l,o ddn'm* th's convocation address at a time of 
■VYai, I cannot lud)) icfciiiup lo the stu of the sitnalion whudi wei^ihs sio 
heavily u] ton ns nU. I mn {-dthcRsi iij- you 1o-ilay Avh'Mi the JhUish EmiJiio s 
ciiu,aL;od in the aclive |'ii»sc(iu ici ol n mnior W;o, lou-ut to avon,G,o the unprovoked 
a^,^icHSion on a co'Uijm ativt‘!y poui imd L/)lato»l ronntiy, and to uphold her ri^Aht 
to roBist the use of Ioot, in ih“ rt‘tllvesi<'iit ol inlci nfuionfil disputes. Poland, in 
spiio ol lioi hiavc H-sisiaMfc. lias icen dct'‘a((Ml and coinpicrecl , but that has not at 
all meant the end ol Ihe Wti., The jillies have <;U'en an iinmisiakablc indieation 
of their 111 111 ilcP'i niuniimii lo puHW' ‘iito the AVnr to asui*cesslul conclusion until the 
ruhi ol Coice, wliudi has roc(Mitly thnuitcned the worhl, is chnunated fiom interna- 
tional d(‘alnriS. As a lesult ol ilu; new cult of lac-uil superiority, the iiile of tho 
stioiu; over the w<'ak and the now ilo>*ii'ine, that miy,ht is ihiht, Europe has hoeome 
involved in a threat, cataclysm. J^'or sometime ]>ast, daik and thieateninu; clouds 
had been loomin** liui;e oii the Eiuopean huri/on, finally ji,ioo(l and ambition 
hrouaht about a siuhlcn Iniist ol tho fire of bombs and the thunder of ji,iinR, Wo 
in India are too far away lioin the scene of brutal conilict to rotdi/c the full .gra- 
vity ot the Rituaiioii. The loar of cannon is far loo <lisiant to reach our oars. The 
destruction and havoc, caused by bombardment from laml and air and tho miseries 
inlluitod by the sinking; of passcn; 4 or nhipo, cmitnuy to all rules of maiitimo war- 
fare, aie obscured from our visioiu Put as tlic War ]>ro;;iOHScB— and it is likely to 
bo a prolonged oidcnl-our duty to foract our dilibrcncoB, muster our resources of 
man-power and materials, and (oiubme in defence of our country aeninst all possi- 
ble afA’fticssion will liei'ome cleaiei to us, I’lic British Empire ]>ussebsert a huf^e 
population ot more than one-fourth of the lolal human race and the tremendons 
rt‘.sour('eH of onc-fourtli ot the entire Bujfaco of tho eiuth Its Btvcnj»tJh would be 
irrosistiblo if only wo could jumnit a nmted^ fiont. AVc must appreciate tho 
imminence of the common peal, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert ik 

Unfortunately Tutlia sulfcrs grievously from a la(tk of unity. Our country 
ifl inhabited by a largo iinmbor of commiiiutieB wliicli have lived hero for 

gcneratioiiH, and every one uf thorn is entitled to call this land its own, and yet 
dUrereuceB between tlicm appear to bo jmmorous and Hhari>. It ought to be plain 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossilile to make progress in any (lircctiou 
unless all the comm uni ti(‘S agree to woik together m harmony an<l 
for a common eiiuso. During rcc,ont years wo have hfl<l t.oo many 

of communal s(iua))blcs, and the spirit which iiiatigatcd them cannot 
be too strongly eoiKlonnicd. Not only arc there ilivergcncos between 

tho major commnnities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various sub-groniiB of each community, too dcplorablo to mention. 
This very city of yours has recently been in tho vortex ot a religious fend, 
producing (‘.oiisidorablo ill-fed mg and bitterness, which make ns hang down onr 
heads in shame* I would strong, ly appeal to yon, my young friends, to sot your 
hearts upon a haiipy Bolution of all such potty i.anglcs. 1 have seen tho world 
much longer than you, and I can say from my personal cxpoiionco that there 
IB no dhlbrcnce, howsoever great it my appear to bo, wliich cannot bo 

removed by common consent, provided our elTort to find an agreement is sincere. I 
am sure that even within tho simillor range of your own esperionco yon 
have come across cases w'hcro quarrels have I)eca composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating spirit, while others were considcrbly magnifiod by an obstinate resist- 
ance to compromise. I hope that in tho days that lie ahead you will do all that is 
in your power to set all coinmuiml and Bcctarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations nmy bo smoothed and placed on a solid basis of 
lasting peace and co-oporation. 

Events in tho world are moving fast ; and their rapid march should help 
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int(41i|;cnt and cdiv-aled pci’Kons like you to loam in a kIioiL time what would 
otherwise take a lifc-Umo to undcisUind. What is wanted badly now-a-duys is 
a bpint of ioloiance— a firm resolve to live and let iivo. 1 do hope that you will 
out into the woild mueh wiser than your pioilceos&ors, and more determined 
to ercatc a hetter atmosphere than exists at piesent. Notlunj^, I am sure, can 
piovc too ^Toat or too dillicult to bo aceoniplishcd by a ^tonp of onthnsiastic 
youths, full of oonfideiKJO, energy and cutorinise, and bout upon getting the 
conimnnal cpiestiou of India solved for ever. May you succeed where 

others have failed so far.^ Example in au(‘h oases, as in others, is always moie 
cfTooIivc than piocopt, and it will contribute clTectivcly towaids the success of your 
efforts, if you make yourselves a porloct embodiment of patriotism, completely 
casting aside all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hampering 
growth of our national unity. I'^roclaiming such scnlimcnlB from public platform 
and the picss is not enough. They must be translalod into prac.tioe and iinbibod 
in youT vciy life. If wo clioiish brotherly feelings towards one another, and arc 
sympathetiii, fair and just to others, in spite of our religious clificiences, our generous 
and cordial relations will bo rc(*ii>rocatcd. But for cieating national unity thiogh com- 
munal haimony, sincerity of intention and honesty of purpose arc absolutely 
essential ; and this sinceiity should bo shown not only in political matters, but 
also in the iifiiuis ut cvciy-day lilo. Sinceiity begets ronfidcuce, while even the 
sliahtest suspiiuon of insuiceuty is bound to vitiate all our good elforts and cud 
in (luluio. And to inspire siu-h conlhhMice, stiu^t sincoiily, both in word and deed 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Fiank, uneepuvocal iiinl stiaightfoiward conduct 
in iclations between man and man will ensnic hucccss. lu^ cieating a pronor 
atmost'berc of eoinmnnal harmony and good-will oui Universities have a great 
part to jday. Your doois are open to Htudenls of all coinnumitics, classes, (uihIgh 
audca'oods. You ought to associate togct.luM‘ on a liasis of pcilcvd (Kpiarity and 
trustful comradcslujn If you, uiy young fiicnds, with yom cducatum and cnltuic 
bisgiii to cultivate ibu hu))it of mutual trusty and co-opci alien and prove that your 
conduct IS insinrcd by a real generosity of miiul, the luture of oui couutiy will bn 
fully assured. 

Practical politics should not at this stage enter into the programme of your daily 
lives as you aie still being trulucd for leadership in the viu ions spheres of our 
national life. Wliilo in the University, you sliould prepaie yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies aliead. This is just the pciiod (or a pca(‘cful pursuit 
of your academic studies, with your nuiids fixed on the main object of at‘(purinir 
useful knowledge. It would bo proniatiiro on your part to lUvort yoiu aUention to 
other activities now, as t!io time will eoruc soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in tlic active diama of lifo 
And just hecjausc you wish to play your part well in the fullness of time you 
sliould at present icfram from active participation in pohtic.s m order to devote 
yourselves to that in ten Hive preparation without which you (iannot safely guitlo the 
destinies of your country. 

Last year at tlie Agra University Oonvocation 1 had an opportunity of reforrinr^ 
to the type of primary education most suited to our riceils. New experiments iiJ 
this line arc being tried in all countries, including our own* for a aoimd fl(>!homo 
of basic education is the common concern ot all countries. I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspocl.s of this scheme or to advance arguments for or 
against it. Aa T then said, “it will be more just to give it a fair trial and watch the 
resuU’b It is only after the experiment has been triwl somefcime that wc can be 
in a position to judge how far Us products arc really boiler suited for the duties 
of lifo than the jinHliuds of the older system, I myself have always boon a stronir 
advcK'ato of an indusfciial arid prucUcal bias being given to our odmtation, but [ 
have also vauturevl to sound a note of warning against siudi a basis being ov(*r- 
emphasiixed at the cost of real learning. Education, afU^r all, is c<lu<‘ation, and its 
principal objects arc mental and moral training and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

On this occasion I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question o! Adult IMucation, Wo can best realize the immensity of this groat 

f iroblem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fmd that the pcrccntago of Uteraev in 
ndia as snown by the last census was only 8%, llic great bulk of our rxjuplc dn 
not even know how to read and write, and noodless to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand with ignorance, and all the ills that an ignorant mind is heir to. Oompulsorr 
piiroary education cannot by itself solve the problem. With the appalling ignorant 
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and illiteiacy, our progress in education will of necepaity be vciy Iiallini^ and slow 
if we Ignore the giowii-up people and coneciitiaic our attention solely on the edu- 
cation of ehildion. Witliout a system of education, we shall have to wait lor over 
a generation, xicrhaps for several genciations, before the percentage of literacy can 
be substantially raised. It will take decades for childien to grow up and replace 
then eldois ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a laige 
number of young people who have finished then piimary school tunning will 
always bo lapsing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have loaiiit. In 
order to accolcrate our progress, we must remove from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents place in the way of their childicn. Jt is only by ediicatint^ 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
despair of educating the iiaicnts, as they possess a matuici mind and arc able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults arc sure to help 
us in seeing that their children aio properly educated. 

Adult Education docs not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere litcia(!y is not 
education. Education is a widci woid than litciacy and includes general knowledge 
and mtoimatiou as well, also the iiuhmcnts ot cultnic and polite manueis. Adult 
literacy is inextrioalily linked up with the political, so(‘ial and economic advance- 
ment of a country. With the expansion of fianclusc, aiiproaching adult siilibrage 
adult hteiatcs capalile of cxeicising their right ol vote aic all the moie indispcn- 
saldo to the countiy. It is also to be hoiied that by the spicad of adult edu<*ation 
much ot the sutienng of the Indian people due to poverty and ignoiance will be 
greatly mitigated. JSor must wo forget the immense work that remains to be done 
for improving oiir civic life by concentrating attention on better public health 
improved sanitary conditions, better housing, happier family life, the removal of 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours. 'I'hc presence of some 
three hundred million illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is political and social disaster. ^ 

Efforts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only durinir 
recent years there has been a niaikcd revival of interest m adult educational activi- 
ties. It IS gratifying to find that all the Provincial Governments, imduding our 
own, ha’f'C taken uy the question of Adult Education in right earnest, Bihar under 
the guidance of its last Minister of Ediutatiou, Dr. Bycd Mahmud, held the honour 
of l) 0 ing the first I'rovinco to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scalo 
and giving the lead to other Provinces. Mr. Hnmpuinanand, tlio cx-Minist,er of 
Education, also deserved congratulations of these Ihovinccs for the provincial 
campaign against adult illitciai‘,y which he launched early this year. The hearty 
response which this appeal received was very encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Adult Education should form an integral part of our plan of national recons- 
truction, Wcll-defiuod seberaes of primary education and adult education will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of ignorance and illiteracy but 
also of unemployment. Sporadic attempts may be laudable, but those cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thonght-out plan for carrying on 
adult education both on an all-India and Provincial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various adult educational organizations in the country. The need for 
securing the co-operation of all such bodies and asscKuatiuns in the common attempt 
to make adult education a dominant concern of the educated people led to Ihe 
formation of the All-India Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
session, held last week in Bihar, has mot with a groat success. The All-India Adult 
Education Conference has already given a load in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Education Societies 
all over the country and do their utmost to promote the rapid growth ot such 
education. Unless we have a largo and united body of enthusiastic workers for 

establishing adult eduoaiioa centres in every important locality, no big si^hcmo of 
this kind can ever succeed. Ou the other hand, if all our graduates and under- 
graduates were determined to spare some time for helping such organizations, the 
task will indeed bo easy to accomplish. 

Grown-up people, who arc engaged in their avocations of life, cannot he 
expected to 30 m a day school. For the progress of adult education, the only 

available course is the establishment of night schools. As leaching in such schools 
will be outside the ordinary business aud oltice hours, it will bo easy for cducatlil 
persons to help in the work. But we must remember that the merely mechanical 
work of reading and writing will not bo sufiicieutly interesting to grown-up 

people, unless it is accompanied by facilities for learning something directly 
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bciujruiinl to them in their every-day occ-uinitions, or of inlcicst lo Ihcm as men 
ami (‘ilizcns, U cannot be expected that i;io\vu-up men and women alter a hard 
(la>’s work will apply their minds joyfully to tho study of the alphai>ct or the 
mystcnoiis combination of letters and sounds. But if tcachois wcie to combine 
^ylth Biich teaching somethini; of evciyday knowlcdti,o which may be of use to them 
in their actual ^occui^ations of lilo, greater euthusiaBin for adult cducalion will be 
foithcomia^. In adilUioii to the ni-^ht classes there should also l_>e holiday courses 
which cdnc.atcd men and women can conveniently undertake to jj'ivc. 

You, tho cnli:4itGucd elHe of the younu; ti^Jncration, aio in a position to 
initiate a mass literacy movement and to ftuido other woikeis in the lield. PaUiolic 
yoiine, t>:radaates like yourselves can best occupy your spaic time in jiropm^atiuf; 
mass adult education at important centres. Even undor-^raduatos can to a larj;e 
extent help in this K^'^'at movement. Their va(Mtions, which often arc uttcily 
wasted without any advautaise to themselves or anyone else, can be suitably eni- 
jdoyed in carrying on soc.ial and educational work m the remote couieis of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 

Educational work to be productive of good and pemanent effect must be foun- 
ded on voluntary effort without any desire lor iieciimary gain. A fully paid staff 
for a wido-sprcad system of adult education cannot be procured, if success is to 
be assured, educated persons will have to volunteer tJieir services. Htudents 
must serve as volunteer workers and organizcis oi the movement for they are to 
be the pioneers of tomoirow. Oonsidoang the cnoimuiis man-jiovvcr of our 
country thcie should really be no dc,arth of men willing and (*apahlc to help in 
such social work. 1 have cv(3ry confideni*,c that if a piO[)oi ai>i>csil is made to the 
oilucatcd classes, there will bo a hearty response and a willing c,o-opcrati<Mi m 
such noble work. There is no reason wliy a sunineutly huge mimlxjr ot qualified 
persons should not bo ready to olfer their honorary bcivircs. What greater rewanl 
can self-less oduc.atcd volunicors expect than the Bpiritnal sattsfaetion of having 
rendered a vital service, howsoever small their individual portion, for the uphtt 
of tlioir country-men and country-women ? It is a programme that should appeal 
to all, to the young and to the old, to men as well as women, who all (*an help 
ai'corduig to tlicir means and einnimstanccs. 1 sec in tho uplift of the adult 
mass ot India a gicat possibility for the future of our country. Judging from 
the way tlie woik has been taken up in all the Iboviuccs, both by ollicials and 
non-ollicials, I think that wo should before long, if wo are true to tho light that 
is within us, bo able to rouse the dumb millions of India to a sense of thoir 
dignity and sclf-rcsiiect, enlighten them with the torch of knowlodlfo, infuse into 
them a spirit of equality and brotherhood, break down all bairicrs of suporstUion 
and evil practic-o, and help to alleviate uuno(*essaiy siUfenug due to avoidable 
]>hyshjal diseases. The way Jor a greater degree of social and cionomie welfaro 
of the imlian people will thus be picpared. 

Instead of diseussiug tho policy and objectives of Hocondary and university 
education, I would rather like to utilise the time at my ilisposal in making a 
personal ai)peal to you, young men and women, who have received your degrees 
and diplomas today aim are about to enter upon your lilo caiccrs. Your position, 
my young friemls, is vastly ditforcut from those who took thoir degrees ami (lijdo- 
mas a generation earlier. While still receiving your cdmuition you must have lieen 
alive to the great need of a wide expansion of adult education, and you must be 
aware of tho various stages through which this now campaign has passed and of 
tho implications whhdi arc cnviHivgcil by it. I hojic that you are imbued with the 
spirit of Iho new order of things and that, while entering upon your lives’ imvsubH 
you would do your very best to help in advancing it. As edueated citi/ous it is 
your duty to further the cause of ciIuc.ttUon in our country, and to help all educa- 
tional workers in thoir sincere ofTorts to c^arry light and learning to tho massos, i 
trust that every one of the graduates and the uudcr-giaduatos present hero would 
make up his mind lo create a healthier educational environment arouml him and 
to spread to iiis utmost capacity tiic knowlc<lgo he poseoBscs so that our iiatiomd 
objoetive may bo siieedily achieved. 

But thiB alone will not exhaust all your dutioa and responsiliilities towards 
your foUow-couutry-men, The growth of political consciousness In India as a 
result of the mfcrodnctiou of wide constitutioual reforms, with an adequate measure 
of provincial autonomy, has very largely increased tho range of our duties to tlio 
State and the oouutry. , Larger measures of reform have aloady been promised, 
Greater rights pnvil^es that are to come will inevitably imijoso oorrcsponcUng 
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duties and obligations. There is much that can be done by educated men and 
women in the political, educational and social spheres, and a very heavy load of 
responsibility lies on them all. If educated people were determined to help their 
country-men there are innumerable avenues to which they can direct their efilbrts. 
Whatever else you may lack in life, you will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-mcn. A very large number of questions vitally alTectiiig our lives as social 
beings await our attention, and it will be you, my young graduates, who will in 
the yeais to come be called upon to solve them. 

Dug to ignorance and po\erty our people possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages arc the order of the day. The heavy inclcbtedness of the working and 
peasant classes has called forth some measures of relief, but many more measures 
are needed if their misery is to bo even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
are removed, economic and social clisconicnt is bound to grow and may lead to 
chingeious upheaval. Wc must boldly and with fixity of purpose attack this sciious 
juoblcm of povcity with a missionaiy’s zeal. Young educated peisons, with virile 
blood lunniiig in their veins and endowed with vigoioiis and feitile brains, can, if 
BO disposc<l, render an cvci lasting setMce to their countiy and their people. They 
can attend to Uieir poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary surroundings on the 
Indian coiintry-hido, which aie eating away their vitality. They can equally 
alleviate the suffcimgs and try to better the possible conditions of life 
in the crowded dwellings ol our labouring classes. By continued woik in urban 
and rural areas wo can do a great deal to awaken our peojile to a sense of belter 
living. Tlic Provincial Governments suppoited by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this direction. But these efforts must be supplemented by the 
voluntary activities of our educated classes if the general level or our people is to 
be raised at a quicker pace and a better standard of living produced all round. 
Here lie fields of activity for your young graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no mabtci in what avocation of life you may be placed hereafter. I am certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social or educational work will in no way 
iutcrfoio with your ordinary duties, whether as an employee, a professional man, 
a trader, a landlord or a worker ; indeed it will add to your prestige and, what is 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty in this world. 

Whatever your position in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always bo immoTous lines of tunsuit for you to select from : finding woik for the 
uuemydoyed, licliung the sick and the needy, rendering social scivicc in times of 
natural cahunUies, epidemic, visitations, lamuics, diaughts, earthquakes and floods, 
indeed, misfortimes which for a country like ours arc too numerous to mention. 
These disasters cause wido-S]>read misery and call for Bpontancons voluntary social 
service, Wc have in India large crowds gathering at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tender care and j^uiclancc of our educated men. Thousands of people 
among the poorer classes die every year for want of proper medical aid in their 
ailments. A very large part of our charity is even wasted on active able-bodied 
men, while iho needy and the deserving arc left to starve. Much can be done if 
chanty were directed into proper channels, and individuals m need are helped not 
directly by donors but Ihiough deserving institutions and organizations, which 
can undert-tike the unpleasant but necessary task of scrutinizing the claimants before 
giving them relief. Those are only some ol the channels or activity into which 
your energies can flow. With your active mind and body, with your intellectual 
power and youthful strength, you can undoubtedly render a real and abiding 
patriotic service, without in the least interfering with your ordinary occupations. 
It would bo nothing short of a moral kagedy if you go through your life caniing 
your livelihood but without any vital consciousness of the moral claims which man 
has upon man. If you have a will, it will not be di0icult for you to find a way. 
But our efforts will produce their maximum results only if they arc co-ordinated. 
To secure this, organizations of educated young men and women should be formed 
for allotting duties to separate groups of workers, so that such division of labour 
may produce the maximum of benefit. Civilization, popularly so called, is the 
miracle of planned labour and co-ordinated effort. 

Of course, such service should be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 

E lanc, quite diffareni from mercenary serviee for which remuneration is paid. X 
ope and trust that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 
gold, though of course the betterment of your pecuniary prospects is a natural and 
commendable desire. Our young graduates will bo rendering a great disservice to 
their genius as well as to the cause of education if their future lives are devoted to 
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nothing but perfloinil promotion nnd ]>cc*uniiiry jirl vantages to t^hcmRelvcs, Social 
Bervioo can never be meafiared l)y material gam It conlois a great spiritual benefit 
on him who renders it and gives matoiial liciielit to those who arc helped* Life is 
more than a mero nuisuit ot brcatl and butter ; the satisfaction tor having been of 
some use, over and above the oidinary routine work in which one is emjdoyed, la 
the salt of our livi'S* Let ns make it a point to do as much honorary edu(‘.atioual and 
social work as lies in our power, side by side with the duties oi our oidinary occupations* 

Wo have to take a broader and far-BightecI view ; the vital prolilema of life iu 
Ibis country call for a national solution in which individual gains ami losses alone 
do not signify miK'h* The great problem of Indian poverty, for instance, cannot be 
Bolvetl by adding a few more wealthy people to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to cncoiuage wasteful habits and im-oeonomic living while the available 
flources ot income are neglected, have to be removed. Accumulation of wealth very 
often means only a cdiange of hands. Frccpiently a man grows rich by 
mcicly transfeiring wealth from other hands inlo his own* Accumulation 
of individual capital, not seldom, entails a transfer of money from the many to the 
few. On the other hand, there are productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. You will add very greatly to the richness of our country if 
you can teach the peasant to produce two blades of corn where he produces one 
only, and this you may well be able to do side by side with the process of 
euiiching yoursoll by pioductive enter puses bcnefi(‘ial to your family and 
your country. Young graduates I You have learnt a number of subjects at this 
University and you owe U Lo your alma mater not to fad to turn all this knowledge 
to practical use in your future careers. Lot not all Uie lime aiul eneigy that you 
have spent in acquiiing knuwlcclgc go waste, let not all your Icaiuing be lost to 
you and foigottcn alter you have passed out of this IJiuveisity. Turn these into 
practical use, so as to serve the educational, social and economic needs ol your countiy. 

You are eiiiciing into a new world, my young friends, which is vastly diirer- 
cni from that in which you started your education, Life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the stiugglo for oxislenco much more stern and arduous now 
than it was a generation ago. No doubt theic arc many more openings and a 
vaster range of opportunities today than there were ever before, but the number of 
ciualified men in the field has also increased enormously, so that unemployment 
contuHies to bo as acute as before, The supply of nducated and qualified perflorm 
exceeds the demand by fat* Ihe test of ability in all avenues is therefore stiirer aud 
more difficalt. Nevertheless, these facts should not dishearten you bc<‘.au8e tlierc will 
always be a place for persona possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and 1 can assure 
you that these valuable aud great qualities arc more in demand iodajy than tluy \yero 
in the days when services were secured by inllucntial rccommeiidationB and high- 
class references. 

Academic distinctions will no doubt go a long way towards obtaining for you 
suitable employments in the various walks of life. They arc ready passijorts for 
men who have had diHtingujHhcil university carcors. But let nut ihoso who have 
not l)ccn able to secure a (Irst-claHS at their examinations in the least lose heart. 
Examination, it is often said, is no test of merit, it is (‘ortainly not the exclusive 
test. The vast maiority of incii who in their future (‘aroers have risen to high 
positions wore not nccossaTily men with (lisLiugnished iiniversity records. The 
reason is obvious* 1'hc modern system of examination, althougli ]»erhaps the best 
in the circumstances, is unfortunately more a test of Tuomory than intelligence, 
and so long as the motliod is not changed and aecess to books allowed, it must 
ever remain so* As a conHoqucrice, studfinls possessing more tenacious memoricB, who 
can cram up their subjects well, succeed in doing bettor than some who may bo really 
superior to them in intolligcncc. But after the initial advantugo gained by the brilliant 
suecesB at the examinations, this suporiotity wears ^ oil’, and ns years pass on, the 
man with greater intelligence, tact and ability is easily aide to surjiass his 
more diatinguisbed competitors, llie mere fact that some of you have ohiiunctl a 
third-class in your examinations should not dishearten you as Dxat is no obslado 
to your being eflicioat professionals or successful businofis-mcn. By your merit and 
hard work you can eertaxnly live and prosper in the world* Honesty, chnraijtcr and 
determination will win for you high places for which you can confidently aspire* 
Talents and qualities like these will win for you desired success. H you \)OflscBs 
the necessary porsovomico as well as finimoss, a steady aud progressive career licH 
ahead of you* Nfo matter iu whatever sphere of life you may be juaced, your Univer- 
sity expeoU of you to behave houourabfy, eo that it may justly feel proud of you# 



The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the test of the address delivered by H, H. Nawab Hamid- 
ullah Khan Bahadur, Itiilei oi Bhopal at the animal Convocation oi the Muslim 
University held at Aligarh on the 16th. December 1939 

I thank you for your kindness m inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
Address at the Aligarh Univeisity this year, I consider it a great piivilege to be 
included m the list of those eminent scholais, educationists, and ad min is tie'll ors 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in pievious years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has affoidcd me an oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact with the picsent generation of students at my old 
alma mater, and recalling the pleasant memoucs of my own stiidoiit life. 

The Muslim Univeisity has giown immensely in size and im]ioitaiico since the 
evolution of the M. A. O. College into a self-sufficient and self-governing centre 
of learning. There has been a gicat increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proiioitionate extension to its buildings to provide accoiniuodatioii for the instruc- 
tion of this larger poymlation. It has also started the teaching of many new subje- 
cts, and provided a larger choice of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
Bubjects in many now combinations. This is an achievement of which all the 
well- wishers oi the Univeisity shonld be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr- 
ess and expansion of the Univeisity we must not oveilook the imi^ortance of lUCHcr- 
ving the old atmosphere and tiaditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this seat of learning has lieen its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all baniers of biith, class or fortune, making it possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub sbouldeis with one another as members of a fraternity, uni- 
ted by the freemasonry of true comradeship and the imrsuit of common ideals. The 
development of this esprit de coips in the University is, I believe, mainly due to 
the great stress laid, since the time of its toundci, on the active pai ticipation of 
the boys in out-door games and spoits as an integtal part of univeisity life. Theso 
sporting activities have not only kept the students physically Hi and menially 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised comliinatiou. 
It has also taught them the value of fau-play, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control iii victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable value m every sphere of life. The remarks that “the Battle ot 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton” may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative influence of sports on the chaiacter and personality of man. 

Now, as I enjoy the privilege of being an alumnus of this Univorsiiy, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourselves, I shall take the liberty of telling you quite 
jfrcely what I think and feel about the present condition of University sports. J 
would not have been so outsiioken in my remarks if T had been an outsider, and 
J am confident that, even if you do not agree with me, my plain speaking will not 
be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against the Punjab 
University, on which I congratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
Borao disappointment, and even regret to me, to notice a lack of interest in an 
apiireciable degree both on the part of the stafi’ and the students in the physical 
development and training of the body. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligarh was the nursery of S])0rtBmen and athletes, and its cricket and hockey 
teams represented the highest standaid of sportsmanship, and supplied players for 
international sides. The contrast between the past achievements of tlio university 
in this lino and the absence of sporting talent representing international standards 
in the present generation of students is bound to bo depressing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of the university would, I hope, bo able to do something 
for raising the standard of its sporting life. 

I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps which was 
inspected by me this morning, I was very much impressetl by their splendid turn- 
out and their martial bearing and congratulate all who may have taken interest in 
this corps on their success. The advantages of proliminai’y military training at the 
University are great and many, as it is a very powerful factor in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the students, and developing their power of discipli- 
ned organisation. This training can also bo of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Its acquirement is particularly necessary iu 
these oiays when the political equilibrium of the world is so unstable, and the man- 
hood of India may, at any moment, be called upon to undertake national defence. 
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The UniveTsity authorities ■woulil, thcicforcT T hope, afiroe with lue that it would 
be of immense benefit to the University to i>opulansc the IT. T. C., and 
raise its i)osUi()n to the level of its vrototyprs at Oxford and ( -amlnid^ie. 

Besides the j^reat onrouTajiemeut ftiveii to^ sportiin;^ activities at Alii;aih there 
has been another "distim^tixe teature ol our residential life which also dates baolc to 
the time of the l’ar-si;;hted founder of the old M. A. O. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Alijraih the same joint family rtdations between 
teachers and pu])ilB as existed in the makl.abs and madiassahs of his tune. As a 
result of this personal contact between the members of the staff and the sLutlcnts, on 
the playing’ fields, as well ns in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatheiings, 
the professors became the guides, ^ihilosophcrs and triends oE^ the boys, furnished 
living cxamides of good manners and proper etuiuettc. and (piickencd their interest 
in their proscribed studies by supplementing them with inlercsting and valuable 
iufoimation which widened their mental horizon and gave a cultuial backgTound 
to all their activities in life. It is for these rcasonn that the imiuTss of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of clliciency and ^ good^ breeding m a 
young man, and we must take the greatest care that ^ these distinctive fcatui'cs of 
our University life are not only retained, hut progressively imj»rovcd upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeed it this groat institution degenerates into a factory for the 
mass production of standardised gra<luatefi, and its lesidential hostels sink to the 
level of oidmaiy commercial establishments for the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have described are, so to say, the 
siuowB of war hir the battle of life *, but the most imiioiiant of them aic the habit 
of discipline and the power of oigaiiisation. They aic much more necesHniy today 
than ever before, as we arc living in an age of cooperative cflbrt, and cannot^ get 
the best out of life if wo plough our lonely furrow, and do not work collectively 
for the attainment of a common end. This combined action uqiiiicH j-ieat organi- 
zing capacity, both in the conception and execution of all oooi»erativc sihemos, as 
it is no easy task to hannoruse the natural (liHerenccs of a largo body of people, 
and make the whole group woik as one man. The hiu‘cokh ol a cooperative under- 
taking is also dependent cm the maintenance ol discipline among all the workers. 
Tile persons who are set in authority over others should bo a)>lc to exorcise proper 
control ; and their subordinates should be wdling to carry out without demur the 
inatruclions which they receive, dliis discipline is included in organisation, as it 
represents a combination ol lair-play and self-control, and the doyelopincnt of tlieso 
qualities is only a part of the organisation of inentul powers. Bcsulcs this, if the 
personnel of a cooperative undeitaking is judiciously locruitcd, and the duties ami 
resiionsibilities ol all the workers are carefully coordinated and organised cm a fiur 
and equitable basis, there will be little risk of any broach ol dihciplino or disregard 
of instructions by the woikcrs. , r i 

I shall now take sonic instances from diflerent departments oi human activity 
to show the jiaramount importance of oiganisution in corporate hie. 

The material prosperity of M^isfern Europe and America is duo to the growth 
of their industrial entcipiisc, and the see, ret of tins expansion is their highly . dovc- 
lopctl power of industnnl organisutitm. Wo aie idso trying to dev(‘Iop our indus- 
tries in order to umko Iiiilm sclf-ctmtaine<l and iiiilei>endcnt ot fortugn manufactures, 
as this is cousiilercd to ho the most ellieaciouH remedy for our economic, ills, an 
insurance against un-employment in our rising gunendum, and a safeguard against 
the pxobalilo dedino in the avorago iaeomc of each individual (‘ausetl by a ruiud 
incroaso in India's population. We have many natural iicii ant ages m our favour, 
but wo still lack the highly speisialised training required for organising industrial 
concorus on a large scale. Wc are also lai'king in onterpnse and a schhc ot 
discipline, bosides being deficient in organising power. Jr, tneicforc, wc want to 
develop our induHtrics in asystonuitic way, and take onr rightful place among the 
nations of the world, wo must acquire a thorough nmelory over the tcchimiuo of 
industrial organisation. 

Organisation is also the key to success in any dcmocraiic system of government. 
No party government can function successfully if its organisation is loose. It i» 
only a wefi-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
support and the loyalty of the mass of the people, and forming a ministry in which 
the right man is put in tJic place, and the work of administration is p carefully 
distributed that the whole government functions smoothly like a wdl-piled nmcliiue. 
Another instaneo of the value of orgemisatiou is to be found m the puri>oso fur 
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wliioh a UnivcrRity imi)aita instruf*tioa to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instriK^Uoii is the organisation ot a student’s mental resources, or, in other 
words, the cooidinutcd development of his poweis of thinking, feeling, and willing, 
which aio tlio thiee great tunctions of the concious mind. Theie is, doubtless, 
some diilctcnce of opinion about the immediate purpose which a University should 
seive, but there is no diveigcnce ol views about the ultimate aim. 

Thcie IS a school ot thought which looks upon Univeisity education as a 
business pioposition, and judges the value oi its teaching by the coinmeicial stan- 
daid of pecnniaiy iirotit and loas. Accoiding to this school the expenses incuried 
in giving Univcisily education to a boy can be justified only if it gives him an 
aptitude foi indcstiial oi commercial production. My own licliot is that a Uiiiver- 
bily is not a Icclinological institute lor the tiaimng of young men m arts and 
cratls, OL making them specialists in such technical subjects as may be ot immo- 
dial,c use to thorn in commcicial, induslual, or piutessional life. The function ol a 
Univeisity, in my opinion, is only to juovide the student with gcncial learning, 
and to tiain his mind in the giasp ot gcueial luincijdcs, so that the tackling of 
any complicated piohlom which he may be called upon to solve may present to 
ium no olhoi dillicnlly than a now ai)plicutioii of those gcneial piinciples which he 
has assinuUtcd ni the com sc oi his University education. Accoidmg to this view 
a gicat advaniiuii^ ot such gcncial education is the building up of a student’s 
i*hara<U‘i, the onlargeincnt of his mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of Knowledge foi its own sake All the gicat univeisitics of the woild confirm the 
corici Inoss of this mow, and I also behove that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to logaul the eiiriung ol daily bread as the be-all and end-all of univeisity 
t,oin*hing. 'riu'se difhu'ences of opinion do nob, how’ovei, alter the basic fact tliat the 
mam obje^'tivo of University teaching is, and should be, the organisation of a 
student’s mental taeultics sons to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life. The moat pci feet example of orgimisaliou is to lie found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, in whic-h the heavenly bodies j)erform their allotted 
fuin‘Uons under the cosmic scheme separately, but wuih the intci-jday of forces so 
nicely adiiistcd that the result oi their combination is one haimonious whole. 
Imagine tlic conscKpiencos of the slightest disoigauisation in the forces which keep 
up the balance o£ the univoiso, and you will be able to judge what our society 
without organisation and discipline would be. 

’rho wondoiful mci'hanism of the human body, which is also a universe ia 
itscli, is another peifeci instance of orgaiiisdion m nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity ot design in a bewildering variety of parts. All these parts are 
separate, but also iuter-dopendent, and eo-ordinatcd in sni'h a way that they not 
only dis<*hargo the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the human organism which, in view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the image of God. , ... a , . 

I have dwelt at some length on the advantages of orgauisation in ordering 
the activities of our corporate life. But organisation is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or bad results accoiding to the nature of the end which 
it is inLcudcd to servo This is illustrated in the stupendous conflict which is now 
going on in Western Europe and on the maritime highways of its neighbouring 
seas. On one side is tho organised might of Britain and Franco, trying to safeguard 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free hhirope from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-power and other resources ot Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik Uiissia. which are making a desporato bid for the domination of the 
European continent by brute force, and crushing any weaker neighbour that thwarts 
their unbridled lust for power. It is, therefore, but natural that the Mussalmans of 
Jn(lia, like their co-religionists in the Near F^aat, extending from the glowing mina- 
rets of Istambul to tlie glistening domes of Delhi should rally to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the bnmanitariau ideal of defending the weak 
against tho strong, upholding the cause of justice and right and stabilising tho peace 
ami social order ot the world. 

In conclusion, T may bo permitted to say a few words about the participation 
of students in political life. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but I hope that they will leceive my observations in the spirit in which 

With”the^*advent of democracy in India our students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before* I think it is very desirable that they should 
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tttiulj' atul (liMcnss polUi^'al quoslionfi, so that tlioy may bo equipped, when they 
leave the nmvci'Kit.y, wiMi Lho necmiuy tiaiiun^ tor j)olitri(*al life. "Ihis Rtiidy and 
disc'iiKSKm In bound to ]uodu<‘C diilbLO.nt rcaftious on ditrerent mindB, audit is, thcie- 
loro, but, uaiuial (hat they should torm dilibicnt political views. Hut I am strong- 
ly o£ the oi union that, in stn<lcnt lit’o, this diHeioniie in political views should not 
assume a loim which may tend to subvert the discifdine oC the university, or dis- 
tuib the even tenor o£ its academic litc. The Univcisity is not a imlitical institu- 
tion, and thiu’c IS no justilioalum for making it the atena of ]iohUcal strife. The 
empluyinout, in the Uuivoihily of taotmal mcthols used by Ihe protagonists of paity 
warraie is a imgalion oL the vciy piinoiples on whi(‘h a University is foiuidccl, and 
nnlitatos against the true anus and ideals of student life. It also means an unncc- 
ossaiy waste of lime and energy, the cmbilteimcnt of social lolations, and a gicat 
loss of studies caused by this bicak in the continuity of university routine* 

Having had my say aliout matters of a didactic, iialurc, which I am afraid 
must have liiKcd your patience, 1 now, in the perlormance of my most pleasant 
duty which has hiought me here, offei my sinccio congratulatious to those members 
<>t my tuuUeuco who have icceivcd thoir degrees this morning. And here I should 
like to take tliis opportunity ot welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoice to see amongst those who received their degrees this morning. 1 
am told that it is the liisL 0 (‘casiou on which our giils have attended a convocation 
of the j\Inslim Uiuvcisity, and I am ])roiid of the lac.t that 1 should have the pri- 
vilege ol being the fust to addiess them. It is the beginning of a new era in the 
history of muslim education m the country. 1 welcome the departure from the 
antiquated custom of sogiegating the women ot India liom university life, and t 
hojio that It will not bo very long bctoie out giils will lake their jirojioi jdacc side 
by side with thoir brothcis m all the a«*.tiviUcs of modern muslim India. It is a 
momentous occasion ior those of you who arc now saying good-bye to your Uni- 
versity life, and leaving the safe and peaceful harbour of tliese quadi angles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of iiractical hie. A^oii will have no other comjiass to 
guide you m your course than your own pnlgmoiit, traiuc<l by the knon ledge and 
exjK'rlence that you have acquired heic, botli on the jdaying Helds and in class 
rooms, as a preparation for this voyage. You will be confronted with many dilH- 
cnlties and ol)sta»des in your way, but most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 
you meet tlicm with courage, sclf-rcllaiico and patience. You should not lose heart 
if success does not atteiul your elTorts, tor fiuluro h a great experience and a 
wonderful in(*nntive to further endeavour, and the consciousness of having 
tnocl to achieve something noble, Bomcthhig good, is also an achiovoment in 
itself* 

T am afraid that the next thing which I am going to toll you may appear to 
you a phiUlmlc, as it is to be fouml in most of the addresses delivered on the 
Oon vocation day. I>nt it <‘anuot be stressed too often, as it is a very valuable 
piet^c of advi(‘e, and I shall iiidiido it iii my address even at the risk of tiring your 
jiaticnco. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that yon 
nave learnt all that was knowable, and that anything which you do not. know xb 
nob vvoith knowing. You should act on the princi|)le of ‘idve and J^earid and keep 
your mm ojien to receive now ideas and imprcHstons from any and every source. 
There is no person, howcv r ignorant and Iiimible, wiio cannot teach you something 
new about his narticiilar line of work. Nor is there any objci‘t, however small aud 
inHigiarnnuit, wliudi cannot reveal to you Bumo new secret of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to observe. 

May I also ask you to bear in mind that you should not live for yourself 

alone, but try to improve the lot of your fellow-men, and that devoted ana honcHi 

servit^e to mankind shuuhl be the polo-star of your life. Ihit you should not luak 
thin Rorvieo a htcpjiing-Htonc to self-aggiandisement and persoiml gum. You should 
learn to obey, and try to servo uiul not to lead, as Imulorshi}) comes of itself to 

those who have bmrnt U) serve and obey, an<l have spent their Uvea in making 

sacrilicoH and enduring hardsliips for the gooil of other people. 

Uast.ly, 1 shall again jmjwcHs on you the vital importance of organisccl and 
dis<dplinod combination as the pre-roquisito of success in lifo. You must learn how 
to work with others in a spirit of mutual understanding and liolpfuIneBs, and merge 
your i>6inonal diircrcueea in a combined ofTorb for the attainment of the common 
goal. May God vouchsafe to you His giuclance to diretjt your footsteps 
through life* aud crown all your undertakings with ihe fullest measuxo of 
success. 



The Osmania University Convocation 

The followin^^ is iho text oC the addicss delivered by Deivan Bahadur S* E, 
Tlimjavadhan, Vu'C-Ohancellor, Univeisity of Madras at the animal Convocation 
oE the Osmania Uiiivcisity held at Hydeiabad in 1039 ; — 

T am dcoidy grateful to ITis Exalted Highness, the Patron of the Oamania 
University, for the honour he has done me in askiug: me to deliver the Oonvocatioa 
adilress to the new graduates ot the University. lUis my great privilege to convey 
on this occasion tUe'coidial greetings ot the Madras University to the disUngiiishcd 
ChaiK'ellor, the Vicc-Ohancollor and authorities of the Osmania Univeisity. 
Hydeiabad is nuiqiic in the fndd ot higlici oducalion, in that lu addition to its own 
Uiuvcisity, which has now been in existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
the continuance ot the aiilliatioii ot the (loiinslung Nizam College to the Unuorsity 
of ]\Iadias This is evidoiu'C ot the goncious desire on the part ot His Exalted 
Ilighness’s (h)V(nunient to ciifioLirugo, dining this transitional peiiud, both types 
ot education, to meet the varied lerii moments of the youth of the Dominions. 


The Chancellor of your Uni\eiRity iiroposed a bold expeiiment in higher 
cdiuaiiioii when he rec'onimoiuleil lo His Exalted ^ Highness the csstablishmcnt of 
a lfniv<nsily in which the medium of instin<*tion should be Urdu, while English 
was lo be icl.aiuod as a (‘.ompnlsory sub]ect of study. The purpose of this great 
loundation lo quote the notable words of the firman issued by llis Exalted 
JliglincbS IS that lu it “the knowledge and culture ot ancient and modem times 
may be blended so harnioniously as to remove the dcfec.ts cieatcd by the present 
syblem of education and full advantage may bo taken ot all that is best in the 
ancient and mo<lcrn systems of idiysical, intellectual and siaritual oultiire. In 
iwldiiion to its ])rimary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral 
training of stiuh'uts and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. 
Tlic fundumorital piiiiciplo in the woikiug of the Univoisiiy should be that Urdu 
should form tlio mcctium of lughoi ndiicaliou, but that a knowledge ot English 
ns a language shoidd at the same time bo dceiuecl compulsory for all students. 
Tliosu w’orils bring out, in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness tliat Uio 
fut.urc progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not otdy liy the piescrvation and develoimicnt of her indigenous culture but 
iiy tlie bloudaig with it of the sciciie.e ami learning ot the West. 


rt is needless for me to dwell on the great advantages of employing the 
major languages of the country as the media of instruction in higher education. 
They would help to make knowledge real to the student, would bridge the gulf 
bet, ween the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
would give a great impetus to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the diffusion of knowledge and culture. Untortimately what has been so 
Buccossfiilly atlemptcil in Uic Btato of Hyderabad is not easy 0 / achievement m 
other parts of fniUa. There arc almost insupciable difliculUcs in the way of 
repla(‘ing English immediately by the languages of the country* We have to 
reraembor that the language of public administration in many parts of the country 
is still largely English, that there aro in certain cases several major languages 
spoken iu the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve ns vclucles of modern thought. However, University authorities 
are giving tlicir cm nest attention to this question and arc making^ every eflort to 
eueoarage the development of Indian languages* You will^ bo mtercsted to learn 
that the Universities Conference, wliich met iu Bombay early in March this yeari 
discussed this iiroblem and jiassed the following resolution 

‘‘That in the opinion of this Oonfcroucc the medium of instruction at drBfercnt 
stages of education up to and incduding the Degree course should, as far as 
circumstances permit, bo the mother-tongue of the students. 

“But in view of the present condition in India, the medium of mstxuotion 
in the High Schools should ordinarily bo the mother-tongue of the .pupu, but 
whore owing to the existence of pupils with dilferent mother-tongues ui same 
school or for other Bi>ecial reasons it is not possible to do so, the meoium of 
instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. 

“That with a view to attaining this end, the Universities of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature 

‘‘That English Hhould be a compulsory suhicot of study in the High bchool couises. 


63 
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“Tliat moflern Indian Lan'^ua^ns and Eastern Clasflieal Ijan.a:ua;;es slioiild be 
recopjniBod as oi)tional subjects tor slii(ly in the lLu;b School and IntouncdialG and 
3h A» courses, and they should, as lur as possible, bo Liuie,ht throuf;h tho incdiuna 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian lau^uai;c of an allied natuie. 

“That motlorn Indian languages may be reeoi,nised giadualiy and as lar as 
possible altoLuatively with English as media of instruction for tho Inloimcdiato 
and Degiee courses oKcephng for English, and if necessary, for Beiciicc su))iQ<ds 

“That instruction and work m all research institutions sliould be through tho 
mciUiim of English exc^ept la smdi places where it is already being done thiough 
any of the Modem Indian languages for special reasons.” 

I consider that this resolution marks an im])orLaiit advance in educational 
thought in India. I have no doubt that the lead given liy Uydeialiad will bo 
followed by other Universities when conditions arc favourable. 

One of the most commendable featuios of recent educational leform in India 
has been tlic recognition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowledge should bo the lughcbt goal of their cUbrt. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance and value of research both in the sphere of liuinanistK! 
studios ami in pure sc.ienco. It advances our knowledge of the woild of nature 
and of man, and vitalises the studies winch give us that knowledge. J am glad 
that research is encouraged in this Univoisity by insistence on the submission of 
theses for the highei Dogices, Though the establishment of Degiccs to reward 
research is ot importance, the fiist tlung needed foi the piomotion of research is 
the oiganisation of piopcr training foi icscanh students. It is a matter of 
common experience that teiuhing which consists mciely in the hamhiig on of 
text-book inl’orniatiou to students loses vitality and intiucst. It js tlierefoie 
jie'H'SSary not only that the teachers of tlic Univcisity should conduct resoaich on 
th(‘ir own lines, but that there should be oigamsed training ot students in the 
mcUuKls oi resoaich, This moans that theie should ho adcipialo provision for 
Liliraries and Laboratory aiuipmcnt for sysf-cmatic post-graduate work, and leisure 
for teachers so that they may have time to investigate ami make addilious to 
knowledge. Lt is in this way alouo tlmt the Umvorsities can fuHil their high 
tiinetion of mlvancing knowhHlgo and kindle among their students an enthusiasm 
for tho disinterested pursuit of truth. 

The Bureau of Translation of the University is doing mamiificcnt work by 
translating books from English and other languages covering the whole range 
of University studies. It is thereby making a valuable eoutribuUoii to tho 
enrichment ot Urdu htoraturo and the wider difTusion of modern knowledge ami 
culture. Apart from the work of the Buieau, it w’ould bo an ext*elloiJt thing if the 
University could establish a Ccntial Kesearch Institute winch w'ould deal 
Bcicntirically with tho liteiaturo and history of tho past, llydoialiud possesses 
both Btute and private libraiies containing priceless collections of larc manusc.iipts 
and books in Arabic ami Persian. The University would be rum luring a great 
service to Oriental loariung by undertaking tho task ot collec.ting ami (*iUiuig such 
of those manuhcripts as have groat hisloru'ul and literaiy value, Good work, ! 
know, IS being done in regard to Arabic manuscripts, but there sotans to ho 
scope for n great extension of reseandi aiUavity m the whole field of Arabic and 
Persian records. 

U is gratifying to find that in this great and progressive Slate, duo attention 
has bison paid to the jirovision for tochnicial education, Tho uuportaneo of technical 
and vocational education for the industrial devoloi>inout of tho Dominions has 
boon realised ami a programme of expansion has been planned. One learns that 
tho programme iiududcs the CHtablishment of post-i>riniary industrial schools 

and vocational liigh schools and the cxjiansion of tJio Osniania Tocluucal 

College into a Jhdytochhio lustitutc. It is also stated that proposals for the 

establishment of a School of Arts and Crafts and of an Inclnstrial Hiisearcb 
Laboratory are under tho (consideration of ills Exalted llighuoss’s Govern- 

ment. In view of all those developments, 1 have no doubt that in due 
course, tho Bystom of technical ediusation in the Btato will lie made complete Iw 
tho cstablishmenti of one or more branc.hcs of technology in tho University, whirm 
arc specially suited to tho needs and eonditious of tho 1 dominions. A great deal 
of emphasis has boon laid on rocent years on the need for tho introdiKstlon of 
tochimlogieal studies in otir UuiversUios. In view, however, of the general Ia<(k of 
industrial entorpriso in the country and tho great cost involved in providing the 
equipment necessary for technological training, several of our Universities have 
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refrained from undertaking such studies. Hyderabad, howevsr, seems to possess 
all the facilities necessary for the establishment of a Faculty of Technology 
in the Univeisity. The Dominions have immense natural resources to be developed, 
and thanks to the financial genius of the Chancellor of the University, the State 
has ample icvenue available for beneficial piojects. I hope that it -will be 
possible at^ no distant dale to make provision in the University for technological 
studies specially suited to the requirements of the State. May I be pcimitted, 
in this cuimc(‘tion, to make an appeal to the nobles and wealthy citizens of 
Hyderabad to assist the University with generous endowments ? 3'he University 
exists to render service of the highest value to the State and it should be a 
matter of patriotic j)iide on the pait of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
in education to aid the work of the Uuniversity by liberal benefactions. Such 
financial sai^port from private individuals is a legular souicc of income lor most 
Universities m Western countiies. I tiust the wealthy citizens of Hydciabad will 
sot an exam])le to the lest of India of private munificence towards the encourage- 
ment of University education in the Stale. 

Provision has been made in this University for the residence in hostels of 
over 4(J0 sLiidcnts of all communities. The social and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and discipline which would fit 
them lor (‘itizenship and enable them to fulfil woxthily their icsponsibihtics to 
society. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the Univexsity, but in the 
daily contact of then minds in hostels and m debating clubs and in thou* asso- 
ciation lor games and athletic excicisca a training, largely their self tiaining, which 
Hticngthens and develops their character, and inculcates a spiiit of give and take 
which is the bond of society. Students have to realise that discipline is not opposed 
to freedom but is complementary to it ; that the final aim of all discipline is the 
development of self-control and that without such self-control and thoughtful self- 
direction, freedom would degenerate into licence. It is to be regretted that there is 
abroad a spirit of restlessness and dis^metnde, of rash and unthinking oiqiositiou 
to authority among young men in India today. I shall not go into the reasons for 
the prevalence ol such a spirit j but I would fain hope that it is only a passing 
phase. ''Though the task of the UnivcisiUes is, in legard to the tiaining of 
character, made doubly dillicuU by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty m this respect. They have to devise every possible means of training the 
rising goneralion by intellectual and moral discipline for the gieat social and 
political responsibilities which await Hhcm. I would at the same time appeal to 
the students to realise that disciplino is more than obedience to a sot of rules. It 
is a way of life. It is the result ol a slow })roccsB of self -training which enables a 
man to become an integrated personality able and willing to co-operate with others for 
the common good. The greatest need of our country today, as every one has 
regretfully to admit, is the promotion of haimony and good-will between the great 
Hindu and Muslim communities. May 1 say that the students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 
this direction by tlicir example and influence. They live a common life here under 
ideal conditions. As students they are free fiom the controversies and acerbities of 
public life, They have come together for the pursuit of knowledge and learning, 

which have no communal or national barriers. They have in addition the advice 

and guidance of their teachers and wardens. If in these chcumstances they do not 
acquire that sense of a larger fellowship which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, learn tolerance and consideration for others and cultivate friendliness 
and good-will towards one another, then I am afraid that their training and 
education have not borne fruit. The chief charaol eristic of a really civilised society 
is the Bijontanoous and willing co-operation of its members in all that concerns 
the well-being of the community, for such co-operation implies self-disciplino, 
a sensitiveness to the feelings and needs of others and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
indci>6ndence in the country, we find around us strong sec-tarian and religious 

animosities and unbridgeable social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Is there any hope of a change for the better ? I think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth ot our country. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to bark back to the past that has been 
a fruitful source or antagonism and jealousy. While we should be grateful for out 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it should be now our business to press forward and seek new ways 
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of living and ac'.ting togollier, consiBicnt with cliangod (‘OiuIiUonSj Ro that a stiongor 
and a moic niuLcd and prowpci oua India might aviso an a result of our conimoii 
endcavouia. All iiitolciaiu'c, cx<‘lusivcnef4a and haired aie utterly detuincivtal to 
social and national soluliuity and progress. 'Jlioie is lieic a groat woik of reconob 
liiition for cvciyone to do, whatever his ]>ositioa in lile may be. And we took 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its ulealisin, its keen Bourio 
of enlightened citizcnslup and lU bicatUh of outlook to iindortake this vital iasik of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections of the community. 

Towards the Imilding up of this new India, Jlydcudiad as an influential 
centre ol Muslim cultiu'e has a most cllccjtive contiibutum to iauk(‘. As a great 
and enlightened Muslim State, she is i)cculiarly wcll-litted to play a great i^urt in 
the larger life of the coiintiy and to assist in promoting the unity and ])iogiosH oi 
the nation. Of all Eastcin civihsations, Islam has been lusiorically the most closely in 
touch with Europe, It has shared with Europe the heritage ol classical aiitKinity. 
On the other hand for more than twchc long centuries Islam has been in contact 
with Hinduism in India, uirccUiig the thought and Utc of the i)eoplc and in its 
own turn mllucuced liy its environment. Its great doctrine ot duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human htc and its mysticism has dc\ eloped a lofty (*oncc])- 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of its greatest modern leaders have pointed out and 
as is exem])Uric(l iii the life of the Itulcr oi the Htate, a religion of peai'C, toleration 
and brotherhood. We look hopefully to the Stale of Jlydorabad, therefore, to play 
an cileetivG part m reconciling the inteiests of Hindu and Muslim in India aim 
in promoting the unity and pr'aceful progicss of the couniiy. 

({radiiatcs of the year, let me oiler you my hciiity congratuhU^ions on the 
fluccesB you have achieved and wish each oius ol you a <‘are(u ui guuit nseJ illness 
to yourself and to your country. You will, 1 hope, by le^l^on oi the tiaining and 
culture you have received at the University, bung to Ih'jh on the sulutnin ol th<j 
diilicnlt problems which will face you a wide outlook and a halancciL miiul. Do 
not be carried away by more catcluvords, but ioxcrcdso >our ludopendcnt judgment 
and discriminate between what is lalsc and what is true. WJu'n apix'uls arc made 
to your patriotism, you will bo able to judge for yourH(‘l\cs whether the scntuiumt 
appealed to is of a worthy or an unworthy kind. ^ ratriotiMn is a groat and noble 
virtue, but it is an emotion which is capable of being exploitixl for unwurtliy ends 
and fiordid punioBcs. You will have to sec to it Umt you intorpiet your palnotism 
worthily and direct it along fruitful clianncjls of service to your country, 

I am glad that, lhanka lo the wise aiul piogrcHsho admiiustrathm of the 
Btaic, the problem of luiemploynHint is not so seiious in the DoniinioiiB as in 
other parts of India. Btill, I would say to y<»u that sucia^ss in hie (h'pends to a 
large extent on yourselves. I’c alert, rcHourceful and Hclt-ichant and do the woik 
that comes to your hand oonBiuciitiously and llioiougldy, U you tuc kc<‘n ami 
purposeful and adventuroiiH you aic hound to win throupji. I'emcin))cr that tlicro 
IB \aHt S(JOi)C for the xiatriotic encrgic.s of iducateil Juuiri men and women in the 
ppread of knowledge among those who Uvo round alxmt \ou. Eil neat ion is a field 
of service of vital ini]<oUance for making Imlia lit for a demoeratie, Hjslein ol 
Government, Coustitutionul self-Uovcrnmont cannot )K*e(jmc a reality until there 
grows up a woH-infonncd public opinion among the inashcn. Let Mm spiciul of 
knowledge in the villages be an (hject of constiuil solicitude to you. ^'ou liave an 
advantage over the graduates of other lIniv<Tsities in that jour education has been 
in a language which the common man i-aii umlcrstund, and you me specially 
fitted to carry tho light of knowledge, to those who sit in daiknr'ss. V(m Imvo 
received an expensive education in this Uniicrsity not for your iicisona! bcncni 
hut Mint through you tlic large numliers of those whom liighcr eiluctition cannot 
roach may bo benefited and uplifted.. 

In view of tho magnitudes of tho work which lies before us, it lichovcH ns to 
think not so much of our rights m of our duties as luttzens, 'fJjc great task of 
ereating a united and prosi>erouB nation is one which should u)»pcal lo your hiidiiist 
patriotism and call fortli your licst cmsrgufs. You arc uwum tliat tho gnuitor part 
of Europe is plunged today in a ghasUy war in order to losist aggression and to 
preaorve freedom for both ludlviduala and nations. 

Value therefore tiio freedom that you ha\u as u pricclcsH possession an<i use it 
in the Borviccof the community. And above nil carry into life with yon Mu^ sjarit 
of tho Univoi’sity, which is a liome of Imning and knows no diMtinction ol cr(»cd or 
race or colour and which exists, to (luoio the words of au English pout, tiic Into 
JLaiceUea Abercrombie— to build cxultiugly 
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Eifth, and yet more high, 

9 he knowledgeable towers above base wars 
And sinful surges i caching np to lay 
]>ishonoiuing hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desiies to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stars 
And trade with his Eternity. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by U, Tin Tnt^ w. A,, i. c. s. 
the CliaiKjcllor, at the annual Convocation of the Rangoon University held at 
] tan goon on the 22nd. December 1930 ; — 

The most important event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Ainondment Act and one of the consequences of it is that we have no 
longer the privilege of having 11 is Excellency the Governor as the head of our 
institution while the Jloa’ble Education Minister, who was necessarily our Pro- 
Cliauccllor under the old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
successor. T wisli to take this op])ortunity of acknowledging on behalf ot the 
University the debt that \vc owe to His Excellency the Governor and the llon’blo 
Education Minister for the sympathetic mtciest which they have taken m the 
UiuverHiby as its Ohancellor and Pio-Chancellor, an interest which wo know they 
will maintain though they will no longer be biudened with the formal duties whicli 
fell upon tliein under the old Act. We have also lost by the changes the services 
of the Jlou’ble Hir Mya Bu as Vice-Chancellor. He is an eminent Burmun whom 
we all iCBpect and the Univoisity is indebted to him for wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vicc-Ohancellor duung two dilficult yeais of adniinistra- 
tioii, years in which he gave to the service of the University time which he could 
ill wiiarc. Wc have also lost by the recent changes the seivn^cs of many notable 
person H who wore monibeis of the University Cournul or of the Senate and who 
rciidered valualile services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration ol Mr. H. W. bmith, a member of the University Oouaeil 
and of the (ioveruing Body of the Teachers’ Tiaiiiing College. 

The (dinngcs have however brought now blood into the contiolliiig bodies 
of tlic University and I oirer a hearty welcomo to my colleagues Mr, Sydney X^oo- 
Nee, the new Pro-Cliancellor, and l>r. Mating Bet, tlie new Vice-Ohaiicollor. Mr. 
Loo-Neo is a highly respected political leader and fills an important place in the 
Dcgisluture of the country. He is a patriotic gentleman who can bo relied upon to 
serve the best interests of the University. I)r. Manng Bet requires no introduc- 
tion to us. He has alioady shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two previous 
terms of ollicc, combining the arduous duties of the Vice-Ohancelloiship with tlie 
full-time duties of tlie Munic.ipal OommiBsionerslup of Rangoon. He has now 
retired fi*om the service of Government but has with characlenstie public spirit 
come forward to sacxifi<^e his well-earned leisure to serve another term as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Let mo also welcome the newly elected or appointed 
Councillors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them ai'e persons who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, m the public 
services or in the held of education. Their participation in the counsels of, the 
University will bo of great advantage to it and their presence on the controlling 
bodies must still the old criticism that the University was ruri by ^an oligarchy. 

To my mmd, the best features of the amended University Act are the 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accorded to the Council as the supremo controlling body in the University 
Itself for both University and College aflairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, however correct in theory, of a University independent of popular 
control and even of Goveniment control, docs not satisfy the practical needs and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage of political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a largo measure of self-government to the 
people of the country and education is one of the subjects which have been trans- 
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ferred to popular control. It cannot he denied that there are many Burmanfl who 
feel that the constitution does not go far enough in what ifc gave ovoi to poi)uh\r 
government and the pieaoncc of a University viitually inilependont ot oontiol by 
those who may rightly claim to icpresent the Burmese pubhi*. was necessaiily a 
soince of irritation and gave rise to the suspicion that the University was intendod 
to be administered contrary to the tine interests of the country, Those of us who 
were privileged to participate in the Ctovenimcnt of the University under the old 
regime know that the suaincion was unfounded but it must [ think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the Uiiiveisity was tacdless in xelaiion 
to a Burmese T>ublic rapully growing conscious of its ine, leasing political power. 
These ciicumsianccs occasioned a long standing demand foi the re\ision ol the old 
University Act, a demand wJiich lu couiae of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom the now 7\ct has 
entrusted powers of contiul as individuals or as incmbeis of University and Onllcgc 
Bodies, to show that the University has nothing to hide from tlie public and that 
we are determined that the UiiiverBity shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese people. A IJniveisity is much more than a teaching insti- 
tution and it is my asiuiation as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
Univoisity will attain its true ])OBition aa the centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, patriotism, loi the people of this country. There will 
no doiibt come a tune not lai distant when we win unquahricd acccptiincc as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition or suspicion to control our 
own nffaiis and leave no room lor doubt that the ITiuvcisity can and will govern 
itself in the best mterests oi the counfciy and ol the Univcisity. 

I offer my hearty (tongratulalions to the worthy young graduatos on whom 
degrees have neon coniorred to^lay. J invite the attention of those of them who 
hi^o not yot entered upon their careers to the University Kmploymiait Boanl whujh 
was recently constituted on the general lines approved by the Univcisity Conned, 
On behalf of the tJnivcrslty, 1 desire to thank the triistces of tlui Rangoon 
University Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of (^omnuircc and the Cluiu^so 
Chamber of Commerce lor their gcneious contnbullons towaids the expenses of thfj 
Board and to the Companies un<l Heads of Dopartmenis who have pioinised llu'ir 
co-operation and support to the Employment Board. A degree from a uockI 
University is the purest of all (listinctions ns it is based on knowledge lUMpured by 
intelligence and hard woik and the fame and good repute of a University Iio 
largely in the hands of those who attor graduation cuter the varions professions and 
callings, as the general public will rightly iudge this Univ(‘i*sity by the btandard of 
knowledge and good bchanoiu’ >Yhich it linds in our gniduates. 1 e\hort you 
therefore to conduct yourselves siutalily unto the i)OSition to which, l>y the degnu's 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

Those of you who were brought wv on old Burmese leg(‘n(l ami folklore 
will bo familiar with the ancient Univeihity of TawUx or ^I’likkalbo,^ which huH 
given UB the Burmese word for a University, This Imivi^iHity /loiin.shed many 
cciiturioH before the first European Univeisily, that of }<iilorno in Italy, (*amc into 
fame in the ninth century A. 1>. mid the University of was opened 

in the twelfth century. When young princes, miblcnifMi and gtmllemcn graduated 
from this ancient l/iiivcisity of T’nxiln and w'cio aiiout to depart lor tluar 
homes, which were often many hmuliedB of miles away through rough roads and 
almost imponeiralilc jungle, it was the emsiom for eacJi graduate to receive Ironi 
his tutor a final and most nnportiuit Iohhoii to guiilo the luture of^ the departing 
scholar. You will remember that in the ease ot Munng Bank Kyaing, this iiiud 
admonition from his tutor eontiuned three exhorfationH, tlio obsorvam>e of which 
the youth to the throne of T’agaung. the most aneient of tlie, ol<l kingdoms (d 
Burma. On tlvis solemn oeeusion when the UniverHity tif l\uneoon impriulH 
the hallmark of its various degrees on its new grmlimles, I wish i hail tlj<^ ]»ower 
and knowledge to give to each of you a foniiula which eouid bring you kingdoniH 
and empires. Neveriheloss I will give all of you new graduntcs a gilt winch if you 
accept and keep inviolate may not bring you kingdomH and einpires but will bring 
you the respect ol others and happinese and gotid foitnue both in this life and in 
future lives. My gift is the gift of nila or morality which i elmrge you to k(*ep 
inviolate all your lives. True moraUty is not boundctl by Uic letter of any sets of 
precepts or mles but consists of a high staiularcl of thought, words and ae.tiou. 
Whatever profession or ealling you may choose, bo dutcrnunctl tlmt ImUi in 
private life and in tho exercise oi your calling you will not allow yuursclvoa 
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to he infliionecd by other than worthy motivefs. Morality is the invisible 

cloak \vhu*h will t;Liaid you against the darts of temptation in any £oim and 
by the piic'tico of inoiaUty you will assure yoiii happiness and welfare m this life 
and 111 the next. By the same moans you will be heliun^^ to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-j.^ovcinmcnt 3 as our litness to govern ourselves will be 
judged by the woild by the manner in which our piofcssions and public institutions 
aic run and there is no better t^iiarantce for the success oi any institution, bo it a 
lej^isiatiiro, a jiuliciury, a univerbity or a society, than puiity of motive and action 
on tlio pint ol its mcmbois. 

A Chancellor’s convocation address is dhected primarily to the new graduates 
but I am conscious both ol iny inadequacy and ot the fact that this addiess will 
roach a w'ldor audience l.han tlio holders ot new dcgiees. I am glad to see m this 
ball many young iicoplo wdio arc still sUidcnts oi the Univeisity and I shall venture 
to oflor them same woids ol advice which may be of use to them in these troubled 
and cvontlul days. Let me diwl lirst with the sulijcct of students and politics, lb 
is very often said that stiulcnls should avoid politics, but contrary to what you 
may have ("ipo('j,r(l, my advi(*,o to the students ol this Univeisity is that they 
should take an niteicst in ]»oliUcs. But 1 beg ot you to distinguish between party 
polilacs and national ])()liU{‘s. As meinbcis of a ITiiivorsity we should be above 
paity politics. Li‘t questions such as what paity should be in power, who should 
1)0 the iMinistors and whethei a particiilai adniinisLiativc or legal measure is justi- 
iied l)C discussed and decided by tlioso whom the voters of the country have returned 
to the Legislaturo or whom they have chosen as then political leaders. But the general 
wcllarc and political progress of Burma is the conceiri of every Burman and as educated 
and inUilligent young men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your inlluenc^c. 
In national politics as dislinct from party politics, every Barman has a duty and ho 
<‘atv have but a single aim and that is that Burma should attain her duo place as 
a fully sclf-govoriung nation in the sboitcst possible time. Your fiist businesB as 
students is to equip yourselves mentally and physically to play a worthy part in 
the iutiirc of Burma when you leave the University and enter your life caicers. 
Do not thcrcfoie let politics be a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
an ot>si 5 Ssion but thoio is cveiy reason why you should take the greatest interest 
in the progress and wedfarc of your country and of the great events which take 
pla(‘C m the oqlsidc world. 

T am well aware that from the very time that this University was founded, 
many ]»ast and present students of this University have laken a keen interest in 
the poiiti<*fl of Burma and that many of you arc ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country had a keen interest lu her welfare and political piogress are good 
qualiiioH ami patriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare ol Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with an ardciit. love ior their country. But nationalism has sometimes 
been tlcscribid as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it Bomeltmes injures the wieldor also. Nationalism is of course a great force m 
the moil(‘fu world, lioing the cement which hinds togethei an aggregate of indivi- 
duals into a common love and loyalty for the nation. It has been the making of 
many countries but on the other hand it has also caused international differences 
and conilicta. Thus nationalism has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force perverted into an extreme pride of race and aggiessiveness m Germany 
has caused the present war. 

It is necessary therefore for the people of Burma when forging their own 
weapon of nationalism to see that it is of light steel and of tho^ right shape. Let 
xis therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, our common 
language, our common history and our common heritage from the past. Let us 
put into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of determination 
to pull together and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But lot us omit from 
the comrioaiticm of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfairness towards 
other countries and other races. Let us make our nationalism a broad one com- 
prising not only the indigenous races who in spite of difforonfc nomenclatures and 
different languages are gcographiiially and eihnologically true Burmans but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of orign in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of onr country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic vhizQns of Burma. In the long run nothing 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping our nationalism on a broad 
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paUcrn and in Tcro<:;ntxin[i: the jast clnims of other rfiecH and conutuos while we 
fijLiiht tor tlic just of our own nation. Ihudo in our past lohtory and (‘oiili- 

(lonec 111 our future are the proper in^icdioulH of our nationalism, not four and 
haired of other peoples, and in our nationalism Ihcio shauld he a proixir loimKl 
lor onr duty to the Empire and to the woild. The icccnt fate of many bra\G hut 
small natioiiH in this world ot ^roat polituMil units and mii;lity armanmtits shows 
that our best rhance of attaiuini» politnuil truedom and retaining it lies in our 
romainiiu; within and puUm<^ our wci'Aht in the Empire but doim; all we can to 
hasten the day of full ficH-kovernmciit and domuuuri statin which as (hdined 
by the Statute oL Westminster contains all the essential attnliiitcs of polil.ical 
freedom. To the worhl at luri^^o we owe the duty of puttiiiL^ the full wGi:j,ht ol onr 
nationalism on the side of nioiul forces m the iicvcr-eiidimj; flight ay,ainst luuto 
foix'c and the lust for power* 

A nation is an am;i’Ci‘ate of individuals ceimmted tof2(‘(,hrr by a (mninion 
hifilory and tuulitions ami usually ]>y a common foim of mil t'.oveniment. Tlio 
first essential of a ^»‘OC)d nationalism is theicforo unity. In a sermon recoided in 
the Alah<ij)(imnhhiiu(i Sulla, Ihiddha short ly before Jhs death nameil the seven 
conditions of welfare ia'panhnyutja dhammu) for all inslitutions, ho they religions 
oohirs, nations, unhcisitics or Bociciios. The fust comlition in Ihs own words w'as 
tiuit the mmnbeis should “meet m concord, use in <‘t)inmid and cinry out ih(‘ir 
uiidorlakinps in concord.” The welfaie and piojiiess of your family, yonr cbii) 
or society, youi Oollej^u or lIni\eiHity and yonr conntiy (hpunids on the unity 
of Its members, Tlui nmty reqiuied is unity ol puiposo and action. It is seldom 
possible to obtain unity of views in any institution but wlnsi a ilccision vesis in 
a loader, it is neiTssury for the welfaio of the institution that once a dociidon is 
made by him, all tlie. nmiubors should follow It. Where the decision visis in the 
maiority of the irn'inbers* it is neceshary lor the pio^icss ot t)m imMitnrion tliat 
the minority Hhould sulxmliuato its views and unite in action with 

the majority. It is only if you privtisc unity m your dull or soiuidy and in 
your (dahses and hofoUds that you <‘aii extend unity to your tlollc^e mid llusico 
to your llnivovsity* It is only by the practice of unity in all the lessiw iuHtitiitions 
in ti country that the citoions can hope lor unity in the country ami a united 
country is a stronij; country, llemembor also that unity in its turn depends on 
dis<dpHne, whudi is the only means by which a leader can leml and etleetivo 
action made jmssihlc in any agi;iei?ation of individuals. Disciplmc is lar{.',(‘ly the 
product of habit and training and I hope therefore that in yonr daily Ufo in the 
Colleges, both in the (dassroom and in the playing held, you will reaJi/.e (iic 
value ami importance of diseiplino and exert your inllnenco on tlio side of 
discifdirm, remom tiering that this (|niility makes the diltoronec Iiotween a team 
and a eollectioii rit players ami between a well-trained battalion ami nn armed 
mob, In the training and disci] dme provided by Uiis Univorsity and its Collegi^s 
you will find tlio moans by which you will bo atdo to eqni)) yourselves to ho 
discii>lmed. uniied and patriotic citizeiiB of the groat and self-governing lJurma 
that is to lie. Alakn the best use of your time here and tie tliue nrcmircd for the 
great oi>portunities which are already open to IJurnuuiH ami tor the wider 
opporfunitiofl in the Dominion Htatiia that is to come* be proud of our eonntrj^s 
great past and ho coniidcnt of hoi* future which lies so largely in the hands ol 
tho <'oniing generations of educated young Burmans I do not think the Dominion 
tiAtiiturt can l)c far oT, but remember that political freedom such as that docs 
not come to couutnes as a gift* Wo must earn it by iliscijdmc, uiuly and a 
determination to prove onrsolvcs tit to govern onr own country by the Ididicst 
modern Btandurds of government* Bunua will require perhons tnuned in this 
University to be her ^Statesmen, her Ambassadors, hei (jcuevals, her Drimo 
Ministers and her tSovernors. ft is the. niHult of evil Karma to be born in a 
fliibject Htiato and to bo able to do noUiiiig for her, but it is the n^ult <»f good 
Karma to ha horn in a subject cfuintry in older to be alile to play a noble part 
in her progress to full Bclf-government. I have no doubt that there are many 
among the present HtudeidB of this Uiuversdy who arc destimul to ha great national 
loaders, great staksmen and great mlmiiiistrators, or to win renown in tho liehl 
o! lU'iencc, art or likrufciuu t)tir future lies in our own hamls. As llriUiin rose 
in the eouree of the eenturies tliat have pussiul to a grentmiss whieli Imperial 
Homo could not have <jon<*mvcil, m it may be that our own country tn the <}ourHe 
of the eonturios that arc to como will rii»c tu a greatness and umiucnco not conceived 
of by Britain to-day* 



The Punjab University Convocation 

The following in the text of the addiess deliveiccl by Dj\ T, E, Gregory, d. kc., 
tbeonj, li,L'ouoniic Adviacr to the Government of India, at the annual Oonvocatiou 
Oi the i unjal) Univcibity held at Lahoic on the 21sl. Ooeember 1039 : — 

I foul very deeply the responsibility winch you have placed upon me. “Those 
arc ino^ Jjimob, wiotc that lopioseiitativc eighteenth century Englishman, Thomas 
lame. Ihcflcaro the times which tiy men’s souls” Whilst 1 am siicakiiig 
Jicre, whilst in every pnrt ofc this couiitiy, men and women can go almut their 
daily inisiiicfis, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dioam 
and study and nouiish their ambitions, the bodies oi men, no older, for the 
most puit, than you aic youisclves, stand as the living iaini)nrL })ctwcen all those 
Ideas lor which a univoiHity stands and the daik foes of dcbtiuclion. Make no 
nuHtako and let ns like men face the iacts. 'J'licie aio thousands of young 
iinivCLSity men in the aimed luicf‘S of Gicat IJrilaiii and of France. All that you 
have lived thiougli, they too liavo lived thiough—the comradeship (Uio most 
precious of gifts that a university can bestow), the (dash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first conta(‘t with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. All that you hoijo tor, they too have hojicd foi— the right to live, the right 
to distinction, hh'cry thing that a nruversity stands for : mutual tolerance, 
comiadoslii[>, ciilighUmrneufc, tlie development of personality, the chanr^cs of place 
and power, wore then inheritiuice, as they are yonis, I cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this Jiour of destiny, without asking you to near in mmd 
the sons and daughters of the Univorsitics of (heat Britain and of Franco, For 
they» and they practically alone in Eiuope now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, are the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly peril to-day. 

I have lived too much with young students, and know only too well how 
they cUsUkc being talked to venture to give you advice, or to piopound some 
solemn theme. Instead, if you will bear with mo, I would like to try and 
analyse those inlollectual forces which, in the tw'O pciiods of time which lie 
behind me, havo^ iniiuiiged upon the mind of a student of the Hocial fc>orvicGS. 
ilus is one man’s intellect.iial story: and I do not xuctend that it is in any way 
unique, nor tliat it leproflentb the only pattern which the events of 1010 to 10:19 
could have evolved. But 1 think ib reveals some problems and those problems, 
it any ordered civilisation survives the present conllict at all, you will have to 
fac-e, whether you will or not. 

'i’ho intellectual gods of the days of my youth wore if. G. 'Wells and G. 
T^ernard Hhaw, Fashions have changed and I au]»posc, if 1 were twenty or thirty 
years younger, I should revorso the oulor. JSovortheless, wdicu 1 entered the 
l.Km(lon tSchool of Economics lu 1010, that was the oidcr in whi(‘h T ranged thorn. 
Like many men of my generation, I had read much of Dickens, a little of 
Thackeray , as one^s French improvo<l, Homothing of Anatole France : “Penguin 
Island” and the “(Sods Are Athirst”— that pregnant premonition by a writer of 
genius of tlio unconscious worship of cruelty for its own sake which characterises 
our age— were, I think, the first two of his books that 1 icad. At the l.ondou 
Hchool itself, ^ tlie same slicam of thought was represented by Leonard Hobhouse, 
that most tragic of philosophers, since in him the hatred of sufTenng combinod 
with ononnous ieaining, both on the metaphysical and the sociological Mds, 
togetlicr wuth an intense interest in the api>hcation of philosoplvy to politics, 
to a view of life in which the harmonious interaction of all sociial forces constituted 
the integrating clement. “Democracy and Kca<dioa” was the first book of his that 
1 had read ; X remember it now more because of its passionate repudiation of the 
philosophical idealism of T, D. Green, as appln^ablc to an imperfect world than 
because of the local and temporary issues with which it dealt. One other book 
inlluenced us all greatly— it was Graham Wallas* “Human Nature in l*olities.” 
It was the piecursor, as 1 think wo can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of politics, and it is significant that it* was written 
by a man who had been one of the founders of the Fabian Hoeiety and whoso 
nrsi great literary success had been the life of Francis Place, the philosobical 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Badicals of that ago, and 
who, therefore, had he been alive, would have been the predestined opponent of 
irrationalism iu politics, the significance and importance of which Graham Walks 

C3 
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had miiwlod upon. One other infclhvlnal inniiciieo T mnst mention at Ihi,^ 
ijLag,o— T was inlluoiiecd ]>y a now larirely fortiotton, but, nowi tIndesR, I still Hunk, 
a i^rcat writer, \V. I rale White, ^'encially known as ]Maik ItuHnu'ioid -the 
cmbodimciifc of spino/UHtic Icarnmi;, of non-ronfoimist idcalinm, o£ radical i)olilrs, 
and— to uso an American ihin—ol rca«*lion to “Bina’.l-town” inidiUo-elnRS nariowncBs 
and nervouRness and lesiicctabiUty Freud, on tlio one hand, Siin-hm Lewis on tlic 
other, ma'i,ni(led in the post-War twenlieM all that (haham Wallas and lialo While 
hail said in the pre-War ora. I dare say that if I ha<l been a Cow ycan> older T would hai e 
disnovercd a literary voieo which comhiacd all thise thinu,s even more r'ftccAiielv, in 
the person of (Tcorj^c thssuvii,. Hut I am d-ryiivj; to describe not the. liteiary and 
philosophical history oC an a‘;c, hut one mail’s cmioi’ilmico. And that man’s expi’- 
incnco was associated with that oC others )>y the ta(*t that a common ti adit ion Iiiy 
behind the iiitolle(‘taal c-spcrioncos ol the men I liavc mcntioiiod. ’Jliat cxpeiicncc 
was the hunuinlstic tiadition o£ the mnetccnlh centiiiy. 

That humauisl Uadition expressed itself in ilie tiolds of economics and politics, 
by a Borics oC phenomena the iinivcisality riC which retpdics alinoMl an cirort ol the 
will to recalh Over the whole ran^o ol countries airected by thnt tiadition, there 
were representative iusUtutions, Cree speech and frecrlom oC movement. It was 
possible to move over a larue pnrt ol hhirnpe witbout a picJMporl : the IDS. A. was still 
absorinm.!, round about a imlhoii omiii,vants every year. Kr'ouomicaUy, the volume 
of intoniatiomii trade was uiuwinu with evoiy iliicade, ami thou;\h Uuto were tanlls, 
their iovol was, in the liejit- of lucHint Icvids, ludicrously low. d’ho internatioual 
movement o£ uoods was huslumcd by a \iist : movement ol pci sons and of caiutul 
the p;old standard kept the ()n(‘C'lcvcl of sdl the nalioiis ol the Western Woild and 
their OvorseaB connexions in fair corrosi ion deuce. It was, in ia<‘t, as well as in iilc:i, 
a iari^cly unified world. 

It IS true that on the frinjrcs of the countries of the humauKit fraditimi- in ilui 
Ilalkans, Russia and in Wouth America, Hiadi sett, led comlitions ol hiiniau Ulmrty 
and freedom of enterprise did not obtain. Even isilhin tho contiiics ol VVcsleni 
Europe, iiii,ly traces of an opimsiie way of life were at times revealed the Dn'ylus 
atfair, for instance, whudi showeil the stnmt.h of nu*ial fe.cliny, in the most luilturial 
peoples of Oontiiumtal Europe. HonI and the Hyndu-alist Movenu'ut w(*rc amiiluM* 
symptom which was nop,lcct(!d : aa I Imvo already su.u}j;(‘8U‘d, Graham Walls was 
the proenrsor. in the Hiihorc of imiiticH, of the Himster view of human nature whudi 
was later to lie expounded by Freud. Hut tho failure of tlic j.';en(}ration whir‘h was 
youn[^ when the Great War of ItHO broke out to read the storm-si ji^nals is sii;mric{mt. 
Wliy was not moio notice taken of them ? Boi'auso, us 1 HU^i^^ost, that Reniu-al.ion 
was umtured in a aencrous tradition and the institiiuons in which that tradition 
was embodied worked. If wc were blind, as ^ some think wo w^ro, it was not 
boi'ausc wc sliiit our oyes and tolerated a ^larinp; contra<h(*tifm between a}»pear:uico 
and reality. Tho praf»matic Baiictiou of Willuim flames, as iii>plicil to institutions, 
aavo them a ccrtiiiiuitc of validity. 'Ihc welfare ol the world, in teims of malcrial 
welfare, and in terms of luimuii Imppiness, was visibly on tho increase. Notlunp, 
in the onward inarcli of monls, sccuned (o contrndic,! the hope, that ui the course of 
time tlie tnrhnlcut frinfies of the outer ivoild would not Ix^come asHinnlabxl to the 
<-,eutral tradition. There was no reason why any of us should not sulismibc to the 
eloHini; words of the b<»ok in which the as yet iindisillusioncd IL (K Wells oi the 
opcnuijX years of the pres<int <^entury expressed the hope—I think it was in “Mankiml 
in tho Making** that some future ‘melioration (I do not (piotn tJio exact pJnancj 
would seize tJiis }>lanet *bis ii sculptor takes his niarblo and shajics it liottcr than 
all our dreams.’’ 

Tho first World War came and shatlored these delunimiH. Lot us I)c clear and 
SCO exactly wJmt ii was tliat the IIIM-IS War (lul. 'J’o what extent, nml in what 
way, were wodtdudod ? I HiijL?p,<'st tliiit the per-War i.'<*m!ration look tim streupth 
of its own (jonvictkms as a measure of tho imivnrHality of tins ideas which consti- 
tuted tho iiitoliectual side ol a compound ol lioliels, feclirips and faiths. Tim imniib- 
duod “outer fringe’’ of which f have just spoken (as i think wc can now all s({(\ in 
dm liuht: of tho “Shadow War” of and even nioru in tlm IhdR of lu'tuul 

hostilities) was not a slirinkiiiK niur^dn of ackiiowlnde,cd error, not some vosti^ial 
remains of an outrun l)ody of thought ami way <if life. It was, in find, the exprusM- 
ion of tho way of life oi rieoplcn and eommunities iintomdmd by tlm humanist 
tradition. H w clear, now, that neither the tradition of the Roman iminrium, nor 
the Infliionco of the all-ombracing Catholic Church, ndthiir the enliMhtcuincnt of New- 
touian Bciouco nor tho triumphant march oi IceUnolugy, have moiuiled certoiu innate 
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nnd psyf‘ho-physioloir;ical ap])Vo«a^‘hcB to ihe problems of existence The TTinpviQn 
^I hucU^mpire has iHuminalcd those facts foAhe hfst sevef Ss : but tS W nd 
cannot see and the deal cannot hear. It has leqiihed the actions of the heirs of the 

ccs\n^Tinon\\tr ^ infcrcu- 

T ilo not pretend that I was immune from the intellectual follies of mv 
eonoration, haithful to the tradition which we had inheiitcd, believing with all oar 
Iicaits that the War of PBi-hS was the “War to end War,” we attack^ the Treaty 
ot NcrsailloM, worked with all onr hearts for a reconciliation with Germany anS 
wasted, as it now Rooms to me, our emotions, our energy and our money (of which 
wo most of UR hml \Tiy hltloHor ends which wore sol t-dof eating. ThV maybe 
nglit who shU assert that had a more generous peace been made with Gcimanv 
Ilitlor w^on (1 never have risen to place jind power. I confess I used to share this 
opinion : I oonfess also J no longer share it. For, looking back upon the twentv- 
oim years between 1 MS and what is the dismal and disconcerting factor 

which fltamlH out 1 have tiicd to explain that b(>fn7G 1911 tlicre was a received 
tradition, winch was adjuslcdto and embodied in, actual institutions, though there 
was an outside Iringo’ ot oi)]>oHi(ion. But in the last twenty-one years the position 
has dctcrioialod inasmiich as tho received tradition itself has been unable to main- 
tain Its owii iinior logical consistency even 111 that area of the world which emerged 
tnnmphant Irom the Woild War and which was not, thcrofoie, exposed to those 
lisychological foK*(‘s which, on a short-run interpretation ol the post- War situation 
lorced CJcnnany upon tho path which has led to the present war. ' 


r will sclcrt two illustrations of this failure of tho humanist tradition to 
maintain itsell. The first is the breakdown of the League of Nations : the second 
tho failure to arrive at any positive result of the two rnternatioual Economic Ooii- 
forencos, one ot which prcmlod, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
ht’O-.'iO. ILcho failures are ijitinuitely connected with one another. Lot us make all 
allowance foi the proximate causes of failure, the piincipal element being the fear 
of the smallor naLioiiR, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But iu 
tlio main, tlic League has liroken down, not because, as some ot the opponents of 
the League uig.o, it did nothing, but. booauso it attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
sanctions against Italy— it was thereafter that it ceased to command any tiuo 
allecianco. But what wan that lu(‘,k of success itself due to V Burely to the 
unwillingness of tho member staicH to adhere to the principle which is involved in 
any such con(‘opi as si League, a willingness to sulmrdinato national interests, so 
called, to tho widci' iulcrests of the world older. International peace is possible 
only on thicc pre-snpiiosUions : one is that ol a halam^e of foiiics so nicely adjusled 
from tune to time that no side will usk a conflict. The present War again illus- 
tnitoH tiie futility of relying on a balance of forces as an ultimate guarantee of 
})(‘a< 5 C* Hccondly, it is ])ossiblc to achieve pcaco by the emergence ot one great ijowcr 
in a position to dominate tho rest ■ of that 1 shall have a word to say in a moment. 
Lastly, it is possible guarauicc ]>eaco by adhoronee to a common idea : that no 
jiaiticular issuo <»an transcend the intercstH of tho woild order as a whole. In the 
last resort, that involves the acceptance of a certain philosophy of politics and the 
failure of the League is duo to tho unwillingness ol tho League Btate to accept 
this truth. They were willing enough to ao-ept the League, they were not willing 
to lujccpt the philosophy which alone would have made the League an elliciont 
iustrumont of peace. 


'llio danger that civilisation would collapse owing to a refusal of statesmen to 
fm*o the necessity for a thorough-going philosojhy in regard to tho relation between 
states goes buch to the very beginning of Uie liberal movement of the nineteenth 
century, Cobden and Bright wore non -interventionists and some of their radical 
followers were not even i)repnxc(l to limit national sovereignty to tho extent of 
concluding trade-agroemonts. What prevented the logical dimcuUy which tho 
countries of the humanistic t-rndition now find themselves facing from being earlier 
realised f Why was it pOBsiblo to reconcile nationalism and unlimited sovereignty 
with tho hope of universal jicaco ? For two reasons ; Because in the nineteenth 
century it was assumed that in freeing nations and making them self-dotorminate, 
they would adopt a policy iu international affairs wmch would be pacific and 
take acc-ount of the rights of others. And why was it expected that they would 
do tins V Because it was believed that, iu suite of unlimited national sovereignty, 
the economic iutor|)onetration of the world by means of free trade, the free 
movement of capital and tho free movement of human beings, would prevent the 
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claflh of national intercsta from ever arising';. Both theso promiiica were iniatalrcn 
and that brings mo to the economic failurcB of the last two clo(»adcs. Jlei‘o 
aRain there arc proximate eausefl. 'Die le(i,itim!itc dcBuc of the a^nciiltuiul aieas 
of the ivorld to assist the pxoocBS of tranaition lovvatda more lialanccd condilions 
is one of them* The pressure of un employ men t explaum the lesort to inlcnsiticd pro- 
tectionism in the induHtnal states. But just as in the si>hci<i of ]iolitical tlioaj^ht, thoro 
arc deeper lyin^ (‘anacs. I have already explained that solf-delorniinalion in politics 
IS not identical with a lilieral view ot inUirnalional politics : 1 am afraid tliat the 
economic expressloii of the an ti-intoriiat tonal point of view in ceononucs is the 
doctrine of solf-suniciency in its emdor miunfcstations. It is because people have 
already preferred, m their hoait of heaits, einns to butter that lliey ur;.»e sac.iilic(‘s 
of social welfaie in the name of sutHciency* But it is a doctrine which is tho 
noj*ation of economic liberalism, which secs in the inierchamj,o of the products 
of ilillercnt areas, nno of the indisnensahlo moans of roclumng the niciiiiuhtios 
in the satisfaction of human needs which mi^ht olherwiso iicisist for c\ei. In a 
wtirld free from^ the fear of War, self-suflicioncy would lie seen to he what it 
actually is— a denial that co-operative action in the sphere of economic relations 
can benefit all the co -opera! ors. 


There is, T admit, one special reason why tho trend towards economic 
isolationism is popular at (Jic preseni, timo. Mankind at present is obsessed by 
the idea liiat the j;oldon ai;c of o[)portnuity lies in tho past— that we must liamper 
and restrict because otherwise produc<‘«H will lack maikets. With a dcclininj^ 
world ])opvilation, it is are,ii(j(l, wlieic can the poods be sold ? (Marxian propaganda 
on tho subject of tbo causes of War, I m.ay say in passinp, has contnliiited not a 
little to tho spread of this delusion, bas(‘d on the Maixiau case on an utteily false 
analysis of the nature of profits.) But this special reason a;'am is induaitive of decay of 
liberal thouphi. It is easy enouf^h to show that the idea ol a limited economic IJinvorsc is 
utterly erroneous —that tho population of many coiiniineH is imu’eahinp and not 
tlecrensinp and that one can us easily oxjniiid conimnipiion by aaisinp the standard 
of life per capita as one can hy iiKToasiiip the number of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the difiimiltyof disposing of such ])reimstcrous doctriuns which alarms mo— it is 
the fact that those who hold them ami use them as instfrumonl.s of polii‘y are 
nnawaro that they are inconsistent with tho^ scheme of life which, in other rcspcids, 
they purport to support. If such ideas pain c.redoncc and become, as ihiy have 
increasingly become, tho basis of pali(‘.y, the humanistic way of life is doomed. 


Does it follow, then, that wo must exiioct a collapse of all orderly cxisto«(*e ? 
Not at all : there is an alter native, but it is one which not ovcryoiio will welcomo. 
Eor, as T pointed out above, there U an ttltmiativc— it used to be called “iniporialism^' 
j shall now <‘au it tlm '‘totalitarian solution.’’ Htrifo in the inleniationai spliero 
(and in the ccononiic Hplmrc as well) w'ould cease if the possiinlity of conllic.t wore 
elimiuatcii riy the dominance of one power over all the rest— im]>OHing its idulosoifiiy, 
iisin^Mts aiuncd niighU cnfiuTing^U^ cconomie solutions. Those who find in 
peace such the highest end, wall pcrhnim be satisfied ; and such an empire might 
well endiiie, as the (u*rmanH boast the Third Bendi will endure, for a thoussmd 
years. But it means the dciilh, i>crliaps for ever, of tlio humanisth? ideal, becaaso 
it solves the problein (jfJiarniony, not by the conciliation of cl illeront view-points, 
ii^ Z' i? clunnnition of all but one. ^ And thus, as U seems to me, those who deny 
that the proHent coidlict of uleo o/»ioH arc, as they have always been, profouiully 
%vrotig, Ihc jirdHOiit Wjir nmlil only linvo, ImiijM'iK'd Iwuufio llioic iw no a'jvpditii'ut 
an (0 the fjiiK amwilnl onlcring <>f (li<! whI.I’h iidhirH, lint, if, in not a .•onllict for 
Hubdmng tho tringo’; of ondiwitu.u iw \vc fondiy t)ioii/tht in IS)I|, in niiidi \ic|„ry 
u) only a (lut’Htion of tirno niid iifliir which tfip niilloniiiin will lu'cruwaidy dawn. 
I'or the I^f'***^ attcr l.lld hns wcnkt’iicd (ho JuimiuKt trudilioii and strongthenod (ho 
fomiH of tho to(,ali(armn lainit.id view. ^ ^ (ho WoKtoni World wiim in tlio (idd, 
let US hope that on tins omiHion it wnll not innKe tlic viiMory Immm by a further 
sacnfico of its own ideolopj(-ul HtninIponiU How to avoid thin sacrifice : how to win 
in thci realm of the hninnn sonl as well ns on the hiittlcfiidd is ilie proldem W'hich 
wo will hare to fm% il ni.(, thiH war. at any rn(c in tho oonrBo of (ho no%t few 
yoarfi. And u vielory on tho held h« not nehievod, (ho |it'o)iloin Bldl roinaiiiH, Ijiit 
Iho iroluUou will thou he one which I whudilor (o oonlcnijihUe, 



The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following ib Ihc text of the address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwijcr, 
K. 0 . r.., ic. c s. i., Chief JuBtivo of the Federal Court of India at the twenty-second 
Cuiivooution of tlic Deiiaros Hindu Univerbity held on the 23rd. December 1939 : — 

The conception of history has changed greatly even during my own life time. 
The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a tew gicat men, monaichs 
and their counsclloi’S, waniois, piiests and proidicts, guided and directed the 
destiuiCH of common men. Iliis coneoplion no doubt had in part its oiigiii in a 
Roeial system now past or passing, but today an almost perverse delight s'ccniB to 
be taken m destroying reputations which weic once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which eontenipoiaiy slang has giveu to the process 
itself. The task of the historian is now thought to be the apprehension and 
analysis of vast elenienlal foices, climatic, ucogiiiphic or economic, wliich compel 
mankind mcxoiably along a iJiedcstincd road ; while those who would have figuied 
as great men in an carliei opoeh are Roen as pii])i)Cts or mauoiiettes, jerked liithcr 
ana thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergciu'o of tiic masses as a ]>olitical torcc, the elevation of democracy fiom 
a politu^al cxpedi(‘nt into a moral pnnciide, and the growth of Bcieiitilic knowledge, 
have enlarged ami made moic sensitive the histonan^s vision, and statesmen ^ them- 
selveR have at times been not unwilling to im])ute responsibility for their own 
failures to the operation of couvoniently discovered natural laws. 


There is Romething to be said for both of thcRc conceptioufl, but the real truth 
Hcems to lie midway between them. In any historical Bitnation it is poRsible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental foiccs, whatever they 
may bo, dominating or restricting all human activity *, and the Bocond, the iice 
will of individuals and groups which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The i dative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from ago to ago. There arc times when the human race apT>carB to bo flung 
hither and tliithci as by some catastrophic eruption of nature, so that the ideas ot 
fr(^e will an (I self-determination i\i>pcar a mockery , but at otheis man appears still 
as master of his fate and able Bill I to cxcrciRC a decisive influence upon the eoinse of 
oveuts. This is CRpucially the case at thoRC critical pciiods which recur ^ from time to 
time in the history of the woiUl. There arc moments when msmkind seems to 
come to cross-roads and there pauses, ignorant or uncertain which path he is 
going to take. At these times the lorces ot which I have spoken as impelling him 
ill one direction or the other aio so nicely balanced that no one can Ray which 
will ultimately prevail ; and for a space of time, sometimes for a period of years, 
at others perhaps only for a few days, the march of eventfl ap]>ears to be suspended 
ruitil something occurs W’ldch tilts the balance one W'ay or the other. It is at such 
times that the human will may be decisive ; and, just as a vast and complicated 
piece of machinery may bo set in motion by the pressure of one man’s hand, 
because the ecpiipoisc is so exactly adjusted, so the determination of a single 
xntlividual or group may give Die advantage to one set of forces, and history 
rcBumes its march in one direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men aio 
sometimes able to affect for good or ill not only their own generation but tlie 
fortunes of generations still unborn, aud awful then is the responsibility which they 
assume or which is thi’ust upon them. 


The history of Germany since the middle of the last century illustrates w'hat 
I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the Austrian war of 1806, 
parliamentary liberalism in rrussia was holding its own and even making headway 
against the authoritarian tradition represented by the army and the landed aristo- 
cracy. Tho contemporary observer might well have supposed that PruRBia was 
defluned to develop along the same lines as Great Ikitaiu *, and if Bisniaick had 
not been victorious in hifl struggle with tho PruBRinn Parliament in 1802, tho 
Germany of Goethe might have supplanted tho (4ermany of Frcflcrick tho Great. 
An era of peace and co-operation with oUier nations might then have followed, 
instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But tho whole force of 
Bismarck’tt powerful intellect aud iron will wore thrown into tho scale against tho 
progressive parties ; ho had his way, and for three generations Europe has paid 
the price in nlood and treasure. 

Has not India of to-day oniored a peilod when she too is standing at the 
cross-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will determine her future 
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history seem still to be evenly balnncccl ? Some of them mate for peaceful de- 
velopment, for licr own political and spiritual evolution. Others make for duisioii 
and civil strife and for the sterility and haircimess which they nn;;oiider. She is laced 
with the necessity for fiiidini^ a solution not only for the problem of her relations 
with Great lliitain but also for the problem of her own domestie 
diilcrcnccB ; and beouuflc of Iho cfluipoisc of lorccs 1 ciiiinot doubt that in Iixlia 
also the luinian will and human chaiaider will prove decisive iii (pUc ultimate 
dotoi mi nation of the patli which fibo ift to take. 

These ate duheato matteis IpO dihiuiss and not h'a^t for one who Jias the rionour 
to hold my picsont ollioe, but detachment from political dtiiie sometnueu uHsists in 
)L)rinii,ing thiuf!,H into another perspective, 

I see two pictures before mo. 1 sec my own country, inhal>itcd iiy a nnitcil 
and liomo|i:enoouH peoiilo, whose island homo has malileil them to pursue their 
constitutional dc\clopincnt with little or no lutoileicnco Irom without, who solvinl 
the pioMem of domestic unity two hundred and fifty yi‘uis a^o and who ilnriiu'; 
the last two hundred years have been niuhsturbed by rebellion or civil tuiault, uniina- 
f^inative perhaps by reason of their insular poHltiou in ihcir relations with forcii^ri 
lands, falhiii^ sometimes into f;ricvou8 eiror— and what country lias not ? but with 
a Btiain of hu;h idealism pciBistin^i? through all thou i»olic,ies, passionate lovcis of 
liberty and caj^crly dcsiiiuj.'; that others too should Icain how to nchiovc it and 
enjoy its blessings ; conscious ol a r,roat work doiin in India, but tcco^niziiif; that 
the time must conic wdien India nssumes control of her own destinies; who, warned 
l>y the past clistractiuns of India and the moluncholy spoctado ol Europe to-day, 
sock to discern that concordiul which will be the si^.'ii for rcliiKpiishin'', a f'ovcru- 
mont so lon^ held in tiust. I see on the other side a vast Bub-contiiKUil, inhnbili'd 
by ))ioud and ancient peoples, with a hisioiy and civilization au old as tliat of any 
of ilio peoples of Europe, ^nd PcuMtivi*, who, biivin{>‘ closely obsciwed 

the political (loctiineH taught and iiracUhodi by the people of <Jreat lintuin, have 
now fioui.’;bt to lollow what soomed to them so excellent an example ; wdio with 
tlie j^rovvth of the national spint ami consciouH of j^reat intellcf'tiud powers, fret at 
the least siijr^csUon of foreij^n rule, no matter how lij'hf the rule and w'licl.her it 
1)0 beneneent or harsh ; who, lookin'; ardently foiwanl to the fiilfilniont cd‘ tlieir 
(IcHircs, SCO witli dismay a soit oi disiuie^'ratiou ol tlnit natiuniil maty which had 
seemed to them so sure and so permanent. 

These are the two pictures as 1 soo them, rouhaps you will see them dideivin- 
tly, but in the main I am peisuuded that the outlines are t‘orrect. And fins is the 
thouj;ht which they brinj; inlo my mind : how closely <locs the pin pose oi one 
country approximate to the ainliition of the other and how small a space is it 
which seoms to separate the t\v<» 1 Dim it bo that the (lillcreriecs betwr^en them arc 
no more than dilleieimes of method 'I 

Tlie loop, poiiod dunni; which the two countiics have Imtu associated has s(‘cn 
many chaiifj:es, but perhaps none more ]n-ofound or sij'nificant than in the new 
conceptions both or dem(>cra(‘y and of international relations. Tlic I ask <‘onfrontiii<'; 
this j^eneration is to devise ii polKieal expression lor this unexamplcil metamorphosis, 
and to discover a form of constitution aderiuate at once to the idealism of tlio (hues 
ami to the at rains that the piovernment of so immense a country must imwilably 
impose. With such jr.rcat isstics \>enilinK, and with decisions to be taken allecdiij; 
the life of the peoples of (lutia for many p;enorrtUons to ('oim*, what luui bo more 
fitting in those halls devoted to study and rcsi'iirch than to stand 
aside for a moment from ciirn'iifc controverRies, and lo seek in the experience of 
other countries, when they too have I icon called upon to plan deliberately utid 
afresh thdr political life, counsel and guidance in that most dillicult of arts* the 
coustruetion of the framcwoik of u Hlate? Ihis may often he a more urduoim 
task than to govern the Hlute when made; and the arts nppioprinto to the one 
are informed by principlOH (litrercni from ih()Ho appiopuato to the <»thci\ For a 
<*onstituUon is an instrument inton<U‘d permaiiimtly to rcjiulate the rclutions betwcini 
eitizou and citizen and Iiotwcca citizens and the Htutc. It is not like an ordinary 
jiiece of legislation ; for it preserihea itself the method whereby the future laws of 
the Btate are to be made or al teredo 

It is of the ossonce of a democratie constitution (and I am concerned with no 
Other) that ultimately, and after full diwimsion and dclilxiration, the prjpular will slmll 
prevail ; and no more ctrectivc political expedient has yet liecn <lis<'Ovcred to 
achieve this rosuli than that of counting votes, lJufc it remanm a political expedient 
and iB not to bo elevated into a moral priueiplo, The democratic machine would 
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sr*aiTcly be woikablo wil-lioul- majoriliy (Iccision in some lorra ; but it works because 
those whom it may allbct aio content to live under it, and they will only be content 
when tho) jue eontidcnt that tlio expedient will noi be employed to do them 
inpistice, ami biMMuso the majoiity ul today may become the minority of lomonow* 
These conbidctalions cannot however apidy to the constitutional instiument 
itself, wluc.h can only bo based upon a general acicemciit. The idea of the social 
eontracL is no doubt a liction, but the iihilosophcis who expounded it had at least 
gi’asiu‘d tlie tiiith that a i)olitical somcLv, i£ it is to have a chance ot life, must originate 
in the common iu;rccment oL tliose Mho compose it. I speak of a society self- 
contained ami sclt-imveiiune, ; fm histoiy can provide examples enough of societies 
of anotboi land wlmdi have existed for long periods, perhaps even for contuiies, 
when Jicld togct.her by a strong hand, whether domestic oi foreign. But a 
self-contained ami scli-govcining State cannot survive it the elements which 
compose it aie ii n\v ill iiig' bed- follows. The strains and stiesses which a compulsoiy 
paitnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. The woild is strewn with the 
nuns of i>apfir c-oimtitutions which failed because they ignoied this simple tiuth ; 
and many ot tlio evils of Europe to-day have arisen tiom the cieation oi Btates with an 
artiticial unity, wh(‘ic a hicmlc of constitutional Bafeguaids and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have beive<l, if only tor a time, to conceal the hollowness ot the internal 
Btiucturo. A (‘onsUt.ution is not to bo drafted on assumption, for in so vital and funda- 
lucntal a matt.cr the lesults of one false step arc incalculable. Let a constitution be made 
it IS fioinotimos said, and in the sunshine of our content all difTcrcuccfl will vanish 
like, the moiiung mists. So too the unwilling bride may be persuaded that the 
allection which she does not feel will follow maniage. Sometimes it may ; but 
It IS (loos not how disastrous to the union are the conscfiucnecs and how 
irretnovablc. 


To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a Hucccsslul constitution is not to put obstacles in the way of agreomenh It is 
the bogiulng ol wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; ami thus vve ariivo at (he next question, how is this agreement to })0 
secur<‘d, or, il already CMslinp, to bo ascertained V Ibheient coiuiiiies have made 
trial ot different methods, and 1 am aware that at tlie picsent time many people 
in India hwl a special attuu'tion to the method known as the Constituent Assembly. 

my tlnuno comes so close to current politics that even before an academic 
amlumco I licsilate t.o do more than record the piinci]>al instances where Constituent 
Asseinblu's have been convoked and tested. But 1 may 1)0 permitted at least 
to make Ibis obseiuation. 'Jhc Const-itiicnt Assembbes, elected on a wide franchise, 
whu'h liave sought to (-oiubino t.lie seeming of unity among diverse elements with 
the writing ot the new constitution itself, have not always had a happy result. 
The (Jonstituent Ass('mbly afUu* the Frcnc.h ItevolnBou ended in committees of 
public safety, in Naj>ol('on, and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated 
sixty ytiars lat<',r pro(luc<'xl another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. Of the 
Ocimau National Assemidy at Krunkiurt in 1818, an Knglisli historian has written : 
‘dt was i>atiiotic,, ambitious, lubonous, (iiuck to reseat foreign injnncs, soncitous 
to extend (ku'mnn power, and aotahlo as having created the original nuedeue of 
a (i<‘rmnn navy, Aft,cT elaborate discussioas characterized by a high senousness it 
produced a denKHwatic constitutum for united (Jerraany, of which there was no 
icntAirc more vnluabh^ than a long array of scrupulous provisions for the pr(>tection 
of personal lilicrty. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, 
was unablo to accomidish its self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany 
was achieved, not by the give and take of Parliamentary aigumcnt. biit by the 
blood and ixon of civil and foreign war.’^ The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1010 did not oven survive to be extinguished by the 
prcs(mt war, but had died long sinoo. The Bussian Oonstitu^t Assembly, eleo^d 
in 1017 by the votc» of 45 million people, mot only once. The BolmeTik minonty 
wHtolrew otter the rofiieal ot tlio AsBcmbly to dlBouBS a Bolshevik deolaraUon. 
no Assomhly priH-laimed Kussio to bo a Democratic Federative liopublicMd Uicii 
wiionnicd ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the ttovxct Executive 
Oornmittoe had deeroed its disHolution and their soldiers barred all approaches 
to the plaiw whore the Assembly should have mot. 

The French Notional Assembly did indeed p^uee a oonsUtution on paper, 
but it failed and was suooeeded by a dictatorship, booause. mtomcated with 
theory, It took no account of realities, its nineteenth century saocessor repeated 
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the error aud suTcicd ihe same <“onrtC(iuijn(*ct^* The (lorinan AnHemblieH of 18 IS 
aucl lOJO were maUici of thoni bUoiii^. euonu.h to pciHuade or master their diHeoicliuifc 
elomoiite ; and the DolshcvikB woie dc'tenuuicd tiom the first that the Kussiaa 
Assembly slumld be cx(iuii,uislied at the uiulicat moment, and tluit the wdl of the 
imnodty' shouUL prevail, 

l>y way of contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adopted for the 
purpose of bnu'^inj’; into existoin'o the conslitutioiis of (Jaiiada, AusUalia and 
Hoiith Afiira. In Canada the idea ol a iodciul couHtitulion had been familiar 
for many y earn bcfuie the Dritish NoiLh Ameih'-a Act ; but the ficheme which 
fintdly issued in the A(^t oruAnated in iabl at a cunfeicncc of Ministers from the 
Mantuno IhoMnccs, and from Cppci and Lower Canada, then muted in a sinj^le 
I’lOMnce. The lesolutions adopted by the Oonleicnco wcie appiovcd in Upper 
and Lower Canada in the foUowin;^ year, and a del oration visited Lomlou to 
disiuitis defence and other mattcirs. in 18t)0 the ie^ishitiires of the Maritime 
Tiovincos approved the achomo, and, after a meetiiifi, in liondou between (’anadian 
repi CSC n tail ves and the British Covormuent, the terms were finally agreed upon 
and the Act liecumo law in 181)7, In Aiistiaha a Fcilcral Coiunul with very limited 
powers had been set up by Statute as lon^^ iij;o as 1885, and the idei of federation 
had novel lackeil suppoit, Afc a Ooiderence hehl iti Sydney in each Australian 
State sent delev, ales and pfifasod a number ol n'solutions, in 1805 a rremiers’ 
couferen(*,e jvj,reed that ten delegates ol<'ctcd by the elect, ois of each State should 
meet to diatt a constitution, to be aftcrvvaids bubmitted to a referendum lu 
each. The Convention mot in 1807 and duUtc.d a conslitutiou which after 
consuloratioii by the difleieitt parliamenlB was hnally (jompletod in 1808 and 
submitted to a rehjiendnm in each State'. I’hc draft was considered ))y 
another Premiers’ conference whuOi Bu^'ji,ostcd amondmonts for the pniposo 
oL mootui.'; criticisms ; and afloi diHc.ussions with the British ({overnmont 
an Ac-t was introduevO, which became law in 1000. In South Atu5*a 
the earlier disc.usbions on tedoratiou came U> an end with the ih.snnnoxation of iJic 
Transvaal, and it was not untd after the South Afiican War of 1800- H)(U that it 
oneo more bec.ame a hvinp, isbiie. It was forced on South Alnea by cconomie 
causes, aiihinj* fiom the existence of four co-tenmnous independent j;ovornments, 
two ol thorn without sea frouticrfl, with a Kuiopean population extremely Bmnll in 
pioportion tro tlio vast aroas which it inhabited. In lOBS a Badway and Oustoms 
Contoronco agreed to recounneiid that ilel«r,atcH should be appointed to draft a 
Federal Constitution ; and a convention of tlurty-tUreo deliwtes a])pointr<l for that 
parijose met later in the sanio year, The draft constitution nliunately ap,reed ntxm 
was foi a Union, and not a Fedciaiion. of South Afrh^a ; and ui this fin’m it was 
8ubmitto<l to and approved fjy tlm rarliaiuents of three States and h> a reforeiulum 
in the fourtli ; and the South Africa Act becamo law in KHlD. Jloie, then are 
tiiree consUtutions which became law and me still in siicecnsful opcaiition. They 
have been amcmled since they were made, hut in no fundamental respect, iiml tlu^y 
contintm ^omn’ally to enjoy the couJidi-nee of the peoples for whom tJicy were 
dosij^ued. The important tlune; to observe is that in each of the three oases the 
body wliic.li liannuerod out tho scheme consisted of a very small mimlier of dclotmtos 
and that Ihouj^li no doiilit there were diflmultics to be overcome, there was m> 
or^aiUKod volnmo of opinion whudi eitlior refused to co-operate or wliioh recorded 
its diHseut from Uie scheme ultimately adopted, rcuiraeu 

In a body of dcioKJdos such as J have desenhed, nuni c.ome to know each other 
better, to apprncitUc the strong" points of miothov’s case and to rculD.o the w<ia1«»r 
points ol their own. 'Ibo impact of mind upon mind Ims its efiect, und after 
some time (such is tho cxpericnc(% of those who Uiavc taken jiart in trausaetions of 
the kind) a sort of (Corporate scuho is born, out of which there may emerge if not 
a conunou will, at least a common desire to prodium results, I do not say that 
this always or necossanly happens, hut it <'au and doi‘s happen, for it is impossible 
for a laxly oC men to labour together with a common objei't for any considembio 
pevioil of tlmo, witJiout asperiUcB Ijccomiag softened, nusundersUmdings lessened and 
mutual respixa euKcndcxed. 


♦Western Austnilia held a roformidum and ioimxi tho Fixloration after the 
paesiiig of tlie Act but before the ilato ol ttio vwdamaUou bringing Uio Common* 
wealth ol Australia into o&istcucc* . 



